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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MACHINES. 

Some  years  ago  the  school  board  of  my  native  village  in  Illinois 
elected  as  principal  of  the  high  school  a  man  peculiar  in  many  ways. 
In  personal  appearance  he  looked  like  no  one  but  himself,  and,  so  far 
as  the  people  of  this  village  were  concerned,  he  probably  thought  like 
no  one  but  himsel.  He  was  a  man  who  had  rare  insight,  and  an  almost 
exhaustless  sympathy  for  human  nature.  He  was  a  ready  talker;  had 
in  a  large  degree  what  is  known  as  the  dramatic  faculty;  was  very  at- 
tractive, particularly  to  his  pupils;  and  was  fond  of  hunting  and  fishing. 
It  was  as  a  Nimrod  that  I  made  his  acquaintance.  After  one  year  he 
removed  to  another  village  a  few  miles  distant,  where,  at  a  school  en- 
tertainment given  under  his  direction,  I  heard  a  young  man  deliver  a 
declamation  which  attracted  special  attention.  Imagine,  then,  my  in- 
terest in  the  recently  published  story  entitled  "The  Evolution  of  Dodd,'' 
when  I  recognized  in  its  author  and  one  of  the  leading  characters,  my 
former  friend,  the  school  master,  and  in  '*Dodd,"  the  young  declaimer 
whom  I  had  admired. 

**The  Evolution  of  Dodd'*  is  a  story  written  with  the  evident  pur- 
pose of  criticising  our  public  school  system.  *  *  Dodd  * '  is  a  person 
known  to  all  of  us  as  **that  boy."  He  is,  however,  possibly  **a 
little  more  so*'  than  **that  boy"  usually  is,  yet  not  not  "more  so"  than 
"that  boy"  was, 

Dodd  introduces  himself  to  his  first  teacher  and  to  the  public  school 
system  with  "Mam  said  you  was  to  take  care  of  me."  But  his  teacher 
appreciates  only  Dodd's  bad  qualities,  and  seems  to  misunderstand  his 
whole  nature.     He  ate  up  the  kindergarten  beans,  and  after  many  simi- 
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lar  experiences  with  other  amusement  devices,  removed  to  another  dis- 
trict, where  his  father,  a  broken  down  minister  of  the  gospel,  had  gone 
to  visit  his  wife's  parents.  Dodd  has  now  grown  to  be  a  very  wilful  and 
disobedient  boy;  but  while  here  his  grandfather  gives  him  a  remarkably 
salutary  lesson  in  the  form  of  a  sound  whipping.  He  encountered  here 
another  school  master  no  better  than  the  first,  and  Dodd  soon  falls  into 
his  old  ways.  The  teacher,  becoming  jealous  of  him  on  account  of  his 
fine  reading,  picks  a  quarrel  with  him,  but  Dodd  escapes  a  flogging  by 
running  away. 

It  is  a  long  time  before  coaxing  again  brings  him  into  a  school  room. 
His  next  teacher  succeeds  in  bringing  out  the  boy's  good  qualities.  She 
does  not  know  anything  about  bearis,  but  she  understands  bojrs.  She 
is  sensible,  honest;  and  Irish.  This  is  the  first  school  Dodd  ever  left 
with  regret.  He,  however,  goes  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until,  at  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  he  enters  Mr.  Bright's  school  He  now  takes  pride 
in  being  turned  out,  and  making  himself  noted  as  a  "hard  case."  At 
length  he  shamfuUy  curses  the  teacher  in  presence  of  the  school.  The 
board  determines  to  expell  him,  but  his  teacher  intervenes.  Dodd  is 
induced  to  apologize,  and,  after  various  experiences,  finishes  his  studies. 
Mr.  Bright' s  success  is  evidently  because  of  his  perceiving  and  encour- 
aging Dodd's  talents  as  a  reader  and  a  speaker.  But  the  boy  goes 
away,  and  this  time  sinks  very  low.  Vice  almost  becomes  his  master. 
When  master  and  pupil  meet  again  Dodd  seems  to  have  lost  all  sense 
of  honor.  He  deliberately  imposes  upon  the  sympathy  of  Mr.  Bright. 
Finally  he  commits  a  crime,  and  to  save  him  from  jail,  and  to  give  him 
a  last  chance,  his  teacher  buys  him  a  railroad  ticket,  and  gets  him  out 
of  town.  Dodd  is  not  heard  of  again  until  he  notifies  Mr.  Bright  that 
he  has  reformed,  and  proves  it  by  paying  his  debts. 

Our  author  censures  the  public  schools  for  having  become  **  ma- 
chines," i.  e.,  for  being  conducted  by  systems,  customs  and  habits 
which  have  become  fixed  and  inflexible,  thus  crushing  out  vigorous,  in- 
telligent and  interested  activity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  in  other 
words  crushing  out  individualism. 

That  there  are  grounds  for  such  criticism  no  one  will  deny ;  but  as  to 
the  source  and  nature  of  these  difficulties  much  difference  of  opinion 
exists.     Some  of  these  causes  are  indirectly  shown  by  our  author: 

I.  The  influence  of  *' policy  men."  The  majority  of  teachers  in  com- 
mon and  high  schools  are  not  judged  by  their  real  ability  as  teachers. 
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Patrons,  no  matter  how  highly  cultivated  they  may  be,  do  not  visit 
schools  often  enough  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  work  done.  How 
many  public  schools  are  there  in  Wisconsin  in  which  each  member  of 
the  board  spends  an  hour  a  year  in  the  school  building?  How  many 
are  there  where  the  members  of  the  board  actually  spend  no  time  in 
the  school  room  ?  Their  estimate  of  the  school  depends  solely  upon  the 
report  of  the  pupils.  Is  it,  then,  any  wonder  that  the  number  of  "pol- 
icy men"  is  large?  The  teacher  who  is  obliged  to  show  his  ability  to 
teach  cube  root  or  use  the  Greek  moods  and  tenses  in  conditional  sen- 
tences by  the  manner  in  which  he  says  good  morning,  or  by  the  num- 
ber of  calls  (perhaps  uninvited)  he  may  make,  is  given  very  strong  in- 
ducements to  become  a  policy  man.  But,  however  strong  these  induce- 
ments may  be,  deep  down  in  our  hearts  we  honor  him  most  who  is  most 
genuine,  no  matter  whether  a  member  from  the  nth  ward  will  be  con- 
troled  thereby  or  not.  Let  the  teacher  himself  dare  to  be  what  he  would 
have  his  pupils  become, — an  individual,  i.  e.,  a  person  possessing,  and 
acting  as  if  he  possessed,  ideas  of  his  own.  Men  harp  on  **  originality," 
*' courage  of  convictions,'*  toleration,  etc.;  but  how  many  know  what 
these  really  mean  ?  They  are  willing  to  be  tolerant  when  their  own  opin- 
ions are  advanced,  or  when  this  toleration  involves  matters  of  little  im- 
portance, but  inconsistency  crops  out  here  sooner  than  any  where  else. 
Who  ever  knew  of  a  man  who  thought  himself  intolerant?  Teachers 
are  expected  to  be  men  interested  in  interesting  things.  And  yet  to  be 
independent  thinkers  in  matters  of  greatest  importance,  both  personal 
and  general,  such  as  religion  and  politics,  is  almost  to  sacrifice  their 
means  of  earning  a  living.  They  are  to  form  active,  independent,  con- 
scientious men,  by  being  forbidden,  on  pain  of  removal,  the  exercise  of 
the  same  characteristics  in  themselves. 

2.  The  influence  of  persons  who  teach  because  of  physical  deformity 
or  weakness.  Our  author  says  *  *  I  am  sure  I  pity  a  cripple  as  much  as 
any  one;  but  children  have  rights  which  even  a  cripple  is  bound  to  re- 
spect. And  no  man  or  woman  has  a  right  in  the  school  room  merely 
from  the  fact  of  physical  inability  to  work  at  some  more  muscular  call- 
ing. When  the  State  took  charge  of  schools  it  removed  them  from  the 
realm  of  charitable  institutions.'* 

3.  The  influence  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  self-made  men.  The  one  des- 
cribed by  our  author  had  **  early  adopted  the  idea  that  a  self-made  man 
was  the  highest  type  of  the  race:  and  to  him  a  self-made  man  was  one 
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who  worked  like  the  original  Creator, — made  everything  out  of  noth- 
ing, and  called  everything  good. ' ' 

4.  The  influence  of  young  men  and  women  who  teach  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  waiting:  the  former  for  something  else  to  turn  up,  the  latter 
for  some  young  man  to  turn  up.  However,  it  might  be  said  that  neith- 
er are  willing  encumberances  of  the  profession. 

5.  The  lack  of  scholarship  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

6.  The  influence  of  an  over- wrought  system.  For  example,  our 
author  says:  "The  kindergarten  teacher  is  taught  that  it  is  almost  a 
sin  to  impose  tasks  upon  young  shoulders;  that  the  pretty  little  birdies 
(this  always  with  a  smile),  enjoy  themselves  hopping  about  in.  God's 
sunshine,  and  that  it  is  nature's  way  to  have  her  children  always  happy. 
Happiness  in  this  case  seems  to  be  doing  nothing  but  simply  being 
amused;  a  definition  which  finds  acceptance  among  many,  there  be- 
ing those  who  dream  of  heaven  as  a  place  where  they  can  be  as  ever- 
lastingly lazy  as  they  choose  through  all  eternity,  with  celestial  choirs 
forever  tooting  soft  music  in  the  distance,  and  streams  of  milk  and 
honey  flowing  perpetually  to  their  lips,  all  for  amusement  and  delecta- 
tion.'* And  further:  "A  little  girl  was  placed  upon  the  platform  (the 
prettiest  in  the  class  to  be  sure),  and  the  pupils  were  asked  to  tell  what 
they  see.  They  all  answered  in  concert,  *a  girl!'  A  picture  was  then 
displayed,  and  the  pupils  were  asked  if  the  girl  on  the  platform  was  the 
same  as  the  one  on  the  cardboard.  The  unanimous  opinion  was  that 
they  were  not  identical.  The  analysis  of  diflferences  was  not  pursued 
to  any  great  extent,  but  enough  questions  were  asked  the  children  to 
develop  in  them  the  thought  that  structurally  and  functionally  the  two 
objects  designated  by  a  common  term  were  not  the  same.  It  was  then 
duly  explained  to  the  class  that  there  is  still  another  way  to  make  us 
think  girl.  The  word  *girr  was  then  printed,  and  the  teacher  asked, 
*  who  thinks  he  can  take  the  pointer  and  point  to  the  kind  of  girl  I  ask 
for  ? "  The  eflfect  of  this  upon  Dodd  was  to  make  him  sullen.  And 
when  asked  the  reason  he  would  not  try,  answered,  *' Because  I've 
knowed  that  always. ' ' 

Such  institutions  as  the  kindergarten  may  be  all  right  when  main- 
tained by  private  individuals;  but  the  task  of  caring  for  children  so 
young  as  to  require  amusements  of  this  sort,  is  more  than  a  reasonable 
demand  upon  the  experience,  of  the  public  school  teacher,  and  the  pub- 
lic purse. 
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7.  The  influence  of  an  inflexible  grade  system.  The  point  is  made 
that  some  pupils  have  a  natural  aptitude  in  certain  branches,  and  if  we 
compel  all  to  take  the  same  course  and  in  the  same  time,  we  prevent 
them  not  only  from  developing  this  originality  but  also  from  advancing 
in  some  of  their  studies  as  rapidly  as  they  are  able.  While  this  is  good 
advice,  we  think  it  should  be  taken  with  moderation.  No  one  will  deny 
that  pupils  should  be  advanced  as  rapidly  as  possible;  this  is  the  purpose 
of  the  school  itself.  But  he  who  expects  to  supply  all  the  wants  of 
every  pupil  will  speedily  find  that  they  will  surround  him  as  so  many 
bees,  each  with  so  many  stings  as  he  possesses  wants.  In  fact  such  a 
course  successfully  carried  out  would  require  at  least  one  teacher  for 
every  pupil;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Dodd  is  only  one  among 
many  who  have  wants,  and  even  legal  claims  upon  a  teacher's  attention 
and  time;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  pupil  who  is  the  most  faithful 
would  have  the  most  valid  claim.  However  well  the  maxim  may  apply 
to  private  life  we  question  very  sincerely  whether  a  teacher  in  the  pub- 
lic schoob  can  profitably  or  rightfully  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  for  the 
one.  There  is  one  serious  objection  to  the  public  school  system  of 
America,  per  se.  It  arises  from  a  direct  conflict  between  two  necessary 
demands,  viz.:  i.  Every  pupil  should  be  governed  according  to  his 
wants,  his  disposition,  his  purposes,  etc.,  nothing  else  is  real  justice  to 
him.  2.  All  pupils  have  equal  rights,  and  none  can  claim  privileges 
over  the  rest;  nothing  else  is  real  justice  to  them.  But  as  their  dispo- 
sitions are  unlike,  and  circumstances  change,  what  is  a  teacher  to  do  ? 
Plainly  nothing  but  attempt  to  secure  a  balance  between  these  claims  as 
far  as  possible.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  he  should  not  take  all 
possible  pains  with  Dodd ;  but  this  boy  had  been  humored  until  he  im- 
posed upon  his  teacher  continually  and  deliberately.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion very  strongly  suggested  by  the  story,  viz. :  Did  not  the  forbear- 
ance of  Mr.  Bright  only  put  off"  and  make  more  necessary  firm  treat- 
ment in  the  end?  There  comes  a  time  to  all  Dodds,  sooner. or  later — 
usually  sooner — when  they  should  feel  that  there  is  no  longer  a  possi- 
bility of  imposing  upon  their  teachers.  This  time  should  arrive  when- 
ever a  pupil  feels  that  he  may  knowingly  and  wittingly  transgress  with 
a  £aur  assurance  that  the  kindheartedness  of  his  teacher  will  excuse  him, 
and  "not  count  this  time.'*  Such  kind-heartedness  becomes  an  educa- 
tor of  the  very  thing  it  would  prevent. 

But  if  public  schools  in  being  systematised  becomes  inefficient,  and  if 
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the  persons  who  work  these  co-called  machines  are  not  suitably  quali- 
fied, does  the  cause  lie  in  the  lack  of  natural  endowments,  or  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  teachers?  We  do  not  believe  that  teachers,  as  a  v.l'.ale, 
lack  natural  ability.  The  criticism  has  been  made  that  our  normal 
schools  sacrifice  scholarship  to  method,  and  this  is  a  grave  charge. 

If  students  would  remain  in  college  as  long  as  desired,  doubtless  all 
branches  of  their  education  would  be  provided  for.  But  we  must  take 
them  as  we  find  them — demands  and  possibilities — and  must  solve  only 
the  one  problem,  viz. :  How  can  the  strongest  men,  or  the  men  who 
possess  the  best  knowledge  and  its  best  use,  be  developed  ?  There  can 
be  no  .question  but  that  a  teacher  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  various  branches,  and  also  understand  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing. And  if  a  student  would  remain  a  lifetime  in  a  normal  school  it 
might  be  possible  for  him  to  acquire  what  might  be  called  a  complete 
scholarship,  and  also  become  master  of  the  various  pedagogic  maxims. 
But  he  does  not ;  and  furthermore,  he  retains  the  privilege  of  disposing  of 
his  own  time.  To  lengthen  the  course  would  not  compel  attendance.  And 
so  we  suppose  the  normal  schools  do  the  best  they  can  under  existing  con- 
ditions. But  we  sincerely  believe  that  scholarship  should  be  the  first 
consideration.  Of  late  the  importance  of  method  has  been  emphasized 
very  much,  particularly  by  county  superintendents.  This  is  well  if  done 
rationally  and  with  due  regard  to  proportion;  but  when  a  county  su- 
perintendent counts  method  equal  in  average  to  all  other  studies  taken 
together,  we  think  the  matter  is  carried  too  far.  We  have  before  us  a 
certificate  so  averaged,  in  which  one  of  the  questions  asked  was  the  fol- 
lowing: When  is  the  principal  **From  the  known  to  the  unknown*' 
violated  in  teaching  ?  This  is  a  perversion  of  method  in  the  extreme, 
and  one  would  not  be  surprised  if  such  an  educational  mill  should  grind 
out  its  results  most  strictly  in  accordance  with  above  quoted  maxim,  if 
only  it  were  given  time  enough.  The  author  of  **  Evolution  of  Dodd" 
is  one  of  those  who  do  not  propose  to  give  them  time  enough.  But  we 
believe  that  those  who  manage  the  school  machines  worst  are  usually 
not  those  who  have  pursued  a  thorough  Normal  course,  but  those  who 
take  a  few  month's  instruction  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  be  en- 
abled to  learn  how  to  use  something  which  they  think  it  unnecessary  for 
them  to  have.  They  expect  method  to  take  the  place  of  scholarship  — 
the  end  is  swoUowed  up  in  the  means.  And  yet  no  one  would  say  that 
ends  should  be  secured — without  means.     Method  is  not  evil,  per  se^ 
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nor  can  it  be  dispensed  with ;  for  he  who  becomes  a  law  unto  himself 
only  does  away  with  the  old  method  for  a  new, — it  is  method  in  either 
case.  The  attack  should  not  be  upon  system  as  such,  but  we  should 
seek  the  best  and  its  proper  use.  While  we  expect  and  rejoice  in  the 
evolution  of  new  and  better  methods,  just  at  present  we  would  rejoice 
more  in  their  proper  use. 

Advancements  should  not  be  iconoclastic  but  evolutionary.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  men  have  been  studying  methods  all  these  years  only  to  ar- 
rive at  conclusions  which  the  young  teacher  had  better  disregard? 
Thought  moves  on  by  means  and  in  completion  of  what  has  already  been 
done,  and  for  a  traveler  in  an  unknown  land  the  most  worn  road  is  apt 
to  be  the  best  and  shortest,  for  human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  men 
are  not  apt  to  go  out  of  their  way  unnecessarily.  We  understand  the 
gist  of  William  Hawley  Smith's  story  to  be: 

1st.  That  teachers  must  not  expect  to  deduce  a  formula  for  managing 
anybody  by  studying  **  The  Great  Everybody;"  the  more  conscien- 
tiously they  carry  out  given  directions  the  more  they  find  that  they  ap- 
ply to  nobody. 

2d.  That  teachers  should  be  persons  genuinely  interested  in  the  whole 
and  highest  welfare  of  their  pupils, — as  individuals. 

3d.  That  they  should  strive  to  rule  by  arousing  an  interest  rather 
than  by  forcing  obedience. 

4th.  That  schools  are  for  pupils  and  not  pupils  for  schools. 

There  are  some  detects  in  the  way  of  phrases  used,  but  if  the  book 
succeeds  in  enforcing  these  principles  it  will  have  done  a  good  work  for 
our  public  schools. 

Henry  C.  Hullinger, 

WiNNKTKA,  III. 


WHY  DOES  THE  SUN  RISE  NORTH  OF  EAST  IN 
SUMMER? 

In  reply  to  this  question,  a  correspondent  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Journal,  page  165,  in  closing  an  explanation  which,  in  the  first  part, 
has  the  merit  of  clearness  and  accuracy,  says:  **  When  the  sun  is  23^^* 
north  of  the  Equator  it  must  rise  23^^**  north  of  the  east  and  west  plane, 
and  therefore  I'sVz^  north  of  the  east  wherever  the  sun  rises  on  that 
morning. '  * 
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The  italics  axe  mine.  Substitute  for  the  italicised  words,  *'to  the  ob- 
server at  the  Equator  only,''  and  the  statement  will  be  correct.  Any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  simple  experiment  of  meas- 
uring the  angle  in  question  will  find  it  (in  this  latitude)  much  greater 
than  23^°  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice;  and  it  can  easily  be 
shown  that  as  the  observer*  s  latitude  increases  this  angle  becomes  great- 
er, reaching  its  maximum,  90°,  at  the  Arctic  circle. 

The  question  cannot  well  be  answered  in  any  one  brief  statement;  but 
the  reason  becomes  at  once  apparent  when  fundamental  facts  which  give 
rise  to  phenomenon  are  clearly  comprehended.  To  this  end,  the  stu- 
dent will  do  well  carefully  to  consider  the  following  facts.  Should  any  of 
these  statements  seem  obscure  or  irrelevant  let  that  fact  suggest  to  the 
inquirer  the  necessity  of  a  thoughtful  review  of  the  subject  of  Mathe- 
matical Geography: 

1.  Meridian  circles  are  the  only  great  circles  that  are  perpendicular 
to  the  Equator  and  to  the  planes  of  the  parallels. 

2.  At  any  point  between  the  Equator  and  either  Pole,  a  true  east  and 
west  line  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  parallel  passing  through  that  point. 

3.  The  Day  circle  (the  circle  whose  circumference  is  the  boundary  be- 
tween sunshine  and  shadow,)  is  a  great  circle. 

4.  The  sun's  rays  always  and  everywhere  strike  the  earth  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  the  Day  circle. 

5.  Every  observer  of  the  phenomenon  of  sunrise  is  on  the  Day  cir- 
cle; and,  as  he  sees  the  sun  in  the  direction  whence  the  rays  proceed, 
he  sees  it  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  Day  circle. 

6.  Only  when  the  Day  circle  co-incides  with  a  meridian  circle,  will 
the  line  referred  to  in  5  lie  in  the  plane  of  a  parallel;  hence,  only  at  the 
equinoxes  can  every  observer  see  the  rising  sun  in  the  east. 

7.  When  the  Day  circle  does  not  pass  through  the  Poles,  the  sun 
rises  a  variable  angular  distance  to  the  north  or  to  the  south  of  east; 
to  the  north  when  the  north  Pole  is  in  the  light,  and  to  the  south  when 
the  south  Pole  is  in  the  light. 

8.  The  amount  of  this  angular  distance  varies  with  the  latitude  and 
with  the  season.  For  example,  when  the  sun  is  one  degree  north  of 
the  Equator,  the  observer  on  the  Equator  will  see  him  rise  one  degree 
north  of  east;  but  the  observer  at  Milwaukee  will  see  him  rise  consider- 
ably more  than  a  degree  to  the  north  of  east;  while  at  89®  N.  Lat.  the 
sun  on  the  same  day,  will  rise  90°  north  of  east,   that  is  in  the  north 
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point  of  the  horizon.  So,  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  to  the 
observer  at  the  Equator,  the  sun  rises  I2j4°  north  of  east,  but  at  a  point 
on  the  Arctic  circle,  on  the  same  day,  he  rises  in  the  north,  or  90°  north 
of  east. 

9.  Hence  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  angular  distance  of  sun- 
rise north  or  south  of  the  east  point  on  any  day  is  a  variable  quantity, 
whose  limits  are  (for  the  observer  at  the  Equator,)  the  amount  of  the 
sun's  declination  for  that  day  and  (for  the  observer  at  the  most  northern 
and  southern  points  of  the  Day  circle, )  ninety  degress.  * 

Silas  Y,  Gil  son. 

State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


NOTES  OF  A  VACATION  RAMBLE— V.     IN  CALIFORNIA. 

** Beyond  the  mountains  in  God's  country,"  some  one  remarks,  as 
the  day  wears  away  in  crossing  the  Mohave  desert.  The  distant  peaks 
float  and  shimmer  before  us  in.  the  glowing  air;  the  bewitching  mirage 
forms  itself  towards  the  southern  horizon — a  broad  lake  with  tall  reeds 
and  trees  on  its  margin,  far  away  over  the  gray  sands;  we  climb 
a  dull  ascent  and  then  sink  into  a  dry  and  barren  valley  again  and  again, 
and  still  the  mountain  line  stretches  before  us.  The  afternoon  is  wan- 
ing as  we  cross  the  valley  at  its  feet,  which  bears  the  omninous  name  of 
'* Death's  Valley" — sad  record  of  the  fate  which  there  overtook  many 
an  adventurer  pushing  on  in  search  of  gold — and  at  length  begin  the 
ascent.  The  shades  of  evening  are  not  deep  enough  to  hide  the  con- 
trast when  we  reach  San  Bernardino,  and  find  ourselves  among  peach 
and  orange  orchards  and  cultivated  fields. 

Los  Angeles  is  at  present  the  largest  city  of  southern  California.  It 
was  delightfully  cool  there  in  the  night,  and  at  day  break  a  thin  mist 
hung  over  the  place.  It  has  more  the  air  of  a  Latin  than  a  Yankee  city. 
The  spirit  of  the  early  settlers,  Spanish  and  French,  still  lingers  about 
the  place.  One  block  from  the  hotel  we  come  upon  the  oval  plaza,  sur- 
rounded by  a  row  of  evergreens,  trimed  into  tall  monotonous  cylinders. 
The  one  story  adobe  buildings  of  the  old  Spanish  town  which  .still  re- 
main around  it,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  whose  pres- 
ence and  habits  render  this  vicinity  very  unattractive.  Northeast  from 
here  lies  what  is  left  of  the  original  Spanish  town,  a  town  gradually  un- 
dergoing change,   but  still  wearing  on  the  whole  an  humble  and  dreary 
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aspect.  A  spur  of  high  land  from  the  mountains  thrusts  itself  down 
into  this  town,  terminating  abruptly  near  the  plaza  in  a  heeding  cliff, 
admirably  suited  for  a  citadel.  Climb  the  steep  road  that  winds  up  it 
and  you  command  a  broad  view.  Northwest  lies  the  Spanish  town; 
south  extends  the  flourishing  new  city  of  Americans;  and  east  stretch 
the  highlands,  upon  which  many  elegant  residences  have  been  erected. 
From  this  position,  in  perfectly  clear  weather,  you  may  catch  a  gleam 
of  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific,  from  which,  in  the  early  forenoon, 
comes  the  cool  and  gentle  breeze  that  so  delightfully  tempers  the  cli- 
mate. The  fig  and  orange  and  banana  trees  in  the  door  yards,  the 
spreading  pepper  trees  that  shade  the  walks,  the  luxuriant  geraniums, 
which  climb  to  the  second  story  windows  and  flush  the  whole  side  of 
the  house  with  rampant  blossoms,  all  remind  you  that  this  is  a  land  of 
perpetual  summer. 

You  may  take  the  cars  about  noon  and  run  down  to  Monica,  and  en- 
joy for  a  few  hours  the  delights  of  the  seaside.  Another  time  you  may 
prefer  the  mountains,  and  winding  for  two  hours  up  a  romantic  valley, 
may  spend  the  most  of  the  day  in  the  mountain  paradise  of  Pasadena. 
Is  it  a  town  or  a  combined  orchard  and  vineyard,  upon  which  the  en- 
circling summits  here  look  down  ?  Finely  dressed  hedges,  swelling  up 
into  arches  over  the  entrance,  surround  the  acres  where  rich  grapes  and 
tropical  fruits  flourish,  while  in  the  front  of  the  place  the  beautiful  man- 
sion of  the  owner  looks  out  upon  a  lawn,  fan  palms,  rare  exotics  and 
gravelled  walks.  It  is  almost  a  surfeit  of  beauty  and  greenery — this 
mountain  paradise. 

The  region  of  Los  Angeles  shows  best  what  southern  California  may 
become,  for  here  the  most  considerable  eflbrt  and  expenditure  has  been 
put  forth.  The  great  question  of  the  country  is  water.  Land  is  plenty 
and  water  scarce.  In  some  parts  a  flowing  stream  can  easily  be  divert- 
ed into  irrigating  ditches;  in  others  artesian  wells  are  successful;  in 
others  reservoirs  must  be  created  in  the  mountains,  from  which  the  wa- 
ters can  be  distributed  by  canals.  In  most  cases  considerable  expense 
is  involved,  stock  companies  own  the  plant,  and  the  use  of  the  precious 
fluid  is  strictly  regulated.  The  riparian  controversy,  which  divided  at- 
tention last  summer  with  the  Grand  Army  meeting,  is  a  sufficient  illus- 
tration of  the  difficulties  involved  in  this  water  supply.  Do  those  set- 
ding  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  thereby  acquire  a  right  to  its  waters  ? 
Can  a  syndicate  go  up  into  the  mountains  and  divert  the  stream  into  a 
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reservoir  which  they  control?  In  a  particular  case  the  supreme  court 
decided  that  such  action  was  unjustifiable,  and  this  touched  so  many  in- 
terests, involved  so  may  properties,  that  an  extra  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture was  called  to  consider  the  matter.  In  this  and  numerous  other 
ways  the  conditions  of  the  country  fcivor  the  growth  of  monopolies,  and 
make  it  hard  for  a  poor  man  to  get  a  footing. 

Riverside  lies  in  the  Santa  Ana  valley,  with  the  lofty  peaks  of  the 
San  Bernardino  range  standing  sentinel  over  it  From  a  distance  it 
looks,  in  the  summer  time,  like  a  low  lying  patch  of  greenery  in  the 
prevailing  brown  of  the  mountains  and  parched  valleys.  It,  too,  is 
ideal  in  its  way,  a  fairy  land  ot  orange  and  lemon  orchards,  with  beau- 
tiful residences,  palm  trees  and  flower  gardens.  The  magnificent  Mag- 
nolia avenue,  bordered  on  either  side  for  three  or  four  miles  with  lovely 
magnolia  trees,  is  one  of  its  great  attractions.  Being  farther  from  the 
sea,  it  suffers  more  from  heat  than  Pasadena.  At  noon- day  one  wan- 
ders through  the  deserted  streets,  under  spreading  shade  trees,  by  green 
hec^es,  hearing  no  sound  save  the  rippling  of  the  water  running  in  the 
ditches  by  the  road  side.  The  leaves  hang  motionless  on  the  trees,  the 
diermometer  reaches  112°;  who  but  an  insensate  tourist  would  be  walk- 
ing out  at  such  a  time?     But  days  of  extreme  heat  are  not  numerous. 

It  is  nearly  twelve  hours  ride  from  this  point  to  San  Diego.  The 
road  takes  you  past  the  lovely  Elsinore  lake,  down  through  the  long, 
romantic  Temecula  canon,  familiar  to  the  imagination  of  every  reader 
of  Mrs.  Jackson's  "Ramona,'*  and  past  the  Margarita  ranch  where 
Ramona  lived  with  the  Senora  Moreno.  Then  the  gleaming  waters  of 
the  Pacific  burst  upon  you,  and  are  in  view  most  of  the  time  for  two 
hours.  At  length  Old  San  Diego  is  announced,  which  remains  essen- 
tially unchanged,  as  it  was  founded  by  Father  Juniper  and  his  devoted 
assistants  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  The  modem  city  lies 
nearer  the  bay.  Here  is  the  finest  harbor  south  of  San  Francisco,  an 
almost  land  locked  bay,  easily  accessible  and  of  great  beauty.  The  cli- 
mate is  most  monotonously  excellent,  bright,  cool  and  delightful.  In 
the  summer  the  thermometer  rarely  gets  above  eighty,  and  in  the  win- 
ter occasional  rains  serve  to  inform  the  inhabitants  that  it  is  no  longer 
summer.  The  background  of  the  mountains,  towards  which  the  land 
gendy  rises  from  the  bay,  contains  fertile  valleys  and  mesas  whose  re- 
sources are  as  yet  almost  entirely  undeveloped.  The  city  is  new,  and 
yet  in  the  making.     It  is  scattered,  with  streets  for  the  most  part  un- 
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paved,  and  buildings  rising  in  every  direction.  Irrigation  is  easy  here 
as  an  apparently  exhaustless  supply  of  water  is  obtained  at  a  depth  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  The  opening  of  easy  railroad  communica- 
tion must  result  in  the  rapid  development  of  this  portion  of  the  State, 
and  nature  seems  to  have  designed  San  Diego  as  the  rival  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  latter  has  at  least  thirty  years  the  start.  Its  history  is  identified 
with  that  of  the  development  of  the  Pacific  slope,  and  here  the  great  pro- 
blems of  the  slope  come  to  a  head.  For  example,  the  Chinese  problem 
is  here  seen  in  its  full  extent.  Elsewhere  the  Chinaman  is  simply  a  la- 
borer, one  among  many,  and  one  with  marked  peculiarities,  but  not  in 
any  way  a  serious  element  in  the  population.  In  San  Francisco  the 
orient  and  the  Occident,  Indo  European  and  Mongolian,  stand  fece  to 
face.  The  conflict  for  supremacy  is  inevitable.  In  the  very  heart  of 
the  American  city  is  a  Chinese  city — Pekin  growmg  up  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  two  can  no  more  mingle  than  oil  and  water;  but  the  orien- 
tal city  grows  like  a  fungus,  upon  neglect  and  decay.  It  begins  in  some 
central  locality,  in  buildings  a  little  out  of  date  and  falling  into  decline; 
the  neighborhood  sinks  into  disrepute;  other  buildings  do  not  readily 
find  tenants,  are  neglected,  at  length  are  also  occupied  by  Chinese.  Thus 
the  sore  spot  grows  to  alarming  dimensions — from  twenty  to  thirty 
blocks,  a  city  in  a  city,  fringed  about  with  what  is  most  disreputable  in  " 
American  populations.  You  may  walk  blocks  in  this  quarter  with- 
out meeting  a  white  person.  The  very  buildings  have  been  half 
orientalized,  decked  with  gingerbread-work,  flashed  with  yellow  and 
red  paints,  hung  with'  monstrous  lanterns  and  splay  Chinese  signs. 
The  shop  windows  are  Asiatic,  dirty  meat  shops,  displaying  strange 
forms  unpleasandy  suggestive  of  some  oriental  bugaboo  stories  of  our 
childhood ;  clothing  stores  stacked  with  loose  blue  sacks  and  baggy 
trowsers;  oriental  foot-gear — they  make  Yankee  shoes  and  slippers  but 
never  wear  them;  curios  stores  filled  with  griffins  and  ** chimeras  dire,'* 
screens  over  which  huge  birds  drag  their  dangling  legs,  and  trumpery 
trinket  boxes  and  ornaments;  restaurants  several  stories  high,  in  the 
basements  of  which  the  poor  eat  unsavory  dishes  with  chopsticks,  and 
in  which  respectability  is  arranged  in  layers,  up  to  the  top, 

**  Where  the  gorgeous  east  with  richest  hand 

Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.'* 

There  are  in  this  region  some  fourteen  Joss  houses,  veritable  idol  tern- 
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pies,  in  which  incense  is  continually  burning  before  hideous  painted 
wooden  idols,  arranged  in  threes  and  fives  on  a  ledge  behind  the  coun- 
ter which  serves  as  an  altar. 

After  the  novelty  of  this  wears  off  a  little,  some  other  features  will 
beg^n  to  impress  you.  This  population  is  enormously  over-crowded. 
Dark,  narrow  alley-ways,  shut  in  above  by  projecting  balconeys,  open 
here  and  there,  and  are  swarming  with  people.  Oppressive  odors  ex- 
hale from  them;  damp,  dismal  basements  open  upon  them,  out  of  which 
many  persons  issue.  One  eight  of  the  population  of  San  Francisco, 
or  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  people,  are  probably  living  in  this 
Chinese  quarter.  The  misery  and  filth  oi  many  of  them  beggars  des- 
cription. Their  vices  appall  one.  The  social  unrestraint  of  heathen- 
ism is  here.  Opium  dens  above  and  beneath  ground  abound,  where 
stupified  victims  are  herded  together  day  and  night  in  the  most  intoler- 
able conditions.  Gambling  is  a  mania  with  these  people,  and  is  pur- 
sued in  defiance  of  law,  in  haunts  carefully  concealed,  completely  barri- 
caded so  that  they  can  be  entered  only  after  long  delays,  and  also  well 
guarded.  American  laws  are  in  fact  almost  inoperative  in  this  quarter. 
The  Chinese  have  some  sort  of  courts  of  their  own,  and  recognize 
the  law  of  private  revenge;  but  for  one  Chinaman  to  testify  against  an- 
other in  our  courts  is  almost  certain  death  for  him  at  the  hands  of  as- 
'  sassins  employed  by  Chinese  clubs,  who  thus  keep  up  oriental  usages 
at  the  expense  of  American  laws.  Thus  murders  in  this  quarter  almost 
invariably  go  unpunished,  and  iniquities  of  all  sorts  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  justice.  Meantime  these  aliens  live  cheaply  and  underbid 
American  labor,  seeking  especially  all  forms  of  light  work,  shoe-mak- 
ing, tailoring,  making  underclothing,  laundry  and  so  on. 

This  then  is  the  Chinese  problem :  Shall  an  alien  people,  heathen, 
with  obnoxious  ways,  who  cannot  assimilate  with  us,  who  defy  our 
laws,  be  allowed  to  intrude  themselves,  by  low  living  to  underbid  and 
drive  out  American  labor,  and  to  introduce  debasing  conditions  into  the 
midst  of  our  cities?     Do  we  want  China  in  America  ? 

But  enough  of  problems.  Go  of  a  bright  morning  to  the  Golden 
Gate  park;  visit  the  conservatories  of  rare  exotics;  listen  for  an  hour 
after  dinner  to  the  band,  as  you  sit  under  umbrageous  trees,  looking  off 
on  green  lawns,  partarres  of  flowers,  spouting  fountains;  then  push  on 
to  Ocean  Beach,  and  watch  the  half-reptile,  clumsy  seals  crawling  over 
each  other  upon  the  surf  beaten  rocky  islets,  and  filling  the  air  with  their 
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harsh)  dissonant  gruntings.  Or  again,  take  the  ferry  to  Oakland — it 
gives  you  a  fine  view  of  the  bay  and  a  taste  of  the  ocean  breeze;  ex- 
plore this  Pacific  Brooklyn,  and  enjoy  the  odor  of  the  Eucalyptus  trees 
in  its  suburbs;  push  on  to  Burkeley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where 
the  State  University  is,  and  sit  for  an  hour  in  its  grove  of  giant  live- 
oaks;  then  try  Alameda  with  its  dignified  quiet,  and  long  shady  ave- 
nues; and  as  you  return  let  the  sitting  sun  light  up  the  shipping  in  the 
harbor,  the  bare  brown  hills,  the  city  that  climbs  over  them  and  the 
dancing  bay  at  its  feet.  These  pictures  will  linger  long  in  your  mem- 
ory. 

J.    W,  Steams. 
Madison,  Wis. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AS  RELATED  TO  STIMULANTS  AND 
NARCOTICS. 

As  I  see  it,  there  is  only  one  chance  for  the  act  requiring  the  local 
school  authorities  to  provide  ' '  for  instructing  all  pupils  in  all  schools 
supported  by  public  money,  or  under  State  control,  in  physiology  and 
hygiene  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics 
upon  the  human  system,"  to  prove  an  unwise  one  and  that  is  in  the  fail- 
ure of  our  teachers  to  exercise  the  necessary  intelligence  and  good  sense 
in  giving  that  instruction.  Such  instruction  is  certainly  needed,  and 
now  that  the  need  has  been  recognized  by  the  proper  authorities  it  re- 
mains for  us  teachers  to  show  ourselves  equal  to  the  task.  Such  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  subject  matter  of  physiology  as  will  be  likely  to  in- 
duce a  rational,  voluntary  submission  to,  and  an  observance  of,  the  laws 
of  health  can  hardly  be  attained  by  pupils  of  much  less  than  the  average 
maturity  of  twelve  years;  for  this  reason  the  law  can  hardly  contem- 
plate placing  the  subject  lower  in  our  courses  of  instruction  than  the 
average  grammar  school.  A  very  large  number  of  our  pupils  leave 
school  soon  after  the  grammar  school  age,  and  this  being  the  case  I  in- 
fer that  the  law  must  insist  upon  this  work  being  done  for  the  pupils  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen  years.  For  these  reasons  the  sug- 
gestions which  follow  are  intended  to  be  understood  as  applying  spe- 
cifically to  the  subject  only  when  pupils  of  the  ages  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  are  being  instructed. 
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INTRODUCTORY.  I 

Objects  of  the  Lesson. —  i.  To  fix  the  meaning  of  the  terms  an- 
atomy, physiology,  hygiene,  medicine  and  surgery.  2.  To  leave  with 
the  pupil  the  conviction  that  a  knowledge  ol  himself  is  needed. 

In  my  hand  is  a  pocket  knife.  I  observe  that  it  is  composed  of  a 
handle  and  three  blades.  The  handle  has  a  metal  lining  terminating  in 
thickened  ends  where  the  blades  are  secured  by  means  of  strong  rivets. 
To  the  lining,  on  each  side,  is  secured,  by  means  of  three  rivets,  a  plate 
of  bone.  Between  the  two  sides,  at  the  back,  are  two  steel  springs  held 
by  a  single  rivet  and  separated,  at  the  end  carrying  two  blades,  by  a 
strip  of  metal.  Each  blade  possesses  a  point,  a  cutting  edge,  a  back, 
a  shank,  a  shoulder  and  a  thumb-groove.  Now  such  a  study  of  the  hu- 
man  body,  noting  and  describing  its  various  parts,  as  we  have  done  with 
the  pocket  knife,  would  be  named  a  study  of  Human  Anatomy. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  uses  of  the  various  parts  of  the  pocket  knife. 
The  handle  enables  us  to  carry  the  blade  through  whatever  is  to  be  cut^ 
and  guards  the  blades  when  the  knife  is  closed,  preventing  them  from 
being  dulled  and  from  cutting  the  pocket.  The  springs  are  so  con- 
structed and  connected  with  the  blades  as  to  hold  them  open  or  closed 
as  desired.  The  thumb-groove  is  to  assist  in  opening  the  blade,  and 
the  projecting  back  of  the  ^^i^  on  the  large  blade  is  a  stop  which 
prevents  the  edge  of  the  knife  from  striking  the  back  and  being  dulled. 
Such  a  study  as  this  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  is  denominated 
Human  Physiology. 

In  order  that  the  knife  may  be  maintained  in  good  working  order 
certain  conditions  must  be  maintained.  Too  high  a  temperature  will 
destroy  the  temper  of  the  knife.  The  blades  must  be  kept  dry,  and 
especially  we  must  not  allow  salt  water  to  remain  upon  them,  for  if  it 
should  the  iron  would  be  eaten  away  and  the  cutting  ^A^^t  destroyed. 
It  is  not  well  to  wrench  the  blade  sideways  while  cutting  hard  substances, 
as  if  we  do  so  the  edge  will  be  nicked;  and  only  a  certain  class  of  sub- 
stances may  be  cut  with  impunity  with  the  knife.  Such  an  inquiry  as 
this  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  so  as  to  dis- 
cover how  they  may  be  maintained  in  good,  healthy,  working  order,  is 
denominated  Human  Hygiene,  or  the  art  of  keeping  well. 

In  case  the  knife  has  become  rusty  or  dulled  it  must  be  subjected  to 
treatment,  and  the  perfect  conditions  restored  so  far  as  is  possible*^ in 
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short  it  must  be  doctored.     The  art  which  aims  to  restore  the  human 
body  to  health  is  named  medicine. 

If  a  blade  has  been  broken  from  the  knife,  or  the  handle  has  been 
split,  or  a  rivet  has  fallen  out,  the  knife  requires  mending;;.  If  the  hu- 
man body  becomes  similarly  injured,  as  it  occasionaUy  does,  there  may 
arise  the  necessity  of  repair,  and  the  art  which  aims  to  do  this  has  been 
named  Surgery,  and  those  who  practice  it  are  called  Surgeons. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  knife  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  child  who 
is  entirely  ignorant  of  its  uses  and  of  the  proper  way  to  handle  it,  and 
as  a  result  the  child  either  cuts  himself,  or  someone,  or  something  else, 
or  he  may  seriously  injure  the  knife.  In  this  we  are  led  to  realize  how 
important  a  sufficient  knowlege  is  in  order  that  so  simple  a  mechanism 
as  the  pocket  knife  may  be  used  with  safety  to  itself  and  its  surround- 
ings. If  a  man  is  to  manage  a  locomotive  he  must  know  first  its  vari- 
ous parts  and  when  they  are  in  their  proper  relations.  He  must  know 
what  each  part  is  intended  to  do  and  how  it  does  it.  He  must  know 
what  consequences  will  follow  if  certain  parts  are  out  of  order.  He 
must  know  what  the  engine  needs  in  order  to  work  effectively  and  how 
to  supply  it.  He  must  know  how  to  keep  each  and  every  part  of  his 
engine  in  perfect  working  order.  He  must  know  the  natural  motions 
and  sounds  of  his  engine  so  well  that  when  the  least  unnatural  sound  or 
motion  appears  he  is  warned  that  something  is  wrong.  He  must  pos- 
sess a  set  of  convictions  which  when,  a  thing  has  been  seen  to  be  wrongs, 
will  not  allow  him  to  rest  until  every  thing  has  been  set  right.  A  man 
found  wanting  in  any  of  these  qualifications  would  be  discharged  from 
his  post  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  engine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  conse- 
quences which  might  be  feared  for  those  riding  after  it.  The  human 
body  is  much  more  complex,  requires  a  much  greater  number  of  mate- 
rial supplies  than  the  engine,  and  like  that  is  liable  to  get  out  of  order 
with  improper  handling,  and  hence  it  is  that  some  knowledge  of  anat- 
omy and  physiology  is  indispensable  to  a  rational  understandings  of  the 
proper  methods  of  caring  for  ourselves. 

THE   hen's  egg. 

Objects  of  the  Lesson. — To  teach:  i.  What  a  cell  is.  2.  That 
the  cell  is  the  unit  put  of  which  the  body  is  built. 

If  we  examine  a  hen's  egg  we  shall  find  on  the  outside  a  hard  shell, 
benealth  and  Untng  which  is  a  firm,  light  colored  membrane.     Passing 
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tbroggfa  the  liniag  we  come  upon  a  dear^  airless  and  transparent  lay- 
er of  jelly-like  matter  called  albumen,  which  surrounds  a  laxge  yeUow 
sphere  called  the  yelk.  If  we  examine  the  yelk  we  shaU  find  it  invested 
hy  a  very  delicate  membrane,  and  to  contain  a  small  spot,  in  which  is  a 
sdU  smaller  one.  Now  the  yelk  of  the  egg  with  its  yellow  protoplasm 
containing  the  small,  whitish  spot  or  nucleus,  in  which  is  the  still'  small- 
er spot  called  the  nucleolus,  constitutes,  if  seen  before  fertilization  takes 
place,  what  physiologists  call  a  cell.  The  white  of  the  e%g  is  simply  a 
quantity  of  food,  stored  up  in  the  outer  membrane  aroimd  the  yelk, 
and  protected  by  the  hard  shell,  for  the  purpose  of  nourishing  the  little 
chick  until  it  can  leave  the  tgg  and  be  fed. 

If  we  were  to  look  at  a  thin  section  of  skin,  or  of  brain  highly  magni- 
fied with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  we  should  find  each  to  be  composed 
of  a  large  number  of  units  essentially  like  the  yelk  of  the  eig^  so  far  as 
parts  are  concerned,  that  is  of  cells.  These  cells  would  be  seen  to  be 
very  much  smaller  than  the  egg-shell  we  have  studied,  and  to  have  var- 
ious forms,  owing  pardy  to  the  fact  that  they  are  yielding  and  lie  against 
one  another,  and  pardy  to  the  fact  that  they  have  different  offices  to 
perform.  How  the  contact  modifies  the  form  of  the  cell  we  can  illus- 
trate very  perfecdy  in  this  way:  make  a  litde  soap  suds  in  the  bottom 
of  a  tumbler.  First  blow  a  single  bubble  and  allow  it  to  hang  free  in 
the  air.  It  is  spherical  like  the  egg-cell.  Now  blow  bubbles  in  the 
tumbler  so  as  to  fill  it  to  overflowing.  The  bubbles  which  you  now  see 
surrounded  by  bubbles  on  all  sides  are  no  longer  spherical,  but  possess 
flat  sur&ces  bounded  by  straight  lines.  When  you  have  seen  bubbles 
massed  together  as  described  you  have  seen  the  form,  but  vasdy  en- 
larged, of  many  cells  in  our  own  bodies  and  in  the  tissues  of  plants,  for 
the  cell  is  the  unit  of  plant  as  of  animal  life. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CELL. 

Object  of  the  Lesson. — To  teach  that:  i.  Life  begins  as  a  single 
cell.  2.  The  working  unit  in  the  body  is  the  cell.  3.  The  cells  are  of 
different  kinds  and  do  different  kinds  of  work.  4.  The  cells  have  a 
shorter  life  than  that  of  the  individual. 

We  have  seen  that  the  unfertilized  yelk  of  the  e%g  consists  of  a  single 
cell,  and  hence  the  chick  must  begin  its  separate  existence  as  one  cell; 
but  what  is  true  of  the  chick  is  true  of  all  animals  and  plants,  unless  we 
must  except  some  of  the  very  lowest  organisms.     When  the  time  for 
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development  has  arrived,  the  single  cell  divides  and  becomes  two,  and 
these  again  divide,  and  so  on  until  the  complete  animal  or  plant  is 
formed. 

Originally  there  existed  but  a  single  race  of  cattie,  but  in  the  hands 
of  man  these  cattle  have  diverged  from  one  another  until  we  now  pos- 
sess many  breeds,  as  Durham,  Devon,  Jersey,  etc.  Each  of  these 
breeds  possesses  peculiarties  which  enable  them  to  meet  certain  needs 
of  man  better  than  the  others.  Just  as  cattie  have  diverged  into  breeds, 
so  cells,  under  the  various  influences  of  nature,  have  grown  apart,  and 
now,  in  our  bodies,  constitute  organs.  Each  of  these  several  kinds  of 
cells  has  a  peculiar  kind  of  work  to  do,  which  it  can  perform  better  than 
any  other  cells  in  the  body  can  do  it;  thus  we  have  muscle  cells,  so  con- 
stituted that  they  change  their  form  and  thus  enable  us  to  perform  mo- 
tions; liver  cells,  which  produce  bile  to  aid  in  digesting  food;  and  nerve 
cells,  so  sensitive  as  to  respond  to  the  tiny  waves  of  light  which  go  out 
from  the  various  objects  we  see,  and  thus  enable  us  to  know  they  are 
there. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  working  units  in  the  body  are  the  indi- 
vidual cells,  each  sort  having  its  own  peculiar  work  to  do,  and  each 
drawing  from  the  passing  blood  appropriate  food.  Just  as,  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  there  are  people  who  are  shoe-makers,  while  others  are 
blacksmiths,  farmers,  merchants,  tailors,  or  lawyers,  etc.,  each  individ- 
ual of  the  many  classes  doing  some  portion  of  the  work  which  consti- 
tutes the  life  of  the  State;  so  the  c^ls  in  our  bodies  work  individually, 
each  kind  doing  that  for  which  it  has  become,  by  doing,  best  adapted, 
and  their  aggregate  workings  constitute  the  life  of  the  body. 

The  individuals  of  our  various  breeds  of  cattle  die  after  a  few  years 
of  activity,  but  before  doing  so  leave  others  like  themselves  in  their 
places,  so  that  each  breed  continues  to  exist  for  centuries.  So  it  is  with 
the  cells  which  constitute  the  various  organs  of  our  bodies.  Each  kind 
of  cell  lives  its  allotted  period  and  then  dies,  but  before  doing  so  leaves 
others  of  the  same  sort  to  carry  on  the  work.  London  has  existed  as 
a  city  for  centuries,  doing  over  and  over  again  essentially  the  same 
things,  but  it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  an  individual  in  it  lives  a  hundred 
years;  consequentiy  each  century  must  see  the  city  of  London  com- 
posed of  entirely  new  individuals,  but  London  is  London  year  after 
year.  Now  just  such  a  state  of  affairs  exists  in  our  own  bodies.  The 
individual  cells  constituting  the  various  organs  have  a  period  of  life  be- 
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yond  which  they  never  pass.  Cells  are  bom,  pass  through  a  period  of 
youth,  arrive  at  old  age,  and  then  die;  but  this  allotted  period  is  much 
shorter  than  the.  life  of  the  average  individual. 

R  H,  King. 
River  Falls,  Wis. 


READING  CIRCLE  WORK— FOURTH  MONTH.. 

ELEMENTARY    COURSE. 

Page.  Read  from  pages  186  to  230.  History.  Read  to  page  153. 
Physiology.     Read  chapters  10  and  11. 

ADVANCED    COURSE. 

Quick.  Read  the  account  of  Rousseau,  to  page  138.  One  must 
neither  follow  Rousseau  nor  reject  him  altogether.  He  is  fond  of  start- 
ling effects,  and  enjoys  such  sayings  as  *  *  Take  the  road  directly  oppos- 
site  to  that  which  is  in  use  and  you  will  almost  always  do  right.'*  His 
mission  was  to  arouse  an  artificial  age  out  of  its  complacency  and  self- 
satisfaction;  and  one  great  good  to  be  got  from  the  reading  of  him  is 
still  that  he  raises  so  many  questions,  upsets,  or  tries  to  upset  so  many 
old  opinions.  The  fantastic  form  of  his  statements  ought  not  to  pre- 
vent us  from  getting  at  the  valuable  truth  they  suggest,  nor  lead  us  to 
a  hasty  adoption  of  all  his  radical  notions.  It  will  be  a  valuable  exer- 
cise, after  you  have  thoroughly  read  this  essay,  to  go  over  it  again  and 
make  a  Ust  of  the  really  important  truths  which  are  quoted  in  it  from 
Rousseau.  Most  readers  who  make  such  a  list  will  be  astonished  at  its 
length.  We  append  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  striking  teachings  which 
are  deserving  of  careful  study  to  estimate  what  is  true  and  what  is  ex- 
aggerated in  them:  i.  Freedom  from  restraint,  p.  99.  2.  The  ideal 
boy,  p.  loi.  3.  Of  the  governor  or  tutor  and  his  functions,  pp.  106 
and  107.  4.  The  only  lesson  of  morality  proper  for  children,  p.  120. 
5.  His  idea  of  liberty,  p.  123.  6.  His  views  about  books,  p.  130.  7. 
Didactic  teaching,  p.  133. 

Fitch.  Read  Lectures  IV.  and  V.  No  teacher  can  fail  to  be  bene- 
fitted by  the  simple  and  practical  discussion  of  memory  and  the  mode 
of  training  it  given  in  the  fifth  lecture.  It  is  especially  important  to 
grasp  clearly  the  distinction  between  verbal  (or  mechanical)  and  rational 
memory,  and  to  recognize  when  learning  by  heart  is  legitiinate^  for  teach- 
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ers  €rr  constantly  both  by  over  doing  and  by  underdoing  this  matter. 
So  too  we  commend  warmly  the  discussion  of  printed  questions  in 
books.  In  the  second  of  the  two  lectures  the  reader  will  find  the  dis- 
cussions of  questioning  very  suggestive,  and  that  of  written  examina- 
tions to  cover  both  the  value  of  them  and  the  best  ways  to  man^e 
them. 

Sully.  Read  chapters  VII.  and  VIII.  In  these  we  have  a  clear 
presentation  of  the  reasons  which  underlie  the  objective  method  of 
teaching  children.  The  closing  sections  of  each  chapter  make  a  brief 
application  of  its  principles  to  the  work  of  training,  and  these  should 
be  read  with  constant  references  to  the  preceeding  discussion. 

Politics.  Read  chapters  XX.  to  XXV.  inclusive.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  money  paragraphs  162  and  163  stating  what  makes  gold  and 
silver  especially  adopted  to  this  use,  and  what  the  stamp  signifies  are  to 
be  most  carefully  hiastered.  So  in  the  following  chapter  paragraph 
177  contains  what  is  most  vital.  Such  also  are  189  and  190,  199;  21  i, 
21S  and  224. 

History.  Read  to  page  478.  The  blackboard  analysis  p.  422  sets 
bri^y  before  the  eye  an  outline  of  the  period;  and  on  page  479 the  im- 
portant dates  to  learn  are  those  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  of  Charles  V.  (the 
most  important  persoAage  of  the  period),  and  of  Queen  Elizabefdi. 
From  a  knowledge  of  these  the  others  can  be  given  proximately.  Use 
the  head  lihes  (in  full  black  type)  as  catch  words  to  test  your  mastery 
of  the  contents  of  the  lesson. 

Literature.  In  Brooke  read  to  page  93.  Dwell  upon  the  im- 
portant authors  until  you  are  master  of  what  Mr.  Brooke  says  of  them, 
but  pass  over  the  others  more  lightly.  The  discussion  of  the  thre^ 
phases  of  latter  Elizabethan  poetry  and  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the 
drama  are  of  great  interest  and  value.     In  Swinton  read  to  page  210. 


IN  THE  LIBRARY.— THE  PROFESSIONAL  READING  OF 

TEACHERS. 

FV«m  the  profatce  of  Prof.  O.  Stanley  Hairs  Biblfography  of  Bdocation. 

The  amount  of  general  educational  literature  now  published  is  very 
great.  In  Germany,  during  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  tlifc 
repeal  of  the  law  controlling  the  introduction  of  text-books,  theif  nunfi- 
bef  has  grbaidy  increased.     A  trade  catalo^e  for   1884  ehumerates 
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about  two  thousand  books  and  pamphlets,  including  new  editions,  which 
appeared  in  the  German  language  during  that  year.  More  than  three 
fourths  of  these  were  text- books,  and  the  rest  more  genenil  pedagogic 
treatises.  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  periodicals,  clevoted  exdusively 
to  education,  were  published  in  that  langus^e  last  year.  A  Berlin  firm, 
in  a  letter  now  before  me  offers  to  supply  six  hundred  and  eighty-four 
thousand  sdiool  reports,  of  the  trade  in  which  it  makes  a*  ^specialty,  all 
for  less  than  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  states  that  the  British  Museum 
has  laid  in  as  complete  sets  of  these  as  could  be  had  since  1863,  now 
some  fifty  thousand  in  number.  Our  own.  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion has  now  not  ^r  from  sixty  thousand  titles  of  books  and  pamphlets 
and  more  important  magazine  articles,  mainly  pedagogical  in  character, 
in  its  imprinted  drawer  catalogue,  which  have  accumulated  since  its  es- 
tablishment, mainly  by  exchange  and  gifis,  etc.,  with  little  effort  or 
funds  for  systematic  purchase.  Mr.  Bardeen  of  Syracuse  printed  some 
years  ago  a  list  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  American  periodicals  de- 
voted exclusively  to  education,  and  a  reliable  editor  informs  me  he  has 
enumerated  over  three  hundred  American  periodicab  of  this  class  (of 
course  not  including  Sunday-school  publications  or  college  journals)* 
There  are  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  publishing;  housed  in  the 
United  States  which  issue  educational  work^,  some  of  their  text4books 
for  lower  grades  of  schools  quiedy  reaching  an  enormous  s^e»  Many 
of  the  educational  journals  are  published  by  or  are  under  the  control  ot 
these  firms,  many  if  not  most  of  which  also  have,  or  are  ambitious  to 
have,  a  full  and  complete  set  of  text-books  on  all  the  chief  school 
branches, — the  number  of  which  is  still  increasing, — as  well  as  courses 
of  pedagogic  reading  for  teachers,  all  their  own.  In  France,  England, 
and  Italy  this  activity  is  somewhat  less,  but  is  now  rapidly  growing. 

That  aU  this  will  result  in  good  there  can  be  little  doubt,  although  the 
motives  to  produce  the  best  in  quality  are  at  present  poorJy  rewarded, 
and  the  quantity  of  material  prolongs  the  slow  but  inevitable  selective 
processes.  All  these  fields  of  literature  must  be  at  least  ^saimpled,  and 
used  for  special  illustration  of  methods  or  as  sources  of'  information,  in 
a  perfect  bibliography.  But  in  the  field  of  more  strictly  pedagogic  lit- 
erature, which  is  relatively  limited,  the  material  is  yet  far  too  great  to 
be  mastered  in  a  lifetime  of  the  most  diligent  reading,  and :  the  reading 
time  of  most  teachers  is  quite  limited.  Henc«  they  cannot  "be  too  select 
in  flieir  choice  of  books.     They  must  assiduously  cultiviaite  -the  robust 
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moral  power  of  Ignoring  the  great  mass  of  petty,  under- vitalized  and 
worthless  reading-matter  that  is  printed  for  them,  which  m^es  real 
knowledge  impossible,  and  resolve — to  adopt  a  well-known  phrase — 
that  the  things  they  read  shall  be  things  worth  reading. 

The  habit  of  reading  what  is  beneath  one's  own  level,  whether  fos- 
tered by  ennui,  idle  curiosity,  antiquarian  interest,  a  sense  of  duty,  or, 
worst  of  all,  by  a  false  sense  of  the  authority  of  things  printed,;is  so  be- 
littling, and  the  exact  inverse  of  educational,  that  one  would  hardly  ex- 
pect educators  to  be  so  prone  to  it.  Teachers  who  will  maintain  a  proper 
degree  of  intellectual  self-respect,  and  be  as  select  in  tlieir  reading  as  we 
should  all  be  in  the  society  we  keep,  who  will  vigorously  reject  the  sec- 
ond best, —  i6  say  nothing  of  the  tenth  or  twentieth  best, — may,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  time  at  their  disposal,  and  now  squandered  on  print  un- 
worthy of  them,  reasonably  hope  to  master  most  of  the  best,  at  least  if 
they  confine  themselves  to  one  language  or  one  department. 

To  do  this,  however,  not  only  is  some  hardihood  of  self-denial,  but 
also  some  knowledge  of  the  good  and  evil  in  pedagogic  print,  needed, 
and  just  this  is  what  American  teachers  are  at  present  seeking  in  more 
ways,  I  believe,  than  ever  before.  In  seeking  the  best  there  is  much  to 
mislead  and  little  to  guide  teachers. 

In  the  general  reading  of  every  teacher,  of  whatever  grade,  should 
be  included  some  work  on  the  history  of  education,  and  some  psycho- 
logical and  some  hygienic  literature.  Every  teacher  should  select  some 
department  or  topic,  connected  in  many  cases  probably  with  the  teach- 
ing they  prefer,  about  which  the  reading  should  center.  In  this  field  they 
would  in  time  come  to  know  the  best  that  had  been  done  or  said,  and 
themselves  become  more  or  less  an  authoriative  center  of  information 
for  others  about  them,  and  could  make  contributions  that  would  render 
many  their  debtors,  not  only  by  positive  additions  to  their  knowledge, 
but  in  guiding  their  reading,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  one  per- 
son can  render  another.  As  teachers  thus  gradually  become  specialists 
in  some  such  limited  sense,  their  influence  will  do  more  than  has  yet 
been  accomplished  to  realize  the  ideal  of  making  their  work  professional 
in  a  way  in  some  degree  worthy  that  high  term,  and  they  will  be  able 
gradually  to  eflfect  a  greatiy  needed  reform  in  the  present  character  ol 
text-books,  and  all  who  would  lead  in  public  school  education  will  slow- 
ly come  to  see  the  need  of  thorough  and  extended  professional  study. 
The  field  of  education  has  now  become  so  vast  that  the  general  reader 
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who  attempts  to  master  all  the  departments,  alike  is  almost  sure  to  make 
shipwreck,  no  matter  how  brilliant  his  talent  or  how  great  his  industry ; 
while  almost  any  teacher  who  sufficiently  limits  his  work  may  hope  to 
render  real  service  to  the  cause,  even  with  limited  time  and  straitened 
opportunities.  The  interest  in  educational  problems  and  educational 
reading  is  now  perhaps  deeper  and  more  general  in  this  country  than 
ever  before,  and  there  are  nowhere  as  yet  any  signs  of  abatement.  It 
has  never  been  so  necessary  to  read  and  think  diligentiy  to  keep  from 
falling  behind  in  the  race,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  rewards  for  the 
professional  study  of  edncation  have  never  been  so  sure  and  substantial. 
I  believe  that  there  should  and  will  soon  be  a  well-equipped  educational 
library  in  every  large  center,  accessible  to  teachers,  that  every  teacher 
will  own  and  know  a  few  choice  and  well-selected  educational  books, 
and  that  all  who  have  to  do  with  education  will  realize  the  incalculable 
advantage  which  can  now  be  derived  from  its  serious,  prolonged,  and 
professional  study. 


SELECTIONS. 

A  COLLEGE   EDUCATION. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  brief  article  in  a  recent  number  of  Har- 
per's Monthly  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  parents  who  desire  to 
give  their  children  good  educational  advantages,  and  of  young  men 
who  would  do  the  best  for  themselves.  It  is  specially  timely  when  so 
many  newspapers  speak  disparagingly  of  colleges,  and  some  teachers 
seem  anxious  to  confine  their  pupils  to  the  narrow  field  which  they 
themselves  have  explored. 

**  There  is  an  occasional  gibe  at  college -bred  men  as  if  they  were  too 
fine  for  practical  service  in  affairs.  But  the  fact  is  that  they  have  had  a 
powerful  and  controlling  interest  in  such  service.  The  New  England 
emigration,  which  was  the  most  momentous  in  history  and  the  most  in- 
fluential in  early  American  affairs,  was  led  by  college  men.  The  most 
powerful  revolutionary  leaders  were  college  men.  The  chiefe  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  were  college  men.  The  party  cap- 
tains and  political  champions  during  the  Constitutional  century  have 
been,  in  most  effective  part,  college  men.       It  is  not  weakness,  not  an 
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impracticable  tendency  which  breeds  in  the  mind  of  the  country  boy  the 
desire  to  go  to  college.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  instinct  of  conscious 
power  seeking  to  strengthen  itself,  and  such  boys  have  come  to  stand 
among  great  Americans. 

**  The  college  does  not  guarantee  to  every  graduate  all  the  virtues 
and  moral  graces,  nor  all  knowledge  and  wisd6m,  nor  genius  and  states- 
manship and  common  sense.  Neither  can  the  common  school,  nor  the 
academy  do  this,  nor  the  counting-room,  nor  the  work-shop,  nor  the 
caucus.  But  experience  shows  that  the  youths  who  earnestly  desite  the 
knowledge  and  the  training  which  the  college  supplies,  are  those  who 
become  the  men  that  the  country  wants.  To  like  to  read  good  books, 
to  associate  with  generous  and  enlightened  persons,  to  be  frugal,  and 
temperate,  and  cleanly  of  life,  are  evidences  of  tendencies  and  tastes 
which  are  every  parent  hails  in  his  child  with  delight.  In  like  manner, 
the  taste  and  the  desire  for  college  education  are  proofs  of  the  qualities 
which  have  been  of  the  hightest  public  service. 

Of  course  every  private  business  and  every  public  department  are  full 
of  the  most  honorable  and  efficient  men  who  are  not  college-bred,  and 
their  number  is  so  great  that  there  is  sometimes  a  disposition  to  think 
that  the  college  is  a  dilettante  retreat,  and  an  enervating  rather  than  a 
strengthening  influence.  But  this  impression  is,  as  we  have  said,  his- 
torically inaccurate,  and  no  college  man,  whether  he  be  Freshman  or 
Senior,  or  graduate,  need  doubt  that  he  belongs  to  a  company  which 
has  furnished  the  most  efficient  and  illustrous  leaders  at  every  period  of 
the  national  life. 

The  impulse  which  founds  and  sustains  colleges,  the  feelings  which 
bred  in  the  heart  of  Daniel  Webster's  father  the  purpose  to  send  his  son 
to  college,  and  which  in  the  son's  breast  nourished  the  desire  to  go — 
this  loyalty  to  knowledge  as  a  source  of  power  and  to  intellectual  train- 
ing as  the  means  of  its  most  effective  exercise,  is  one  of  the  profound 
instincts  of  human  nature.*' 


Not  to  return  one  good  office  for  another  is  inhuman;  but  to  return 
evil  for  good  is  diabolical.  There  are  too  many  even  of  this  sort,  who, 
the  more  they  owe,  the  more  they  hate.  There  is  nothing  more  danger- 
ous than  to  oblige  these  people,  for  when  they  are  conscious  of  not  pay- 
ing tlie  debt,  they  wish  the  creditor  out  of  the  way. — Seneca, 
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WISCONSIN  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY  FOR  1887. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

State  Superintendent — Jesse  B.  Thayer. 
Assistant  State  Superintendent— W.  H.  Chandler. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

President— John  Bascom,  Madison.     After  July,  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Madi- 
son. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  —  PRESIDENTS. 


Duncan  McGregor, 
Albert  Salisbury, 
George  S.  Albee, 


Platteville. 

Whitewater. 

Oshkosh. 


Warren  D.  Parker, 
J.  J.  Mapel. 


River  Falls. 
Milwaukee. 


CHARITABLE  AND  REFORMATORY  INSTITUTIONS. 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind  — Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Little,  Janesville. 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf — John  W.  Swiler,  Delavan. 
Industrial  School  for  Boys  — W.  H.  Sleep,  Waukesha. 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  —  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Cobb,  Milwaukee. 
State  School— R.  T.  Roberts,  Sparta. 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

In  Commission  December^  1886. 


(Those  marked 

Appleton  .... 
Baraboo  .... 
Beaver  Dam    .   . 

Beloit 

Berlin 

Brodhead,  (vil.)  . 
Columbus  .  .  . 
De  Pere  .... 
Fond  du  Lac  .  . 
Fort  Howard  .  . 
Grand  Rapids 
Green  Bay 
Hudson 
Janesville  . 
Kenosha  . 
La  Crosse 
Madison  . 
Menasha  . 
Menomonie 


with  a  ♦  are  also  Principals  of  Free  High  Schools.) 


A.  B.  Whitman. 
W.  J.  Brier.* 
James  J.  Dick. 
Fayette  Royce. 
N.  M.  Dodson. 
Burr  Sprague. 
W.  G.  Cofes. 
W.  J.  Pollock.* 
Irving  N.  Mitchell.* 
O.  R.  Larsen. 
D.J.  Cole. 
J.  C.  Crawford.* 
Simon  Hunt. 
C.  H.  Keyes.* 
James  Cavenagh. 
Albert  Hardy. 
Wm.  H.  Beach.* 
M.  M.  Schoetz. 
Stella  Lucas. 


Merrill 

Milwaukee  .  .  . 
Mineral  Point .  . 
Neenah  .  .  .  , 
New  London  .  , 
Oconto  .  .  .  , 
Oshkosh  .  .  .  . 
Portage  .  .  .  . 
Prairie  du  Chien . 

Racine 

Ripon 

Sheboygan  .  .  , 
Stevens  Point  .  . 
Sturgeon  Bay  .  , 
Watertown  .  .  . 
Waupaca  ... 
Wausau  .  .  .  , 
Whitewater  .   .   . 


W.  L.  Holden. 
Wm.  E.  Anderson. 
Thos.  Priestly. 
J.  B.  Russell. 

C.  E.  Dickinson. 

D.  P.  Moriarty. 
C.  R.  Nevitt,  Jr. 
W.  S.  Stroud. 
C.  S.  Fuller. 

H.  G.  Winslow. 
L.  G.  Carr. 
George  Heller. 
F.  W.  Cooley.* 
F.  J.  Hamilton. 
C.  F.  Viebahn.* 
J.  H.  Woodnorth. 
Chas.  V.  Bardeen. 
M.  Furlong. 


PRINCIPALS  OF  FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

December  iif  1886. 

(Those  marked  with  a  *  are  also  City  Superintendents.) 

John  O'Hara,  Antigo.  L.  W.  Wood, 

I.  N.  Stewart,  Appleton.  George  Buiton, 

J.  H.  Ackennan.       Arcadia.  W.  J.  Brier,* 

Sumner  H.  Hilliard,  Argyle.  H.  J.  Menzie, 


Augusta. 
Avoca. 
Barafooo. 
Bay  View. 
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A.  C.  T.  Hamlin, 
C.  W.  Merriman, 
A.  F.  Rote, 
Clarence  E.  Ward, 
D wight  Kinney, 
J.  G.  Adams, 
C.  H.  Sylvester, 
Wm.  L.  O'Connor, 
Elsie  L.  Salisbury, 
W.  S.  Axtell, 
J.  A.  Jeffery, 
S.  A.  Connell, 
C.  R.  Long, 
H.  S.  TibbiLs, 


v 


t 


.  T.  Sims, 

E.  Bainbridge, 
L.  S.  Hulburt, 
Elias  Dewey, 
W.  J.  Pollock,* 
J.  W.  Livingston, 
1.  W.  Nesbit, 
M.  H.  Jackson, 
J.  K.  McGregor, 
C.  A.  Goggin, 
13.  D.  Mayne, 
J.  A.  Hancock, 
C.  C.  Merriman, 
C.  G.  Woolcock, 
Irving  N.  Mitchell,* 
'.  Q.  Emery, 

..  S.  Keeley, 
J.  H.  Gould, 
Philinda  Whiting, 

B.  R.  Goggins, 
J.  C.  Crawford,* 

C.  U.  Boley, 

L.  L.  Lightcap, 
Dennis  J.  Murphy, 
Emil  V.  Wemick, 
"as.  H.  Derse, 
^.  B.  Dudgeon, 
W.  H.  Hickok, 
C.  H.  Keyes,* 
H.  T.  Wieman, 
C.  H.  Leach, 
M.  McMahon, 
John  C.  Camp, 
H.  L.  Terry, 
Eug.  E.  McDermot, 
I.  E.  Hoyt, 
Wm.  H.  Beach,* 
W.  A.  Hodge, 
Geo.  S.  Grubb, 
Horace  Gibson, 
W.  W.  Kilgore, 
H.  J.  Evans, 
M.  C.  Porter, 
A.  W.  Burton, 
Enoch  Vernon, 


I 


Beaver  Dam. 

Beloit. 

Berlin. 

Black  Earth. 

Black  River  Falls. 

Bloomer. 

Boscobel. 

Brandon. 

Brodhead. 

Burlington. 

Cadott. 

Chilton. 

Chippewa  Falls. 

Clinton. 

Clintonville. 

Colby. 

Columbus. 

Darlington. 

Delavan. 

Depere. 

Dodgeville. 

Durand. 

East  Troy. 

Eau  Claire. 

Edgerton. 

Elkhorn. 

Elroy. 

Evansville. 

Fennimore. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fort  Atkinson. 

Fox  Lake. 

Geneva. 

Glenbulah. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Green  Bay. 

Hartford. 

Hazel  Green. 

Highland. 

Hillsborough. 

Horicon. 

Hudson. 

Humbird. 

Janesville. 

Jefferson. 

Kenosha. 

Kewanna. 

Kiel. 

Lake  Mills. 

Lancaster. 

Lodi. 

Madison. 

Marshall. 

Mauston. 

Mayville. 

Mazomanie. 

Menasha. 

Merrill. 

Merrillan. 

Middleton. 


Phillip  Eden, 
C.  F.  Niles. 
L.  S.  Pease, 
Wm.  A.  Cundy, 
Chas.  Pickering, 
W.  J.  Bowell, 
M.  S.  Freeman, 
C.  Ji.  Oakley. 

E.  E.  Fowler, 
Francis  Cleary, 
C.  W.  Dumont, 
C.  W.  Cabeen, 
R.  B.  McClenon, 
J.  B.  Babcock, 
W.  F.  Gray, 

R.  H.  Halsey, 
T.  H.  Lage, 
A.  J.  Smith, 
Otto  Gaffron, 
W.  G.  Clough, 

F.  H.  Blondell, 

G.  E.  Cabanis, 
James  Melville, 
H.  D.  Densmore, 
R.  B.  Hazard, 

A.  R.  Sprague, 

A.  B.  West, 
H.  R.  Smith, 
J.  P.  Huber, 
Chas.  Friedel, 
C.  F.  Ninman, 
E.  N.  Livermore, 
J.  G.  Skeels, 

L.  D.  Roberts, 

E.  G.  Haylett, 

B.  F.  Anderson, 
Henry  Jane, 

L.  H.  Clark, 
J.  H.  Terry, 

F.  W.  Cooley,* 
Linda  Whiting, 

C.  F.  Cronk, 
Wm.  O.  Brown, 
I.  M.  Buell, 

G.  W.  Reigle, 
C.  O.  Marsh, 

J.  A.  Aylward, 
M.  G.  Stillman, 
C.  F.  Viebahn,* 
L.  L.  Wright. 
F.  C.  Howard, 
Henry  Starks, 
Hugh  Mclndoe, 
A.  W.  Smith, 
E.  W.  Walker, 
W.  J.  Hughes, 
W.  D.  Gibson, 
C.  A.  Fowler, 


Mineral  Point. 
Monroe. 
Montello. 
Mount  Hope. 
Muscoda. 
Necedah. 
Neenah. 
Neillsville. 
New  Lisbon. 
New  London. 
New  Richmond. 
Nicollet. 
Oconto. 
Omro. 
Oregon. 
Oshkosh. 
Pepin. 
Pewaukee. 
Plymouth. 
Portage. 

Port  Washington. 
Potosi. 
Poynette. 
Prairie  du  Chien. 
Prescott. 
Racine. 
Reedsburg. 
Richland  Center. 
Ripon. 
River  Falls. 
Sauk  City. 
Sextonville. 
Sharon. 
Shawano. 
Sheboygan 
Sheboygan  Falls. 
ShuUsburg. 
Sparta. 

Spring  Green. 
Stevens  Point. 
Stockbridge. 
Stoughton. 
Sturgeon  Bay. 
Sun  Prairie. 
Tomah. 
Two  Rivers. 
.  Unity. 
Viroqua. 
Walworth. 
Watertown. 
Waupaca. 
Waupun,  Dod'e  co 
Waupun. 
Wausau. 
Wauwatosa. 
Westfield. 
West  Salem. 
Whitewater. 
Wonewoc. 
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Adams  . 
Ashland  . 
Barron  . 
Bayfield  . 
Brown 
Bufi^Io  . 
Burnett  . 
Calumet  . 
Chippewa 
Clark  .  . 
Columbia 
Crawford 
Dane,  ist  district 
E>ane»  2d  district 
Dodge  .  . 
Door  .  .  . 
Douglas  .  . 
Dunn  .  .  . 
Eau  Claire  . 
Florence 
Fond  du  Lac 
Forest  .  . 
Grant  .  .  . 
Green  .  .  . 
Green  Lake 
Iowa  .  .  . 
ackson  .  . 
efferson 
' uneau  .  . 
Kenosha 
Kewaunee  . 
La  Crosse  . 
La  Fayette 
Langlade  . 
Lincoln  .  . 
Manitowoc 
Marathon  . 
Marinette  . 
Marquette  . 
Milwaukee 
Monroe  .  . 
Oconto  .  . 
Outagamie 
Ozaukee 
Pepin  . 
Pierce  . 
Polk  . 
Portage 
Price  . 
Racine 
Richland 
Rock,  ist  district 
Rock,  2d  district 
St.  Croix     .    .   . 

Sauk 

Sawyer    .... 
Shawano     .    .    . 


.  E.  C.  Morse Arkdale. 

.  A.  F.  Garaghty Butternut. 

.  N.  E.  Carver Chetek. 

.  A.  L.  Ruggles Washburn. 

.  Geo.  F.  Steele Depere. 

.  Geo.  Schmidt Alma. 

.  Tena  Nelson Grantsburg. 

.  Henry  Severin New  Holstein. 

.T.  J.  Kiley Chippewa  Falls. 

.  Addie  Neff Neillsville. 

.  Zadoc  Merrill Pardeeville. 

.  James  F.  Burgess Wauzeka. 

.  Sylvanus  Ames Nora. 

.  E.  J.  Collins Verona. 

iohn  T.  Flavin Watertown. 
.  W.  Kinsel Bailey's  Harbor, 
fenry  S.  Butler Superior. 

.  H.  W.  Reed Fall  City. 

.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Sherwin Eau  Claire. 

.  J.  S.  renberthy Florence. 

.  Thomas  E.  Lyons Mitchell. 

.  James  B.  Monaghan Monico. 

.  Chas.  L.  Harper Lancaster. 

.  J.  L.  Sherron Albany. 

.  A.  W.  Millard Markesan. 

.  B.  W.  Gillett Avoca. 

.  W.  J.  Hoskins Merrillan. 

.  T.  A.  Sheridan Waterloo. 

.  M.  L.  Bunnell Mauston. 

.  Wm.  Middlecamp Somers. 

.  Wlastimil  Swaty Ahnapee. 

.  A.  O.  Rhea West  Salem. 

.  H.  C.  Martin Darlington. 

.  J.  H.  Dawley Antigo. 

.  W.  L.  Holden Merrill. 

.  John  Nagle Manitowoc. 

.  1.  P.  Briggs Wausau. 

.  H.  C.  Todd Peshtigo. 

.  Chas.  S.  Kelsey Montello. 

.  Philip  Lynch Oakwood. 

.  J.  P.  Galiger Tomah. 

.  H.  Allan Oconto. 

.  R.  H.  Schmidt Seymour. 

.  J.  E.  Reichert Thiensville. 

.  L.  A.  Sahlstrom Stockholm. 

.  G.  L.  Bowman Prescott. 

.  Lester  B.  Dresser Oscoela  Mills. 

.  D.  W.  Heflfron Stevens  Point. 

.  Anna  Brosnan Fifield. 

.  Wm.  G.  Gittings Racine. 

.  A.  H.  Long Richland  Center. 

.  J.  Boyd  Jones Evansville. 

.  H.  C.  Thom Beloit. 

.  Betsey  M.  Clapp New  Richmond. 

.  E.  C.  Wiswall Prairie  du  Sac. 

.  A.  A.  SafFord Hay  ward. 

.  W.  A.  Gralapp Wittenberg. 
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Sheboygan lames  Leahy Random  Lake. 

Taylor Ernest  Pries ,  Medford. 

Trempealeau W.  L.  Cummings Trempealeau. 

Vernon D.  O.  Mahooey Virqqua. 

Walworth Leo  A.  Williams Whitewater. 

Washburn G.  A.  Barker Shell  Lake. 

Washington Chas.  F.  Leins Kewaskum. 

Waukesha      A.  J.  Smith Pewaukee. 

Waupaca Wm.  Fowlie Sheridan. 

Waushara Eugene  Monroe Pine  River. 

Winnebago W.  W.  Kimball Omro. 

Wood Geo.  T.  Rowland Grand  Rapids. 


EDITORIAL. 

Thr  Educational  TVm^^  (London)  says:  **  Oxford  has  really  been  utilized 
during  the  long  vacation.  A  number  of  elementary  schoolmasters  were  invited 
to  make  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  University,  combining  instruction  with  a  pleasant 
holiday,  and  forty-eight  of  them  have  eagerly  taken  advantage  of  the  offer. 
Courses  of  lectures  were  arranged  for  them  in  the  classics,  natural  sciences, 
moral  philosophy  and  logic,  at  the  moderate  charges  of  7  s  6d  for  a  single 
course,  or  15  s  for  all  all  the  courses.  They  lived  rent  free  and  were  boarded  at 
the  rate  of  25  s  weekly.  They  boated,  cricketed,  and  played  tennis,  and  lion- 
ized at  their  own  sweet  wills;  and  when  the  little  term  was  over,  expressed  a 
strong  sense  of  the  benefit  they  had  derived  from  their  stay  at  Oxford.  In  fiaict, 
the  experiment  has  been  successful  beyond  a  doubt,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
it  will  be  repeated.'*  After  all  old  England  promises  to  be  ahead  of  some  of 
our  States  in  the  movement  to  bring  the  Universities  into  vital  relation  with  the 
elementary  schools,  so  that  the  latter  may  directly  reap  the  benefits  of  these 
great  establishments  of  learning.  What  such  a  "summer  school"  as  this 
might  do  for  the  schools  of  a  great  nation  by  elevating  their  ideals  and  increas- 
ing the  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers,  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
What  is  wanted  is  that  the  Universities  should  abandon  their  "aloofness,"  and 
recognize  their  responsibilities  as  educational  leaders.  They  must  identify 
themselves  with  movements  to  elevate  and  instruct  the  people,  and  make  their 
culturfe  and  wisdom  count  for  the  common  good.  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  done  something  in  this  way:  it  has  founded  a  chair  of  pedagogy,  and  iden- 
tified itself  through  this  with  the  teachers'  institutes;  it  has  begun  to  aid  more 
extensively  the  work  of  the  Teachers'  Association;  it  has  sought  and  established 
relations  with  a  large  number  of  high  schools,  by  which  their  graduates  are  re- 
ceived into  its  classes  on  their  certificates  or  diplomas;  it  has  contributed  pow- 
erfully to  the  establishment  and  work  of  the  farmers'  institutes.  These  things 
are  of  great  service.  Now  let  the  example  of  Oxford  be  followed.  Let  the 
University  be  opened  for  four  weeks  during  the  summer  for  a  teachers'  sum- 
mer school;  let  its  libraries  and  cabinets  be  at  their  disposal  under  reasonable 
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legulations;  let  it  offer  lectures  in  at  least  four  departments  of  work  useful  in 
the  common  schools.  Will  there  not  be  at  once  a  hearty  response  from  the 
leachers  of  the  State  ?  What  more  delightful  place  than  Madison  for  the  sum- 
mer holidays,  for  boating,  tennis,  base  ball  playing,  and  other  amusements  ? 
What  better  company  in  which  to  spend  the  hours  than  such  an  offer  would 
bring  together?  What  more  beneficial  move  to  help  the  high  schools  and  im- 
prove their  work,  than  thus  to  bring  University  professors  directly  into  contact 
with  a  large  body  of  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  high  schools.  The  move 
is  feasible,  is  demanded  in  the  interests  of  the  State.  Why  shall  it  not  be  in- 
augurated promptly? 

Teachers'  Examinations  as  at  present  arranged  under  our  law  are  certainly 
productive  of  much  harm.  To  begin  with,  they  are  a  great  burden — a  burden 
and  expense  to  the  teachers,  and  a  burden  to  the  county  superintendent,  whose 
oiergies  are  needed  in  other  directions.  Yet  as  matters  stand  the  great  body 
of  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin  are  re-examined  every  year,  and,  what  ]s  worse, 
tfiey  are  re-examined  on  exactly  the  same  branches  year  after,  and,  as  a  rule, 
by  the  same  person  who  has  already  tested  them  several  times.  There  is  cer- 
tainly something  farcical  in  all  this,  something  unnecessary  and  insensate. 
Here  we  seem  to  behold  the  child  pulling  up  his  plants  every  little  while  to  see 
if  their  roots  are  growing.  In  addition  to  the  burden  of  this  unnecessary  work, 
ft  may  be  shown  that  evil  comes  of  it.  Teathers  are  kept  by  it  in  a  very  nar- 
row rut.  They  must  get  ready  for  the  next  examination,  and  accordingly  palter 
over  familiar  branches  instead  of  trying  to  make  some  advance.  The  greatest 
need'  iis  that  they  should  be  driven  out  of  the  rut.  There  is  nothing  quickening 
ini  this  going  year  after  year  over  the  same  studies.  They  are  not  thus  any  bet- 
ter known.  Go  on  to  something  more  difficult,  to  something  new,  and  thus  the 
old  and  familiar  will  become  more  significant.  But  how  can  the  teachers  be 
driven  out  of  the  ruts  ?  By  a  wholesome  revision  of  our  legislation.  In  Cana- 
da teachers  may  not  present  themselves  a  second  time  as  candidates  for  a  third 
grade  certificate;  they  must  advance  to  something  better,  or  retire.  In  Indiana, 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  which  has  authority,  ordered  six  months  ago, 
that  after  January  i,  1887,  every  applicant  for  a  certificate  must  present  a  com- 
position on  one  of  a  list  of  books,  Ivanhoe,  Esmond,  The  Spy,  David  Copper- 
field,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  etc.  A  still  better  plan  would  be,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
to  enact  that  each  applicant  appearing  for  a  renewal  of  certificate  must  present 
himself  in  at  least  one  or  two  additional  subjects.  This  would  substitute  motion  in 
advance  for  motion  in  a  circle.  It  would  say  "if  you  expect  to  teach  others  you 
must  grow  yourself;**  and  pushing  teachers  on  to  higher  attainments  would  cre- 
ate a  love  for  learning,  and  tend  to  hold  many  to  the  work  who  now  leave  it  for 
very  ennui.  Or,  if  this  is  not  acceptable,  limit  a  third  grade  certificate  to  schools 
9i  twenty  pupils  or  under,  a  second  grade  good  for  two  years,  to  district 
schools  and  schools  of  two  departments,  and  require  for  the  rest  a  first  grade 
GMtificate,  good' for  four  years  without  re-examination.    Wh^t  we  need  is  an 
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uplift,  something  to  rescue  us  from  the  dead-grind  of  a  system  which  puts  a 
premium  upon  immobility,  and  enacts  as  a  part  of  the  law  that  **the  teacher 
shall  be  narrow."  Examinations  are  necessary  nuisances,  and  not  '*  a  joy  for- 
ever.'* It  is  desirable  to  have  what  are  necessary,  but  to  avoid  by  all  possible 
means  having  a  single  one  more. 

Let  us  contrast  two  possible  conditions  of  learning.  In  the  one  case  a  lad  is 
busy  with  his  lessons,  and  happily  busy.  Neither  honors  nor  failures  occur  to 
him  as  possible  in  a  matter  of  the  sort  he  has  in  hand;  therefore  he  works  nat- 
urally and  simply.  When  he  talks  with  his  instructor  he  says  what  he  thinks, 
and  says  it  frankly.  He  does  not  pretend  to  know  what  he  has  not  understood; 
no  trick  to  appear  clever  suggests  itself  to  him,  for  he  is  not  thinking  of  himself 
but  of  his  subject.  He  is  ingenious;  takes  his  own  road  to  results;  rejoices  to 
discover  that  they  can  be  reached  in  several  ways;  laughs  at  his  own  stupidity; 
is  alert  to  see,  and  learn,  and  exercise  his  powers,  for  the  pleasure  he  finds  in 
their  exercise.  He  blunders  and  by  so  doing  learns  not  to  blunder,  without 
having  nine  deducted  from  his  average  each  time  in  order  to  make  him  careful. 
There  is  zest  in  his  life,  elasticity  in  his  mind,  a  prevading  sense  of  progress  and 
of  power  transfusing  delight  through  his  whole  being.  In  the  second  case,  also, 
a  lad  is  busy  with  his  lessons;  he  is  working  to  get  a  rank  of  one  hundred.  He 
enjoys  getting  one  hundred  because  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  look  down  upon 
others  from  a  superior  position.  He  works  nervously  and  anxiously,  however, 
for  he  has  a  reputation  to  maintain.  Here  is  a  difficulty,  but  he  does  not  like 
to  have  any  one  known  that  it  bothered  him.  Possibly  it  will  fall  to  some  other 
boy;  or  it  may  be  that,  if  it  falls  to  him,  he  can  cover  up  his  igorance  by  a  skil- 
ful dodge,  or  a  shrewd  question.  Confess  his  ignorance  !  bless  you,  that  would 
cost  him  a  heavy  deduction  from  his  standing.  He  too  blunders — we  are  all 
blunderers,  men  as  well  as  boys,  and  it's  a  bad  trait — but  his  blunder  makes  him 
unhappy,  morose,  perhaps  ugly.  Examination  stares  him  in  the  face:  his  mind 
is  tense  but  not  elastic;  his  work  shrewd  but  not  genuine;  his  knowledge  a  form- 
al, routine  sort  of  affair,  well  adapted  to  show  off  on  paper  if  he  only  gets  started 
right.  He  fails — alas!  the  wreck.  Marks,  honors,  reputation  gone:  but  that 
is  not  the  worst  of  it — that  sprt  of  wholesome  confidence  in  himself  which  car- 
ries a  boy  through  difficulties  because  he  did  not  realize  them  —  that  confidence 
is  shaken.  He  is  more  likely  to  blunder  now  than  he  was  before.  Poor  fellow! 
He  knows  some  things  drearily,  and  for  the  most  part  wishes  he  did  not  have  to 
study,  and  expects  that  some  day  he  will  escape  out  of  the  humdrum  and  drudg:- 
ery  which  he  barely  tolerates,  if  he  does  not  heartily  detest  it.  What  makes  the 
difference  ? 

In  this  number  we  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  our  readers  the  first  of 
a  series  of  papers  by  Prof  F.  H.  King,  of  the  River  Falls  Normal  School,  on 
"  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  with  especial  reference  to  the  use  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics."  We  need  not  recommend  the  series  to  the  carefiil  study  and  use  of 
our  readers.     It  is  apparent  from  the  first  article  that  the  papers  will  present  the 
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SDbJect  in  a  fresh  and  original  way,  guiding  even  beginners  so  clearly  that  they 
will  be  able  to  do  something  better  with  their  classes  than  merely  hear  them  re- 
cite the  contents  of  their  text-books.  Here  are  simple  experiments  and  obser- 
vations which  any  one  can  make,  and  which  will  render  the  subject  of  real  and 
abiding  interest  to  the  pupils. .  We  hope  to  be.  able  to  pr^ent  the  papers  reg- 
ularly, every  month. 

The  time  has  not  come  to  judge  of  the  results  of  the  administration  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  which  closed  with  the  last  month;  but  it  will 
be  useful  to  recall  a  few  of  the  principal  public  measures  which  have  originated 
during  its  continuance.  They  will  at  least  serve  to  make  clear  how  the  school 
system  of  the  State  is  growing  in  solidity  and  effectiveness.  First,  as  to  the 
high  schools:  We  have  seen  the  system  of  special  State  aid  to  those  institu- 
tions, which  was  at  first  a  provisional  measure  for  a  limited  number  of  years,, 
extended  indefinitely.  Its  results  have  been  excellent.  We  now  have  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  of  these  schools  which  have  complied  with  the  conditions- 
of  the  law  and  are  sharing  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund.  Then  the  higb 
schools  have  been  elevated  in  tone  by  the  legislation  requiring  their  principals 
to  hold  a  State  certificate  or  its  equivalent,  and  placing  the  schools  directly  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  State  Superintendent.  Irresponsibility  and  vexatious 
conflicts  of  authority  are  thus  cleared  out  of  the  way,  and  proper  stimulus  to 
growth  is  furnished.  Town  high  schools,  with  a  special  fund  for  their  encour- 
agement, have  been  provided  for,  and  several  of  them  are  springing  up  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State.  The  provision  for  pedagogical  instruction  in  the  State 
University,  and  for  instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  in  the  higlv 
schools,  looks  to  the  steady  improvement  of  the  whole  teaching  force  of  the 
State.  This  end  has  been  further  sought  by  the  introduction  of  a  series  of  in- 
stitutes for  graded  school  teachers,  six  of  which  have  been  held  during  the  pres- 
ent winter:  and  again  by  the  annual  conventions  of  the  County  Superintendents- 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  together  regarding  their  work,  which  ought  to- 
contribute  powerfully  to  the  uniformity  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties.  For  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools  the  mill  tax,  which 
has  largely  increased  the  school  fund  to  be  distributed  to  them,  will  prove  a 
most  important  measure.  The  justice  of  it,  and  also  the  wisdom  of  it;  ought  to 
be  apparent  to  any  reflecting  person,  for  we  are  all  interested  in  having  all  the 
children  of  the  State  educated,  and  even  with  this  did  the  heaviest  burden  falls 
on  those  who  have  the  poorest  advantages.  In  these  ways  at  least  -the  school 
system  of  the  State  has  grown  in  strength  and  effectiveness  during  the  past  ad- 
ministration. 


Let  children  know  something  of  the  worth  of  money  by  earning  it;  overpay 

them  if  you  will,  but  let  them  get  some  idea  of  equivalents;  if  they  get  distorted 

notions  of  values  at  the  start  they  will  never  be  righted.—  Taitnage. 
Vol.  XVII.,  So.  1.-8. 
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^    •         SHALL  WE  STUDY  GRAMMAR? 

Professor  Gillan  made  a  little  experiment  at  the  Institutes  for  Graded  School 
Teachers  held  during  the  winter,  the  results  ot  which,  as  given  below,  afford 
food  for  reflection.  In  all  the  Institutes  the  same  list  of  questions  was  used,  as 
follows: 

Fill  each  blank  in  the  following  sentences  with  one  of  these  words:  *'he/' 
"she,"  ''him,"  "her,"  "I,"  "me."' 

1.  She  says  that  y^u  and  ....   may  go. 

2.  Let  not  him  boast  that  puts  his  armour  on,  but  ....  that  takes  it  oft. 

3.  It  makes  no  difference  to  either  you  or  ...   . 

4 that  Cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out. 

5.  Who  ate  the  oranges?    It  was  .... 

6.  You  and  ....  and  ....  will  manage  the  affair. 

7.  If  I  were  ....  I  would  resist. 

8.  Was  it  .    .   .    .  that  I  saw?    No  it  was  .... 

9.  Will  you  let  Mary  and  ....  go  home? 

10.  When  you  saw  ....  and  ....  we  were  walking. 

11.  May  .   .   .   .  and  ....  read  the  letter? 

12.  She  wants  ....  and  .   .   .   .  to  be  prompt. 

13.  Oh,  no,  ray  child,  'twas  not  in  war; 
And  ....  that  kills  a  single  man 
His  neighbors  all  abhor. 

14.  Look  at  Lucy  and  .   .   .   .  ;  we  are  running. 

15.  If  you  will  let  George  and  ....  set  together  we  shall  be  quiet. 

16.  It  is  neither  ....  nor  ....  that  is  wanted. 

17 that  overcometh  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple. 

Fill  the  following  with  "we,"  "us,"  "they,"  "them." 

18.  That  is  wholesome  doctrine  for  ...   .  Americans. 

19.  It  is  not'.   .   .   .  but ....  whom  he  seeks  to  please. 

20.  Did  you  say  that ....  or  ...   .  were  chosen  ? 
12.  She  told  Helen  and  ....  boys  to  speak  plainly. 

22.  Let  none  touch  it  but  ....  who  are  dean. 

23.  It  was  ....  whom  you  saw. 

24.  Could  it  liave  been  ...   .  who  did  the  mischief. 

25.  Whom  did  she  call  ?     ....  girls. 
Fill  the  following  with  "who"  or  "whom." 

26.  He  knew  not  ....  they  were. 

27.  He  married  a  French  lady  ....  they  say  was  very  witty. 

28.  .  .   ;'•.  do  men  say  that  lam? 

29.  I'see-thefhan  .   .'  .•  .  I  think  is  to  make  the  speech. 

30.  .   .   .~f.4s-tt^you  wish  to  see?  .  ., 
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31.  He  is  not  the  man  ....  I  supposed  he  was. 

■  32 do  you  wish  to  see  ? 

33.    She  is  a  lady  ....  I  know  will  interest  you. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  OF  WRITTEN  WORK  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  IN  INSTITUTES 
FOR  GRADED  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. —  1886. 
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36  per  eeftt< 
21  per  cent. 
29  per  cent. 

66  per  cent. 
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65  per  cent. 

66  per  cent. 
66  per  cent. 
72  per  cent. 

Totals  .... 

186 1        6 

71 

74 



66  per  cent. 

(a)  Lina  Williams. 
(D)  Ella  J.  Taylor, 
(c)  Elsie  Bristol. 


(d)  Janet  S.  Levins. 

(e)  Anna  E.  Tennent,  Jennie  Patter- 
son. 


.THAT   PROBLEM. 


OcoNOMOwoc,  Wis.,  Dec.  13,  1886. 
Editor  Journal  of  Education: 

In  the  1 2th  arithmetical  problem,  page  520,  of  the  last  Journal,  I  think  there 
is  an  error  as  to  the  number  expressing  the  whole  income.  The  example  will 
not  "prove." 

|2, 500X  •  o8=|2oo.  00 
|2,o25X.o7=|i4i-75 

1341-75.  which  I  think  is  the  whole  income,  instead 
of  $475-76  as  stated.  Respectfully,  D.  B.  Smith. 

[Thanks  for  the  corection. —  Ed.] 

orthoephv  and  orthography. 

Mr.  Editor:  At  some  future  time  please  give  us,  through  the  columes  of  the 
Journal,  a  scheme  for  teaching  orthoephy  and  orthography. 

A.  BENOITi 

The  task  thus  assigned  is  a  large  one,  and  the  most  that  can  be  attempted  at 
present  is  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  bearing  upon  it.  Possibly  these  will  call 
out'differences  of  opinion.  ; 
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Orthography  is  nothing  but  spelling  **  writ  large.-'  Our  September  number 
contained  some  admirable  suggestions  regarding  the  teachii^  of  this  branch, 
taken  from  Mr.  Fitch's  "  Lectures  on  Teaching."  It  is  treated  there  in  its  pro- 
per relation,  as  subsidiary  to  reading  and  writing,  and  incidental  to  these  stud- 
ies. The  spelling  book  is  at  best  but  a  concession  to  the  weakness  and  incapac- 
ity of  teachers,  and  with  the  growth  of  real  teaching  power  will  be  dispensed 
with.  But  one  who  has  not  power  to  secure  results  without  it  should  not  only 
use  it  but  follow  its  plan,  as  probably  better  than  any  he  will  devise.  The  aim 
of  spelling  is  to  secure  in  the  mind  of  the  learner  (i.)  a  distinct  picture  of  how 
each  word  looks,  so  detailed  that  any  defect  in  the  written  word  will  be  at  once 
detected.  He  must,  therefore,  (a)  look  at  the  word  critically  and  analytically; 
and  (b)  practice  writing  it  from  its  sound,  and  in  this  latter  work  compare  his 
errors  with  the  right  form,  that  he  may  grow  careful  and  critical.  (2.)  Spelling 
is  a  help  to  finding  out  new  word  forms  when  they  occur,  and,  therefore,  an  oral 
exercise,  which  builds  up  the  word  syllable  by  syllable,  is  valuable.  A  critical 
habit  is  the  important  thing  to  secure,  and  can  be  gained  only  by  constant  vigi- 
lance to  secure  in  all  written  work  (i.)  the  avoidance  of  errors,  and  (2.)  the  in- 
telligent and  conscientious  correction  of  such  as  occur.  For  the  rest  we  refer 
to  the  extract  from  Mr.  Fitch. 

Scientific  orthoephy,  we  venture  to  maintain,  has  no  proper  place  in  an  ele- 
mentary school.  Children  should  be  taught  to  pronounce  words  correctly,  and  to 
this  end  three  kinds  of  work  especially  conduce:  (i.)  Careful  correction  fo  er- 
rors when  they  occur.  Classes  of  these  may  be  pointed  out  and  drilled  upon 
with  pupils  old  enough  to  profit  by  the  generalization.  (2.)  New  words  should 
be  patiently  taught  correctly  when  they  are  first  encountered.  (3.)  Drill  in  mak- 
ing the  different  vowel  sounds,  and  in  articulating  distinctly  difficult  combina- 
tions should  be  persistent  axid  vigorous.  Habits  of  dropping  final  consonants,  ot 
running  succeeding  words  together,  of  eliding  a  syllable,  of  substituting  one 
vowel  sound  for  another,  and  so  on,  are  to  be  cured  by  patient  drill  of  this  sort. 
If  you  know  two  or  three  general  principles  which  you  are  sure  will  help  your 
pupils  to  correct  their  own  errors,  these  may  be  taught,  but  purely  for  practical 
ends.  The  word  **  orthoephy  "  may  mean  such  work  as  this,  and  we  should  so 
interpret  the  word  in  the  statute  prescribing  the  studies  for  common  schools. 
The  scientific  apparatus  of  technical  orthoephy  which  the  teacher  has  learned 
for  his  own  examination  may  serve  him,  but  will  only  cumber  and  annoy  ele- 
mentary pupils.  Orthoephy,  Webster  tells  us,  is  "the  art  of  uttering  words 
with  propriety;  a  correct  pronunciation  of  words:"  and  this  art  should  be  per- 
sistently taught  by  practicing  the  children  in  it.  Much  that  passes  at  present  un- 
der this  name  (improperly,  we  are  satisfied)  belongs  to  teaching  how  to  use  a 
dictionary,  and  much  time  and  labor  are  wasted,  we  are  satisfied,  by  the  meth- 
ods in  vogue;  but  a  discussion  of  them  is  not  called  for  by  the  question. 

LKARNINCi    TO   DO    BY    DOINCJ. 

In  any  pursuit  outside  of  the  school-room,  what  wise  direction  woukl  be 
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given  in  the  rule  of  learning  to  do  by  doing  ?  What  a  sage  remark  would  the 
physician  make  who  should  tell  his  patient  to  get  well  by  getting  well,  or  the 
master  mechanic  who  should  tell  his  apprentice  to  learn  to  make  an  engine  by 
making  one.  Is  the  engine  so  like  a  wagon  or  a  reaper  that  a  wheelwright  or  a 
maker  of  a  harvester  can  construct  one?  Are  there  not  philosophical  and 
mechanical  principles  peculiar  to  it  which  must  be  observed  ?  Are  not  intelli- 
gence and  skill  necessary  to  its  construction  ?  Would  not  doing  without  know- 
ing, waste  valuable  material  without  producing  any  useful  mechanism  ?  Is  there 
not  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  build  a  sentence  or  construct  a  composition  ? 
Are  there  not  some  things  which  the  pupil  must  know  before  he  can  do  ?  True, 
he  must  do  if  he  ever  learns,  but  the  doing  can  not  be  divorced  from  the  know- 
ing nor  precede  it  in  point  of  time.  The  pupil  comes  to  school  with  vicious 
habits  of  speech  that  have  been  acquired  at  home  and  in  the  street.  His  doings 
with  those  acquisitions  will  only  confirm  them  unless  corrected — in  this  work 
shall  the  pupil  be  forever  corrected,  or  may  he  be  taught  to  be  intelligently 
self-directing  .>  Are  there  not  principles  of  general  application  that  will  govern 
his  efforts  ?  Can  no  deduction  be  made  that  will  apply  to  all  such  cases  as  "  I 
might  have  went. "  "A  strange  sail  was  saw  from  the  mast-head  ? ' '  What  are 
such  deductions  but  definitions  or  rules?  If  their  application  will  enable  him 
not  only  to  correct  his  mistakes  but  avoid  making  them,  how  can  the  learning 
of  them  impede  his  progress?  How  can  any  real  intelligent  advancement  be 
made  without  them  ?  We  repeat  that  doing  and  knowing  are  inseparable,  con- 
temporaneous processes.  It  is  no  more  true  that  the  pupil  learns  by  doing  than 
that  he  learns  by  knowing.  His  corrections  are  valueless  apart  from  the  rea- 
sons for  them ;  but  the  reasons  soon  become  the  laws  which  forbid  their  repeti- 
tion. It  is  true  that  during  the  imitative  period  of  early  childhood,  when  the 
memory  is  receptive  and  tenacious,  empirical  correction  is  useful  and  necessary; 
but  it  can  do  but  littie  toward  eradicating  habits  that  are  rooted  in  years  of  in- 
fraction of  the  laws  of  speech.  Hence  we  see  the  folly  of  those  who  are  con- 
tinually crying  out  against  the  learning  of  definitions  and  rules  and  demanding 
the  substitution  of  practice  work.  The  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other,  and 
neither  can  be  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  with  any  beneficial  result. 

O.  E.  WELLS. 
Manawa,  Wis. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

THE  TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  executive  session  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association  opened  in 
the  agricultural  rooms  at  the  capitol,  on  Monday  evening,  December  27,  1886, 
with  a  large  attendance.  The  evening  was  devoted  largely  to  a  lecture  by  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Lester,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  (Episcopal)  church  of  Milwaukee.  His 
subject  was  '*  Religion  in  the  Public  Schools." 
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Prof.  >Roodr  of-  Palmyra,  introduced  a  resolution,  which  was- adopted,  -for  tlie 
appointment  of  a  committee  oC  three  to  inquire  into  the  State  laws  concerning  ^ 
county  certificates,  .and  to  recommend  to  the  coming  legislature  the  passage  of 
some  law  whereby  teachers  will  be  induced  to  try  lor  higher  grades  of  cerrtfr- 
cates.  A  committee,  composed  of  Prof.  Rood,  of  Palmyra;  Assistant  SuperiiiT 
tendentW.  H.  Chandler,  of  Madison,  and  County  Superiixtendent  C.  L.  Harper,^ 
of  Lancaster,  was  appointed. 

TUESDAY    MORNING. 

This  morning  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:15  by  President  Anderson. 
After  a  few  remarks  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Parker,  the  railway  agent  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  ballot  of  the  Association  was  cast  for  Principal,  A.  W.  Smith,  of  Wau-i 
watosa,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

The  committee  to  respond  to  the  question:  How  May  the  Work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation be  Extended  and  Made  More  Useful  to  All  Classes  of  Teachers  ?  filing 
to  report,  remarks  on  the  subject  were  called  for.  Prof.  W.  G.  Clough,  of  Port- 
age, voiced  some  of  the  criticism  he  had  heard  in  saying  that  the  papers  were* 
usually  pleasant  to  listen  to  but  too  general.  They  were  not  particular  enough 
to  reach  all  the  teachers.  He  thought  the  suggestions  contained  should  be  such 
as  could  be  utilized.  The  work  of  the  Association  should  not  be  institute  work, 
but  its  aim  should  be  practical,  and  hence  more  attractive  to  the  mass  of  teach- 
ers. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Sprague,  of  Racine,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
Proposed  I^egislation  for  the  Education  of  Feeble  Minded  Children,  contained 
the  suggestion  that  a  committee  of  three  members  of  the  Association  be  ap- 
pointed to  present  the  matter  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature;  the 
members  to  be  such  as  could  be  present  at  the  session  and  would  urge  the  in^ 
vestigation  of  the  subject  of  the  custody  and  education  of  such  children;  that 
the  teachers  gain  the  assistance  of  the  press  by  using  their  influence  to  convince 
its  representatives  of  the  great  necessity  of  such  action.  Hon.  W.  H.  Chand- 
ler lamented  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  needed  consultation  on  this  subject 
among  the  members  of  the  committee.  He  thought,  though  much  diversity  of 
opinion  existed  as  to  what  could  be  accomplished  among  these  unfortunates, 
the  experience  of  sister  States, —  Michigan  in  particular, — shows  that  much  can 
be  done  for  this  class.  So  much  has  been  accomplished  for  the  blind  and  mutes, 
that  courage  may  be  gained  for  this  work.  It  needs  persons  of  adaptation  to 
make  it  a  success.  He  hoped  the  members  of  the  Association  would  co-oper- 
ate. He  was  in  favor  of  a  State  school.  There  the  feeble  minded  could  be  ed- 
ucated so  as  to  become  at  least  semi-self  supporting.  In  many  cases,  an  incip- 
ient condition  of  feeble-mindedness  could  be  overcome,  when  if  left  to  them- 
selves they  would  drift  into  imbecility.  Prof  Salisbury  said  that  the  Associa- 
tion was  discussing  a  question  that  had  been  before  it  many  times.  They  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  assenting  to  it,  but  little  had  been  accomplished.  There 
were  three  reasons  why  a  State  school  was  desirable:    ist,  Because  of  the  re- 
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lief  it  would  aflbiKl  to  fomilies;  3(1^  Jt  would  neiieye  th^  <K>|iununity;  3d,  .Becausp. 
of  the  benevolence  in  doing  for  such  children.  It  was  a  qu^^oo  whether  the 
fiunilies  deserved  such  relief,  but  the  communiti^  in  whkh  ,the.,9bydren  were 
ibond  and  the  schools  to  which  they  were  sent,. and  whe^e.  they: proved  such  an 
annoyance,'certainly  did  deserve  and  require,  such.  Few  of  such  children  were 
perhaps  seen  in  private  life,  but  the  records  of  such  schools, as  the  one  at 
Delavan  would  show  a  great  number.*  .  Children .were.often  sent. to ^uch. schools 
because  their  friends  thought  they  were  mute,  whereas  they.  w.ef e  imbecile. 
The  success  of  the  new  State  school  established  lately  at  Sparta  for  dependent 
children  was  problematical  just  now,  and  the  Legislature  might,  wish  to  wait  to 
see  what  the  result  was,  before  they  established  a  new  one  of  the  .kind  needed  to 
educate  the  feeble  minded.  Superintendent  Anderson  thought  the  gentle- 
man spoke  not  exactly  to  the  question  propounded.  Pre&ident  Salisbury  moved 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  to  report  before  the  close  of  the  session 
of  the  Association  what  action  the  Association  should  take  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  educating  the  feeble  minded.  The  motion  wasj  carried,  and  the  chair 
named  President  Salisbury,  W.  H.  Chandler  and.  Prof  Cbamberlin,  as  members 
of  that  committee. 

After  a  short  recess.  President  Salisbury  occupied  the  chair,  .while.  Superin- 
tendent Anderson  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  a  course  pf  science  work 
for  the  common  schools.  In  a  good  system  of  teaching  natural  science,  object 
teaching  should  be  the  introduction,  but  it  should  not  have  language  for  its  aim. 
Lessons  should  follow  as  a  natural  sequence.  No  hasty  telling  sh(>uld  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  natural  development  in  the  child's,  mind.  Familiar  quali- 
ties should  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Prof.  J.  W.  Steams,  a  member  of  .the  commit- 
tee, thought  it  necessary  to  emphasize  one, —  the  peculiar  mental  effect  of  this 
work,'which  trains  children  not  only  to  get  things  from  books,  .but  to  get  intel- 
lectual stimulus  from  contact  with  things.  Such  edpcation  is  so .  different  from 
many  of  the  present  methods  that  its  growth  will  be  slow,  ^me  rather  depre- 
date the  value  of  the  knowledge  gained.  .  Physiology  should  be  taught  early. 
Upon  it  depends  physics  and  chemistry,  so  a  knowledge  of  those  subjects  should 
be  given.  He  thought  the  miscellaneous  stage  of  education  too  much  emphas- 
ized in  the  paper,  and  that  not  enough  provision  was  given  to.  the  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  sciences.  Mr.  West  thought  it  was  not  wise  to.  enumerate  so 
much  apparatus  as  was  specified  for  use  in  the  report.  ...It  might  .be  a  source  of 
(fiscouragement  to  teachers  who  coulfl,  however,,  find  enough  if ,ijhey  sought  for 
it  in  the  proper  spirit.  Mr.  Hardy  felt  the  need  of  such  instruction  but  lament- 
ed lack  of  time.  Superintendent  Anderson  thought  /sxisting. . plans  might  -be 
abridged  so  as  to  meet  the  emergency.  Mr.  Rode  thought  loo  much  time  was 
spent  in  repeating  what  the  children  already  know:  If  this  were  modified,  time 
could  be  found  for  science  work.  Mr.  Briggs  thought,  it  niight.Jbe  well  for  the 
Association  to  place  itself  on  record  by  rcvie^ying  th^  .time  spent,  jand  the  time 
necessary  to  spend  on  many. of  the  elementary  bi^n<jhes...  Mr, .Anderson  movexi 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  conipqsed  of  pj;.  Stearns,  .Mr-  Keyes  and  Mr.. 
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Beach  to  accept^  complete,  revise  or  amend  the  report  as  presented.  The 
motion  was  carried. 

Professor  King,  of  River  Falls,  then  presented  the  subject  ot  **  Methods  of 
Teaching."  and  the  subject  of  "  Atmospheric  Movements."  He  illustrated  the 
subject  by  a  series  of  very  interesting  charts,  showing  the  action  of  the  air 
under  diverse  influences. 

A  resolution  was  then  made  and  adopted,  to  the  effect:  "  That  in  view  of 
the  great  importance  and  the  universal  application  of  the  subject  of  the  lecture 
of  Rev.  C.  S.  I^ester,  and  in  view  of  the  extreme  views  presented,  a  copy  of  the 
same  be  respectfully  presented  for  publication  in  the  Wisconsin  journal  of 
Education  and  the  lecture  and  subject  be  referred  to  a  committee  for  report 
and  for  discussion  at  a  future  meeting  of  this  Association." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 

TUESDAY    AFTERNOON 

The  session  was  opened  by  an  articlttby  Prof.  E.  A.  Berge,  of  the  department 
of  zoology  in  the  State  University;  subject,  *' Science  Teaching  in  the  High 
Schools."  Prof.  G.  W.  Peckham  who  was  to  have  spoken  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, being  unable  to  be  present,  Prof.  Rogers,  of  the  Milwaukee  High  School, 
was  called  upon  for  a  sketch  of  the  work  done  there. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  course  tlie  students  studied  **  The  Science  of 
Common  Things."  The  experiments  were  mostly  performed  by  the  teachers, 
the  pupils  asing  note  books.  The  notes  were  re-written  by  the  pupil  and 
helped  to  advance  the  language  work. 

Prof.  Rogers  would  disagree  with  Prof  Berge,  inasmuch  as  he  found  the  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry  could  be  given  to  the  younger  pupils  and  easily  compre- 
hended by  them.  Chemistry  as  a  study  was  taken  up  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  second  year  and  the  first  half  of  third. 

In  response  to  inquiry,  Prof.  Berge  said  he  found  Milwaukee  pupils  well  pre- 
pared for  thei;:  work,  but  Milwaukee  work  was  no  criterion  for  other  schools,  as 
there  the  teachers  were  more  permanent  and  methods  uniform.  Where  teachers 
are  changed  as  frequently  as  in  many  High  Schools,  boughten  apparatus  was 
necessary.  The  course  of  botany  and  zoology  in  Milwaukee  was  based  upon 
microscopic  work.     He  would  like  to  see  it  in  any  other  High  Schools. 

Mr.  Keyes  thought  something  could  be  done  to  organize  a  summer  sdiool 
such  as  Prof  Berge  had  suggested  in  his  paper.  A  desire  for  such  instruction  as 
it  would  give,  was  growing  among  the  younger  teachers  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Gibson  found  that  because  of  financial  or  other  reasons,  many  ambitious 
and  progressive  teachers,  desiring  such  knowledge,  were  unable  to  attend  either 
University  or  State  Normal  Schools. 

Mr.  Keyes'  motion  that  a  committee  be  empowered  to  organize  a  summer 
school,  having  for  its  aim  the  presentation  of  methods  of  teaching  scierfce,  was 
postponed  for  consideration  until  the  following  day,  when  it  was  unanimously 
:>arried.    The  school  is  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  University. 
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A.  J .  Andrews,  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  was  to  have  introduced  the  sub- 
jects, *' Physical  Education  in  the  Schools,"  and  "Limitations  the  High 
School  Teacher  Does  Well  to  Consider.'*  He  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent on  account  of  sickness.  According  to  previous  arrangement,  E.  R. 
Smith  presented  the  negative  side  of  the  question.  He  thought  the  teacher 
should  direct  the  sitting  and  standing  of  the  child  and  its  manner  of  breathing 
and  all  other  conditions  that  promote  the  health  of  the  child;  but  gymnasHcs 
lay  outside  the  legitimate  work  of  the  school  room.  For  reasons,  he  advanced: 
Pupils,  as  a  rule  do  not  appreciate  their  value.  Hard  working  parents  had  little 
interest  in  them.  There  was  lack  of  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  well 
as  of  proper  rooms  and  apparatus.  The  clothing  of  pupils,  boys  as  well  as 
girls,  forbade  any  extensive  exercise. .«  Many  have  been  injured  by  it,  and  there 
was  an  unequal  need  for  such  exercise  among  pupils  of  the  same  class. 

In  response  to  a  question.  Superintendent  Anderson  said,  in  some  schools  of 
Milwaukee  the  practice  of  gymnastics  or  calisthenics  had  fallen  into  disuse;  in 
others  the  exercise  was  quite  r^^lar. 

President  Salisbury  hoped  the  Association  would  not  be  hasty  in  accepting 
the  sense  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Andrews  had  shown  them  at  Whitewater  what 
could  be  done  for  a  rational,  physical  training.  There  was  less  resistence  from 
the  pupils  than  had  been  expected.    They  worked  with  enthusiasm  and  effect. 

Mr.  Gibson  had  found  the  vitality  of  the  younger  pupils  in  Cincinnati  sapped 
by  the  strain  put  upon  them  by  the  exercise  because  of  the  lack  of  a  large  hall 
and  conveniences  for  ventilating. 

President  Anderson  named  Miss  Rose  Schwartz,  of  Oshkosh,  as  member  of 
the  advisory  committee,  in  place  of  Mr.  Swiler,  of  Delavan,  whose  term  of 
office  had  expired. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Desmond  read  a  paper  on  "  Over  Elaboration  in  Primary  Tfeaching.*' 

The  Association  then  adjourned  until  evening,  and  a  session  of  the  High 
School  section  followed.  The  subjects  discussed  were:  i.  Wtui^*time  should  be 
gfiven  to'the  study  of  Latin,  as  a  preparation  for  University  work,  in  the  High 
School.  2.  In  what  order  should  the  authors  betaken  up.  3.  Who  should  be  en- 
couraged to  take  up  Latin. 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed:  That  four  years  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  full  High  School  course  in  Latin,  and  three  years  is  the  minimum  that 
should  be  recommended. 

Prof.  Herit£^;e  gave  the  requirements  for  admission  to  their  University  as  four 
books  of  Caesar,  six  orations  of  Cicero,  six  books  of  *Virgil,  and  Sallust's  Cata- 
Tme.  Ann  Arbor  required  more  and  Madison  could  not  accept  less  without  injury 
to  her  standing. 

Mr.  Keyes  needed  four  years  in  which  to  complete  his  work,  and  thought  less 
time  could  not  be  given  without  injury  to  the  University. 

Superintendent  Hutchins  thought  three  years  enough  if  pupils  were  mature 
and  strong. 

Mr.  Clough  found  a  tendency  in  his  district  to  German  rather  than  Latin. 
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Mr.  Clatky'atSparta^fCOukl'not  give  mdre-than  three  years  to  Latin  because 
of  ihk  opftosition  of'the  Board         '*   •  .'     .»     ••.?-■ 

Dr:  Sterns  stated  as;  the  ami  of  the' study  of 'Latin.'  Discipline  to  the  miad 
thik>ugh  a<x!urate:  translation  — ^a  full  appreciation  of  thought  and  literary^  form 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  literature,   i 

Action  was  then  taken  Upon  the  resolution,  which  was  lost. 

In  discussing  topic  3,'  Mr.  Clough  favored  the  study  of  Latin  for  at  least  one 
year,  by  every  pupil  in  the  High  School  as  a  means  of  extending  his  knowledge 
of  English.  :  « 

Mr.  Hardy  considered  a  course  in  Latin  the  best  preparation  for  work  of  life. 

The  discussions  of  this  section  were  especially  active,  interesting  and  general. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Chandler  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  in^ 
vestigate  the  action  of  other  States  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  feeble 
minded,  to  collect  all  the  data  of  interest,  and  if  thought  best,  to  urge  action 
upon  the  Legislature.'    The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Cheney  here  announced  that  the  next  session  of  the  National  Association 
would  be  held  at  Chicago,  July  12  and  13.  Teachers  could  purchase  round  trip 
tickets  to  Chicago  at  the  cost  of  one  fare  and  two  dollars,  payable  at  the  depot 
as  usual;  the  latter  was  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  membership  ticket  in  the  Asso- 
ciation. He  hoped  the  teachers  would  be  pleased  at  the  change  from  sultry 
Topeka  to  the  summer  resort  of  Chicago  and  surpass  their  attendance  record  of 
'84. 

Mr.  Chandler  made  a  humorous  but  earnest  speech  in  favor  of  the  Chicago 
meeting. 

Dr.  Carpenter  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  it  offered  for  the  recreation  of  the  tired 
teachers. 

W.  H.  Chandler,  Assistant  State  Superintendent,  was  chosen  a  delegate  to 
represent  the  Wisconsin  Association  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
at  Chicago  in  July. 

Dr.  Steams  here  made  a  motion,  which  was  carried,  that  the  President  ap- 
point a  committee  to  arrange  plans  for  exhibit  and  attendance  by  which  Wis- 
consin could  be  properly  represented  at  the  National  Association. 

A.  J.  Hutton  announced  that  the  summer  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Associa- 
tion~wouid  be  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  6  and  7,  18^. 
'  Then  followed  a  very  able  and  interesting  lecture  by  J.  L.  Dudley,  of  Mil- 
waukee, on  "  The  duty  of  the  State  in  Educational  Work." 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

Mr.  Smith  moved  that  the  committee  suggested  by  Dr.  Stearns  be  authorized 
to:  I.  Memorialize  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  Wisconsin  exhibit.  2.  To  appoint  committees  and  sub-committees  to 
assist  in  preparing  materials.  3.  To  formulate  such  rules  as  shall  be  of  use 
to  exhibitors.  4.  To  make  an  inventory  of  exhibit.  5.  To  promote  the  inter- 
est of  the  Wisconsin  teachers  so  as  to  secure  a  full  attendance  at  the  National 
Association. 
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ThecKairappc»iUed  AjJ.  Htitton,  J.  W»  Steanis,^3.  A.  Hopper^  C.  H.  Keyes, 
and  F.  S.  Friiwley^  } 

The  committee  on  Certificates  of  Teachers  reported  through  Mr.  Rood  th^t 
the. obiection^  ,to  the.  present  system  were:  i.  Th^re  was  not  sufficient  distinc- 
tion in  the  benefit  derived  from  holding,  the  cliflTerent  county  certificates;  a  third 
and  second  grade  beipg  valid  for  one  yiear,  a  first  grade  for  two  years.  2.  Cer- 
tificates obtained  in  one  county  were  not  valid  even  in  an  adjoining  county. 
3.  Periodical  examination  of  teachers  imposed  a  great  burden  of  time  and, 
expense. upon  both  teacher  and  superintendent. 

The  committee  would  recommend:  i.  That  the  first  grade  certificate  remain 
in  force  for  three  years,  the  second  grade  for  two  years  and  the  third  grade  for 
one  year.  2.  That  Co.  Superintendents  be  allowed  to  renew  certificates  of  teach- 
ers who  have  been  clearly  proved  to  be  well  qualified  for  their  work.  3.  That  the 
State  Superintendent  appoint  a  State  Inspector  who  shall  prepare  questions  to 
be  used  at  the  county  e.xami nations  by  such  teachers  as  desire.  Each  applicant 
shall  pay  $1.  The  papers  prepared  shall  be  sent  to  the  State  Inspector,  and 
certificates  of  first  or  second  grade  good  in  any  county,  issued  by  the  State 
Superintendent  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector. 

Prof.  Pray  tliought  with  four  county  certificates  and  two  State  certificates  there 
were  enough  without  increasing  the  number. 

Prof.  Clough  thought  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  State  issue  the  first  and 
second  grade  certificates  and  to  allow  the  County  Superintendent  to  issue  only 
the  third. 

Prof.  Brier  feared  the  labor  of  the  inspector  would  be  too  heavy,  as  most 
teachers  would  prefer  the  new  State  county  certificates. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  not  accepted,  but  by  the  will  of  the  assem- 
bly a  committee  consisting  of  W.  H.  Chandler  and  Superintedent  Thayer  was 
appointed  to  urge  upon  the  Legislature  such  changes  in  the  present  system  of 
certificates  as  they  thought  best. 

Superintendent  Hardy,  then  read  an  address,  "What  Instruction  in  Civics 
Should  be  Taught  in  Public  Schools." 

Chair  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  C.  H.  Keyes,  Prof  King  and  Prof 
Slumf,  on  a  summer  school  of  science,  to  be  held  at  the  State  University  for 
three  or  four  weeks  during  summer,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  teachers  scien- 
tific instruction  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  scientific  apparatus. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  Gov.  Rusk,  the  Congregational  church  of  Madison 
and  the  railways  of  the  State  for  courtesies  received. 

The  association  then  adjourned. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  GEOGRAPHY. 


■■  Call  attention  in  every  case  to  the  scale  of  the  map,  and  give  exercises  in 
judging  approximate  distances.  •  Show  e.  g.  in  a  map  of  England  what  number 
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of  miles  is  represented  by  the  length  and  breadth  respectively,  and  lead  the 
scholars  to  exercise  themselves  in  determining  the  approximate  distances  be- 
tween towns. --/¥/r^. 

The  mathematical  lines  used  on  maps,  the  zones,  and  general  distribution  of 
land  and  water  masses,  should  be  taught  by  means  of  a  good  globe.  No  at- 
tempt should  be  made,  at  this  stage,  to  teach  mathematical  definitions,  but  pu- 
pils can  easily  be  taught  to  name  and  locate  the  parallel  lines,  the  meridian  lines, 
the  equator,  the  tropics,  the  polar  circles,  and  the  poles,  and  they  can  also  be 
taught  the  seasons  of  the  several  zones,  and  man v  interesting  &cts  of  climate, 
productions,  etc.  The  final  review,  of  this  text«beok«'course  will  be  sufficiently 
early  to  teach  the  formal  difinitions  of  mathematical  terms;  and  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  change  of  seasons  may  be  deferred  until  the  study  of  physical  geog- 
raphy is  reached. —  White. 

In  using  the  school  text-book  let  the  advance  lesson  be  read  over  aloud  in  the 
class,  and  then  direct  your  scholars  to  mark  with  a  pencil,  (better  talk  about 
what  is  most  important  but  spare  the  text-book — it  is  a  bad  habit  to  mark  this 
up),  a  few  leading  points  to  be  committed  to  memory.  The  following  direction 
from  the  Massachusetts  State  Course  of  Instruction  embodies  a  valuable  general 
rule  for  guidance:  **As  travel  broadens  ideas,  so  will  the  study  of  geogra- 
phy if  rightly  pursued;  and  pupils  may  increase  the  value  of  their  lessons  by 
reading  books  of  travel  and  stories  of  g^eat  explorers.  The  teacher  can  afford 
to  deal  sparingly  in  statistics,  latitudes,  longitudes,  areas  and  heights,  and  to 
avoid  dry  definitions  and  detailed  map  questions  that  lead  only  to  a  recital  of 
names  of  places  destitute  of  associations.  Such  knowledge  is  not  worth  the  time 
it  takes  to  acquire  it,  though  it  may  secure  rapid  and  accurate  recitations." — 
Swett. 

LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

I.  Misused  Words.  Many  writers  and  speakers  persist  in  misusing  words, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  do  his  utmost  to  counteract  the  influence  they 
exert  toward  establishing  their  misuse.  Here  are  a  few  words  commonly  mis- 
used hi  the  new.spapers  and  elsewhere:  ** transpire"  for  happen,  ** executed" 
for  hung,  "balance"  for  remainder,  '* depot"  for  station;  "observe"  for  said, 
"locate"  for  settle,  "decimate"  for  thin  out,  "ovation"  for  enthusiastic 
cheering,  " section "  for  region,  "relation"  for  kinsman,  " humanitarian "  for 
humane,  "expect"  for  think,  "evacuate"  for  go  away,  "couple"  for  two, 
"citizen"  for  person,  "caption"  for  heading,  "bountiftil"  for  abundant,  "ante- 
cedents" for  record  or  past,  "avocations"  for  vocations,  and  so  on.  Many 
mere  combinations  of  letters  passing  in  the  guise  of  words  also  needs  attention 
and  *  •  stabbing. ' '  I  give  a  few  of  them :  *  *  enthused, "  "  orates, "  "  practitioner, '  * 
"resurrected,"  "standpoint,"  "helpmeet,"  etc.  Make  sentences  containing 
these  words  misused  and  require  pupils  to  substitute  the  proper  terms  for  them; 
then  require  them  to  use  each  of  the  words  correctly  in  a  sentence.  A  list  of 
them  upon  the  blackt>oard  may  serve  a  usefiil  purpose.    The  teacher  may  re- 
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quire  pupils  to  tell  in  writing  how  they  are  misused;  to  tell  their  proper  mean- 
ing; to  use  them  correctly. 

II.  Exercises  in  Derivations,  i.  Form  new  words  by  adding  another 
word  to  each  of  the  following:  after,  forth,  oft,  out,  over,  with. 

2.  Name  three  words  which  end  with  the  suftix  hood, 

3.  Change  the  following  verbs  to  nouns:  believe,  strike,  dig,  speak,  choose, 
live,  breathe,  lose,  shove,  spin,  bake,  build,  beg,  roll,  give,  divide,  know. 

4.  Name  ten  words  ending  with  the  suftix  ment, 

5.  Name  five  words  which  are  used  both  as  adjectives  and  nouns  without  any 
change  of  form. 

6.  By  the  addition  of  a  syllable  change  the  following  nouns  to  adjectives: 
gold,  gift,  wax,  wood,  flax,  fool,  fear,  sense,  adventurer,  cloud,  grass,  silver. 

7.  Change  the  following  verbs  to  adjectives:  pay,  forget,  exhaust,  command, 
horrify,  compose. 

8.  Change  the  following  nouns  to  verbs:  knee,  muff*,  height,  length,  sermon. 

9.  Name  four  words  which  are  either  nouns  or  verbs  according  to  the  place 
of  the  accent  as  con^irast,  contrast'. 

Rearrangements.  Contract  the  following  sentences  to  simple  ones:  i. 
Have  you  heard  how  the  trial  resulted?  2.  I  know  no  other  way  it  which  it  can 
be  done.  3.  You  asked  me  a  question  and  I  answered  it.  4.  It  is  probable  that 
he  took  it  with  him.  5.  He  is  ill  and  consequently  unable  to  attend  to  it.  6. 
As  there  wasn't  a  quorum  we  had  to  adjourn.  7.  He  said  that  he  was  willing  to 
return  the  money.  8;  I  have  carried  out  the  instructions  which  he  gave  me.  9. 
It  was  not  not  without  some  hesitation  that  I  agreed  to  it.  10.  He  will  be  sorry 
when  he  hears  that  you  have  failed. 

Change  the  compound  sentences  to  complex,  and  vice  versa: 

I.  You  must  do  it,  or  I'll  punish  you.  2.  He  would  have  gone  if  his  friends 
would  have  let  him.  3.  I  wrote  him  a  letter  but  he  has  not  answered  it.  4.  As 
he  was  present  at  the  time  he  must  have  seen  it.  5.  He  was  very  ill  but  still  he 
tried  to  finish  it.  6.  He  has  reason  to  fear  the  result  but  I  have  more  reason, 
7.  I  can  prove  that  he  took  the  money.  8.  He  would  not  go  and  I  know  the 
reason. 

Arrange  the  following  in  as  many  ways  as  possible  without  changing  the 
meaning: 

1.  Not  always  shall  the  slave  uplift 
His  heavy  hands  to  heaven  In  vain. 

2.  The  good  man  sat  beside  his  door 
One  sultry  afternoon. 

3.  The  robin,  softly,  o'er  the  lea, 
A  farewell  song  is  trilling. 

WORDS  FOR  THE  WORKERS. 

Dr.  Dunton  tells  us  that  a  marked  peculiarity  of  German  teaching,  as  he 
heard  ii,  was  ihi-  ohNioiis  efTort  of  the  teacher  to  make  his  pupils  able  to  do 
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their  work  without  the  aid  of  others.  He  in}g:ht  have  added  that  when  that 
ability  has  been  gained  these  German  children  do  their  work  without  the  aid  of 
others*  - 

In  the  long  run  he  is  the  best  teacher  of  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
reading,  history  —  who  knows  most  besides,  outside  of  these  special  branches. 
Who  are  our  best  teachers  to-day?  The  narrowly  technical  pedagogues ?  No, 
but  those  who  have  the  most  liberal  education,  the  widest,  broadest  culture. 
They  are  the  ones  who  rise  most  steadily  in  the  profession.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  coming  rapidly  to  fill  all  the  highest  positions,  simply  because  they  are 
the  most  competent  and  best  fitted  for  them. 

We  know  by  our  own  experience  that  we  pass  by  the  store  where  we  have 
been  rudely  treated,  and  walk  several  blocks  to  patronize  a  pleasant,  cheerful 
man,  who  meets  us  with  a  kind  word,  and  answers  all  our  questions  politely. 
Railroads  and  hotels  can  never  estimate  the  damage  that  has  been  done  them 
by  surly  clerks  and  snappish  ticket  agents.  The  surly,  snappish  teacher  does 
his  pupils  untold  harm.  One  who  cannot  always  be  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  in 
intercourse  with  pupils  ought  not  to  teach  another  day. 

President  Dwight,  in  his  account  of  his  early  education,  says  "that  he  can 
not  help  feeling  that  the  great  defect  of  the  past  and  the  present  education  lies 
in  the  want  of  personal  and  individual  intercourse  between  the  teacher  and  his 
pupil — immediate  contact  of  the  mind  of  the  former  with  the  mind  of  the  latter 
— in  such  a  degree  as  is  to  be  desired  for  the  pupil's  highest  inspiration.  Our 
system  of  education,  which  has  been  growing  in  popularity  of  late  in  all  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  places  the  student  far  too  much  in  a  kind  of  great 
machine,  where  his  individuality  is  lost  in  the  working  of  the  machinery.  It  is 
the  mind  and  the  man  which  we  need  to  develop,  and  to  this  end  something 
more  than  text-books  and  examinations  are  necessary." 

PROBLEMS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  If  it  cost  J84  to  carpet  a  room  36  ft.  long  and  21  ft.  wide,  what  will  it  cost 
to  carpet  a  room  33  ft.  long  and  27  ft.  wide  ?  Ans.  $99.00 

2.  A  clerk  receiving  a  salary  of  I950  per  annum,  pays  $275  a  year  for  board, 
and  |i8o  for  clothing,  and  I150  for  other  expenses;  what  per  cent,  of  his  salary 
is  left?  Ans.  36  6-19  per  cent. 

3.  What  will  it  cost  to  dig  a  cellar  40  ft.  long,  21  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  4  ft.  deep, 
at  I1.75  a  cubic  yard?  Ans.  J22.96. 

4.  2  pk.  3  qt.  1 1-5  pt.  is  what  decimal  part  of  20  bu.?  Ans.  .030625. 

5.  What  are  the  proceeds  of  the  following  note,  discounted  at  bank,  and  when 
will  it  become  due?    (Interest  being  reckoned  at  6  per  cent.) : — 

$100.  New  York,  Oct  11,  1875. 

Ninety  days  from  date,  for  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of 
John  Smith,  One  Hundred  Dollars,  at  the  Albaiiy  Bank. 

'.    6«  ;A  can  mow  2  acres  in  3  days,  and  B  5 -acres  in  64laySr  xn  how  many  idays 
can  they  both  together  mow  9  acres.  >  .    ,  Ans.  6  days.- 
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7.  How  nunxy  bricks  will  be  required  to  build  a  wall  2  rods  long,  6  ft.  high, 
and  18  in.  thick,  each  brick  being  8  in.  long,  4  in.  wide^  and  1%,  in.  thick? 

Ans.  6,416  bricks. 

8.  If  the  wages  for  24  men  for  4  days  are  I192,  what  will  be  the  wages  of  36 
men  for  3  days?  Ans.  |2i6. 

9.  At  what  rate  per  cent,  will  $311.50  amount  to  $337.40  in  i  yr.  4  mos.? 

Ans.  6j-^ 

10.  A  woman  bought  6  silver  spoons,  each  weighing  3  oz.  3  pwt.  8  gr.,  at  $2.25 
an  oz.,  and  a  gold  chain  weighing  14  pwt.,  at  $1.25  a  pwt.;  what  was  the  total 
cost?  Ans.  $60.25. 

— Canada  Educational  Monthly. 
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An  Elementary  Course  in  Practical  Zoology,  by  Buel  P.  Colton,  Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  185  l)p.,  price  85c. 

We  commend  this  book  warmly  to  the  attention  of  science  teachers  in  the 
high  schools;  for  the  anthor  has  in  it  presented  in  detail,  with  sufficient  direc- 
tions and  aids,  a  scheme  for  making  the  study  of  zoology  a  means  of  proper  sci- 
entific training.  He  is  interested  not  simply  with  communicating  knowledge; 
it  is  surprising,  indeed,  how  successfully  he  avoids  telling  what  the  pupil  can 
find  out  for  himself;  by  this  finding  out  for  himself,  for  which  full  directions  are 
given,  it  is  expected  that  he  will  not  only  learn  zoology  in  a  more  real  and  abid 
ing  way,  but  that  he  will  also  learn  to  observe  closely,  to  describe  accurately,  to 
infer  correctly.  Thus  the  author  is  more  concerned  with  training  up  the  pupil 
to  work  for  himself,  to  see  for  himself  and  to  think  for  himself  than  with  filling 
him  full  of  names,  descriptions  and  facts.  He  gives  directions  for  studying 
thirty-two  animals,  beginning  with  insects. —  it  does  not  make  much  difference 
where  you  begin,  and  these  are  interesting,  and  are  abundant  in  the  fall  of  the 
year;  after  these  he  takes  up  the  crayfish,  earthworm,  clam,  snail,  a  few  pro- 
tozoans, a  snake,  a  fish,  a  frog,  a  bird  and  a  rabbit.  The  outfit  necessary  to 
do  the  work  here  described  is  inexpensive:  the  difficulty  lies  with  making 
teachers  and  boards  appreciate  its  value.  They  are  wedded  to  book-study,  and 
think  the  knowledge  is  the  main  thing,  the  training  of  little  account.  Conse- 
quently they  will  not  readily  give  the  time  and  conveniencies  necessar>'  for  such 
work.  The  science  teacher  must  have  dme  to  make  ready  for  his  class,  and  a 
room  and  tables  for  their  work.  We  shall  grow  to  this  kind  of  teachings.  We 
shall  recognize  its  worth,  now  that  such  a  school  manual  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  ordinary  teachers  to  do  it  properly. 

—  The  Parts  of  Speech  and  How  to  Use  Them,  by  Mrs.  N.  L.  Knox- 
Heath,  (Ginn  &  Co.^  398  pp.,  price  70c.)  is  the  long  expected  sequel  to  the  same 
'authoir's  '*  How  to  Speak  and  Write  Correctly. "  It  is,  like  that  familiar  volume, 
ingenious,  practical  and  fuU  of  happy  devices. .  The  plan  is  progressive,  it  aims 
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constantly  at  securing  ability  to  use  oui*  language  correctly,  it  furnishes  sufficient 
rules  and  principles  to  guide  and  steady  practice,  and  it  makes  the  language  work 
practically  useful  and  instructive.  The  vocabulary  lessons  are  especially  de- 
serving of  attention,  and  the  exercises  with  fables  and  poems.  For  most 
teachers  it  will  be  (|uite  enough  to  know  that  the  book  is  every  whit  as  good  as 
its  predecessor. 

— Queer  Questions  and  Ready  Replies,  by  S.  G.  Oliphant  (New  Eng- 
land Publishing  Co.,  177  pp.)  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  curious  and  in- 
structive information,  a  good  deal  of  it  out  of  the  range  of  the  ordinary  reader, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  and  made  easily  accessible  by  a 
good  index. 

— Adjustment  of  the  Comp.vss,  Transit  and  Level,  by  A.  V.  Lane,  C. 
E.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  40  pp.)  tells  clearly,  accurately  and  thoroughly  how  to  usethese 
instruments,  with  reasons,  in  such  a  way  that  only  a  knowledge  of  elementary 
mathematics  is  necessary  to  understand  it.  It  will  be  of  service  to  practical 
surveyors  and  college  students. 

— Lessons  in  Mathematical  Geography,  with  Introductory  Exercises  in 
Form,  is  a  little  pamphlet,  of  thirty-two  pages,  prepared  by  Prof  S.  Y.  Gillan, 
now  of  the  Normal  School  in  Milwaukee.  It  will  be  found  very  clear  and  simple 
in  its  presentation  of  the  form  and  motions  of  the  earth  and  the  more  elemen- 
tary phenomena  connected  with  them.  The  design  of  the  author  has  been  to 
adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  upper  form  pupils  in  the  district  schools. 

—  First  Weeks  at  School  (Ginn  &  Co.,  i4cts.)  is  a  charming  child's 
primer,  with  colored  prints  designed  to  furnish  six  or  eight  weeks*  work  for  be- 
ginners. 

—  Second  Natural  History  Reader,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  (Boston 
School  Supply  Co.,  132  pp.)  is  carefully  graduated  to  wants  of  young  readers 
whom  it  seeks  to  interest  in  a  simple  but  scientific  study  of  the  animals  around 
them.  Thus  it  turns  to  account  the  natural  interest  of  children  in  these  things 
and  at  once  teaches  them  to  read  and  observe. 

— We  have,  from  Ginn  &  Co.  two  new  school  music  books,  Veazie's  Four- 
Part  Song  Reader,  for  upper  grades  of  boys*  and  mixed  schools;  and  the 
New  First  Music  Reader,  by  L.  W.  Mason,  for  fifteen  years  supervisor  of 
music  in  the  Boston  schools. 

—  The  last  issue  in  Ginn  &  Co.  's  admirable  series  of  Classics  for  Children  is 
Hans  Anderson's  Fairy  Tales,  second  series.  The  stories  are  careftilly  se- 
lected and  edited  to  meet  the  needs  of  third  reader  pupils,  and  a  more  delight- 
ful and  healthful  book  for  them  to  read  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 


No  grace  is  more  necessary  to  the  Christian  worker  than  fidelity;  the  humble 
grace  that  marches  on  in  sunshine  and  storm  when  no  banners  are  waving,  and 
there  is  no  music  to  cheer  the  weary  feet. — S,  J,  NukoUs, 
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—The  Rev.  H.  Rashdall,  in  the  En- 
glish Historical  Review  shows  that  the 
word  University  has  been  misunder- 
stood. It  has,  in  its  origin,  nothing  to 
do  with  ** universal  knowledge"  or  "a 
collection  of  colleges."  Its  use  was 
confined  to  the  body  of  masters  or 
scholars,  duly  recognized  as  such,  re- 
siding in  some  town.  Accordingly  the 
earliest  universities  were  guilds  of  mas- 
ters and  scholars,  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  the  trades  guilds  of  the  middle 
ages  were  associations  of  fellow  crafts- 
men. To  join  the  guild,  the  university, 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  licentia 
docendi.  This  could  only  be  obtained 
from  the  Chancellor, —  an  officer  of  po- 
sition in  the  capitular  body  of  some 
church.  Hence  it  was  from  the  churches 
that  universities  first  sprung.  After  ob- 
taining his  license  from  the  Chancellor, 
it  was  still  necessary  for  the  licentiate 
to  be  incepted,  or  received  into  the  un- 
iversity of  masters.  He  was  introduced 
and  recommended  by  the  master  nnder 
whom  he  had  studied,  a  d  required  to 
give  a  lecture  before  the  body  into 
which  he  wished  to  enter.  The  in- 
cepted members  of  the  body  or  Uni- 
versity of  teachers  had  all  the  teaching 
in  their  own  hands,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  a  teacher  to  do  without  incep- 
tion at  the  hands  of  his  fellows.  When 
he  was  incepted  the  licentiate  became 
a  master,  or  doctor,  or  professor,  terms 
indifferently  applied  to  those  who  had 
been  incepted. 

—  State  Superintendent  Kiehle,  of 
Minnesota,  urges,  as  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  the  element- 
ary schools,  the  abolition  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  adoption  of  the  township 
plan  of  organization .  The  former  mul- 
tiplies offices,  divides  responsibility, 
makes  proper  supervision  impossible^ 
VoL.pCVU.,No.  1.-4. 


and  ensures  few  and  poor  schools  in 
districts  only  partially  developed.  It  is, 
as  suggested,  the  same  as  if  each  half 
dozen  blocks  in  a  large  city  supplied 
its  own  school.  There  is  no  equiliza- 
tion  of  burdens  and  privileges,  and  the 
standard  of  excellence  is  low.  The 
township  system  would,  it  is  estimated, 
require  2,500  instead  of  15,000  school 
officers,  reducing  expense,  increasing 
capability,  and  securing  a  more  equable 
distribution  of  taxation. 

—  William  Lant  Carpenter,. a  distin- 
guished English  man  of  science,  re- 
cently delivered  an  address  on  the  po- 
sition of  science  in  the  educational 
systems  of  the  British  Colonies.  In  it 
he  says :  "In  reviewing  the  whole  sub- 
ject I  have  been  very  much  struck 
with  the  fact  that,  in  every  colony,  ed- 
ucation is  a  distinct  department  of  the 
State,  under  a  responsible  minister  of 
public  instruction,  the  teachers  them- 
selves being,  in  many  instances,  civil 
servants.  Another  noteworthy  point 
is  the  obvious  desire  on  the  part  of 
nearly  every  colony,  to  realize  Prof, 
Huxley's  aspirations  for  Great  Britain, 
that  the  State  should  provide  '  a  ladder 
reaching  from  the  gutter  to  the  univer- 
sity, along  which  every  child  in  the 
three  Kingdoms  shall  have  the  chance 
of  climbing  so  far  as  he  is  fit  to  go.' 
In  most  colonies,  not  excepting  South 
Africa,  this  appears  to  be  more  or  less 
the  case.  A  State  aided  system  of 
scholarships  enables  the  boy  in  the 
primary  schools  to  pass  through  tlie 
secondary  and  high  schools,  colleges,^ 
etc.,  and  finally  to  study  at  the  Colonial 
University." 

—  About  English  Grammar,  this  pas- 
sage from  the  Life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, now  publishing  in  the  Century ^ 
will  prove  instructive  to  some  teachers; 
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**  While  working  with  OfRitt  Lincoln's  the  schooU  of  the  people.*'  tt  is  a  true 
mind  was  turned  in  the  direction  of  arraignment.  The  districts  do  not  get 
English  Grammar.  From  what  he  had  even  the  full  value  of  their  local  tax. 
heard  of  it  he  thought  it  a  matter  In  all  of  them  there  is  more  or  less 
within  his  grasp,  if  he  could  fall  in  with  railroad  property.  That  property  is 
the  requisite  machinery.  Consulting  exempted  from  taxation  on  considera- 
with  Menton  Graham,  the  school-  tion  of  a  tax  paid  to  the  state  on  gross 
master,  in  regard  to  it,  and  learning  income;  and  the  revenue  from  that  tax, 
the  whereabouts  of  a  vagrant  *  Kirk-  |6oo,ooo  annually,  really  contributed  by 
ham's  Grammar,'  he  sat  off  at  once,  the  people  of  the  whole  state,  is 
and  soon  returned  from  a  walk  of  a  divided  among  the  different  depart- 
dozen  miles  with  the  coveted  prize,  ments  of  government,  and  different 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  with  educational  institutions,  again  except- 
that  peculiar  intensity  of  application  ing  the  common  school.  That  gets  not 
which  always  remained  his  most  valu-  a  dollar  of  it.  The  average  school  tax 
able  Acuity,  and  soon  knew  all  that  in  cities  like  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
can  be  known  about  it  from  the  rules,  is  about  two  mills  per  annum.  In 
He  seemed  surprised,  as  others  have  thinly  settled  counties  it  rises,  so  that 
been,  at  the  meagre  dimensions  of  the  Anoka  pays  as  high  as  22  mills  and  Big 
science  he  had  acquired,  and  the  ease  Stone  as  much  as  33.  Are  not  these 
with  which  it  yielded  all  there  was  of  it  people  doing  all  they  can  do,  and  far 
to  the  student."  Make  a  note  of  that  more  than  we  should  be  willing  to  do, 
for  your  own  study  and  for  future  use.  when  they  pay  from  ten  to  twenty  times 
—  It  would  be  difficult  to  put  the  our  tax  in  support  of  education  ?  And 
argument  in  favor  of  a  one  mill  school  y^^  ^11  that  their  supreme  effort  secures 
tax  more  forcibly  than  it  is  presented  ^^™  ^^  an  average  of  five  months  of 
in  Superintendent  Kiehle's  report,  school,  with  low-salaried  and  therefore 
which  is  thus  summarized  by  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ss  inefficient  instructors. 
Pioneer  Press:  "The  distribution  of  '^^^  burden  of  these  facts  lends  an  ir- 
burdens  and  benefits  is  now  unequal  resistible  weight  to  Prof  Kiehle's  prop- 
and  unjust.  The  country  has  an  aver-  osition  that  there  should  be  a  general 
age  of  five  and  a  half  months  of  school,  state  tax  of  one  mill  additional,  to  go 
the  city  has  nine.  The  average  expendi-  '^^^^  ^^  common  school  fund." 
ture  in  the  country,  of  $S  per  scholar,  —  At  the  late  elections  thirty-five 
requires  a  tax  of  from  four  and  a  half  new  county  superintendents  were  chos- 
to  seven  mills;  the  dty  expenditure,  of  en.  There  are  sixty-nine  superintend- 
I7  to  $1A  per  scholar,  is  met  by  a  tax  of  ent  districts  in  the  State,  (sixty-seven 
fi-om  two  to  five  mills.  Those  who  get  counties,  Dane  and  Rock  having  each 
•least  pay  most  for  it.  There  is  no  state  two  superintendent  districts.)  Thus  it 
•aid,  4)rpperly  so-called,  for  common  appears  that  almost  half  of  the  county 
schools.  The  one  mill  tax  is  local.  The  superintendents  were  changed.  Let 
State -apprppriation  is  but  the  distribu-  any  candid  person  consider  how  seri- 
tion  of  a  government  fund.  "The  ous  a  matter  such  an  upheaval  is  to  the 
State  is  aiding  by  direct  tax  all  depart-  educational  interests  of  the  State,  and 
iltehtsofeJducation-^  university,  normal  then  decide  whether  it  is  not  desirable 
sdiodls, '  high  schools,  reform  school,  to  find  some  better  method  of  orgariiz- 
tnstitutions  for  deaf,  blind  and  imbe-  ing.  The  men  who  come  in  may  be  on 
''cfl«-=— all,  except  the  common  schools,   the  average  as  able  and  earnest  as  the 
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men  who  went  out;  but  they  have  not  urged  at  once  to  oooMnence  tbe  work 

their  experience,  and  will  spend  one  of  preparation.    Shall  Wisconsin  make 

year  at   least  in  learning  their  field,  an  exhibit?    If  so,   work   should  be 

Most  of  them  have  had  no  experience  commenced  at  once,  that  the  exhibit 

in  school  inspection,  and  dimly  appre-  may  be  worthy  of  the  State, 
hend    the  superintendent's  problems,       —Dr.  Jowett,   whose  term  as  vice 

which  are  learned  only  slowly  and  by  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University  (Eng- 

long  experience.    Thus  in  some  sort  land)  has  just  expired,  signalized  his 

counties  begin  over  again  the  work  of  administration  by  such  changes  as  hard* 

training  a  superintendent;  only  in  too  ly  have  been  witnessed  before  at  tins 

many  cases,  to  cast  him  off  as  soon  as  ancient  seat  of  learning  in  a  century, 

he  acquires  some  skill.    So  we  keep  He  has  changed  radically  the  system  of 

pulling  up  our  plants  just  as  they  are  examinations;  has  given  scientific  teach* 

ready  to  bear  fruit.  ing  an  enormous  impulse,   helped  for* 

—  The  Janesville  high  scliool,  C.  H.  ward  by  the  formation  of  a  new  phyw- 

keyes  principal,  has  this  year  added  ological  laboratory;  has  pcrmited  the 

one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  worth  of  forming  of  a  non-conformist  cottege; 

books  to  the  school  library.  and  has  startied  the  c^  fashioned  ^e- 

-The  high  school  at  Necedah.  H.  J.  '"^"^  ^y  ^^  ''wLdXc^X  ways  "  and  his 

Bowell  principal,  has  raised  one  hun-  "«nreverence."     He  is  to  be  sucoeedr 

dred  dollars  for  its  library,  and  expects  ^  *>y  ^''  Bellamy,  who  is  spoken^ 

to  increase  the  amount  during  the  win-  ^    ^^^    extremely   conservative   roaiL 

j^j.  Probably  the  excited  ''dons  "  will  have  . 

^  , .,  an  opportunity  to  adjust  themselves  to 

-In  a  geography  recitation:    PupU:  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^j      ^^  „^^ 

Connecticut,  among  other  things,  man-  administration 

ufactures  a  great  deal  of  tinware,  and  _j„  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  3^^^  ^  j^^. 
tin  in  sheets.     Teacher:    How  is  that?  ^^  ^^  State  University,  President 

How  are  tin  plates  made?    Pu^:    Of  gascom  speaks  as  follows,  and  strong 

rags.   Teacher:  What  is  sheet  tm  made  ^  ^^^  statements  are  we  beHeve  they 

of?    Pufni:    Why,  of  waste  paper  and  ^^^  ^^^  warranted  by  the  facts:    -  In 

old  rags,  paper  rags.- How  did  the  ^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^e  University 

mistake  come  about?  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^     There 

— The  National  Educational  Associ-  are  now  very  few  institutions  of  higher 

ation  will  hold  an  educational  exposi-  education  which  equal  it  in  the  hoitd 

tion  in  connection  with  the  meeting  in  which  it  has  on  the  State  to  which  it 

Chicago  next   summer.    The  display  belongs,   in  the  number  of  collegiate 

will  comprise  a  main  exhibition  and  an  students  it  receives  from  its  own  State, 

annex.    In  the  former  will  be  grouped,  in  the  influence  it  exerts  on  intermed- 

1,  specimens  of  school  work;  2,  kind-  iate  instruction,  and  in  its  relation  to 
ergarten  work;  3,  industrial  exhibits;  the  colleges  of  the  State.  It  is  con- 
4,  art  exhibits,  and  5,  miscellaneous;  stantiy  increasing  its  hold  upon  the  high 
in  the  annex,  i,  apparatus  and  supplies;  schools,  and  has  now  a  large  and  inftu- 

2,  books;  3,  furniture;  4,  school  archi-  ential  list  of  accredited  schools^  which 
tecture,  including  models,  plan^  and  are  shaping  their  courses  of  instruction 
elevations,  and  schemes  for  heating  in  reference  to  it.  It  is  also  requiring, 
and  ventilating,  and  5,  miscellaneous,  by  way  of  preparation,  all  the  work 
States  expecting  to  present  exhibits  are  these  schools  are  prepared  to  perform^ . 
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and  is  urging  them  to  thorough  and  ad- 
equate instruction  in  the  branches  re- 
quired. Thirteen  years  ago  nearly  one 
half  of  the  students  in  the  University 
were  fitted  in  its  own  preparatory  de- 
partment. They  are  now  all  fitted, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
Greek  class,  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 
In  the  meantime,  the  standard  of  ad- 
mission has  been  raised  as  rapidly  as 
the  development  of  the  high  schools 
will  allow.  In  breadth,  variety  and 
quality  of  instruction  there  are  but  few 
institutions  in  the  country  which  sur- 
pass the  University  of  Wisconsin." 
Certainly  that  is  a  very  gratifying  testi- 
mony to  the  development  of  high 
school  instruction  in  this  State  during 
the  past  ten  years.  The  truth  is  the 
University  and  the  schools  have  grown 
together,  and  are  helping  each  other, 
as  they  ought. 

— The  Janesville  school-report,  C.  H. 
Keyes  prii^cipal,  shows  an  enrollment 
of  1,703  on  a  census  of  3,982  children 
of  school  age,  that  is  the  enrollment  is 
less  than  half  the  children  of  school  age. 
The  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  is  $7.80. 
Of  the  training  in  teaching  the  report 
says:  "The  law  now  requires  all  free 
high  schools  to  give  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  art  of  teaching.  This 
seems  to  be  an  especially  wise  provis- 
ion for  our  city  when  we  remember 
that  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  our  teachers 
in  the  grades  below  the  high  school 
have  received  all  their  training  in  the 
city  schools.  Two  terms  of  careful 
study  are  given  to  this  subject  in  the 
senior  year,  supplemented  by  weeks  of 
intelligent  observation  of  the  work  of 
the  experienced  teachers  who  are  in 
charge  of  the  various  departments  of 
the  Third  district  school.  Following 
this  comes  four  weeks  of  practical  class 
work  for  each  student  under  the  eye  of 
the  department  teacher,  who  helps  by 
such  suggestions  and  criticisms  as  seem 


needful.  With  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  teachers  in  the  grades  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  fairly  equip  the  student  to 
intelligently  begin  work  in  the  class- 
room. ' '  Turning  to  the  graduates'  cal- 
endar of  the  school  we  find  that  during 
the  last  three  years  thirty-eight  have 
graduated  from  the  school  of  whom 
twenty  are  reported  as  teachers. 

—  The  training  given  to  those  who 
wish  to  become  assistants  in  the  kin- 
dergartens connected  with  the  Milwau- 
kee schools  is  thus  outlined  in  a  report 
to  the  city  school  board:  "The  w^ork 
of  this  class  was  both  practical  and 
theoretical,  the  practical  part  including 
actual  teaching  or  practice  work  in  the 
several  kindergartens  of  the  city,  to 
each  of  which  one  pupil  of  the  class 
was  assigned  and  placed  in  charge  of 
about  twenty  children.  The  theoreti- 
cal work  was  performed  under  the  in- 
struction of  their  director,  consisting  of 
analyses  of  the  various  occupations  of 
the  kindergarten,  study  of  the  songs 
and  games,  methods  of  teaching  form 
and  color,  exercises  in  the  relation  of 
stories,  to  gain  the  power  of  presenting 
common  subjects  in  a  form  interesting 
to  the  child,  blackboard  sketching,  and 
a  study  of  the  general  aims  and  princi- 
ples of  the  kindergarten  system." 

— Supt.  Howland,  of  Chicago,  takes 
strong  ground  against  the  use  of  phys- 
ical force  in  the  government  of  the  city 
schools.  He  declares  that  no  teacher 
is  justified  in  laying  hands  upon  a  pu- 
pil in  any  way  whatever;  and  that  when 
a  teacher  takes  a  boy  by  the  collar  or 
the  arm,  or  lays  a  menacing  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  he  (the  superintendent) 
"  could  not  blame  the  boy  much  if  he 
strikes  back." 

— Supt.  Howland  also  takes  a  decid- 
ed stand  against  the  daily  marking  of 
recitations  below  the  hijjh  school.  He 
thought  it  might  be  well  for  the  princi- 
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pal  and  teacher  to  keep  some  sort  of  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  standing  of 
each  pupil  for  their  own  convenience, 
but  not  for  reporting  to  the  parents  or 
the  pupils. 

—At  West  Point,  Columbia  County, 
the  teacher  of  one  of  the  town  schools 
insisted  that  while  the  Bible  was  being 
read  in  the  morning  the  scholars  must 
listen  in  silence  and  not  study.  Six- 
teen of  the  Catholic  students  refused  to 
abide  by  the  order  and  during  the 
Bible  reading  employed  themselves  in 
study.  The  students  were  thereupon 
suspended  and  the  school  board  sus- 
tained the  position  of  the  teacher.  The 
scholars  swore  out  a  writ  of  mandamus 
compelling  the  board  to  reinstate  them. 
One  of  the  students  then  brought  suit 
for  $\oQ  damages  against  the  board, 
and  the  case  was  tried  in  justice  court. 


A  decision  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
board,  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
case  will  be  appealed.  / 

—  Ripon  College  has  just  received  nJ 
$10,000  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Helen 

C.  Knowles,  late  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
This,  with  |i 0,000  previously  paid  for 
the  same  object,  is  to  constitute  the  en- 
dowment of  the  President's  chair. 

— The  State  school  at  Sparta  has  as 
yet  but  two  or  three  pupils.  Some 
county  officers  have  written  to  ascer- 
tain whether  more  than  two  pupils  can 
not  be  sent  from  their  district.  As 
soon  as  the  counties  are  heard  from  an 
apportionment  will  be  made,  and  the 
counties  permitted  to  send  more  than 
two  apiece. 

—  A.  S.  Tibbits,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  is  in  charge  of 
the  schools  at  Clinton. 
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Jn»r  the  use  of  I*upiU—»ize,  14  x  »1  inches 

On  the  back  of  each  map  dlrectioDsfi  are 
printed  for  Ite  use  In  Geography,  Physical 
Geocraphy,  U.  S.  History,  Botany,  Ac,  alno 
fnll  dlrectiouit  for  coloring  mapB. 

PRICKS   BT  MAIL. 

100 copies  -  S.S.'iO 

50  copies  -  2  00 

20  copies       -       -  -  90 

1  copy          -       -  -  05 

1  copy,  colored  -  -  10 

Send  f  1.00  for  20  plain  maps  and  one  colored 

map,  to  jrivo  thom  a  trinl. 

Miss  May  Wilkinmon,  Madison,  Wis.,  writes: 
'•The  maps  arc  the  best  aid  I  ha^n  yet  found 
for  History.  My  youngest  class  are  delighted 
to  trace  in  water-colors  Burgoyne's  Campaign, 
«'tc.    I  am  '.'nitefal  for  the  maps."  ; 

-  ~  •  I 

Send  orders  to  W  iscx>nsik  Journal  of  Bdu-  I 
CATiox,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
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Questions  and  Answers 

—  ON  — 

Theory  and  Practice 

OF  TEACHING. 

Also,  similar  books  on  U.  S.  History, 
Geography,  Grammar  and  Arithmetic. 
Cloth.  Price,  50  cents  each,  or  the  five 
books  for  |2. 10.  Circulars  free.  Address 
the  publisher,  B.  A.  HATHAWAY, 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Onr  New  School  Aids  are 
.  need  for  condnctinc  day 
'  BCbools  in  good  quiet  or- 
der. Each  pet  cont^ilne  212  large  pretty  artistic 
chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards  ele- 
gantly lithographed  in  ninety  different  designs, 
colors  and  mottoes:  price  per  set,  $1.00;  naif 
set,  50c.  Large  set  samples  pretty  chromo 
school  reward,  prize,  flue  gift  curds,  school  re- 
ports and  teachers"  snppTies,  20c.  All  post- 
paid. Postage  stamps  taken.  FINE  ART  CO., 
WARBBN.  Pa." 

Teachers  Wanted! 

or  all  kinds  Principals  and  Assistants;  also 
sevenil  for  Art,  Music,  Etc.  Application-form 
nnd  inlormatioii  free.    Address, 

The  Correspondence  University, 
Mention  this  paper.  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Office  of  VAN  ANTWERP.  BRAGG  &  CO., 
Publishers  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series, 
August  i6,  1886. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 


To  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  Professional  Reading  and 
Study,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  present  the  teachers  of  the  country 
a  highly  meritorious  list  of  Teachers*  Manuals,  Literaiy,  Scientific,  His- 
torical and  Pedagogical  Works,  designed  for  Reading  Circles,  Summer 
Normal  Classes,  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Home  Reading,  at  special 
rates  and  lar/^e  discounts.  The  following  books  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
postage  prepaid,  single  copies,  cash  with  order,  at  the  following  prices, 
viz.: 

Mailing  Pr<ce. 

White's  Elements  of  Pedagogy $1  17 

Hewett's  Pedagogy i  17 

Hailman's  History  of  Pedagogy 70 

Hailman's  Kindergarten  Culture 70 

Hailman's  Educational  Lectures  (**  Pedagogy  "  and  "  Kindergar- 
ten Culture  "  in  one  volume) I  17 

Payne's  School  Supervision i  17 

How  to  Teach,  (By  Kiddle,  Harrison  and  Calkins) i  17 

Ogden's  Science  of  Education i  17 

Ogden's  Art  of  Teaching i  17 

Krusi's  Life  of  Pestalozzi i  40 

Eclectic  Question  Book 58 

Eclectic  Manual  of  Methods 70 

Peaslee's  Graded  Selections  for  Memorizing 58 

Doerner's  Treasury  of  General  Knowledge.     Part  I 58 

Doerner's  Treasury  of  General  Knowledge.     Part  II 74 

Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastics 17 

Bigsby's  First  Lessons  in  Philology 58 

Murdoch's  Plea  for  Spoken  Language 1x7 


Murdoch's  Analytic  Elocution i  17 

Cole's  Institute  Reader 93 

Smith's  Studies  in  En^^lish  Literature i  40 

Williams's  Parser's  Manual 76 

Irish's  Analysis  by  Diagrams i  25 

Ritter's  Comparative  Geography 117 

Ritter's  Geographical  Studies 117 

Andrews's  Manual  of  the  Constitution 117 

Andrews's  Elementary  Geology j  j^ 

Gregory's  Political  Economy i  40 

Schuyler's  Empirical  and  Rational  Psychology i  63 

Schuyler's  Principles  of  Logic 70 

Thalheimer's  History  of  England  .   ' i  17 

Thalheimer's  General  History i  40 

Thalheimer's  Ancient  History i  87 

Thalheimer's  Mediaeval  and  Modem  History       i  87 

Gow's  Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners 117 

Eclectic  Physiology  and  Hygiene 70 

SPECIAL  RATES  OF  DISCOUNT 

On  Quantities  by    Express,  to  Teachers,  Reading  Circles, 
Nornnal  Classes,  etc.,  or  their  Authorized  Agents. 

On    5  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order 25      per  cent. 

On  10  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order 30      per  cent. 

On  25  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order 33)^  per  cent. 

On  50  copies  or  more,  cash  with  order 35      per  cent. 

These  special  terms  of  discount  are  offered  only  when  the  cash  ac- 
companies  the  order. 

Orders  made  upon  any  other  conditions  will  be  considered  only  on 
our  regtUar  terms,  as  advertised  elsewhere. 

Vqii  Jliilweip,  Bmjji  Co., 

1S7  iBtnnt  Street,  Cindmiatl,  0.  28  Bond  Street,  lef  York  Gltj. 
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By  MRS.  M.  O.  W.  OLIPHANT 

And  T.  B.  ALDRICII. 
Paul  PatofiTf 
BjrF.  MARION  CRAWFORD, 
Anthorof  "A  Roman  Singer,"  "Mr.  Isaacs/'  ac. 
Papers  €n%  American.  MUtory, 
By  JOHN  FISKE, 
Wtkose  pre\nouB  papers  have  been  no  Interest- 
ing, fall  of  information,  and  generally  popular. 


Will  contain^  in  addition  to  the  best  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Essays,  Poetry, 
and  Criticism,  two  Serial  Stories: — 

Preneh.  and  Bnglis/i, 

A  coDtinnation  of  the  admlrahle  papers  com- 
paring the  French  and  English  people, 
By  P.  G.  HAMERTON. 

E»9ay»  and  Poeme, 

By  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 
Occasional  Papers, 
By  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL. 
Contribatious  may  be  expected  from  John  Greenleaf  Whittler,  Thomas  Wentworlh  Higgin- 
son,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  E.  C.  Stedman,  Harriet  W.  Preston,  Sarah  Orue  Jewett,  Charles 
Egbert  Craddock,  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardv,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Edita  M.  Thomas,  Horace  K. 
Scndder,  George  E.  Woodherrj',  George  t^'rcderic  PnrHons.  Maurice  Thompson.  Lucy  Larcom, 
Celia  Thaxter,  Jonn  Burroughs,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell,  Bradford 
Torry,  and  many  others. 

TERMS:  $4.00  a  year  in  advance,  postage  fbes  :  35  cents  a  number.  With  superb  life-sise 
portrait  of  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant.  Whittler,  Lowell,  or  Holmes,  $5.00; 
each  additional  portrait,  S^-OO 

Postal  Notfi  and  Moffet/  are  at  thf'  nsk  of  the  sender,  atid  therefore  remittance*  shotUd  be 
made  f>y  money-ordfr^  draft ^  or  reqinhred  lett€i\  to 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 

4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

'  "«o^„Zr  LITERATU  KE  STU  DY 

'  Stuides  in  Lowell,  10c. :  in  Holmes,  Bryant  and 
I  W^hltticr,  10c.;  iu  George  Bli'H,  lOe.;  in  Robert 
I  Browning's  Poetry,  25c.:  in  Politics,  lOc.;  Ten 
'  (?reat  Novell?,  a  jjuide  to  English  fiction,  10c: 
Unity  Clubs,  telling  how  to  form  readiofr 
circles,  10c.;  Manunl  Training  in  Edncatioo, 
'26c.  Any  or  all  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of 
I  price.  Address  CHARLES  H.  KERR  &,  CO., 
I  Publishers,  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
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23,  36,  27  EUCLID  AVENUE, 
CLEVELAND,  O. 

ramnhoil'Q     Economic  School  Rvgistbb. 
bampoeii  S  copyrighted. 

In  very  attractive  Board  Covers,  with 

removable  insides,  75  cts. 

Fillers,  Manilla  Covers,    -       -    85   " 

This  is  the  neatest  and  most  excellently 
manufactured  Register  made  in  tlie  country. 
Its  utitttt/  is  not  less  apparent  than  its  artistic 
merit.  The  Block  System,  originated  and 
copyrighted  by  Prof.  Campbell,  is  most  econo- 
mical of  time*  in  keeping  the  record,  and  by 
the  really  wonderful  condensation  wnich  it 
permits,  is  just  as  economical  of  money.  On^ 
Register^  wtiick  will  last  an  nrdinnrf/  Sckool 
two  years,  costs  but  75  cents  by  mail,  postpaid, 
and  a  renewing  Filler,  lasting  as  much  longer, 
cost-s  less  than  half  as  much. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE— On  receipt  of  price,  ; 
75  cents,  we  will  mail  a  copy  to  any  address, 
and  if  on  examination  it  is  not  desired,  we 
will,  upon  Its  return,  postpaid,  in  good  condi- 
tion and  within  reasonable  time,  refund  the 
fnll  amount.  I 

Campbell's   Economic    ^'^^^J.^;^"'^^  [ 

Board  Covers^  bffmail,  postpaid,    -    'S5  cts,  I 

This  has  all  the  merits  of  durnbilUy,  neat- 
ness, and  economy  of  time  nnd  price,  possessed 
l)y  the  preceding,'and  will  be  nent  on  approval  , 
in  same  way,  subject  to  ivfund  of  price  upon  i 
return, 
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RELIGION  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Addreea  before  the  Wieconsin  Teachen'  Association  December  87,  1886. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  one  who  should  stop  amid  the  busy 
hum  of  active  life,  and,  side-tracking  the  ordinary  current  of  his  thoughts, 
attempt  to  address  an  intelligent  audience  upon  a.  theme  so  important, 
so  profound,  so  encyclopedical  in  its  range,  as  religion  and  the  pub- 
lic schools,  should  more  than  brush  the  surface  of  a  subject,  which  of- 
fers an  inviting  field  for  the  concentrated  thought  of  many  lives  and 
generations  of  men,  or  more  than  note  some  of  its  more  salient  features, 
as  one  may  catch  the  impress  of  a  landscape  from  out  the  car  windows 
of  a  rapid  train. 

Let  therefore,  the  greatness  of  our  theme  be  the  measure  of  your  in- 
dulgent patience,  as  some  of  its  more  prominent  aspects  pass  us  in  quick 
review. 

Our  subject  wijl  recast  itself  into  the  question, — what  relations  exist 
between  the  religious  and  the  intellectual  training  of  mankind?  and  will 
suggest  the  following  simple  analysis:  What  are  the  dements  in  a 
child's  life  which  need  to  be  trained?  Who  is  responsible  for  their 
training?  How  is  it  possible  under  present  conditions  to  obtain  the 
best  results? 

How  shall  we  tell  what  is,  except  in  terms  which  tell,  us  what  It  may 
become?  It  is  a  bundle  of  possibilities,  unmeasured  and  immeasurable, 
a  germ  containing  the  promise  and  potency  of  the  most  varied  and 
splendid  forms  of  life.     The  strength  of  a  Hercules  is  latent  in  its  baby 
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frame,  the  grace  of  an  Adonis,  or  the  beauty  of  a  Venus  are  veiled  be- 
neath the  softness  of  its  baby-hood. 

Hidden,  too,  beneath  that  infantile  unconsciousness  is  a  new  person- 
ality of  intellect,  waiting  to  start  on  its  journey  through  the  phenomena 
of  life,  capable  of  unfolding,  in  quick  response  to  its  environments,  its 
dormant  powers  of  observation  and  thought  and  promising,  if  unre- 
strained by  the  blunders  of  his  friends,  or  the  conventionalties  of  its 
surroundings,  to  enkindle  its  own  torch  of  genius,  until  a  new  name  is 
added  to  the  pantheon  of  fame. 

Again,  within  that  little  chrysalis  of  flesh  and  blood  lie  stored  away 
the  diviner  forces  of  the  soul,  the  affections,  the  emotions,  the  conscience 
and  the  will,  yielding  the  double  possibility  of  saint  or  fiend,  as  the  plas- 
tic nature  of  the  child  is  moulded  by  the  contamination  of  brutality  and 
vice,  or  expands  in  the  more  genial  atmosphere  of  righteousness  and 
love. 

Such,  then,  in  brief,  is  the  wonderous  range  of  possibility  to  which 
every  child  with  the  varying  limitations  of  heritage  is  bom.  Truth, 
beauty  and  goodness  are  its  birth-right. 

To  grow  into  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  to  know  things  as  God 
knows  them,  by  the  clear  sunlight  of  reality,  to  unfold  into  goodness  as 
a  nature  and  not  a  conformity,  to  make  its  radiant  virtues  the  normal  ex- 
pression of  a  life,  not  in  a  world  of  chance,  but  in  the  household  of  God, 
and  to  enshrine  the  gifts  of  the  intellect  and  the  graces  of  the  soul  in 
the  most  perfect  drapery  of  the  beauty  of  physique,  such  are  the  rights 
of  every  new-born  child,  in  this  human  kingdom  of  God. 

These  best  results  of  life,  however,  do  not  yield  themselves  spontan- 
eously by  the  natural  evolution  of  the  faculties,  but  only  in  response  to 
careful,  intelligent,  systematic  training  in  obedience  to  the  laws  which 
govern  each  department  of  the  natural  order,  physical,  moral,  intellec- 
tual, after  the  analogy  of  nature, —  **  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after 
that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. '  * 

Who  is  to  enter  upon  the  delicate  and  complicated  task  of  bringing 
each  new  life  to  the  rich  fruitage  of  its  maturity?  There  is  no  one  in 
the  world  responsibile  for  this  duty  but  the  parents  who  gave  existence 
to  the  child.  Responsible  they  are  direcdy  to  the  child  for  its  future 
health  and  happiness,  for  its  intelligence  and  virtue,  for  the  saving  or  the 
ruin  of  its  life;  responsible  to  the  community  for  the  integrity  and  use- 
fulness of  the  citizen  that  is  to  be;  responsible  to  future  ages  for  the 
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sending  down  of  saints  and  sages  upon  the  rushing  river  of  time  and 
responsible  to  God  for  their  sacred  stewardship  over  a  tender  branch, 
plucked  off  from  the  stem  of  the  Infinite. 

And,  oh!  I  bid  you  think  of  the  universal  wail  that  goes  up,  with 
voices  of  unutterable  woe,  hidden  from  the  dullness  of  our  mortal  ears, 
at  the  world-wide  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  by  reason  of  the  ignorance, 
the  incompetence  and  the  neglect  of  the  great  majority  of  the  parents  of 
mankind. 

The  wonder  is,  not  that  the  multitude  is  doomed  to  blunder  through 
life  with  a  weak  physique,  an  undeveloped  conscience  and  an  ill-regu- 
lated mind,  but  that  any,  stirred  by  the  surging  forces  of  the  soul,  break 
from  the  slavery  of  environment  and,  becoming  to  their  fellow-men 
voices  crying  in  the  wilderness,  lead  the  way  up  the  steep  declivities  of 
hope  towards  the  bright  mountain  tops,  which  rise  above  the  clouds, 
serene  and  glorious,  bathed  in  the  brigh  sunlight  of  idealities  of  life. 

Responsibilty  is,  in  itself,  an  education,  and,  though,  for  a  thousand 
generations  it  may  rest  lightly  upon  the  minds  of  men,  its  pressure  is 
cumulative  in  effect,  and  in  the  long  tutelage  of  mankind  it  will  sink 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  universal  conscience,  until  what  was  once 
the  irksomeness  of  duty  will  unfold,  at  lest,  into  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  grand  devotion.  But,  if  any  external  agencies  shall  offer  to  lift  from 
the  shoulders  of  men  the  duties  which,  in  the  divine  economy,  have 
fallen  to  their  lot,  they  do  but  interfere  with  the  education  of  the  race 
and  delay  the  coming  of  the  golden  age  of  a  complete  human  maturity. 

We  are  told  that  the  lengthening  of  the  period  of  infancy  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  development  of  man  and  that  out  of  tjie 
domestic  virtues  and  the  double  responsibilities  of  parent-hood  have 
come  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  laws  and  all  the  civilization  of  mankind. 

Surely,  then,  the  future  progress  and  happiness  of  the  race  depend 
upon  the  future  development  of  the  consciousness  of  parental  responsi- 
bility, until  the  time  shall  come  when  it  will  be  esteemed  a  crime  that 
children  should  grow  up  with  coarse,  misshapen,  ill-adapted  frames, 
that  they  should  ever  go  astray  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  or  that  they 
should  arrive  at  man's  estate  without  a  fair  judgment  and  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  greater  concerns  of  the  world. 

The  first  duty  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  parents  is  that  of  rearing  a 
magnifident  human  animal.  Nor  may  we  expect  the  most  splendid 
adiievements  of  the  human  race  until  all  the  parents  of  mankind  are 
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able  to  see  through  the  dull  clouds  which  obscure  the  bright  visioii  of 
the  possibilities  of  life  and  become  enthusiastic  to  lay,  in  the  grace  and 
vigor  of  the  physical  frame,  the  solid  foundation  which  may  sustain  the 
more  splendid  superstructure  of  a  developed  heart  and  a  cultivated 
mind. 

We  go  into  the  splendid  halls  of  the  Vatican  and  see  in  the  glorious 
Apollo  the  graceful  contour  of  a  divine  physique,  conscious  that  every 
lineament  of  a  perfect  form  is  a  veritable  sacrament,  an  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 

Why  does  the  Apollo  exist  only  in  marble?  We  ought  to  have  a 
world  full  of  Apollos,  and  surely  the  Greek  dream  of  beauty  is  but  a 
prophecy  of  a  brighter  age  to  come,  when  life  itself  and  its  devdop- 
ments  instead  of  its  sensuous  satis&ctions  will  become  the  passion  of 
mankind.  What  a  foundation  we  should  have  to  build  upon  for  bright^ 
ness  of  intellect  and  grace  of  heart,  if  in  every  boy  we  saw  a  youngs 
Apollo,  and  in  every  girl  the  promise  of  a  new  Venus  of  Milo. 

Surely  to  the  parents  belong  the  privilege  and  duty  of  la3ring  this 
foundation  of  excellence  in  their  childrens'  lives. 

The  moral  nature  is  next  in  order.  The  child  learns  to  love  before 
it  learns  to  talk.  It  has  begun  to  know  right  from  wrong,  and  become 
conscious  of  a  conscience  before  it  can  add  two  and  two,  or  distinguish 
A  from  B.  To  be  under  the  guidance  of  love  and  conscience  is  to  have 
true  religion.  As  soon  as  any  human  faculty  displays  itself  it  is  time  to 
begin  to  cultivate  it,  and  the  place  for  laying  the  foundation  of  the  re* 
ligious  life  as  well  as  that  of  a  sound  physique  is  in  the  nursery. 

It  will  be  a  bright  day  for  the  world  when  it  comes  to  be  universaUy 
realized  that  religion  is  not  a  matter  of  the  intellect,  but  of  the  affections 
and  the  conscience  as  the  guides  and  mentor  of  the  will.  The  worid  is 
still  suffmng  from  the  vast  shadows  cast  by  the  scholastic  philosophy,  un- 
der whose  benumbing  influence  it  came  to  be  believed  that  religion  was 
a  matter  of  definitions  and  consisted  chiefly  in  holding  right  views  about 
a  variety  of  things. 

Protestantism  has  not  escaped  altogether  from  the  dominion  of.  the 
scholastic  philosophy;  but,  instead  of  returning  to  the  simplicity  and 
power  of  true  religion  often  presents  the  spectacle  of  simply  offering  an- 
other set  of  views  as  mcM^  correct,  and  of  measuring  a  man's  religion 
by  his  supposed  orthodoxy  as  to  certain  questions. 

In  escaping  gradually  from  the  grip  of  the  mediaeval  nightmare,  tke 
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christian  world  will  learn  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  religion  is  light,  love, 
righteousness,  joy  and  peace  in  a  divine  household,  and  so  reach  the 
natural  soluticm  of  many  questions  which  now  perplex  the  public  mind. 

Religion  will  always  seek  in  theology  its  appropriate  drapery  of 
thought,  which  drapery  will  change  its  fashion  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past,  in  accordance  with  the  natural  evolution  of  the  human  mind.  It 
will  always  seek,  in  a  ritual  of  worship,  an  expression  of  the  faith  and 
devotion  of  the  heart.  But  the  outward  drapery  is  not  the  thing  which 
is  draped,  nor  the  outward  expression  the  thing  which  expresses  itself. 
Religion  is  of  the  heart,  the  growing  love  of  our  Father  and  our  breth- 
ren as  the  supreme  motive  power  in  life.  It  grows  only  by  contact  and 
contagion,  as  the  leaven  works  in  the  meal,  as  light  dissipates  the  dark- 
ness, or  as  the  sunshine  and  the  rain  awaken  the  forces  of  the  buried 
grain. 

The  moral  nature  of  the  child,  unfolding  amid  the  genial  atmosphere 
of  a  truly  christian  home,  ought  to  acquire  a  healthy  growth  before  it 
comes  beneath  the  largier  influence  of  the  larger  household  of  the  faith, 
strong  in  the  developed  love  of  the  things  that  are  pure  and  lovely, 
merciful  and  just,  unselfish  and  of  good  report. 

But  there  is  yet  another  field  in  the  child's  unfolding  life:  its  intellec- 
tual nature,  its  powers  of  perceiving,  comparing,  classifying,  analyzing 
and  judging.  Early  in  life  do  these  powers  begin  to  make  themselves 
felt  and  happy  is  the  child  whose  natural  guardians  know  how  to  guide 
them  aright. 

The  nursery  is  again  the  proper  sphere  for  the  child's  intellectual  cul- 
ture. Here  it  begins  to  learn  about  the  relations  and  proportions  of 
things,  the  difference  between  light  and  shade,  hardness  and  softness, 
squamess  and  roundness,  ductility  and  density,  which  are  all  intellec- 
tual preceptions.  It  is  studying  applied  geometry  in  learning  to  walk 
and,  if  blessed  with  intelligent  parents,  learns  grammar  after  a  better 
fiishion  than  can  be  put  into  books,  and  with  an  excellence  that  can  be 
detected^down  to  the  last  of  its  days. 

No  one  presumes  to  doubt  that  all  this  training,  physical,  moral  and 
intdlectual,  is  a  duty  which  naturally  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  parents  up 
to  a  certain  and  undefined  age  of  the  child.  The  question  is,  does  the 
duty  ever  cease  until  the  age  of  manhood  and  womanhood  fit  the  full- 
grown  child  to  leave  the  parental  nest. 

But  few  will  venture  to  argue  that  the  parental  duty  ever  ceases, 
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while  all  will  recognize  the  fact,  that  after  the  preliminary  training  of 
the  home,  other  agencies  offer  themselves,  with  an  equipment  for  results 
which,  in  the  home,  is  necessarily  lacking  and  that  to  these  may  be  dele- 
gated the  task  of  further  culture,  while  to  the  parents  there  still  remains 
the  duty  of  ascertaining  how  well  the  work  is  done. 

The  church  and  the  school  exist  for  the  purposes  of  this  larger  cul- 
ture, the  one  offering  a  religious  atmosphere  wherein  the  soul,  needing 
the  environment  of  faith,  hope  and  love,  may  grow  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  the  other  supplying  the  curriculum,  evolved  from 
generations  of  experience,  adapted  for  the  better  furnishing  of  the  mind. 
These  two,  the  church  and  the  school,  are  utterly  distinct,  the  one  from 
the  otlier,  in  their  spheres,  their  methods  and  the  results  at  which  they 
aim.  The  one  deals  with  him  as  an  intellectual  being.  Both  are  nec- 
e;^sary  and  neither  would  presume  to  encroach  upon  the  domain  of  the 
other  but  for  our  sad  inheritance  of  confusion  from  the  darker  ages  of 
the  past. 

We  need  not  go  farther  back  than  the  days  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  Renaissance  to  realize  that  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  seized  upon 
the  newly  established  schools  as  ready  instruments  for  building,  in  the 
youthful  mind,  bulwarks  of  theology  as  protections  against  the  insidious 
encroachments  of  error. 

Amid  the  brutalities  and  immoralities  of  life  which  characterized  the 
long  dominion  of  the  mediaeval  darkness  the  world  had  practically  lost 
the  realization  that  righteousness  was  the  measure  and  end  of  religion. 
Nor  did  the  Reformation,  which,  for  the  majority  of  men,  was  a  refor- 
mation in  theology  and  not  in  life,  rectify  the  blunders  which  assumed 
that  a  correct  theology  was  the  safest  passport  to  the  mansions  of  the 
blest.  Ever  since  those  stormy  times  which  witnessed  the  disruption  ol 
Christendom,  zeal  for  the  world's  salvation  has  often  been  beguiled  and 
transformed  into  zeal  for  the  growth  and  glory  of  church,  or  sect,  or 
party  and  the  clerical  heart,  regarding  the  school  as  its  lawful  domain,  has 
never  yet  quite  awakened  from  its  dream  of  enlarging  ecclesiastical  do- 
minion, through  the  shaping  of  the  youthful  mind. 

So  long  as  the  state  was  subservient  to  the  church,  or  the  church  the 
creation  of  the  state,  the  schools,  from  lowest  to  highest,  were  semi- 
naries and  propaganda  of  the  belief  of  the  party  in  power,  and,  as 
theology  was  adapted  to  the  lesser  knowledge  of  the  past,  the  increas- 
ing light  of  the  world  was  carefully  excluded  from  the  schools,  piercing 
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only  surreptitiously  through  the  cracks  of  inquiring  minds  and  then  un- 
der the  suspicious  name  of  heresy. 

From  force  of  circumstances  this  country  was  compelled  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  of  an  ancient  dilemma  and  declare  that  church  and  state 
should  be  forever  distinct,  independent  and  free.  Had  there  been  no 
common  danger,  forcing  the  separate  colonies  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
first  to  act  together  and  then  to  draw  within  the  closer  bonds  of  a  feder- 
ation we  should  have  had  to-day,  instead  of  a  great,  free  nation,  a  num- 
ber of  independent  States,  each  with  its  own  state  church,  a  Puritan 
New  England,  a  Dutch  Reformed  New  York,  an  Anglican  Virginia  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  Maryland.  Little  did  those  colonies  think,  when 
they  rose  to  resent  aggression  from,  across  the  sea,  •  that  they  were  to 
solve  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the  polity  of  nations  and  decree, 
throughout  the  broad  area  of  a  continental  domain,  the  absolute  divorc^ 
of  the  things  which  had  been  joined  together  since  the  days  of  Constan- 
tine.  Yet  it  is  a  most  magnificent  heritage  from  the  fathers  of  the  land, 
this  absoluteness  of  religious  liberty,  and  has  brought  to  us  the  times 
which  the  prophets  and  saints  of  the  ages  have  been  praying  for,  in 
which  each  man  might  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, with  no  one  to  molest  or  make  afraid ;  and  it  is  a  blessing  which 
we  may  be  sure  the  American  people  will  never  allow  to  be  trifled  with. 

Escaping  the  guidance  of  a  paternalism  in  religion  we  are  slowly 
adapting  ourselves  to  the  conditions  of  religious  liberty  and  learning  the 
new  lesson  that  man's  moral  and  religious  life  can  never  be  the  result  of 
l^^lation,  coercion,  machinery,  or  even  directly  of  instruction,  but  is 
always  the  result  of  a  new  set  of  affections,  growing  chiefly  by  the  mag- 
netic attraction  of  a  righteous  example.  The  law  may  require  conform- 
ity to  a  standard  and  enforce  obedience  to  a  code,  but  it  cannot  make  a 
man  love  the  things  that  are  pure  and  true  and  honest  and  of  good  re- 
port. And,  again,  if  a  religion  be  true,  truth  by  the  witness  of  the 
ages,  has  always  shown  its  ability  to  take  care  of  itself  in  this  world  and 
needs  none  of  the  stimulants,  artiflces  or  barricades  which  those  who 
only  halt  believe  it  would  supply  in  its  support. 

Religion  nev^r  had  so  magnificent  an  opportunity  as  in  this  country 
to-day.  No  one  may  interfere  with  its  free  growth;  no  one  may  impose 
it  upon  the  conscience  of  another,  and,  that  it  needs  no  artificial  props, 
the  thousands  of  churches  and  hundreds  of  missions  built  and  sustained 
by  the  impulses  of  a  free  conscience,  abundantly  prove.    These  churches 
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are  the  training  schools  for  the  moral  and  religious  life.  They  ofFer 
themselves  to  the  parents  of  this  land  as  the  gardens  of  God,  in  which 
the  lessons  and  examples  of  Christian  homes  are  enlarged  and  intensi- 
fied and  in  which  faithful  people  are  ever  ready  do  what  they  can  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  homes  that  are  not  Christian. 

But  it  is  the  duty  of  every  parent  having  received  the  stewardship  of  a 
child,  to  see  to  it  that  every  part  of  that  child's  nature  receives  its  proper 
training,  and,  though  parents  may  be  themselves  without  religion,  they 
have  no  more  right  to  starve  the  religious  nature  of  a  child  then  being 
themselves  unable  to  read  and  write,  they  have  a  right  to  deny  the  child 
the  benefits  of  a  common  school  education;  but  they  are  in  duty  bound, 
examining  the  more  prominent  churches  and  sects  within  their  reach, 
determining,  so  &r  as  they  may,  which  seems  to  show  the  best  resuhs 
in  the  lives  of  its  members,  judging  it  not  by  its  professions  but  by  its 
fruits,  to  say  to  that  church  or  sect:  Take  this  child  and  do  for  it  what 
I  cannot  do,  awaken  its  conscience,  cultivate  its  heart  and  lead  it  in  the 
way  of  righteousness. 

In  proportion  as  parents  may  recognize  this  parental  duty,  realizing 
the  totally  distinct  spheres  which  church  and  school  occupy  in  develop- 
ing the  nature  of  a  child,  all  points  of  friction  between  church  and  scfaod 
will  disappear. 

It  does  not  fall  within  our  province  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
the  schools  ought  to  be  the  result  of  private  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
the  parents,  in  obedience  to  parental  instinct,  or  whether  they  ought  to 
be  public,  common  and  free.  In  this  country  the  same  consensus  of 
the  people,  by  which  church  and  state  have  been  divorced,  has 
decreed  that,  as  r^ards  the  fundamental  branches  of  knowledge, 
each  community  shall  discharge  the  duties  of  a  larger  paternalism.  We 
recognize  the  &ct  that  better  results  are  attainable  by  concentrated  ac- 
tion and  by  the  system  which  profits  by  the  lessons  of  a  wide  experience 
than  would  be  possible  to  the  irregular  action  of  private  enterprise. 
The  common  schook  are  the  pride  of  the  land  and  they  are  here  to  stay, 
providing  for  every  child  a  training  in  such  simple  branches  of  knowl- 
ec^  as  are  fundamental  to  any  possible  usefulness  in  Jife.  They  deal 
with  an  entirely  distinct  part  of  the  child's  nature  from  that  with  which 
the  church  has  to  do,  having  for  their  definite  and  only  object  the  open- 
ing of  the  windows  of  the  mind. 

On  general  principles,  therefore,  relifnon  and  the  schools  have  nodi- 
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ing  whatsoever  to  do  with  one  another  and,  fiirthermore,  in  this  coun- 
try, their  domains  are  separated  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Here  we  have  to  adapt  ourselves  to  an  entirely  new  status.  In  other 
countries  the  schools  have  been  instruments  of  the  church  for  teaching 
the  doctrines  of  theology  first  and  the  elements  of  a  primary  education 
as  a  secondary  matter.  In  this  country  the  schools  are  established,  not 
by  the  church,  but  by  the  community,  which,  though  it  may  be  very 
religious,  has  itself  no  established  religion. 

Being  divided  in  its  interpretation  of  religious  truth  into  various 
churches  and  sects,  each  one  of  these  enjoys  equal  rights  with  all  the 
rest,  while  none  may  presume  to  encroach  upon  the  common  domain, 
assuming  to  be  the  church  or  to  interpret  the  faith  of  the  American  peo- 
pie. 

And,  why  should  they?  Have  not  the  churches  more  than  enough 
to  do  in  cultivating  the  faith  and  morals  of  such  as  each  may  attract  within 
the  sphere  of  its  influence,  without  seeking  to  cast  the  aegis  of  their 
protection  over  the  alphabet  and  multiplication  table  ?  They  cannot 
alter  these  ancient  institutions  of  the  human  race,or  by  any  possible  de- 
vice, make  them  media  of  religious  training.  There  is  no  Catholic  al- 
phabet as  distinct  from  a  Protestant  alphabet.  There  is  even  no  such 
thing  as  a  Christian  arithmetic.  We  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Arabs 
and  geometry  from  the  Pagan  Greeks.  Since  the  church  finally  yielded 
to  the  discoveries  of  Magellan  and  others,  there  has  been  no  such  thing 
as  a  Christian  geography,  as  distinct  from  the  facts  in  the  case,  nor  do 
these  branches  of  knowledge  exist  in  any  sectarian  recensions.  What 
My,  then,  for  the  churches  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  imparting 
of  than  to  the  youthfiil  mind.  Ah!  but  the  cry  is,  we  must  teach  the 
children, — what?  theology.  The  few  simple  statements  of  truth  whidi 
a  child  ought  to  know  and  believe,  may  all  be  learned  in  a  few  hours 
and  do  not  need  to  occupy  the  time  which  belongs  to  the  school.  But 
the  churches  are  all  so  busy,  each  with  its  own  favorite  theology,  that 
they  are  alwa3rs  in  danger  of  forgetting  about  religion.  Theology  is 
the  human  definitions.  It  is  alwaiys  breaking  its  fetters  and,  be  it  never 
so  profound,  religion  is  better.  The  intellectual  statements  of  religious 
truth  will  come  in  due  course  as  the  unfolding  mind  seeks  expression 
for  the  feiths  of  the  heart,  but  the  religious  world  has  busied  itself 
altogether  too  much  in  arranging  the  drapery,  whidi  too  often  cov- 
ere  an  empty  shrine.     Let  it  attend  to   the  shrine,   awakening  in 
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the  youthful  heart  the  love  of  virtue  and  the  impulses  to  right- 
eousness, as  fed  and  stimulated  by  the  life  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
reflected  in  the  lives  of  his  true  disciples.  This  kind  comes  not  out  ol 
books,  but  only  by  the  contagion  of  example  after  the  original  pre- 
scription for  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven!  When  the  religious  world  is  more  truly  religious, 
it  will  devote  itself  to  the  youthful  heart  and,  leaving  the  higher  truth 
to  defend  itself,  cease  its  efforts  to  prejudice  the  youthful  mind  and  so 
abandon  all  attempts  to  do  what  it  cannot  do  through  the  schools. 

Whether  people  are  satisfied  or  not,  the  fact  is  established  that  the 
common  schools,  m  this  country,  are  not  to  be  used  except  for  the  defi- 
nite purpose  of  secular  education.  Yet,  owing  to  the  force  of  habit  and 
tradition,  some,  not  quite  content  with  the  new  status,  are  making  val- 
iant efforts  to  re-establish  a  condition  of  things  that  has  had  its  day. 

Churches,  all  over  the  land,  are  encouraging  the  dangerous  experi- 
ment of  establishing  church  schools,  in  which  the  ordinary  furnishing  ol 
the  mind  is  diluted  by  an  admixture  of  their  favorite  opinions.  This 
proceeding  is  dangerous,  because  it  is  so  totally  un-American.  The 
children  of  this  land  are  to  grow  up  and  live  together,  work  together, 
think  together,  vote  together  and  together  help  to  solve  the  problems 
of  American  civilization.  It  is,  therefore,  a  crime  to  posterity  that  they 
should  be  educated  apart  and  that  the  prejudices  of  race  or  religion 
should  thereby  be  intensified.  A  Christendom  divided  by  the  blunder- 
ings  of  past  ages  is  not  the  ideal  to  be  perpetuated  on  the  American 
continent,  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  American  nation,  as  it  will  be  when 
this  vast  multitude  of  many  kindreds  and  tongues  shall  have  been  welded 
into  one  great  people,  aye,  for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  therein, 
we  owe  to  the  generations  that  shall  come  after  us  the  broadest  possible 
culture  of  both  heart  and  mind. 

It  is  this  very  breadth  which  must  be  lacking  in  a  church  school,  since 
it  is  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  imparting  a  narrow  and 
not  a  broad  culture  and,  because  the  forming  of  opinions  is  its  primary 
object,  it  follows  that  the  very  things  for  which  a  school  ought  to  exist 
will  be  secondary,  and,  therefore,  that  its  scholarship  will  inevitably  fall 
below  that  of  the  public  schools. 

If  parents  are  willing,  through  the  authority,  or  by  reason  of  the  spe* 
cious  arguments  of  any  church,  to  deprive  their  children  of  the  benefits 
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of  a  public  school  education,  they  are  doing  the  children  a  grievous 
wrong;  but,  so  long  as  they  plead  conscience  in  the  matter,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  land  which  will  stop  the  mischief,  but  the  slow  education 
of  public  opinion  in  the  right  direction. 

After  making  deductions  for  the  inroads  made  by  the  church  schools 
there  is  still  an  immense  multitude  of  children  left  to  attend  the  public 
schools. 

It  is  agreed  that  there  can  be  in  them  no  sectarian  influence;  yet,  out 
of  deference  to  the  old  dominion  of  the  church  over  secular  education, 
and  before  a  great  increase  of  population  complicated  the  problems  of 
American  life,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  school  should  be  opened 
in  the  morning  by  the  reading  of  the  bible  and  prayer.  But  now  comes 
die  Roman  Catholic  and  says  that  th,e  Protestant  bible  is  a  mistransla- 
tion; the  Jew,  and  claims  that  the  New  Testament  is  an  impertinence, 
and  the  modern  foolj  who  hath  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God,  with 
the  pretence  that  all  religion  is  a  delusion.  These  all  claim  that  in  hav- 
ing the  Protestant  bible,  including  the  New  Testament,  read  in  the 
schools,  we  are  practically  re-establishing  a  state- religion  and  using  the 
the  taxation  of  the  many  to  impose  upon  the  conscience  of  the  few. 
Their  objection  is  perfectiy  valid.  The  community  has  agreed  that  all 
should  be  taxed,  that  the  children  of  all  might  have  the  benefit  of  a  free 
common  school  education,  but  the  community  not  being  agreed  upon 
any  one  form  of  religion,  and  there  being  no  religion  of  the  State,  there 
is  no  more  reason  why  the  bible  should  be  read  in  the  schools  then  why 
the  koran  should  be  read  in  them. 

But  aside  from  these  considerations,  what  possible  benefit  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  mechanical,  perfunctory,  routine  reading  of  a 
few  verses  of  the  bible  at  the  opening  of  the  school?  Does  talismanic 
virtue  reside  in  the  text,  or  is  it  as  true  as  ever  that  the  letter  killeth, 
while  only  the  Spirit  giveth  life?  and  does  any  one  imagine  that  the  chil- 
dren gathered  in  a  school-room  are  in  a  state  of  spiritual  receptivity  ? 

The  children  should  most  certainly  read  the  bible  and  have  it  ex- 
plained to  them,  and  be  taught  to  draw  from  it  the  water  of  life,  but,  if 
the  home  and  church  are  not  doing  their  proper  work,  surely  the  ten 
minutes  perfunctory  and  often  irreverent  readipg  of  the  bible  in  school 
will  not  remedy  the  defect.  The  same  is  true  of  prayer.  It  is  eminentf y 
fitting  that  every  important  act  of  our  daily  lives  should  be  prefaced  by 
prayer,  provided,  naturally,  that  the  prayer  be  genuine  and  not  a  vain 
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repetition  after  the  manner  of  the  heathen, — the  finite  spirit  reaching  out 
towards  the  Infinite  Spirit;  asking  for  wisdpm  and  strength,  and  in  no 
place  is  it  more  fitting  than  at  the  opening  session  of  a  school.  But  in 
schools  like  our  own,  set  free  from  the  dictation  of  a  state  church,  there 
is  no  one  to  determine  of  what  sort  the  prayer  might  be.  It  might  be 
Christian  prayer,  or  Christian  prayer  with  the  addition  of  petitions  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  a  galaxy  of  saints,  or  Jewish  prayer  with  all  Chris- 
tian elements  omitted,  or  it  might  be,  with  a  Mongolian  majority  in  some 
American  town,  prayer  to  Buddha.  Under  these  circumstances  objec- 
tions would  naturally  be  rabed  that  the  majority  was  imposing  upon  the 
conscience  of  the  few,  and  there  is  no  way  to  solve  the  dilemma  in 
schools  supported  by  general  taxation,  but  to  omit  the  prayer  altogeth- 
er. So,  then,  we  have  and  must  have,  in  this  country,  what  some  are 
pleased  to  criticise,  under  the  epithet  of  godless  schools;  yet,  but  for 
traditions,  both  criticism  and  opposition  would  be  disarmed.  They  ex- 
ist for  a  definite  purpose  and  they  do  their  work  admirably  well.  Inas- 
much as  all  religious  training,  even  by  implication,  is  excluded  from 
them,  they  will  emphasize  all  the  more  strongly  the  parental  duty  of 
home  training  in  religion,  and  enlarge  the  activities  of  the  churches  in 
supporting  a  more  complete  religious  environment  for  the  children  of 
the  land. 

Our  conclusions,  then,  from  our  rapid  review  of  this  most  interesting 
problem,  are  such  simple  ones  as  seem  to  flow  naturally  from  life  and 
its  conditions.  The  parents  owe  to  the  child  the  best  possible  culture 
of  all  its  powers,  physical,  spiritual  and  mental.  Much  of  the  training 
in  each  part  of  the  child's  complex  nature  must  be  left  to  the  intelligence 
and  devotion  of  home.  As  aids  in  the  spiritual  and  mental  develop- 
ment the  church  and  the  school  offer  their  services.  It  is  the  duty  of 
parents  to  see  to  it  that  both  church  and  school  are  well  equipped  for 
their  work. 

In  proportion  as  the  school  progresses  in  the  excellence  of  its  meth- 
ods, and  the  church  grows  in  the  power  and  beauty  of  its  spiritual  life,  all 
questions  at  issue  between  religion  and  the  public  schools  will  fade  away 
in  the  dim  recollection  of  a  once  troubled  dream,  while  we  shall  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  the  ages  in  rendering  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's. 

Charles  Lester, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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SCIENCE  TEACHING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Bepoit  for  the  Jouknal  by  Prof.  H.  D.  Maxon,  of  BemarkB  of  Prof  A.  E.  Birge  in  the  WIbcoo- 
Bin  Te&chen*  ABBOcUtlon. 

The  difference  between  infonnation  and  disciplinary  studies  is  obvious 
and  generally  understood.  The  former  are  pursued  for  the  knowledge 
as  an  end  in  itself;  the  latter,  for  the  discipline  involved  in  reaching  that 
end.  The  question  with  us  now  is  not  whether  science  may  be  profita- 
Uy  taught  in  a  high  school  course  as  an  information  study,  but  how  it 
may  be  advanced  from  thb  rank  to  that  of  a  disciplinary  study.  By 
science  teaching  in  this  more  advanced  sense,  we  mean  the  presentation 
of  a  subject  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil  may  first  see  the  phenomena 
and  then  reach,  by  means  of  the  phenomena,  the  principles  underl3ring 
diem.  This  work  excludes  mere  training  of  the  eye  and  hand.  It  is 
the  mental  training  that  is  kept  in  view,  not  the  physical.  The  phe- 
nomena are  to  be  so  presented  that  the  student  shall  see  facts  for  him- 
self, instead  of  giving  mere  text-book  work.  He  must  reach  through 
the  &cts  to  the  reason  that  underlies  them.  Facts  without  ideas  are 
bread  without  salt,  and  equally  unpalatable.  In  a  high  school  curricu- 
lum, these  fects  must  be  relatively  simple  and  obvious.  The  student's 
mind  must  not  be  absorbed  in  getting  at  the  facts  so  as  to  leave  no 
strength  for  discovering  the  principle  that  lies  behind  it.  This  rule 
would  exclude  the  teaching  of  subjects  involving,  for  instance,  the  hand- 
ling of  such  instruments  as  the  compound  microscope.  Whenever  it  is 
possible  to  secure  a  specialist  for  the  direction  of  such  work,  it  may  be 
profitable;  but  under  less  favorable  conditions,  such  as  usually  prevail, 
the  pupil's  power  would  be  wholly  absorbed  in  the  mere  manipulation 
of  the  instrument.  If  the  pupil  is  to  read  from  the  book  of  nature,  the 
book  must  be  plainly  printed.  In  the  second  place,  not  only  must  the 
fects  be  obvious  but  their  meaning  must  be  pretty  clear  and  readily  ob- 
tained. The  phenomena  of  nature  often  have  an  apparent  meaning 
which  is  not  the  real  one.  The  experiment  may  be  new  and  brilliant, 
and  so  occupy  the  pupil's  mind  that  he  fails  entirely  to  get  anything 
beneath  the  experiment. 

In  the  third  place,  the  material  to  be  used  must  be  easily  procured; 
the  studies,  capable  of  being  pursued  without  elaborate  appliances  or 
separate  rooms  for  work. 

Three  sciences  fiilfil  these  conditions  especially  well.  First,  one  of 
the  sciences  of  matter, — ph)rsics,  or  as  formerly  called,  natural  phiioso- 
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phy.  Only  so  much  of  this  branch  is  feasible  as  does  not  involve  ad- 
vanced mathematics.  Within  tliis  limit,  the  study  is  fundamental,  the 
apparatus  very  easily  obtained,  and  the  laws  most  readily  determined. 

Secondly,  we  should  take  one  science  of  the  world.  It  is  not  easy  to 
give  it  a  satisfactory  name.  It  lies  between  physiography  and  what  is 
ordinarily  called  geology.  We  might,  perhaps,  call  it  surface  geology. 
It  would  include  erosion  and  the  other  forces  at  work  in  producing  re- 
lief forms.  We  might  go  farther  and  study  something  of  the  nature  of 
exposed  rocks.  Most  localities  in  this  State  contain  sandstone  ledges 
that  could  be  used  in  this  way.  Advanced  geology,  as  involving  chemistry 
and  astronomy,  must  be  excluded. 

In  the  third  place,  I  would  add  one  of  the  sciences  of  life, —  botany, 
morphological  and  descriptive.  Ordinarily  too  much  is  done  in  the  sys- 
tematic, too  little  in  the  morphological  line.  Botany  too  frequendy 
consists,  on  the  morphological  side,  mainly  in  learning  Gray's  Manual, 
and  thus  becomes  a  mere  information  study.  Another  common  error 
consists  in  devoting  the  time  to  the  identification  of  plants  and  prepar- 
ing herbariums.  This  is  the  wrong  direction  for  high  school  work. 
Systematic  zoology  or  botany  is  profitable  only  when  a  very  large 
amount  of  work  can  be  done,  when  the  pupil  has  an  opportunity  to 
handle  many  species.  A  small  amount  of  systematic  work  is  almost 
entirely  useless,  since  no  clear  ideas  of  classification  are  secured.  The 
time  ordinarily  given  to  herbariums  could  much  better  be  devoted  to 
morphology, — comparative  morphology.  Botany  offers  relatively  easy 
microscopical  work  with  the  vegetable  cell,  if  work  is  to  be  done  with 
the  compound  microscope. 

These  three  branches,  physics,  physiography  and  botany  are  pre- 
eminendy  suited  for  promotion  from  the  information  to  the  disciplinary 
rank.  Chemistry  is  not  suited  for  this  purpose.  Its  laws  are  too  re- 
mote. Any  scientific  study  of  these  laws  is  beyond  the  range  of  high 
school  work.  It  is  clearly  one  of  the  advanced  sciences.  Zoology,  too, 
is  not  as  well  suited  as  botany  for  our  purposes.  One  reason  is  that  the 
requisite  material  is  more  difficult  to  get.  The  common  directions  given 
in  outlines  of  elementary  work  in  this  branch  begin  with,  **Take  an 
amoeba."  But  the  amoeba  is  not  always  a  particularly  easy  animal  to 
take.  You  can  frequently  get  it  when  you  do  not  want  it,  but  not  al- 
ways when  you  do.  The  same  is  true  of  other  animals  needed.  They 
are  not  so  easy  to  obtain  as  plants.     Even  the  cat  is  not  always  avail- 
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able  on  a  particular  day.  The  material,  too,  is  not  only  more  difficult 
to  get,  but  also  more  difficult  to  handle.  The  apparatus  in  the  line  of 
dissecting  instruments  is  more  expensive,  and  a  separate  place,  required 
for  the  experiments.  Again,  the  manipulation  of  the  material  is  more 
difficult,  and  the  ideas  reached  by  the  pupils  are  disproportionately  few 
in  comparison  with  the  work  expended.  Geology  and  physiology  can 
not  well  be  taught  scientifically  in  a  high  school  course,  as  they  are 
based  on  chemistry  and  zoology.  Physiology  should  be  introduced 
only  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  a  sufficient  basis  of  knowledge  for  the 
instruction  in  hygiene.  Those  portions  of  physiology  which  involve 
principles  of  physics,  as  for  instance  the  action  of  the  bones,  may  be 
dealt  with  scientifically,  but  with  pupils  of  the  grade  in  question,  chem- 
ical facts  must  be  taken  on  trust.  As  a  whole,  then,  the  study  cannot 
be  advanced  from  the  information  to  the  disciplinary  stage. 

Astronomy,  too,  must  remain  in  the  information  list.  Its  facts  are 
too  remote  for  scientific  use  by  high  school  pupils.  Few  high  schools, 
moreover,  can  have  the  necessary  equipment. 

Physics,  physiology,  and  botany,  then,  may  be  promoted  to  the  dis- 
ciplinary stage.  This  advance  should  be  made.  The  colleges  and  uni- 
versities moved  in  this  direction  first.  The  high  schools  should  now  take 
up  the  movement.  They  should  open  the  book  of  nature  as  well  as 
that  of  literature  and  language. 

There  are  three  special  difficulties  in  the  way.  First  is  the  matter  of 
time.  If  teachers  are  persuaded  of  the  necessity  for  the  change,  they 
will  somehow  find  the  time.  If  not,  they  will  not.  Little  can  be  done 
to  aid  them  here  from  the  outside.  Second  is  the  difficulty  of  securing 
teachers  able  to  do  this  work.  There  is  involved  in  it  a  very  considera- 
ble advance  in  methods.  The  difficulty  is  not  a  small  one.  Science 
teaching  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  teacher's  work.  Test- 
mg  results  counts  for  little  here.  The  teacher  must  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Ordinary  class  work,  recitation 
work*,  entirely  fails  the  teacher  here.  One  thing,  however,  can  be  done. 
If  the  teachers  of  the  State  feel  that  there  is  need,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
central  authority  to  see  to  it  that  these  teachers  have  the  *'know  how  *' 
given  them.  Schools  might  be  established  in  summer  for  four  or  five 
weeks,  not  for  teaching  science  but  for  teaching  methods  of  teaching 
science.  The  University  students  doubtless  experience  more  difficulty 
in  this  line  than  Normal  school  students.     The  former  are  as  a  rule 
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much  better  prepared  to  take  charge  of  a  college  than  a  high  school 
class.  The  ability  to  conduct  an  experimental  course  in  science  should 
be  made  a  prescribed  qualification  of  certificates  for  high  school  teach- 
ing. 

A  third  difficulty  is  in  getting  money  for  the  apparatus.  I  have  not 
much  confidence  in  home-made  apparatus  for  high  school  teaching.  It 
takes  a  great  deal  of  the  teacher's  time  to  make  it.  The  ** gotten  up" 
apparatus  costs  more  in  the  time  expended  and  works  much  less  satis- 
factorily than  that  made  by  regular  manufacturers.  Perhaps  it  is  true  that 
pupils  enjoy  the  failure  of  an  experiment  almost  as  keenly  as  its  success- 
ful performance,  bvit  the  failure  is  not  so  enjoyable  for  the  teacher.  The 
advanced  student  and  professor  can  work  with  picked  up  apparatus 
much  more  successfully  than  the  high  school  pupil  and  teacher.  In 
elementary  work,  the  apparatus  must  work  with  great  precision  or  the 
experiment  is  worthless.  This  fact  necessitates  an  expenditure  of  money. 
It  is  placing  too  great  a  burden  upon  the  teacher  to  demand  that  by 
his  personal  efforts  he  shall  overcome  the  inertia  of  school  officers  in 
this  matter.  Teachers  push  their  petitions  year  after  year  and  naturally 
get  tired  and  discouraged.  It  is  unreasonable  to  impose  this  task  upon 
them.  It  would  be  well  if  a  system  were  established,  similar  to  that  of 
England,  by  which  the  State  should,  under  proper  conditions,  extend  aid 
to  the  high  schools  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  as  it  does  now  for 
their  general  support.  The  burden  should  not  be  entirely  assumed  by 
the  central  authority,  but  it  may  properly  be  shared.  Doubtless  the  high 
schools  of  this  State  would  have  eventually  reached  their  present  posi- 
tion without  State  aid,  but  their  progress  has  been  greatly  accelerated 
by  that  aid.  The  State  can  do  a  similar  service  in  the  matter  of  ob- 
taining apparatus. 

The  campaign  for  introducing  scientific  teaching  into  the  high  schools 
is  not  to  be  short  or  easy.  It  involves  almost  a  revolution  in  methods. 
Until  we  teachers,  the  pupils,  and  the  community  come  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  work,  the  undertaking  is  going  to  be  difficult.  It 
for  the  next  ten  years  we  could  do  in  this  direction  something  like  what 
we  have  done  during  the  last  ten  for  the  high  school  system  as  a  whole, 
a  great  success  would  be  reached ;  but  it  is  to  be  no  holiday  effort.  It 
is  rather  to  be  an  advance  gained  by  slow  and  untiring  work. 


Every  man's  ability  may  be  strengthened  or  increased  by  culture. 
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NOTES  OF  A  VACATION  RAMBLE— VI.     THE  CITY  OF 

THE  SAINTS. 

To  one  who  has  just  traversed  the  barren  highlands  of  Nevada,  the 
green  meadow  lands  and  orchards  to  the  east  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
wear  a  look  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  first  glimpse  of  the  lake  comes 
in  the  early  morning — a  black  expanse  of  waters  with  an  edge  of  brown 
mountains,  lying  in  a  sink  or  basin  <A  the  grey  alkaline  plains.  How 
black,  and  still,  and  dead  it  is,  a  fit  companion  of  the  wastes!  It  soft- 
ens to  a  blue  as  the  sun  mounts  higher,  and  the  train  swinging  around 
the  northern  end  brings  in  view  the  flourishing  city  of  Ogden.  Here 
the  Rio  Grande  road  joins  the  Pacific,  and  eight  car-loads  of  merry 
picknickers  are  made  up  for  Garfield  Park,  a  bathing  place  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  and  half  way  to  the  Mormon  metropolis.  This,  as 
is  well-known,  is  not  situated  upon  the  lake,  which  indeed  cannot  be 
seen  from  the  city.  It  lies  instead  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  from 
which  it  spreads  out  over  the  plains,  a  city  of  broad  avenues  with  branch- 
uig  shade  trees,  and  beautiful  residences  in  spacious  yards  of  green  turf 
and  flowers.  When,  in  1847,  under  the  lead  of  Brigham  Young,  the 
weary  band  of  Mormon  emigrants  emerged  from  the  mountain  gorges, 
and  saw  this  vast  plain  or  basin  spread  out  before  them,  its  slopes,  cov- 
ered with  grey  green  sage  brush,  converging  to  the  sparkling  lake,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  joyous  credulity  with  which  they  received  the 
announcement  of  their  leader  that  here  the  Lord  commanded  to  pitch 
His  tabernacle.  Almost  forty  years  have  elapsed,  and  in  it  the  littie 
band  has  grown  into  a  great  people;  the  wilderness  has  been  made  to 
blossom  as  a  rose;  a  great  city  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  people 
stands  where  they  pitched  their  tents,  and  hundreds  of  sister  towns  and 
cities  look  up  to  it  with  reverence  almost  equal  to  that  with  which  the 
Mohammedan  regards  his  sacred  Mecca;  and  at  the  same  time  that  iso- 
lation, which  sheltered  them  in  the  day  of  their  weakness,  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  church  to-day  stands  face  to  face  with  a  mighty  and  in- 
dignant nation. 

At  the  head  of  the  main  street  are  the  great  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments. Chief  of  these  is  the  temple  enclosure  of  ten  acres  on  the  west  side, 
round  which  a  massive  adobe  wall  twelve  feet  high  was  early  constructed. 
It  includes  four  important  buildings,  the  Endowment  House,  the  Tab- 
emade,  the  Assembly  Hall  and  the  Temple.     The  Endowment  House 
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is  the  oldest,  and  is  a  plain,  two-story  adobe  building,  in  appearance 
only  a  comfortable  residence.  Here  are  celebrated  the  mysteries  of  the 
faith,  the  baptism,  initiation  and  marriage.  To  all  the  other  buildings 
visitors  are  freely  admitted,  but  your  courteous  guide  tells  you  quietly, 
'* There  is  nothing  there  which  you  would  care  to  see."  One  is  there- 
fore compelled  to  accept  the  account  of  it  furnished  by  apostates  from 
the  faith,  and  to  believe  that,  in  the  plain  rooms  of  this  very  plain  build- 
ing,' are  celebrated,  under  the  name  of  religious  mysteries,  crude  and 
gross  rites  representing  the  creation,  the  counsels  of  Diety  and  the  re- 
demption of  man,  leadmg  up  to  formal  reception  into  the  church  and 
the  marriages  which  defy  the  laws  of  the  land. 

The  tabernacle  has  been  often  described.  Its  unique  form  was  almost 
an  inspiration,  as  exemplifying  in  brick  and  mortar  the  appearance  of  a 
new  faith.  Imagine  a  huge  elliptical  dome  mounted  upon  stone  pillars 
twenty  feet  high,  within  which  the  enclosing  brick  waH  is  built.  Outer 
doors  are  placed  all  around,  so  that  the  immense  audience  of  twelve 
thousand  can  pass  out  in  two  minutes  and  without  confusion.  Still 
more  remarkable  are  its  acoustic  properties.  In  one  end  are  the  pulpit 
and  reading  desk,  with  seats  for  the  president,  counselors,  apostles  and 
elders;  and  behind  these  the  choir-loft,  where  four  hundred  singers  are 
accommodated.  The  guide  stands  in  the  desk  and  I  under  the  huge 
gallery  at  the  opposite  end,  and  we  converse  in  ordinary  tones  and  with- 
out effort.  There  seems  to  be  no  echo  even  in  the  empty  building  to 
confuse  our  speech.  He  lets  a  tack  fall  upon  the  desk,  and  I  hear  it, 
sharp  and  distinct  as  though  it  were  at  my  elbow.  *  *  We  have  archi- 
tects among  us, ' '  he  remarks  with  pardonable  pride.  We  sit  on  the 
platform  in  the  presence  of  that  vast  amphitheatre  of  seats  sloping  down 
towards  us,  eloquent  witnesses  of  the  multitudes  who  gather  here,  and  we 
talk  of  Mormonism.  Here  is  the  hymn  book,  with  the  old  hymns  we 
have  listened  to  from  infancy — hymns  of  Watts  and  Doddridge  and 
Cowper.  On  the  desk  is  the  bible,  '*Our  guide  as  well  as  yours,"  he 
says.  *  *  But  you  claim  to  have  other  revelations,  do  you  not  ? ' '  *  *  Why 
not?  Is  man  shut  off  from  God  in  these  days?"  **  But  how  do  you 
know  that  your  messages  are  inspired?"  "Just  as  you  do  that  the 
bible  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  message  and  its  attendant  circumstances." 
*' What  is  to  hinder  me  from  proclaiming  that  I  have  a  message  from 
God?  Will  you  believe  me  if  I  do?"  ** Probably  not:  we  are  not  su- 
perstitious.   We  should  enquire  as  to  your  Hfe  and  character;  we  should 
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examine  the  message.  God  has  established  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion in  the  organization  of  his  church,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
will  choose  to  speak  through  this ;  therefore  we  should  be  slow  to  credit 
you."  It  is  surprising  how  sparingly  the  leaders  have  made  use  of 
revelations — Smith  claimed  several  after  that  of  the  Book  of  Mormon; 
Brigham  Young,  three  I  believe;  Taylor,  one.  Even  in  these  times  of 
persecution  the  lips  of  the  revelator  are  not  unsealed.  It  is  a  power 
which  will  be  wasted  by  much  using.  ** God's  providence,"  said  my 
interlocutor,  * '  is  a  further  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  our  revelations. 
When  this  church  was  assailed  in  the  east  He  led  her  out  into  the  wild- 
erness; and  when  again,  in  Buchanan's  administration,  her  enemies 
were  ready  to  strike  her.  He  brought  on  the  civil  war,  and  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  shielded  her  by  causing  confusion  and  strife  among  her 
adversaries. ' '  Each  of  us,  I  thought,  interprets  the  universe  from  his 
own  standpoint,  and  we  only  discover  how  narrow  our  own  view  is  by 
listening  to  the  exposition  of  our  neighbor's.  Of  the  present  persecu- 
tions he  said:  **They  will  purge  out  our  dross;"  and  of  poylgamy, 
**We  must  obey  God  rather  than  man."  He  opposed  public  schools 
as  godless,  and  said  we  are  not  justified  in  leaving  out,  in  the  training 
of  chDdren,  the  most  vital  of  all  interests.  To  the  suggestion  that  we 
might  teach  only  such  religion  as  is  common  to  all  faiths  he  replied, 
"The  church  is  of  divine  appointment,  and  God  wishes  our  children 
reared  in  her  ordinances  and  doctrines.  Religious  teaching  which  leaves 
out  these  things  is  not  religious  teaching:  it  is  a  sham,  and  pernicious." 
Assembly  Hall  is  simply  a  large  stone  church,  used  for  their  gather- 
ings in  winter,  as  there  are  no  means  of  heating  the  Tabernacle.  The 
temple  is  an  enormous  pile  of  gleaming  white  granite,  upon  which  money 
has  been  lavishly  expended  for  thirty  years — nearly  three  millions  of 
dollars,  and  it  has  as  yet  neither  floor  nor  roof,  nor  are  its  turrets  fin- 
ished. **  Forty  years  was  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  in  building,  and 
this  will  be  the  same,"  said  my  guide.  **  If  the  iorty  years  closed  next 
week  the  temple  would  then  be  done. "  * '  What  is  it  for  ? "  *  *  For  the 
temple  service. "  '  *  And  what  is  the  service  ? ' '  And  he  referred  me 
again  to  Solomon's  temple  and  the  rites  observed  in  it,  but,  as  I  thought, 
with  only  a  vague  notion  what  they  were.  He  dwelt  with  loving  detail 
upon  the  days  before  the  railroad  came,  when  these  stone,  hewn  in  the 
mountains,  were  brought  to  the  city  by  long  trains  of  ox-teams;  and  as 
he  talked  Prof.  Norton's  delightful  account  of  the  building  of  the  cathe- 
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dral  of  Orvieto  came  again  and  again  to  my  mind.  He  took  me  to  the 
gravel  heaps:  '*This  gravel  is  all  washed — the  stones  are  all  washed 
before  they  are  built  into  the  house  of  the  Lord."  **  There  are  wonder- 
ful things  in  that  building/ '  and  he  called  my  attention  to  the  star 
wrought  in  bold  relief  in  the  keystone  of  each  of  the  windows.  There 
are  four  rows  of  these,  and  between  them  are  three  of  large  stone  bosses, 
carved  with  symbols  in  relief:  upon  the  lower  is  the  earth  in  various 
positions,  upon  the  second  the  phases  of  the  moon,  upon  the  third  blaz- 
ing suns.  " Strange  meanings  are  hidden  in  those  things,'*  said  the 
guide. 

We  rested  a  few  moments  in  the  lodge  at  the  gateway.  A  dignified 
old  man  sat  by  the  window,  shaking  with  the  palsy  of  age.  He  said: 
**  I  know  from  my  experience  that  our  doctrines  are  true.  I  have  tried 
other  faiths,  but  never  found  rest  until  I  embraced  this.  The  spirit  bears 
witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God.  Multitudes  of  men 
of  all  creeds  will  be  saved.  I  have  myself  been  baptized  for  more  than 
fifty,  some  of  whom  have  been  dead  three  hundred  years.  Ah!  I  shall 
have  lots  of  friends  when  I  get  there!'' 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from  the  Temple  enclosure  are  the 
rooms  of  the  publication  society,  which  prints  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
The  Book  of  Doctrines  and  Covenants,  the  Song  Book,  and  numberless 
tracts.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  re- 
garded as  a  companion  and  supplement  to  the  Christian  Bible,  contain- 
ing the  revelation  made  to  the  aborigines  of  this  continent.  The  place 
of  its  concealment  was  revealed  to  Joseph  Smith,  and  also  a  key,  by  the 
aid  of  which  he  was  able  to  tran^vlate  it.  It  is  too  tedious  a  book  for 
any  one  to  read  who  is  not  prone  to  believe  it  or  anxious  to  become 
posted  in  the  literature  of  Mormonism.  Behind  this,  on  Temple  street, 
is  the  office  of  The  Woman's  Exponent ^  published  by  Emmeline  B. 
Wells,  a  journal  which  wages  vigorous  war  in  favor  of  polygamy.  Here 
we  had  placed  in  our  hands  a  pamphlet,  '*  Mormon  Women's  Protest," 
containing  the  speeches  and  letters  of  some  thirty  of  the  prominent  wo* 
men  of  Utah  to  a  meeting  held  in  the  Theatre  at  Salt  Lake,  March  6, 
1886,  to  protest  against  the  Edmunds'  Law  and  its  execution.  The 
purport  of  the  contents  may  be  sufficiendy  gathered  from  the  sub-title, 
*'  An  Appeal  for  Freedom,  Justice  and  Equal  Rights." 

A  little  beyond  this  point  are  the  residences  of  Brigham  Young. 
They  are  fine  adobe  buildings,  two  stories  high,   and   illustrated  the 
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character  of  the  man.  Just  beyond  the  first  is  the  eagle  gate  across  the 
street,  so  named  because  of  the  large  guilded  eagle  with  out-spread 
wings  which  surmount  the  central  pillar.  Beyond  is  the  house  of  the 
bee-hives,  named  from  two  large  adobe  forms  which  ornament  the  en- 
dosing  walls;  and  there  is  the  house  of  the  lions,  with  the  two  beasts 
couching  above  the  door-way.  The  mystic  ceremonies  of  the  endow- 
ment house,  the  curious  symbolism  of  the  temple,  the  half- Hebrew  su- 
perstitions and  usages  wrought  into  the  very  fabric  of  the  new  faith, 
seem  to  find  their  correlate  here.  The  man  who  was  leading  spirit  of 
the  new  feith,  who  guided  its  migration  and  shaped  it  in  its  new  home, 
reflected  his  own  mind  in  these  things.  Was  he,  indeed,  a  mystic,  fas- 
cinated with  forms  and  symbolisms,  carried  on  by  vague  impulses,  yearn- 
ings, ill- defined  visions,  which  seemed  to  him  revelations  ?  or  was  he, 
uncultured  man  as  he  was,  simply  a  shrewd,  forceful,  unprincipled 
schemer,  who  appreciated  the  hold  such  things  have  upon  the  minds  of 
the  vulgar,  and  used  them  as  instruments  to  augment  his  power  ?  Who 
will  answer  the  riddle?  Is  not  every  strong  man  a  sphinx,  which  slays 
us  because  we  are  unable  to  penetrate  its  mystery  ?  His  photograph 
hangs  in  the  Temple  lodge,  a  strong,  gross,  heavy  face,  with  keen  and 
cunning  eyes.  What  a  marvelous  role  he  played  in  the  great  republic 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

The  power  of  this  church  is  everywhere  thrust  upon  your  notice. 
Here  is  Zion^s  Co-operative  Merchantile  Elstablishment,  a  large  four 
story  brick  building  with  stone  front.  It  is  a  joint  stock  co-operative 
store,  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  under  church  control.  Its  business 
is  said  to  reach  ^\t,  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  it  has  branches  in 
four  or  five  cities  of  the  territory.  Originally,  it  was  a  protection  to  the 
people  from  the  exorbitant  charges  of  unprincipled  dealers,  but  since 
the  advent  of  the  railroad  this  use  has  disappeared.  It  is  now  a  specu- 
lation, enriching  a  few  individuals  and  the  church.  The  religious  or- 
ganization of  the  city  is  very  complete.  Nine  blocks  constitute  a  ward, 
and  each  ward  has  its  own  meeting  house,  where  service  is  held  in  the 
forenoon  on  Sundays,  and  its  own  elder  or  spiritual  head,  who  districts 
out  his  territory  to  subordinates  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  kept  fully  in- 
formed regarding  the  inhabitants  of  every  house  in  it.  Every  Mormon 
must  attend  church,  and  faithfiilly  pay  tithes  of  all  he  possesses.  The 
church  is  inexorable — pay  or  be  cast  out.  Tales  are  told  of  one  who 
entered  upon  mining  and  prospered  greatly.     At  the  end  of  the  year 
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Brigham  sent  to  remind  him  that  his  tithes  were  due.  He  drew  a  check 
for  five  thousand  dollars.  It  was  returned  to  him  with  comn^ent,  '  *  This 
is  not  tithes."  He  threw  it  into  the  fire  and  was  cast  out  of  the  church. 
The  church  controls  the  system  of  public  schools ;  the  very  text-books 
which  must  be  used  are  determined  by  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Deseret  and  the  County  Superintendents — a  Mormon  body.  The  best 
illustration  of  the  extent  and  unscrupulousness  of  this  power  is  afforded 
by  one  of  the  oaths  of  the  Endowment  House,  as  given  by  one  who 
had  passed  through  its  ceremonies,  whose  account  of  them  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  She  says:  **They  then  proceeded 
to  give  us  the  first  grip  of  the  Aaronic  or  Lesser  Priesthood,  which  con- 
sists in  putting  the  thumb  on  the  knuckle  of  the  index  finger,  and  clasp- 
ing the  hands  round.  We  were  then  made  to  swear  '  To  obey  the  laws 
of  the  Mormon  Church  and  all  they  enjoin,  in  preference  to  those  of  the 
United  States. ' ' '  This  subtle  power  of  the  church  is  felt  everywhere 
in  Salt  Lake  City;  it  controls  business,  social  relations,  politics.  It  is 
unscrupulously  used  by  leaders  who,  having  built  up  a  species  of  theoc- 
racy, are  determined  not  to  allow  the  power  to  slip  from  their  fingers. 
This  the  gentiles  fear  far  more  than  polygamy.  The  dread  which  hangs 
over  them  is  that  at  length,  by  yielding  the  issue  regarding  polygamy, 
the  Mormon  leaders  will  secure  a  State  organization,  and  thus  brii^ 
Utah  permanently  and  irrevocably  under  their  control.  If  this  is  done 
we  shall  behold  in  this  free  land  the  strange  anomaly  of  a  priest-  ridden 
State. 

But  we  have  confidence  that  it  will  not  be  done.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  measures  of  the  federal  government  are  telling  upon  the  power  of 
the  Mormon  theocracy.  Gentiles  tell  you  that  plural  marriages  are  now 
probably  more  numerous  than  before  the  passage  of  the  Edmunds'  law, 
and  the  leaders  keep  issuing  bulletins  to  the  faithful  not  to  yield  the  faith 
revealed  to  the  saints.  But  there  is  in  them  something  of  the  defiance 
of  despair.  The  leaders  are  in  exile,  hiding  from  the  officers  of  the  law; 
the  marriages  are  secret,  and  wear  the  aspect  of  a  crime;  more  than 
two  hundred  persons  have  been  convicted  and  punished  under  the  Ed- 
munds' law;  fines,  costs,  lawyers'  fees,  derangement  of  business — all 
these  are  weighing  heavily  upon  the  theocracy.  Meantime  their  mis- 
sionaries are  all  over  Europe  and  America,  making  two  thousand  con- 
verts per  year.  They  have  spread  beyond  Utah :  in  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Arizonia,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Wyoming  they  have  flourishing 
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€olonies — a  great  people,  thoroughly  united  and  willingly  subject  to  the 
tyranny  and  extortions  of  their  leaders.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  gen- 
tiles are  increasing  among  them ;  gentile  schools  are  getting  a  firm  hold; 
the  old  leaders  are  dying  off,  and  the  young  are  less  fanatical  and  more 
open  to  outside  influence.  There  is  a  nervous  anxiety  as  to  the  future 
in  place  of  the  defiant  confidences.  In  time,  we  may  be  sure,  if  the 
hand  of  despotism  is  restrained,  the  forces  of  civilization  will  prevail 
peacefully  over  this  oriental  superstition. 

/    W.  Steams, 
Madison,  Wis, 

PHYSIOLOGY  AS  RELATED  TO  STIMULANTS  AND 
NARCOTICS. 

In  order  that  the  writer  may  not  be  misunderstood  in  regard  to  method 
in  these  papers,  it  is  proper  to  state  here  that  the  conviction  is  very 
strong  with  me  that  there  is  certainly  no  natural  science  study  at  pres- 
ent recognized  in  our  courses  of  instruction,  which  should  be  treated 
as  an  ** information  study"  simply.  It  is  admitted,  of  course,  that 
there  are  some  studies  which  are  pursued  more  exclusively  than  others 
for  the  sake  of  the  information  to  be  derived  from  them ;  but,  if  my  ex- 
perience is  any  criterion,  when  information  is  the  primary  end,  that  is 
secured  with  the  maximum  speed  and  degree  of  assimilation  when  there 
is  a  large  following  of  the  true  science  method.  Every  child  of  ten 
years  has  performed  a  multitude  of  experiments,  and  has  in  his  posses- 
sion a  very  large  mass  of  data  derived  from  his  own  experience,  which 
is  available  for  true  science  instruction ;  and  it  only  requires  tact  and 
understanding,  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  to  bring  this  wealth  of  the 
child  into  his  recollection  and  make  it  yield  large  returns.  So  in  giving 
instruction  in  physiology,  and  indeed  in  all  subjects,  great  effort  should 
be  made  to  bring  into  service  the  facts  the  child  already  has  bearing 
upon  the  topic  under  consideration.  If  these  facts  have  not  been  ob- 
served, or  are  too  vaguely  comprehended,  then  bring  the  child  into 
sense  contact  with  the  facts  if  possible,  and  only  as  a  last  resort  rely 
solely  upon  verbal  or  written  statements.  By  all  means,  where  the  child 
possesses,  or  can  be  given  the  data  for  reaching  a  conclusion  by  rational 
processes  let  the  conclusion  be  so  acquired,  rather  than  by  direct  state- 
ment from  the  teacher.  Want  of  space  must  necessarily  make  the  mat- 
ter in  these  papers  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive. 
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Framework  of  the  Body. — Examinations  of  the  Arm  anb 
Shoulder. — Objects  of  the  Lesson.  To  fix  the  attention  upoa 
the  facts  that:  i.  Our  bodies  contain  many  bones.  2.  These  bones 
are  bound  together,  but  in  ways  that  admit  of  motion  in  many  cases. 
3.  There  is  a  provision  to  prevent  noise,  and  irritation  of  surfaces  which 
move  upon  each  other. 

Placing  the  finger  under  the  collar  in  front  a  deep,  hard  notch  is  dis- 
covered just  above  the  breast-bone.  Moving  the  finger  to  the  left  it 
rests  upon  a  bone  which  is  carried  up  and  down  as  the  left  shoulder  is 
raised  or  lowered,  but  the  breast-bone  does  not  move  and  hence  cannot 
form  a  part  of  it.  The  end  of  this  bone  resting  on  the  breast-bone  can- 
not be  raised  nor  pushed  from  its  place,  and  hence  must  be  secured  in 
some  manner  to  the  breast- bone.  Following  the  bone  toward  the  left  it 
is  found  to  extend  to  the  shoulder,  but,  swinging  the  arm  from  side  to 
side,  this  bone  does  not  move  and  hence  cannot  form  a  part  of  it.  Press- 
ing the  left  shoulder  against  the  back  of  the  desk  another  bone  is  felt, 
which  moves  toward  the  right  whenever  the  shoulder  is  thrown  back. 
The  first  bone,  however,  moves  but  very  little  unless  the  shoulder  is 
thrown  up:  the  arm  may  be  moved  without  producing  motion  in  either 
of  these;  hence  we  conclude  that  three  bones  meet  in  the  point  of  the 
shoulder, — the  collar  bone,  the  shoulder-blade  and  the  arm-bone. 
Grasping  the  point  of  the  elbow  with  the  thumb  and  finger  and  flexing 
the  arm,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  bone  grasped  moves  every  time  the 
arm  is  bent  and  hence  must  be  a  bone  in  the  fore-arm.  Still  holding 
the  point  of  the  elbow,  with  the  arm  straight  and  palm  up,  if  the  hand  is 
turned  over  so  that  the  palm  is  down  it  will  be  seen  that  this  bone  does 
not  turn  over,  moving  slightly  at  most,  and  yet  if  the  fingers  are  moved 
along  down  the  bone  to  the  wrist  it  is  felt  to  be  continuous  throughout 
How  can  this  be?  Examination  shows  clearly  that  there  is  another 
long  bone  in  the  fore-arm,  and  that  this  must  be  connected  at  the  elbow 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  its  wrist  to  rotate  part  way  around  the 
other.  In  the  back  of  the  hand  four  bones  are  readily  felt,  and  one 
above  the  thumb  lying  beside  them ;  three  distinct  hones,  shown  by  the 
joints  and  motions,  must  exist  in  each  finger,  and  two  in  the  thumb. 
Grasping  the  wrist  just  below  the  ends  of  the  fore- arm  bones,  and  pinch- 
ing tightly  while  the  hand  is  worked  from  side  to  side  and  back  and 
forth,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  hand  bones  do  not  join  with  the  arm 
bones;  on  the  contrary,  small  bones,  the  number  of  which  cannot  be 
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made  out  by  the  touch,  but  which  is  eight,  fill  the  space.  There  are 
then  in  each  arm  and  shoulder  thirty- two  bones,  or  sixty-four  m  all. 
Could  wc  see  a  human  skeleton  we  should  be  able  to  count  over  two 
hundred  bones  which  tot2:ethcr  constitute  the  framework  of  the  body. 

We  have  observed  in  machinery  that  whenever  solid  parts  turn  or 
slide  upon  each  other  there  is  always  considerable  noise,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  excessive  wear  and  heating  oil  must  be  used.  In  our  bodies  we 
have  turning  and  sliping  of  hard  surfaces  upon  each  other,  and  yet 
however  rapidly  we  move  or  however  violently  we  jump  there  is  neither 
squeak  nor  clatter.  What  provision  can  there  be  to  prevent  all  this  so 
perfectly  ?     We  shall  see. 

Two  Weathered  Bones. — Objects  of  the  Lesson.  To  teach 
that  in  structure:  i.  Bones  possess  a  hard,  firm,  dense  outer  layer, 
and  an  inner  portion  made  up  of  fine  bars  or  plates,  which  interlock  at 
various  angles.  2.  Bones  are  perforated  with  passage-ways  through 
which  blood  vessels  carry  food  to  and  waste  from  them.  3.  This  struc- 
ture gives  the  greatest  strength  with  the  least  weight. 

Having  obtained  a  large  thigh  bone  of  some  animal,  which  has  lain 
in  the  open  air  and  become  gray,  saw  it  in  two  crosswise  near  the  mid- 
dle, and  saw  one  piece  in  two  lengthwise.  Saw  in  two  a  similiarly 
weathered  flat  bone. 

Examining  the  two  bones;  a  hard,  very  compact  layer  is  seen  to  com- 
prise the  surface  of  both  forms.  In  the  long  bone  it  is  observed  that  the 
compact  layer  is  much  thicker  near  the  center,  where  the  diameter  of 
the  bone  is  least,  and  that  it  thins  out  very  much  toward  the  ends.  The 
spongy  portion  inside  may  be  wanting  in  the  center,  but  toward  the 
ends  it  fills  the  whole  space  between  the  hard  outer  serface,  and  is  dens- 
est at  the  ends.  Why  should  long  bones  have  this  structure?  The  an- 
swer must  be  found  in  the  strains  they  are  called  upon  to  stand,  and  the 
fact  that  they  must  be  carried  from  place  to  place.  The  same  amount 
of  material  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder  will  stand  a  much  greater 
strain  than  if  put  in  any  other  form.  To  prove  this,  take  a  sheet  of 
l^^al  cap  and  roll  it  from  the  long,  edge  straight  and  smoothly  upon  a 
half-inch  rod,  and  secure  the  free  edge  with  mucilage.  When  dry  with- 
draw the  rod.  Such  a  roll,  placed  on  end,  I  have  found  to  carry  twen- 
ty-four pounds.  This  can  be  measured  readily  by  tying  a  can  cover 
by  means  of  three  long  strings,  to  the  hook  of  a  spring- balance  hang- 
ii^  firom  some  support.     Setting  the  roll  on  end  in  the  cover  it  can  be 
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crowded  down  by  pressing  a  flat  block  held  in  the  hand  against  the  up- 
per end,  and  the  exact  load  carried  at  the  time  of  breaking  read  from 
the  balance.  After  the  roll  of  paper  has  been  crushed  by  its  load  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  walls  in  some  places  have  been  forced  in  and 
in  others  out.  Reflecting  as  to  what  would  have  been  the  result  had 
the  walls  been  stayed  by  such  a  net-work  as  exists  in  the  centers  of 
bones,  we  shall  realize  that  a  very  much  greater  load  could  have  been 
carried  before  breaking.  We  shall  also  be  able  to  understand  why  the 
large  bones  are  more  strongly  braced  within.  Several  advantages  are 
gained  in  this  structure,  i.  It  requires  the  least  amount  of  food  to 
build  the  skeleton.  2,  The  skeleton  being  light  the  least  amount  of 
food  is  expended  in  carrying  it  around.  3.  Since  the  body  is  lighter 
because  of  this  structure  the  muscles  may  be  smaller  than  would  other- 
wise be  required,  and  thus  the  gains  are  seen  to  be  cumulative. 

Looking  carefully  at  the  surfaces  of  these  bones  there  will  be  seen 
numerous  holes,  some  smaller  even  than  pin  holes,  but  others,  especial- 
ly near  the  ends,  much  larger.  It  is  through  these  holes  that  blood  ves- 
sels extend  and  convey  the  nourishment  to  the  bohe. 

Bones  Burned,  and  Placed  in  Acid. — Objects  of  the  Lesson. 
To  teach  that:     i.  Bones  are  composed  of  animal  and  mineral  matter. 

2.  The  mineral  matter  gives  to  bones  the  needed  rigidity  and  hardness. 

3.  The  animal  matter  gives  to  bones  the  needed  toughness  and  strength. 
Gather  two  or  three  pounds  of  bones  which  have  been  thrown  from 

the  kitchen.  Place  the  bones  in  some  sort  of  vessel  and  weigh  them  as 
accurately  as  possible.  Place  the  bones  witii  the  vessel  in  the  stove  and 
bum  them  thoroughly,  taking  care  that  no  pieces  crumble  and  fall  from 
the  can.  Weigh  after  burning,  and  note  the  loss  of  weight.  When  the 
experiment  with  the  burning  is  started,  place  also  the  leg  bone  of  a 
chicken  in  a  glass  bottle,  such  as  ground  peppei*  is  sold  in,  which  has 
been  nearly  filled  with  water  containing  about  one  fifth  its  volume  of 
hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid.  Notice  that  soon  after  the  bone  is  placed 
in  the  acid  bubbles  begin  to  escape  from  it.  Set  the  bottle  aside  until 
the  next  recitation.  If  the  solution  has  been  strong  enough  the  bone 
will  be  found  to  have  lost  its  rigidity;  it  can  be  bent  very  readily,  and  if 
the  water  in  the  glass  be  evaporated  a  solid  will  be  left.  The  burned 
bones,  however,  have  lost  their  toughness,  and  also  from  one  third  to 
one  half  their  weight,  and  are  extremely  brittle  and  easily  broken.  If 
hydrochloric  acid  is  not  at  hand  strong  vinegar  will  answer,  if  a  wish- 
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bone  is  used  and  two  or  three  days  are  allowed.  Do  not  dilute  the  vin- 
egar. Hang  the  bone  astride  the  edge  of  the  glass,  leaving  one  arm 
out  for  comparison. 

Comparison  of  Beef  and  Veal  Bones. — Objects  of  the  Les- 
son. To  teach  that.  i.  Young  bones  lack  the  mineral  matter.  2, 
Bones  are  fully  hardened  only  after  we  are  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  3.  Because  the  bones  of  children  are  flexible  bad  habits  may  re- 
sult in  deforming  the  body.  4.  Because  the  skeleton  is  not  fully  hard- 
ened before  twenty- five  years,  there  is  danger  of  dwarfing  the  body 
by  doing  too  heavy  work  in  youth. 

When  eating  beef  and  veal  we  have  noticed  that  while  the  beef  bones 
are  hard  the  veal  bones,  especially  those  of  the  rids,  are  scarcely  more 
than  gristle  and  not  hollow  or  spongy.  All  bones  are  at  first  solid  gris- 
tle, with  very  littie  mineral  matter  in  them,  but  as  they  grow  older  the 
mineral  matter  is  deposited  and  the  central  portions  of  the  gristle  [are 
absorbed  and  carried  out  through  the  blood  vessels.  As  the  bone  in- 
creases in  size,  even  the  bony  substance  is  absorbed  and  removed  from 
the  inside,  thus  preventing  the  skeleton,  from  building  up  solid  and  be- 
coming needlessly  heavy.  Long  bones,  Hke  those  of  the  limbs,  harden 
in  spots  first,  usually  near  each  end  and  in  the  middle,  leaving  inter- 
vening places  which  do  not  completely  harden  until  the  skeleton  is  ma- 
tured; and  it  is  by  additions  in  the  soft  bones  that  these  bones  increase 
in  length,  their  diameters  being  increased  by  additions  to  the  outside. 
Flat  bones,  like  those  of  the  skull,  remain  unossified  around  their  mar- 
gins, and  by  additions  to  these  the  skull  is  made  larger.  Realizing  these 
facts  we  can  understand  that  forcing  babies  to  stand  too  early  or 
too  long  upon  their  feet,  or  making  older  children  carry  frequently  too 
heavy  burdens,  may  cause  them  to  become  bow-legged.  Children 
whose  food  does  not  contain  the  materials  which  go  to  stiffen 
bones  may  be  similarly  deformed  by  their  own  weight.  Sitting  with 
the  feet  not  touching  the  floor  long  at  a  time  day  after  day  tends  to  bend 
the  growing  thigh  bones.  Standing  more  upon  one  foot  than  upon  the 
other  results  in  making  one  hip  permanently  higher  than  the  other. 
When  we  work  much  with  the  hands  the  skin  comes  to  be  thick  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  parts  beneath,  but  this  tendency  within  us  to  meet  a 
new  demand  is  not  peculiar  to  the  hand;  and  hence  it  is  that  when  we 
load  upon  the  growing  skeleton  more  than  it  should  stand,  the  heavy 
burden,  like  the  friction  on  the  hands,  tends  to  hasten  the  deposit  of 
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bony  materials  in  the  gaps  which  should  be  kept  open  for  growth,  and 
the  body  is  dwarfed. 

A  Fresh  Bone  and  Joint. — Objects  of  the  Lesson.  To  teach 
that:  I.  Bones  are  inclosed  in  a  membrane  through  which  their  nour- 
i^ment  is  obtained.  2.  Joints  are  bound  together  by  tough,  inelastic 
ligaments.  3.  A  cushion  of  cartilege  between  bones  prevents  jarring 
and  noise.  4.  A  fluid  is  secreted  in  the  joints  which  lessons  friction  and 
prevents  irritation. 

Cleaning  the  meat  from  an  uncooked  bone  of  a  chicken's  or  a  sheep's 
leg,  there  may  be  found  adhering  closely  to  it  a  thin,  transparent  mem- 
brane, which  can  be  readily  separated  from  the  bone  with  the  point  of  a 
knife.  This  membrane  is  called  the  periosteum,  and  invests  every  liv- 
ing bone.  In  it  the  blood  vessels  break  into  minute  branches  before 
entering  the  bone  proper,  and  it  is  as  essential  to  the  life  of  the  bone  as 
the  inner  bark  is  to  that  of  a  tree.  Its  under  surface  has  the  power  of 
producing  bone,  and  through  its  instrumentality  bones  become  thicker. 
The  felon  is  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  periosteumf  which  results  in 
the  accumulation  of  matter  beneath  it,  stretching  and  tearing  it  loose 
from  the  bone,  and  thus  producing  great  pain.  Early  lancing  to  the 
bone  allows  this  matter  to  escape,  and  lessons  the  danger  of  having  the 
bone  girdled  and  the  portion  away  from  the  heart  dying  and  coming 
out.  Examining  now  a  joint,  we  shall  find,  after'clearlng  away  the  flesh, 
that  a  tough,  inelastic,  sheathing  membrane  completely  enwraps  the 
ends  of  the  two  bones,  holding  them  together.  This  is  the  capsular 
ligament.  Cutting  through  this  ligament,  just  over  the  joint,  a  cavity 
is  exposed,  in  which  is  found  a  rather  thick  and  very  slippery  synovial 
fluid,  which  performs  the  office  of  oil  in  machinery  and  is  secreted  by  a 
delicate  synovial  membrane  lying  under  the  capsular  ligament,  but  it 
cannot  readily  be  distinguished.  In  some  joints  will  be  found  band-like 
ligaments,  which  aid  in  holding  bones  together.  The  two  ends  of  the 
bones  are  seen  to  be  extremely  smooth,  and,  if  the  knife  is  applied,  it 
will  be  easy  to  cut  off"  a  rather  thick  layer  of  cartilage.  This  cartilagfe 
prevents  clattering  and  enables  us  to  move  with  much  less  jarring  than 
we  could  without  it.  Sprains  are  usually  injuries  to  the  ligaments  about 
the  joints,  and  are  extremely  difficult  to  heal,  immediate  and  absolute 
rest,  for  a  time,  being  usually  the  safest  treatment  to  adopt. 

F.  H,  King, 
River  Falls,  Wis. 
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READING  CIRCLE  WORK— FIFTH  MONTH. 

ELEMENTARY   COURSE. 

Page.  Read  pages  230  to  279.  History.  Read  pages  153  to  183. 
Physiology.     Read  chapters  12  and  13. 

ADVANCED    COURSE. 

Quick.  Read  the  account  of  Basedow  and  of  Pestalozzie,  to  Pesta- 
Tozzianism,  p.  167.  The  lively  account  of  the  Philanthrophin  will  re- 
mind the  reader  of  some  modem  experiments,  and  it  will  be  a  useful  ex- 
ercise to  point  out  the  truths  and  errors  of  it  as  far  as  possible.  There  is 
something  very  attractive  about  theories  which  make  school  a  sort  of 
diversion  for  the  pupils,  but  the  complete  failure  of  all  attempts  to  carry 
them  out  should  prepare  one  to  appreciate  the  great  wisdom  of  the  pass- 
;^e  quoted  from  Kant,  (p.  154,).  Notice,  however,  that  the  failure  is 
not  absolute:  educational  practices  were  modified  by  the  philanthropin. 

Fitch.  Read  Lecture  VI.  The  matters  discussed  are  of  such  im- 
portance that  it  is  better  to  limit  the  reading  this  month  to  a  single  lect- 
ure. 

Sully.  Read  chapters  IX.  and  X.  By  the  aid  of  the  knowledge 
gained  from  these  chapters,  answer  clearly  and  fully  these  questions:  'i. 
What  circumstances  favor  the  remembering  of  anything?  2.  What  are 
the  three  most  important  characteristics  of  a  good  memery  ?  3.  What 
sort  of  training  is  best  adapted  to  develop  each  of  these?  4.  What 
abuse  of  the  memory  is  prevalent  in  our  schools,  and  what  evils  result 
from  it? 

Politics.     Read  from  chapter  XXV.  to  chapter  XXVIII. 

History.  Read  from  page  480  to  page  520.  The  outline  of  this 
history  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  very  admirably  presented  in  the 
*^Blackboard  Analysis"  on  page  422.  A  constant  reference  to  it  will 
serve  to  keep  the  events  in  their  proper  relations.  The  most  important 
dates  are  1648,  1685  and  1688;  what  are  the  events  corresponding  to 
them? 

Literature.  In  Brooke  read  to  page  118.  Again  it  is  necessary 
to  say,  select  the  great  names  and  be  sure  you  know  what  is  said  of 
them;  the  others  may  be  pxassed  over  lightly.  The  two  great  poets  of 
this  reading  are  easily  selected  what  four;  others  seem  to  you  especially 
worthy  of  note  ?'    Of  the  prose  writers  Jeremy  Taylor,  John  Bunyan, 
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Thomas  Hobbes  and  John  Locke  are  most  noteworthy.  The  reader 
will  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  generalizations  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  closing  paragraph  of  section  92  and  in  sections  93,  105, 
106  and  III.     In  Swinton,  read  from  p.  211  to  page  288. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Q.  Where  a  school  district  is  composed  of  two  or  more  towns,  how 
is  the  tax  voted  at  the  annual  meeting  assessed  ? 

A.  Taxes  are  assessed  upon  the  property  lying  in  each  town  belong- 
ing to  the  joint  school  district  in  the  proportion  which  the  valuation  of 
that  part  of  the  district  bears  to  the  valuation  of  the  entire  district.  If 
the  property  in  the  town  of  A  is  one  half  of  the  whole,  one  half  of  the 
tax  is  assessed  to  that  part;  if  the  property  in  the  town  of  B  is  one  fifth 
of  the  whole,  one  fifth  of  the  tax  is  assessed  to  that  part;  if  the  prof)er- 
ty  in  the  town  of  C  is  three  tenths  of  the  whole,  three  tenths  of  the  tax 
is  assessed  to  that  part. 

Q.  Are  the  director  and  treasurer  entitled  to  salary,  and  are  school 
districts  obliged  to  vote  a  salary  for  any  or  all  school  district  officers? 

A.  Only  the  clerk  is  entitled  to  compensation  as  an  officer  of  the 
district,  and  he  is  not  thus  entided  unless  the  district  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing votes  a  tax  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  At  the  annual  school  meeting  the  district  voted  a  tax  sufficient 
for  all  purposes  for  ensuing  year,  but  voted  it  for  incidental  purposes. 
Can  the  board  use  the  funds  thus  voted  to  pay  teacher* s  wages? 

A.  Certainly.  The  evident  intention  of  the  district  was  to  provide 
for  all  necessary  expenses  under  the  general  term  *  *  incidental  purposes. ' ' 

Q.  If  the  county  board  of  supervisors  failed  at  the  November  ses- 
sion to  determine  by  resolution  an  amount  of  tax  to  be  raised  by  each 
town,  city  and  village  in  the  county,  equal  to  the  amount  received  by 
each  at  the  last  apportionment  of  the  school  fund  income,  as  provided 
in  Section  1074,  R.  S.,  will  the  towns  lose  the  apportionment  of  pub- 
lic money  to  be  made  in  June  next? 

A.  The  last  clause  of  Section  554  explicidy  directs  that  the  school 
fund  otherwise  apportionable  to  such  county  shall  be  withheld  in  such 
cases,  and  added  to  the  capital  of  the  school  fund. 
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Q.  If  the  district  board  objects  to  literary  meetings  being  held  in 
the  school-house,  but  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  the  district  are  in  favor 
of  allowing  the  meetings  to  be  held,  can  the  district  board  close  the 
house  against  such  meetings  ? 

Q.  If  notice  of  a  religious  or  other  meeting  is  given  out  to  be  held 
in  the  school-house,  will  the  teacher  be  justified  in  closing  the  house 
without  permission  of  the  district  board  ? 

A.  These  two  questions  are  substantially  of  the  same  character. 
Section  435,  R.  S. ,  expressly  puts  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  school- 
house  and  other  property  of  the  district  in  the  district  board.  The 
same  section  also  prescribes  for  what  purposes,  and  under  what  condi- 
tions the  board  may  grant  the  use  of  the  school-house  other  than  for  a 
public  school.  The  board  may  close  the  school-house  against  any  and 
all  persons,  irrespective  of  wish  or  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  voters. 
The  teacher  has  no  authority  to  refuse  or  permit  the  use  of  the  school- 
house  for  any  purpose.     He  is  under  the  direction  of  the  district  board. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  prohibit  pupils  from  using  tobacco  on  their  way  to 
and  from  school  ? 

A.  No.  Personal  habits  of  pupils  are  properly  corrected  by  infliy 
ence  not  by  authority,  as  a  general  rule.  But  especially  out  of  school 
hours  and  away  from  school  premises  personal  influence  is  the  only  le- 
gitimate means  of  correction. 

Q.  Can  a  majority  of  the  school  board  authorize  a  teacher  to  teach 
on  the  2 2d  of  February,  and  give  him  credit  for  that  day  ? 

A.  A  teacher  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  22d  of  February  and  all 
other  holidays  occurring  during  term  time,  whether  school  is  taught 
that  day  or  not.  But  he  may  teach  that  day  and  offset  that  against 
some  other  day  not  a  legal  holiday  which  he  does  not  teach,  and  thus 
make  it  count  two  days  of  teaching. 


EDITORIAL. 


Rkligion  in  the  schools  is  again  claiming  attention  in  various  portions  of 
our  country,  and  was  presented  in  one  of  the  addresses  before  the  Wisconsin 
Teachers'  Association,  which  we  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  our  readers 
this  month.  As  the  paper  will  be  discussed  at  a  future  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion there  is  no  occasion  for  comment  on  it  at  present.    On  the  general  subject 

we  venture  to  offer  two  suggestions.    First,  it  ought  to  be  evident  by  this  time 
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that  any  profitable  discussion  on  the  topic  will  have  to  begin  with  a  clear  defini- 
tion of  terms.  Religion  is  in  fact  a  very  vague  word,  (i)  In  the  German 
school  it  is  used  to  designate  a  systematic  study  of  the  Bible,  its  history,  poetry, 
doctrine.  (2)  In  other  cases  the  study  of  doctrine,  as  embodied  in  a  catechism 
or  creed,  is  meant.  (3)  Many  Americans  who  treat  of  this  subject  use  it  as 
designating  simply  the  brief  scripture  reading  and  prayer  which  are  in  some 
places  the  opening  exercises  of  the  school.  (4)  Others  give  to  the  word  the 
vague  notion  of  reverence  for  a  Supreme  Being  and  recognition  of  Him  in  some 
public  way.  (5)  Still  others  indicate  by  it  the  conscious  personal  relation  of  the 
individual  soul  to  God,  which  may  perhaps  be  more  appropriately  designated 
by  the  word  piety.  Other  meanings  might  be  mentioned  but  these  are  quite 
enough  to  show  that  any  discussion  upon  this  topic  which  does  not  begin  by 
pointing  out  distinctly  in  what  sense  the  term  is  to  be  used  will  only  result  in 
misunderstanding.  It  is  manifest  that  the  teaching  of  religion  in  our  public 
schools,  if  we  are  to  give  the  word  the  first  or  second  meaning  suggested  above, 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  whole  drift  of  our  experience  as  a  nation 
is  against  it.  The  tendency  at  the  present  time  in  all  countries  is  towards  the 
complete  secularization  of  the  school.  This  does  not  mean  an  irreligious 
school,  but  simply  that  in  the  process  of  development  a  division  of  labor  has 
become  necessary,  and  the  secular  training  of  the  child  is  directed  by  State 
schools,  while  his  religious  education  is  entrusted  to  other  agencies — the  home 
and  the  church.  This  then  is  the  second  suggestion — that  the  inevitable  drift 
of  events  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  is  against  the  teaching  of  re- 
ligion in  the  schools  in  any  such  real  and  positive  sense  as  the  first  two  defini- 
tion imply.  The  fourth  and  fifth  definitions  seem  to  imply  that  the  teaching  is 
to  be  incidental,  undogmaiic,  the  influence  which  a  truly  religious  person  un- 
consciously exerts.  If  this  is  so  it  is  clearly  useless,  either  to  command  or  pro- 
hibit such  teaching.  The  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  secured  would  be  by 
employing  no  teacher  who  is  not  a  religious  person,  and  this  is  again  impossible 
among  us.  The  practical  topic,  then,  is  the  third  definition.  What  value  and 
significance  this  exercise  has;  whether  by  seeming  to  teach  religion  it  is  not  in- 
jurious by  preventing  vigorous  efforts  for  its  real  teaching  through  other  agen- 
cies ;  whether  by  it  the  sacred  rights  of  some  are  not  invaded;  —  these  are  parts 
of  the  discussion.  Meantime  there  is  a  legal  aspect  of  this  question  which  the 
courts  must  deal  with,  and  in  Wisconsin  at  least  they  seem  to  be  tending  to  a 
final  settlement  of  adverse  to  the  exercise. 

'  We  find  that  there  is  a  disposition  to  discuss  seriously  the  question  "  Why  are 
there  so  few  boys  in  our  high  schools  ? "  Some  months  since  a  member  of  the 
school  board  of  Canton,  Ohio,  asked  of  Supt.  Klemm  this  question,  stating  that 
inquiry  showed  that  in  most  cases  the  boys  left  school  against  the  wishes  of 
their  parents,  and  therefore  not  from  financial  considerations,  and  asking 
whether  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  may  not  be  the  explanation.  The 
Superintendent  thinks  not.    He  assigns  three  reasons:  (i)  the  opportunities 
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offered  in  this  country  to  earn  money  early ;  (2)  the  worship  of  the  self-made 
man,  which  leads  to  a  constant  depreciation  of  higher  culture  at  the  fireside, 
in  the  pulpit,  on  the  stump  and  everywhere  in  this  country;  (3)  that  "the 
methods  of  teaching  in  the  higher  grades  of  intermediate  schools,  as  well  as  in 
the  high  school,  are  designed  for  and  shaped  according -to  the  needs  and  wants 
of  the  girls,  and  not  the  boys  ;  "  in  developing  this  idea  he  says  :  **  There  is  a 
strong  desire  for  exertion  and  application  of  his  powers  in  the  boy,  which  is  not 
complied  with  at  this  age  in  the  schools  as  they  are.  He  is  repressed,  and  made 
to  progress  as  the  girls  do.  Moreover,  in  many  cases  he  has  not  even  a  male 
example  in  his  teacher;  if  he  is  a  weak  character  he  becomes  effeminate,  if  he 
is  a  strong  character  he  is  soon  filled  with  disgust  and  quits  school  to  find  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  exertion  of  those  powers  which  find  no  satisfaction  in  a  girls' 
school."  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  two  suggestions  under  this  head  de- 
serve much  more  serious  consideration  than  they  have  yet  received,  especially 
the  one  regarding  teachers.  Male  teachers  and  boys  are  rapidly  disappearing 
together  from  our  public  schools.  Superintendent  Gault,  of  Pueblo,  Colorado, 
discusses  the  same  subject  in  Intelligence.  He  is  inclined  to  fix  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  disappearance  of  the  boys  upon  the  schools.  The  courses  of  study, 
made  almost  exclusively  by  teachers,  are  at  fault.  "The  student  is  liable  to  be 
debilitated  by  dry  drill  and  routine  studies,  which  tend  to  make  the  teacher  a 
task-master  and  the  pupil  a  victim  of  drills,  examinations  and  machine  work.'' 
He  would  have  the  courses  more  practical.  "An  examination  of  the  courses 
of  study  in  the  Western  cities  of  from  2,000  to  20,000  inhabitants  will  show  that 
the  course  is  almost  invariably  four  years  in  length;  that  no  provision  is  made 
for  graduation  or  certification  at  an  earlier  date;  that  Latin  or  Greek,  French  or 
German  are  requisite  for  graduation;  that  from  one  fourth  to  one  half  of  the  en- 
tire course  is  devoted  to  the  languages;  that  one  fourth  of  the  course  is  given  to 
algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry;  that  the  time  which  remains  is  expended 
upon  history,  science,  and  such  studies  as  civil  government,  political  economy; 
and  such  studies  as  combine  the  elements  of  drill  and  information,  are  deferred 
to  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  course.  It  is  believed  that  in  most  schools  pupils 
are  held  rigidly  to  the  course;  that  is,  a  boy  in  the  first  year  of  high  school  work 
would  not  be  permitted  to  take  a  much  desired  study  in  the  fourth  or  graduat- 
ing year.  Thus  the  student  is  held  under  a  cast-iron  system  that  has  little  ac- 
commodation or  adjustment  about  it."'  He  would  have  the  high  school  course 
made  up  of  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  history,  civil  government,  political  econ- 
omy, science  and  industrial  drawing.  More  Arithmetic !  Are  not  the  schools 
ridden  to  death  with  arithmetic  now?  Must  a  boy  be  kept  on  arithmetic  from 
six  years  of  age  to  twenty  ?  and  this  as  a  means  of  whetting  his  appetite  for 
school !  But  it  is  as  impossible  for  the  critics  to  agree  as  for  the  questioners. 
Yet  discussion  of  the  topic  is  desirable.  It  seems  to  be  established  that  from 
Ohio  to  Colorado  the  boys  are  not  in  the  high  schools  as  they  ought  to  be:  is  it 
not  a  duty  to  enquire  searchingly  and  impartially  into  the  cause? 
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What  children  read  constitutes  a  very  real  and  very  valuable  part  of  their  ed- 
ucation. Knowledge  of  the  world  is  thus  obtained  broader  and  fuller  than  their 
own  experience  can  possibly  give  them;  ideals  of  life  and  character;  entry  into 
the  thoughts  and  discoveries  of  older  men.  Hence  the  discussion  of  this  topic 
is  always  of  interest  to  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  training  of  the  young. 
The  AtlanHc  for  January  contains  a  very  suggestive  article  on  this  subject.  It 
fully  recognizes  the  significance  of  the  early  reading  period  and  how  great  a 
part  it  has  played  in  the  formation  of  the  minds  of  distinguished  men.  The  im- 
agination is  fresh  and  vigorous  at  that  period,  and  there  seems  to  be  enormous  ca- 
pacity for  taking  in  knowledge  and  building  it  up  into  consistent  wholes.  Strong 
natural  tastes  show  themselves,  and  it  certainly  is  remarkable  how  many  emi- 
nent men  have  at  a  very  early  age  shown  the  bent  of  mind  which  rendered  them 
distinguished.  Such  cases  serve  to  excite  the  inquiry  whether  wise  direction  of 
children  would  not  be  more  general  if  such  tendencies  were  noted  and  their  signifi- 
cance carefully  estimated.  The  writer  is  disposed  to  question  whether  the  read- 
ing now  provided  for  the  young  in  such  profusion  is,  on  the  whole,  an  advan- 
tage. Its  profusion  is  the  first  evil.  By  having  too  much  of  it  the  young 
reader  makes  nothing  really  his  own;  each  new  book  simply  displaces  fi-om  his 
mind  the  impression  of  the  last,  so  that  instead  of  growing  in  his  power  to  re- 
tain impressions  he  seems  to  be  destroying  what  power  of  this  kind  he  has. 
Cobbett  devouring  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  until  he  could  almost  repeat  it  verbatim; 
the  infant  Scott  shouting  the  ballad  of  Hardikanute  which  he  had  had  read  to 
him  until  he  could  say  every  word  of  it;  Gibbon  as  a  lad  going  without  his  din- 
ner in  order  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  history  of  the  passage  of  the  Goths  over  the 
Danube;  little  Margorie  Fleming  moving  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  tears,  by  reciting 
Shakespeare's  King  John  to  him  when  she  was  hardly  seven  years  old — these 
and  hundreds  of  other  cases  serve  to  show  us  how  natural  and  easy  and  profit- 
able it  is  for  a  child  to  really  master  some  favorite  book,  one  well  worth  know- 
ing. And  who  can  doubt  that  such  reading  is  far  more  formative  of  tastes  and 
character  than  the  hasty  perusal  of  so  many  books  merely  for  the  excitement 
they  afford  ?  But  besides  this  our  author  ventures  the  suggestion  that  our  whole- 
some children's  books  may  be  an  evil  in  that  they  stand  in  the  way  of  something 
better.  The  most  popular  ones  do  not  introduce  the  child  to  new  worlds, 
grander  and  more  profound  than  the  one  in  which  he  lives,  but  only  play  with 
and  vary  his  own  world.  They  often  stand  between  him  and  great  authors  whom 
he  would  devour  if  not  surfeited  with  childish  reading.  Are  Oliver  Optic  and 
The  Eight  Cousins  better  for  the  boy  than  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  Plutarch's 
Lives,  or  Scott's  Ivanhoe?  The  question  is  whether  simple  amusement,  or 
amusement  with  instruction  and  cultivation,  is  to  be  preferred;  and  the  answer 
clearly  is  that  is  better  to  read  Oliver  Optic  than  nothing,  but  that  wise  super- 
vision would  constantly  seek  to  minister  to  the  young  reader's  appetite  the  best 
books  which  he  is  capable  of  perusing  with  zest.  How  little  thought  is  given 
to  this  matter,  which  is  really  of  the  greatest  importance!  In  the  third  place  the 
writer  calls  in  question  the  healthfulness  of  much  of  our  so-called  healthy  read- 
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mg  for  the  young.  Which  is  the  more  wholesome  for  girls,  Miss  Edgworth, 
whose  writings  show  children  as  deferential  to  their  superiors,  foolish,  warm 
hearted,  impetuous;  or  Miss  Alcott  whose  children  are  made  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  their  silly  elders,  correcting  their  errors  and  follies,  and  assuming 
the  wisdom  and  responsibilities  of  mature  life.  Miss  Alcott's  Rose  discovers  at 
thirteen  that  "girls  are  made  to  take  care  of  boys"  and  that  her  business 
is  to  '*  manage  people,"  while  the  £sither  of  Miss  Edgworth's  Rosamond  tells 
her,  in  her  teens,  that  she  is  '*  just  at  that  age  when  girls  do  not  join  in  conver- 
sation, but  sit  modestly  silent,  and  have  leisure,  if  they  have  sense,  to  judge  of 
what  others  say,  and  to  form  by  choice  and  not  by  chance  their  opinioils  of  what 
goes  on  in  that  g^reat  world  into  which  they  have  not  yet  entered."  Which  is 
the  more  wholesome  teaching  .> 


OUR  DRAWER. 

WHERE  ARE  THE  BIRDS? 

Actual  count  showed  that  of  the  ladies  present  at  a  recent  session  of  the  Wis- 
consin Teachers'  Association,  twenty-four  wore  bonnets  or  hats  trimmed  with 
birds,  two  wore  hats  trimmed  with  feathers  only  that  may  possibly  have  been 
obtained  without  causing  the  death  of  the  bird,  and  sixteen  wore  ostrich  tips, 
velvet,  and  similar  trimmings.  At  another  session  forty-one  wore  birds  or 
wings,  and  only  seventeen  were  free  from  the  murderous  symbols.  While  the 
following  conclusion  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  so  accurately  de- 
termined, and  is  stated  with  some  hesitation,  yet  some  inquiry  made  it  perfectly 
plain  that  the  conspicuousness  of  the  birds  was  a  satisfactory  guide  to  the  ex- 
perience and  relative  prominence  of  the  wearer.  Respectfully  commended  to 
the  consideration  of  those  ladies  who  teach  small  boys  that  it  is  cruel  to  stone 
birds  and  steal  their  eggs.  Lanius. 


GRAMMAR  AGAIN. 

A  high  school  principal,  whose  name  we  are  not  liberty  to  give,  writes:  "I 
submitted  exercise  (p.  32  of  January  Journal)  to  the  pupils  of  the  high  school, 
giving  them  fifteen  minutes  to  fill  the  blanks.  The  results  were  as  follows: 
twenty-four  papers  written;  one  perfect;  thirteen,  75  per  cent,  or  more;  nine,  60 
per  cent,  or  less:  lowest  grade,  37  per  cent.;  average  standing  of  class  70  per 
cent.     Shall  we  study  grammar  ? ' ' 

Mr.  Editor:  *  *  ''Shall  we  study  grammar?"  That  is  an  important 
question,  and  the  experiment  published  in  the  January  number  is  very  sugges- 
tive; but  to  me  it  does  not  suggest  that  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact  probably 
every  one,  or  almost  every  one,  who  tried  to  answer  the  questions  in  the  Insti- 
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tntes  ior  graded  sdiool  teachers,  had  studied  grammar,  -  -studied  it  a  long  Ume, 
and  been  examined  in  it  many  times.  The  experiment,  therefore  si^gests  two 
things:  Would  it  not  be  well  to  use  the  grammar  we  have  studied  ?  In  such 
cases  as  the  sentences  given  to  be  filled  out  most  persons  rely,  not  on  rules  or 
principles,  but  **  on  their  ear.**  **  That  sounds  right,"  they  say;  and  if  we  are 
to  be  guided  in  diflicuh  cases  by  such,  a  standard  grammar  is  of  litde  practical 
value  to  us.  Therefore,  in  the  second  place  it  suggests  the  question:  *^*^How 
should  we  study  grammar?  **  It  would  appear  that  we  do  not  study  it  in  such 
a  way  that  we  learn  to  use  it:  would  it  not  be  well  to  teach  it  to  others  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  use  it  ?  **  M. 

*  *  *  Your  question  about  the  study  of  granmiar.  and  the  illustration 
which  follows,  leads  me  to  ask,  how  iar  the  language  work,  now  so  popular,  will 
prepare  pupils  for  such  tests?  They  are  perfecdy  fair.  The  sentences  are  very 
simple.  Will  one  who  has  been  trained  **  to  do  by  doing  '*  be  prepared  to  deal 
successfully  with  such  cases  in  an  exercise,  or  in  speech  or  writing  ?         S.  D. 


A  CASE  IN  MORAL  TRAINING. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  teaching  a  backwoods  country  school,  and  about  three 
fourths  of  it  is  boys.  They  are  growing  up  with  the  idea  that  to  be  a  man  is  to 
be  able  to  'Mick  **  whoever  opposes  them;  that  the  best  enjoyment  of  life  is  to 
go  to  dances  and  run  horses;  and,  if  they  go  to  town,  their  first  point  is  the  sa- 
loon. All  their  play  is  scuffling,  sparring,  etc.  Could  you  not,  through  the 
joufcNAL,  offer  some  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  such  morals  ?  I  pre- 
sume there  are  many  other  schools  of  the  same  kind.  F.  E. 

Specific  directions  cannot  be  given.  The  aim  should  be  to  create  new  ideals, 
and  to  awaken  new  interests  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  The  first  is  secured 
by  example,  by  recognizing  and  fostering  gentlemanly  instincts  whenever  such 
are  displayed,  by  subtly  insinuating  better  ways  through  the  discreet  use  of  an- 
ecdotes and  through  instruction  as  to  good  manners.  All  this  requires  much 
skill,  that  the  means  used  may  not  over-shoot  the  mark,  and  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Denunciation  and  nagging  are  worse  than  useless.  The  means  for  the 
second  are  numerous.  Puzzles  and  problems  will  immediately  interest;  read- 
ing suitable  matter  to  the  school  will  help  to  awaken  new  ideas;  suggesting 
games  requiring  force  and  skill  will  help  on,  such  as  leaping  matches,  quoit 
pitching,  (in  the  season)  snow  forts  and  battles,  etc.  No  sudden  reform  should 
be  expected.  Kindly  and  sincere  interest  shown  in  the  boys  and  their  pleasure 
will  enable  one  to  gain  some  influence  over  them,  and  gradually  to  introduce 
into  their  lives  ideals  and  interests  which  will  change  many  of  them  for  the  bet- 
ter. 


WHY  THE  SUN  RISES  NORTH  OF  EAST? 
Editor  Journal:     If  you  can  spare  the  space   I    would   like  to  thank 
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Prof.  Gillan  for  pointing  out  an  oversight  of  mine  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Journal,  p.  165.  Of  course  the  rising  and  setting  angle  varies  with  the  lati- 
tude, and  whoever  possesses  a  Fitz  globe  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  best  globe  I 
know  of  for  general  school  puposes,  can  demonstrate  the  fact  in  this -way:  Bring 
the  central  point  of  the  half-circle,  which  is  attached  to  the  horizon  circle,  to 
your  place  on  the  globe  and  its  two  ends  upon  the  equator.  The  plane  of  the 
half-circle  then  represents  the  east  and  west  plane  to  which  we  refer  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun.  Set  the  circle  of  illumination  in  place  and  bring  our  lo- 
cality under  it  The  ball  representing  the  sun  will  then  be  on  the  horizon,  and 
the  angle  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from  your  place  to  a  point  on  the  horizon  un- 
der the  sun  and  your  east  and  west  plane,  measures  the  distance  the  sun  rises  or 
sets  north  or  south  of  the  east  or  west  point  of  the  horizon  at  the  time  of  the 
year  represented  by  the  globe  in  the  position  you  have  it  set.  If  the  circle  is 
now  turned  about,  by  means  of  its  moveable  base,  so  as  to  represent  different 
times  of  the  year,  the  variations  in  the  angle  in  question  will  be  readily  observed. 

F.  H.  King. 

SAUK  COUNTY  READING  CIRCLES. 

We  clip  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  circular  of  Sup't  E.  C.  Wiswall  to 
the  teachers  of  his  county: 

"  In  my  circular  of  one  year  ago  I  expressed  the  hope  that  before  the  close  ol 
the  year  our  membership  would  reach  one  hundred.  This  number  was  ex- 
ceeded by  twenty,  a  record  highly  creditable  to  us  as  a  county.  Yet  the  en- 
rollment, alone,  is  not  a  safe  criterion  of  our  success.  The  beneficial  results 
depend,  not  upon  the  number  who  promised  to  do  the  work,  but  upon .  the 
numbers  who  have  done  the  work,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  has  been 
done.  Judging  by  this  standard,  we  are  unable  to  speak  difinitely  of  results. 
Facts  warrant  the  conclusion,  however,  that  a  majority  of  the  members  have 
done  the  work  with  a  fair  degree  of  thoroughness.  Still  there  are  some,  too 
many  by  far,  it  is  feared,  who  have  done  little  more  than  to  become  members, 
thus  proving  disloyal  to  the  cause  and  unfaithful  to  their  pledge.  Such  persons 
should  bear  in  mind  that  '  circles  *  and  books  are  but  helps,  and  of  no  value,  ex- 
cept as  they  are  utilized.  The  benefit  derived  from  the  work  will  be  commen- 
surate with  the  time  and  thought  and  energy  put  into  it. 

Those  who  have  not  undertaken  the  work,  I  invite  to  consider  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Do  you  not  feel  the  need  of  broader  culture  and  higher  professional  and 
fiterary  attainments  ? 

2.  Is  not  a  systematic  course  of  reading  more  profitable  than  promiscuous 
reading? 

3.  Is  it  not  probable  that  a  course  arranged  expressly  for  teachers,  by  the  best 
educators  of  the  state,  is  better  for  you  than  a  course  arranged  for  the  general 
reader,  or  any  that  you  can  make  for  yourself?"  ' 
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The  Reading  Circles  are  as  follows  : 

No.  I,  Baraboo,  Anna  Douglass,  Leader;  No.  2,  North  Freedom,  Julius 
Hortvet ;  No.  3,  Merrimac,  Clara  Kunce ;  No.  4,  Delton,  Elsie  Cady ;  No.  5. 
Spring  Green,  J.  H.  Terry ;  No.  6,  Reedsburg,  A.  B.  West ;  No.  7,  La  Vaile, 
A.  Benoit ;  No.  8,  Loganville,  Lena  Hulburt ;  No.  9,  Sauk  City,  C.  F.  Ninman ; 
No.  10,  Woodland,  J.  H.  McNees. 


A  PUZZLE. 

Some  persons  of  our  acquaintance  are  endeavoring  to  solve  this  puzzle  and 
are  not  successful.  Can  it  be  done  ?  Divide  a  square  into  thirty-six  equal 
squares.  Place  the  letter  A  in  the  square  in  the  upper  left  hand  comer  and  B  in 
the  one  in  the  lower  right  hand  comer.  Go  from  A  to  B,  passing  through  every 
square  once  and  but  once,  passing  in  each  case  through  the  middle  of  one  side 
of  a  square:  i.  e.,  you  are  not  to  pass  diagonally  through  the  comers. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

WORDS  FOR  THE  WORKERS. 

In  a  recent  address,  Edward  Everett  Hale  made  an  interesting  statement  con- 
ceming  the  Boston  Latin  School  when  he  was  one  of  its  pupils,  some  fifty  years 
ago.  "I  am  quite  sure,"  he  said,  "that  even  cowardly  boys  of  the  school 
would  have  been  more  atraid  to  tell  a  lie  than  of  any  consequences  of  tell- 
ing the  truth. "  He  attributed  this  high  tone  not  to  the  discipline  of  the  school 
nor  to  the  example  of  the  teachers,  but  to  the  right  feeling  of  the  boys  them- 
selves. "  It  was  a  tone  given  by  the  scholars,"  he  remarked.  "It  was  a  thing 
understood  among  them,  that  a  boy  who  would  tell  a  lie  was  a  cowardly  and 
mean  fellow,  and  as  such  was  to  be  politely  cut  by  his  fellow  pupils  until  he  had 
leamed  better." 

It  Is  always  an  injury  to  the  minds  of  childern  to  attempt  to  make  them  ex- 
press thoughts  they  do  not  have.  If  a  pupil  has  a  subject  conceming  which  he 
knows  little,  and  about  which  he  is  required  to  write,  he  usually  becomes  dis- 
gusted, and  concludes  that  "  writing  compositions  "  is  a  humbug. — Educational 
Weekly. 

Many-sidedness  of  culture  makes  our  vision  clearer  aiid  keener  in  particu- 
lars, is  his  doctrine.  For  the  noblest  definition  of  Science  is  that  breadth  and 
impartiality  of  view  which  liberates  the  mind  from  specialities,  and  enables  it  to 
organize  whatever  we  learn,  so  that  it  becomes  real  knowledge  by  being  broug^ht 
into  tme  and  helpful  relation  with  the  rest. — J.  R.  Lowell. 

Is  it  true  that  for  the  average  teacher  the  great  educational  thinkers  have  ex- 
isted in  vain  ?    Is  it  tme  the  majority  of  teachers  depend  upon  devices,  rather 
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than  principles,  for  their  success  ?  The  fraternity  needs  nothing  so  much  as  it 
needs  a  universal  professional  application  of  the  great  principles  of  the  great 
thinkers  on  echicational  subjects  in  ail  ages.  It  is  a  reflection  upon  the  profes- 
sion, when  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  day  centers  on  **  methods  "  rather  than  on 
principles,  when*  teachers  hunger  for  devices  and  reject  philosophy. — Journal  of 
Education, 

LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

1.  Distinguish)  the  meanings  of 

He  likes  you  better  than  me,  and  He  likes  you  better  than  I. 

The  horse  and.  buggy  is  at  the  door,  and  The  horse  and  buggy  are  at  the  door. 

He  was  going  home,  He  went  home,  and  He  had  gone  home. 

He  grew  handsome,  and  He  grew  handsomely. 

2.  Substitute  other  words  or  phrases  of  equivalent  meaning  for  those  itali- 
cized: 

Pitt  wanted!  to  prosecute  hostilities. 
The  period  was^prolific  of  great  writers. 
In  India  ^Exi^^^  prowess  decided  the  question  of  supremacy. 
The  obnoxious  measure  was  withdrawn  at  Pitt's  urgent  solicitation. 
The  most  of  them  preferred  voluntary  expatriation. 

The  terms  of  peace  though  lauded  by  the  king  were  bitterly  inveighed  against, 
as  they  inadequately  compe^tsated  England  for  her  outlay. 

3.  Supply  the  ellipsis  in  each  of  the  following: 
I  love  thee  more  than  life. 

Never  did  I  fell  the  benefit  of  it  more  than  then. 

It  isn't  so  dark  as  when  we  started. 

I  remember  the  day  he  arrived. 

It  is  better  to-do>that  then  to  be  idle. 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  though  not  impossible,  to  prove  it. 

I  shall  not  use  it  unless  forced  to  do  so. 

I  scarcely  ever  see  him  except  on  Sunday. 

4.-  Correct,  where  necessary,  the  following,  giving  the  reason  in  each  case: 

I  and  my  sister  felt  vexed  because  we  came  late  to  dinner. 

Between  }rou  and  I,  he  is  not  so  clever  as  he  thinks. 

Thinks  I  ta  myself  there's  burglars  somewheres  here. 

The  cook,  wont  give  me  none  of  his  sauces. 

This  is  one  of  the  easiest  grammar  papers  that  has  ever  been  set. 

The  Moor,  seizing  an  enormous  bolster,  ftill  of  rage  and  fury,  smothers  her. 

Harvey  invented  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

I  felt  awful  bad  at  his  conduct. 

The  man  was  very  different  then  to  what  he  is  now. 

Distribute  those  apples  among  James  and  his  three  brothers. 

Our  climate  is  qjuite  as  healthy  as  those  of  France  and  Italy. 
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His  boss  tried  that  little  game  when  he  donated  the  money. 

I  tvas  not  aware  that  you  had  been  absent  till  yesterday. 

He  is  only  quarrelsome  when  he  is  drunk. 

You  have  given  me  no  easy  question  to  answer. 

Do  you  mind  what  I  told  you  yesterday. 

He  agreed  to  return  inside  ten  days. 

Irving  and  Macaulay's  style  are  very  different. 

It  is  no  use  in  us  reasoning  any  longer  with  him. 

5.  Write  a  word  of  directly  opposite  meaning  to  each  of  the  following: 


cold, 

obedient. 

crooked. 

clear. 

take, 

hate. 

right. 

yes. 

even. 

hard. 

busy. 

gain. 

live, 

eariy, 

neat. 

sharp. 

coming. 

sweet. 

true. 

b^n, 

tall. 

deep, 

heavy. 

wide. 

open, 

break. 

old. 

honest. 

thick. 

careful. 

white, 

cheap, 

shorten. 

uigy, 

slender, 

smooth, 

heavy, 

slow, 

strong. 

clear. 

6.  Combine  the  following  into  a  complex  sentence: 

The  sponge  is  the  soil  skeleton  of  a  sea  animal.  It  consists  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  tubes.  These  are  lined  during  life  of  the  animal  with  soft  flesh.  It  is 
chiefly  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  ' 


THE  WALL  MAP  IN  GEOGRAPHICAL  TEACHING. 

Since  all  classes  of  geographical  facts  can  be  represented  on  maps  and  since 
one  map  may  record  the  results  reached  by  many  explorers  and  investigators, 
it  follows  that  the  study  of  the  map  must  occupy  a  chief  place  in  geographical 
teaching.  This  is  a  point  repeatedly  insisted  upon  by  German  and  Swiss  wri- 
ters upon  methods  in  geography.  Good  instruction  in  geography  from  this  point 
of  view  will  not  consist  in  looking  up  answers  to  **map  questions  *' — in  memor- 
izing a  mass  of  descriptive  text,  in  pointing  out  places  upon  a  so-called  "out- 
line map" — but  in  a  well  ordered  reading  from  the  map  under  the  teacher's 
guidance  and  in  after  work  in  fixing  and  defining  the  knowledge  thus  obtained. 
Such  a  course  implies  the  use  of  two  kinds  of  maps:  the  wall  map  from 
which  with  the  teacher's  help  the  pupil  reads  the  main  points  of  his  lesson — the 
hand  map  of  his  atlas  or  geography  in  which  he  reviews  and  makes  his  own  the 
ideas  presented  in  the  lesson.  It  further  implies  the  division  of  the  lesson  hour 
into  two  parts,  the  first  devoted  to  a  reproduction  of  the  lesson  of  the  preceding 
day — the  second  half  to  teaching  a  new  lesson.  These  lessons  are  not  assigned^ 
they  are  taught  and  the  pupil  carries  away  from  the  classroom  an  imperishable 
geographical  picture  of  the  region  studied,  a  picture  which  he  has  himself  read 
from  the  map  and  to  enlarge  and  complete  which  he  needs  only  more  complete 
maps.  The  wall  map  then  is  the  foundation  of  geographical  teaching — the  hand 
map  its  adjunct.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  lesson  is  the  Relief  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope.    In  some  previous  lesson  the  pupil  has  read  from  the  wall  map  the  triang- 
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ular  form  of  the  continental  mass  of  Europe  and  has  noted  its  W.,  E.,  S.  W. 
and  S.  E.  angles.  It  is  to  the  relief  of  this  continental  triangle  that  his  attention 
is  now  directed.  Something  like  the  following  will  be  the  result — it  being  as- 
sumed that  the  pupil  understands  the  way  in  which  Highlands,  Lowlands,  etc., 
are  represented  on  the  map. 

Teacher. —  Look  at  the  map  and  tell  me  in  what  part  of  Continental  Europe 
you  find  the  Lowlands  represented,  in  what  part  the  Highlands? 

/W/i/.— The  Lowland  is  in  the  N.  E.    The  Highland  is  in  the  S.  W. 

T, — Look  at  the  map  again  and  tell  me  if  it  is  all  Lowland  in  the  N.  E. 

/*.— Some  small  Highlands  are  represented  there. 

7:— Is  the  S.  W.  all  Highland? 

/*.— There  are  some  small  Lowlands  in  different  parts  of  the  Highlands. 

T.—  State  what  you  have  learned  from  the  map. 

-P— N.  E.  Continental  Europe  is  mostly  Lowland.  S.  E.  Continental  Europe 
is  mostly  Highland. 

T. — In  what  direction  mu.st  I  draw  a  line  to  separate  the  Lowland  from  the 
Highland? 

/>~FromN.  W.  to  S.  E. 

71— Some  one  may  point  to  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  Highland.  What  river  has 
its  mouth  just  above  it? 

P.— The  Rhine. 

71— Some  one  may  point  to  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  Highland.  What  river 
mouth  just  above  it  ? 

/'.—The  Danube. 

T, —  Between  what  points  then  may  my  line  dividing  the  Lowland  from  the 
Highland  extend  ? 

P. — From  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  River  S.  E.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube 
River. 

71 — This  line  is  called  the  Mountain  Diagonal  of  Europe.  You  may  state 
how  the  Lowland  part  of  Continental  Europe  is  divided  from  the  Highland  part. 

P. — Lowland  Continental  Europe  is  separated  from  Highland  Continental  Eu- 
rope by  the  Mountain  Diagonal,  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  Riv- 
er to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  River.  N.  E.  of  this  line  the  surface  is  mostly 
Lowland.    S.  W.  mostly  Highland. 

71 — We  will  now  attend  to  the  Highland  part  of  Continental  Europe.  In 
what  direction  must  I  draw  a  line  from  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  Mountain  Diagonal 
to  clear  the  Highland  on  its  West  side  ? 

/».— S.  W. 

7. —  In  what  direction  to  reach  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  Mountain  Diagonal  ? 

/*.— East' 

7. — What  then  is  the  form  of  Highland  Continental  Europe?  What  are  its 
bounding  lines  ? 

P — Highland  Continental  Europe  has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  its  bounding 
lines  being  the  Mountain  Diagonal  on  the  N.  E.  side,  a  line  drawn  S.  W.  from 
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the  Rhine  River  mouth  on  the  N.  W.  side  and  a  line  drawn  E.  to  the  Danube 
River  mouth  on  the  S.  side. 

T. — Look  at  the  map  and  tell  me  which  part  of  this  Highland  is  the  h^hest 

/>.— The  S. 

71 — Of  what  does  this  highest  part  consist? 

/*. —  Mountain  Chains. 

T. —  What  name  do  you  give  to  several  Mountain  Chains  extending  in  one  gen- 
eral direction  ? 

P. —  A  Mountain  System. 

T. — This  mountain  system  is  called  the  Alps.  You  may  state  what  you  have 
learned  about  the  south  part  of  the  Highland. 

P. — The  highest  part  of  the  Highland  of  Continental  Europe  is  in  the  south. 
It  consists  of  many  Mountain  Chains  forming  the  Mountain  System  of  the  Alps. 

T. —  Look  at  the  map  and  tell  me  how  you  see  the  rest  of  the  Highland  rep- 
resented. 

P. —  Broad  spaces  bounded  by  Mountain  Chains. 

T. — These  broad  spaces  are  Plateaus  and  elevated  River  Basins.  How  do 
they  compare  with  the  Alps  as  to  height. 

P. —  They  are  lower. 

T. — In  what  direction  do  they  lie  from  the  Alps? 

iP— W.,  N.  and  E. 

71 — You  told  me  that  there  were  several  small  Lowlands  in  different  parts  of 
the  Highland.  See  if  there  are  any  of  these  between  the  Alps  and  the  Plateaus 
and  River  Basins  and  to  what  rivers  they  belong. 

7*.— There  is  one  S.  W.  of  the  Alps  and  another  in  the  E.  The  S.  W.  Low- 
land belongs  to  the  Rhine — the  E.  Lowland  to  the  Danube. 

T. —  Look  at  the  Plateau  region  N.  of  the  central  part  of  the  Alps  and  see 
whether  it  is  joined  to  or  separated  from  them. 

P, —  It  is  joined  to  the  Alps. 

T. — This  region  of  Plateaus,  Elevated  River  Basins  and  Mountains  is  called 
the  Middle  Mountain  and  Plateau  System  of  Europe.  The  word  "  Middle  "  has 
reference  to  its  elevation  which  is  not  so  high  as  the  Alps  and  not  so  low  as  some 
other  Mountains,  etc.,  of  Continental  Europe  which  lie  outside  this  r^on. 
You  may  state  what  you  have  learned  about  this  part  of  the  Highland. 

P, —  A  region  of  Plateaus,  Elevated  River  Basins  and  Mountains  lies  W.,  N. 
and  E.  of  the  Alps.  It  is  called  the  Middle  Mountain  and  Plateau  System  of 
Europe.  It  is  separated  from  the  Alps  in  the  W.  by  the  valley  of  the  Rhine 
River,  in  the  E.  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube  River  and  is  joined  to  the  Alps  in 
the  centre  on  their  N.  side. — Abridged  from  the  Popular  Educator, ' 


Some  pray  for  gold,  others  for  land  without  limit.  Never,  O  Zeus,  be  such  a 
disposition  mine  !  but  may  I  adhere  to  guileless  ways  of  life,  that  when  I  am 
dead  I  may  attach  to  my  children  a  name  that  is  not  of  evil  report.  —  Pindar. 
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OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

THE  RISE  OF  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  Rise  and  Early  Constitutions  of  Universities,  with  a  survey  of  Med- 
ieval Education,  by  S.  S.  Laurie,  LL.  D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
293  pp. 

The  subject  of  this  volume  has  received  too  little  attention  in  America,  and 
therefore  this  is  a  most  welcome  addition  to  the  admirable  International  Educa- 
tion Series,  now  publishing  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Dr.  Harris.  Mr. 
Laurie  is  a  cautious,  and  critical  historian,  and  after  reading  a  lecture  or  two 
one  surrenders  himself  unhesitatingly  to  his  guidance.  He  traces  for  us  the  de- 
cay of  the  Romano-Hellenic  schools  which  sprang  up  all  over  Europe  under  the 
empire;  the  rise  of  Christian  schools,  and  the  influences  which  led  them  on  the 
whole  to  oppose  or  neglect  the  heathen  learning  of  the  times;  the  efforts  of 
Charlemagne  to  promote  education,  and  their  results;  the  rise  of  Universities 
at  Naples,  Bologna  and  Paris  in  the  twelth  century,  with  the  conditions  which 
favored  their  growth;  and  then,  in  several  very  interesting  lectures,  sketches  the 
organization,  internal  arrangements,  discipline,  studies,  previleges  and  faculties 
of  these  great  Mediaeval  institutions;  concluding  with  a  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the 
English  Universities  and  the  University  of  Prague. 

This  bare  statement  shows  that  his  theme  is  vitally  connected  with  the  general 
history  of  education  during  the  period  of  transition  from  ancient  to  modem  his- 
tory. That  portion  of  it  which  is  special  is  full  of  interest  and  suggestiveness. 
For  example,  what  light  does  history  throw  upon  the  question  "What  is  a  Uni- 
versity ? '  *  The  name  of  these  institutions — studium  generale —  * '  had  no  refer- 
ence to  the  encyclopaedism  of  instruction."  It  rather  contrasted  these  schools 
with  monastery  and  cathedral  schools,  created  especially  for  the  training  of  the 
clergy  and  persons  bound  by  religious  vows.  The  new  institutions  had  a  broad- 
er scope — they  were  designed  for  all.  Again,  they  were  specialized  schools,  as 
opposed  to  the  schools  of  arts,  which  had  maintained  a  continuous  existance 
and  traditions  from  the  times  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the  early  times  the  one 
at  Naples  was  a  school  of  medicine,  that  at  Bologna  of  law,  that  at  Paris  of 
theology  and  philosophy.  *'The  simplest  account  of  the  new  universities  ori- 
gins is  the  most  correct.  It  would  appear  that  certain  active-minded  men  of 
marked  eminence  began  to  give  instruction  in  medical  subjects  at  Salemum  (Na- 
ples), and  in  law  at  Bologna,  in  a  spirit  and  manner  not  previously  attempted, 
to  youths  who  had  left  the  monastery  and  cathedral  schools,  and  who  desired  to 
equip  themselves  for  professional  life.  Pupils  flocked  to  them;  and  the  more 
able  of  these  students,  finding  that  there  was  a  public  demand  for  this  high  spe- 
cialized instruction,  remained  at  headquarters  and  themselves  became  teachers 
or  doctors."  Thus  the  universities  were  eminently  practical,  created  to  minis- 
ter to  the  immediate  needs  of  society.  "There  were  no  university  buildings  of 
any  importance:  the  doctors  taught  in  their  own  houses  or  in  hired  departments; 
and  it  would  have  been  an  easy  thing  for  the  whole  university  to  migrate,  and 
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desert  the  town,  which  owed  much  of  its  prosperity  to  them."  This  fact  was  a 
source  of  power,  as  privileges  had  to  be  conceded  to  them  for  fear  that,  if  de- 
nied, they  would  remove  to  some  other  place,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
University  of  Paris  actually  did  at  one  time  in  consequence  of  a  controversy. 

Their  degrees,  it  is  worth  while  to  note,  were  originally  nothing  but  licenses 
to  teach,  as  their  meaning  clearly  shows.  Doctor  means  teacher,  and  magister 
or  master  again  signifies  the  same  thing.  These  universities  were  learned 
guilds,  to  which  admission  was  gained  by  examinations  by  recognized  bodies, 
and  the  degree  but  signified  that  its  bearer  had  been  admitted  and  might  begin 
teaching.  "To  teach  or  read  (legere,  whence  lecture)  was  the  function  of  the 
magister  or  doctor,  and  of  no  other,  and  in  the  thirty-fourth  clause  of  Freder- 
ick's statute,  section  4,  it  is  ordered  '  that  no  one  shall  teach  at  Salenrum  or  Na- 
ples, or  assume  the  tide  of  magister  in  medicine  or  surgery  till  carefully  ex- 
amined by  the  state  officials  and  the  masters  of  these  arts.' "  At  Paris  the  Aits 
school,  of  more  elementary  or  general  instruction,  was  early  attached  to  the 
university.  "Quite  naturally  accordingly,  there  arose  a  necessity  for  marking 
the  completion  of  the  old  trival  course.  The  word  baccalaurius  naturally  pre- 
sented itself.  The  original  of  the  word  seems  to  have  been  baccalarius^  and 
this  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  low  Latin,  bacca  (for  vacca)^  a  cow.  Accor- 
dingly it  originally  meant  a  cowboy  or  herd,  serving  under  a  farmer.  This  his- 
tory of  the  word  curiously  illustrates  the  analogy  of  the  organization  of  univer- 
sities with  that  of  trade  guilds.  For,  in  France,  where  the  term  was  first  ap- 
plied, the  youth  who  had  finished  his  apprenticeship  was  called  garcon^  and 
might  receive  pay  as  an  assistant  to  a  master.  So  also  the  apprenticeship  to  the 
trivium  being  finished,  the  youth  was  formally  presented  to  the  faculty,  and  re- 
cognized as  a  garcon  or  Baccalaurius  Artium,  i.  e.  as  a  young  man  serving  un- 
der masters  with  a  view  to  the  mastership." 

We  commend  the  book  to  the  attention  and  study  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  history  of  education,  and  especially  of  the  higher  education.  It  is  not 
purely  antiquarian.  On  the  contrary,  the  topics  discussed  in  its  pages  touch 
many  living  questions,  which  are  lighted  up  wonderfully  when  looked  upon 
from  a  historical  point  of  view.  With  one  of  these  side  lights,  in  a  brief  quota- 
tion, we  shall  conclude  this  notice.  "  Here  we  see  for  the  first  time,  and  this  in 
France,  the  intimate  connection  of  the  university  movement  with  freedom  of 
inquiry.  It  is  in  truth  to  the  free  activity  of  the  human  mind  in  dealing  with 
questions  of  abstract  philosophy  and  theology,  that  we  are  indebted  primarily 
for  the  scientific  spirit.  It  was  not  the  study  of  physical  science  which,  either 
in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth,  or  afterwards  in  the  fifteenth  century,  gained  for  man- 
kind liberty  of  thought.  This  was  the  work  of  the  philosopher  and  the  man  of 
letters.  Physical  science  entered  into  the  possession  of  a  kingdom  of  liberty 
already  conquered." 

—  School  Room  Games  and  Exercises,  by  Elizabeth  G.  Brainbridge,  (In- 
ter-State Publishing  Co. ;  135  pp. ;  price  75c)  is  a  collection  of  devices  for  lighten- 
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mg  the  labor  of  the  school  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  by  transforming  some  of 
its  work  into  play.  The  games  relate  to  greography  and  history,  spelling  and 
composition,  and  arithmetic,  with  exercises  for  special  days,  for  calisthenics  and 
problems  and  puzzles.  The  book  has  been  compiled  from  many  sources,  and 
will  be  found  helpful  to  teachers  of  young  children. 

—Stand.\rd  Selections,  by  JohnD.  Billings,  (Inter-State  Publishing  Co.;  135 
pp.,  price  60C,)  is  a  volume  of  standard  recitations  of  high  character,  suitable 
for  grammer  and  high  school  pupils.  Most  of  them  are  old  favorites  —  such  as 
never  wear  out.  There  are  also  fifteen  pages  of  memory  gems,  taken  mostly 
from  the  poets.     The  volume  is  a  very  attractive  one. 

—  Ginn  &  Co.  have  added  to  their  Classics  for  Children  Harriet  Martineau's 
charming  story  of  the  French  Revolution  entitled,  The  Peasant  and  the 
Prince.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  series  and  will  afford  young  readers  both 
profit  and  delight. 

—  Beginners'  Book  in  French,  by  Sophie  Doriot,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  298  pp.; 
price  90c)  is  full  of  ingenious  devices  for  interesting  the  young  learner  and  fix- 
ing in  his  mind  the  elements  of  the  language.  The  comic  pictures  in  which  it 
abounds  pique  his  curiosity  and  help  him  to  hold  words  and  phrases,  in  which 
without  such  aids  he  is  apt  to  have  very  little  interest.  The  book  is  carefully 
graded,  provided  with  an  appendix  of  inflections  and  a  full  vocabulary,  and  in 
fiact  is  a  very  complete  and  attractive  outfit  for  a  young  beginner  in  the  language. 

—  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  issue  a  series  of  German  Readers  for  element- 
ary sdiools  beginning  with  the  Deutsche  Fibel  for  youngest  pupils,  and  con- 
tinuing with  the  Erstes,  Zweites,  and  Drittes  Lesebuch.  They  are  specially 
prepared  for  American  schools,  and  in  general  character  are  much  like  our  best 
series  of  reading  books,  except  that  at  the  close  of  each  is  a  series  of  exercises, 
grammatical  rules  and  vocabularies.  The  books  are  abundantly  illustrated  and 
seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  their  purpose. 

— We  have  received  from  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  advanced  sheets  of  Suggestive 
Lessons  in  Language  and  Reading,  by  Anna  B.  Badlam,  of  the  Rice  Train- 
ing School,  Boston.  The  first  part  of  the  book  consists  of  outline  lessons  for 
oral  work,  and  is  full  of  suggestions  to  enable  teachers  to  vary  their  work  of  devel- 
oping the  child's  power  of  expression  and  make  it  useful  to  him.  The  second 
part  contains  suggestive  lessons  for  blackboard  reading  and  word  building.  The 
pictures  are  simple  and  adapted  to  re-production  on  the  black  board,  and  the 
child  is  guided  to  use  his  knowledge  of  the  power  of  letters  in  finding  out  new 
words. 

—Burrows  Brothers,  Cleveland,  publish  two  dainty  little  books,  Words  Cor- 
rectly Spoken,  a  discriminating  and  helpful  essay  by  E.  M.  Avery  upon  errors 
of  speech  and  how  to  avoid  them,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  have  every 
teacher  in  Wisconsin  read,  (15c);  and  Popular  Synonyms,  a  pocket  dictionary 
of  words  in  ordinary  use. 

—  Handbook.  FOR  School  Trustees,  (C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.)  is 
a  brief  and  handy  digest  of  the  chief  points  of  the  New  York  School  laws. 
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—  Principles  of  Elementary  Algebra,  by  H.  W.  Keigwin,  (Ginn  &  Co.; 
41  pp)  contains  only  principles,  and  is  of  course  to  be  used  with  a  g^ood  set  of 
examples  and  problems.  The  author  wishes  the  pupils  to  discover  and  inter- 
pret their  own  formulas  and  make  their  own  rules — as  we  wish  other  teachers 
would  try  to  have  them  do. 

—  Horne's  Easy  Experiments,  (A.  Flanagan,  Chicago;  79  pp.;  25c)  is  a 
collection  of  easy  experiments,  involving  trifling  expenditure,  and  illustrating 
important  principles  in  natural  science.  It  a]so  contains  directions  for  making 
apparatus  and  many  useful  recipes. 

—  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  publish  A  Companion  First  Reader,  by  M.  J.  Wood, 
a  collection  of  appropriate  reading  matter  to  supplement  a  first  reader. 

—  A  Graded  Method  IN  English  Grammar,  by  M.  D.  Mugan,  (H.  I.  In- 
gerson  &  Co.,  St.  Louis;  35c)  presents  the  practical  part  of  the  English  Gram- 
mar analytically,  so  tersely  and  effectively  as  to  make  it  possible  for  ordinary 
pupils  to  complete  the  study  in  a  single  year.  The  book  has  met  with  great 
favor  in  the  St.  Louis  schools. 

—  The  Interstate  Publishing  Company  issue  Literary  Salad,  a  game  of 
quotations  to  be  won  by  telling  correctly  the  author  of  a  greater  number  of  the 
quotations  than  any  other  person  in  the  company.  There  are  250  of  them,  frora 
a  wide  range  of  authors. 

—  Music. — Ginn  &  Co.,  publish  The  Barcarolle,  (I1.05)  by  Caswell  and 
Ryan.  It  contains  seventy  choice  songs,  in  one,  two  and  three  parts,  from  the 
best  authors,  such  as  are  suitable  for  seminaries  and  vocal  clubs. 

— Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.  publish  Emerson's  Anthems  of  Praise,  ($1.00)  a 
book  of  carefully  selected  pieces  arranged  with  accompaniment  for  piano  or 
organ.    There  are  anthems,  hymns,  pieces  for  special  occa<«ions,  songs,  etc. 

— Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston,  also  is.sue  a  very  pleasing  new  song  by  Pinsuti, 
entitled  "  A  Maiden's  Challenge,"  (30  cents);  and  a  new  edition  of  the  song  en- 
titled "Dreams,"  by  Richard  Wagner  (35  cents);  also  Cowen's  new  song, 
"Year  After  Year,"  with  its  graceful  piano  accompaniment  (40  cents);  "The 
Bird's  Answer,'-'  by  E.  B.  Smith  (40  cents);  "Jack  and  Joe,"  by  Reinecke  (35 
cents);  and  "Proposal  Apropos,"  by  Churchman  (35  cents). 

—  Ginn  &  Co.  issue  Course  and  Methods,  by  John  T.  Prince,  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  It  is  designed  as  a  hand  book  for  teachers 
of  primary,  grammar  and  ungraded  schools.  Courses  of  study  designed  to  be 
suggestive,  are  first  given,  and  then,  after  a  few  principles  of  teaching  somewhat 
badly  presented,  follow  suggestions  as  to  method  in  different  subjects  and  stages 
of  the  work. 

— The  National  Question  Book,  by  Edward  R.  Shaw,  (E.  L.  Kellogg  & 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  331  pp.,  I1.50),  consists  of  series  of  questions  upon  all  the  branches 
in  which  common  school  teachers  are  examined,  followed,  in  another  part,  by 
the  answers.  The  questions  are  divided  into  third,  second  and  first  grades,  and 
the  editor  thinks  teachers  will  be  aided  in  preparing  themselves  by  trying  to  an- 
swer these  questions  at  the  end  of  the  book.    Such  books  seem  to  us  of  doubt- 
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fill  utxtity.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  and  simpler  to  try  to  master  the  subjects  and 
use  common  sense  in  deciding  whether  this  has  been  accomplished. 

—Graff's  Plant  Analysis,  (G.  G.  Graff,  Lewisburg,  Pa.),  contains  blanks 
for  a  complete  descriptive  analysis  of  plants. 

— Announcememts.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  soon  issue  Antonio  Rosmini 
Serbati's  Method  in  EduccUion,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  Italian  works  on 
Pedagogy.  They  also  announce  Synopsis  of  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Nar- 
cotics, Ginn  &  Co.  will  issue  in  February  Senior  Mora's  Spanish  Idioms,  con- 
taining over  10,000  phrases.  Also  Minto's  Manual  of  English  Prose  Literaimre, 
a  very  serviceable  volume.  The  Prang  Educational  Company  are  preparing  a 
little  work  on  The  Use  of  Models  in  Primary  Schools,  with  suggestive  exercises. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

—The  vacant  places  in  the  list  of  arrange  her  courses  of  study  so  that  an 

high  school  principals  published  in  our  immature  mind  may  devote  itself  to 

January  number  should  be  filled  as  fol-  the  mere  accumulation  of  information 

lows:  J.  E.  Abbott,  Clintonville;  Louis  along  one  or  two  lines,  perhaps  choos- 

Folge,  Unity.    The  post  office  address  ing  the  things  that  shall  give  it  the  least 

of  Supt.  Lyons,  of  Fond  du  Lac  coun-  possible  discipline  of  strenuous  exer- 

ty,  should  be  Fond  du  Lac  instead  of  tion.    She  aims  to  train  the  mind  to 

Mitdiell.  grapple  any  subject,  however  difficult 

—The  editor  prefers  to  spell  orthoe-  or  distasteful.  A  cord  of  wood  is  an 
py  without  a  second  A,  but  the  com-  excellent  possession,  but  an  axe,  well 
positor  entertains  a  different  notion,  tempered  and  sharpened,  has  vastiy 
and  had  his  way  in  the  January  number.  **|8:h«r  possibilities  of  usefulness;  so  a 
The  editor  also  thinks,  and  so  expressed  disciplined  mind  is  more  valuable  than 
himself,  that  physiology  implies  some  any  amount  of  knowledge."  It  is  the 
elementary  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  teaching  as  to  what  constitutes  educa- 
physics,  rather  than  the  reverse,  as  he  ^on  which  attracts  attention  in  this  par- 
is  reported  to  have  said.  agraph,  and  its  doctrine  deserves  to  be 

-The  volume  ofaddresses  at  the  in-  ^refuUy  considered     Elections,  Pres. 

auguration  of  President  Eton  at  Beloit  ^^°"   '*^*"^>    f^"^^  ^^  ^^"<^"^^  ^^ 

last  November  is  before  us  and  presents  ^*^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^"'^^• 

many  points  of  interest.  We  shall  ven-  —At  the  State  examination  held  at 

lure  to  quote  a  single  paragraph  from  the  close  of  last  year  limited  certificates 

the  address  of  the  new  president.     "  I  were  granted  to  Lewis  E.  Gettle  of  Ju- 

believe  Beloit  College  is  to  stand  in  the  da,  John  W.  Bums  of  Richland  Center, 

ftitue,  as  in  the  past,  for  a  scholarship  ^rank  W.  Baker  of  Eau  Claire,  Charies 

that  shall  be  patient,  accurate,   broad  H.  Sylvester  of  Boscobel,  and  William 

and  well  balanced.     She  is  not  going  F-   P^en  of  Amherst.     An  unlimited 

to  provide  short  cuts  to  graduation,  be-  certificate  was  granted  to  H.  R.  Smith 

licvii^  that  time  is  a  fiactor  no  less  im-  of  Richland  Center, 

portant  in  the  growth  of  minds  than  in  — The  last  catalogue  of  Beloit  Col- 

that  of  oaks  or  eagles.    She  is  not  to  lege  shows  a  total  of  353  alumni.    Of 
Vol.  XVII.,  No.  8.-4. 
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these  50  are  teachers,  the  first  of  whom 
is  found  in  the  class  of  1854.  Among 
them  are  four  college  presidents  and 
nine  college  professors.  The  other 
leading  professions  compare  as  follows: 
87  clergymen  and  14  theological  stu- 
dents; 53  lawyers  and  5  law  students; 
36  physicians  and  4  medical  students. 
There  are  210  students,  58  of  whom  are 
in  the  college  classes. 

— The  committee  of  the  Association 
appointed  to  report  on  Mr.  Lester's  lect- 
ure consists  of  W.  H.  Chandler,  C.  A. 
Hutchins,  and  Lewis  Funk.  The  com- 
mittee to  take  further  action  in  the  mat- 
ter of  legislation  for  the  education  of 
feeble  mi  ded  children  consists  of  Rev. 
A.  L.  Chapin,  Pres.  W.  D.  Parker, 
Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler,  Rev.  A.  O. 
Wright  and  Pres.  W.  C.  Whitford. 
The  committee  on  changes  in  methods 
of  issuing  teachers'  certificates  consist- 
ed of  State  Supt.  J.  B.  Thayer,  Assis- 
tant Supt.  W.  H.  Chandler,  and  Supt. 
Charles  L.  Harper. 

— The  increase  of  teachers  holding 
State  certificates  is  not  very  rapid. 
Those  acquired  by  State  examination 
and  by  the  countersigning  of  diplomas 
— University,  College,  Normal  School 
(including  certificates  of  Normal 
Schools)  and  Milwaukee  high  school 
together  only  numbered  72  in  1885,  and 
82  last  year.  At  this  rate  there  is  no 
fear  of  an  excess  for  many  years  to 
come. 

—  Of  the  6,246  teachers  who  attend- 
ed the  institutes  during  the  past  year 
1750  had  attended  only  district  schools. 

—  The  discussion  of  the  mill  tax  and 
its  effects  now  going  forward  makes  the 
following  table  from  the  office  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  especial  inter- 
est. As  great  differences  exist  between 
the  effects  on  different  towns  in  the 
same  county  as  between  the  counties, 
and  this  would  seem  to  emphasize  the 


wisdom  of  doing  something  to  equalize 
the  burden  of  preparing  the  young  for 
citizenship: 


Counties. 


No. 


Appor-      One  Mill 


Children,   tfonmeiit.        Tax 


Adams 

Ashland 1 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Bamett 

Calamet 

Chippewa 

Clark ! 

Columbia .... 

Crawford , 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas I 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire...' 

Florence 1 

Fond  dn  Lacj 

Forest ' 

Grant ; 

Green 

Green  Lake  . . 

Iowa I 

Jackson ' 

Jefferson 

Juneau ! 

Kenosha   | 

Kewaunee 

La  Crosse 1 

La  Fayette.... 

Langlade.. ' 

Lincoln t 

Manitowoc... 

Marathon 

Marinette 

Marquette 

Milwaukee ..., 

Monroe ' 

Oconto i 

Ont4ipamle....' 

Ozaukee ' 

Pepin 1 

Pierce 

Polk I 

Portage 

Price 

Raciuc 

Richland... 

Rock 

St.  Croix... 

Sauk 

Sawyer 

Shawano... 
Sheboygan ...  I 

Taylor 

Trempealeau .  j 

Vernon  , 

Walworth....! 
Washburn... 
Washincton..! 
Waukesha. . .  1 

Waupaca ' 

Waushara 

Winnebago.  ..I 
Wood I 


7,351 

18,964 
7,086 

10,694 

7i28 

5,601 

14,909 
1,824 
7,148 
9,612 
8,472 
332 
9,104 

10,462 
9,318 
5.292 

16,448 
5,216 


2,605 

1,068 

4^88$ 

644 

14,908 
6,351 
1,250 
6,897 
7,988 
5,569 

10,229 
6,127 

90,083 

17,439 

5,882 

760 

7,736 

9,430 

406 

17,394 
110 

14,122 
7,883 
5,.549 

5,413 

12,106 

6209 

4.912 

7,551 

11,778 

7,451 

1,217 

1,979 

15,.^86 

10.2:^1 

3.868 

3,7a} 

64,987 

8,618 

4,639 

13,974 

6,495 

2.6aj 

7,174 

4,433 

8,732 

680 


Total I      653,580    496,507  18   $496,307  » 


$2,246  74 
967  89 
3,981  12  ■ 
577  81 

18,371  02 
5,696  28 
1,121  13 
6,185  93 
7.119  62 
5,012  79 
9,174  12  . 
5,495  32 

18,012  48  I 

15,640  19  I 
5,275  57  I 
681  61  , 
6,938  44  ' 
8,4,57  79 
364  14 

15,600  72  ' 
98  m 

12.666  05 
7,070  28 
4,976  92 
7,712  47  I 
4,854  93 

10,857  80 
5,568  87  ' 
4,405  58  I 
6.772  52 

10,563  71 
6,()82  8:^  I 
1,091  %\ 
1,774  97 

13,979  11 
9,176  21 
3.469  22  . 
3,32:i  92  - 

58,286  97  , 
7,729  51 
4.160  74  ■ 

12,5.53  31  1 
.5,825  38 
2,3?rl  63  , 
6,4:^  38 
3,077  77  , 
7,8r^l  75  ' 
609  89  , 

11,120  69  I 
6,593  14  > 

18,524  34 
6,.S.55  45 
9,591  47 
652  95 
5,023  55 

18,3n  92 
1,635  95 
6,411  07 
8,621  02 
7,598  55 
297  77 
8,165  40 
9,388  88 
8,352  85 
4,746  40 

14,752  25 
4,678  24 


$1,494  16 
2,144  85 
1,?^  3) 
1,570  91 
6,703  G9 
3,518  K) 
4aBK) 
6,219  62 
6,100  31 
4,199  05 

10,666  79 
3,974  « 

22,718  85 

22,3:M  .58 
1.753  07 
1,893  82 
4.580  96 
7,360  « 
1,126  R4 

18,866  51 
680  ?2 

12.488  34 

10.268  35 
5,286  46 
7,7:»  4S 
3,113  98 

12.802  6R 
3,360  89 
7,151  :« 
3,775  70 
9,415  14 
8,2.V  ^ 
1.141  «2 
2,064.^ 

12.284  35 
5,134  55 
3.745  65 
l,Kxi  79 

67.759  36 
4,474  96 
2,801  90 
9.096  :*i 
6.296  "T^ 
1,301  25 
4..T05  7t) 
2,320  :« 

3.107  65 
L-Wl  79 

14,729  9B 

4.153  31 

21,507  99 

6.108  44 
7,W0  40 
1,364  98 
2,650  35 

14.814  17 
1,800  23 
4,559  04 
5,026  63 

14  758  26 
837  64 

10.285  7P 
16,582  78 

4,768  30 
2,900  73 
1&940  15 
2^052  88 
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—  In  his  report  to  the  Governor  from 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity President  Paul  says  :  "It  ought 
not  to  be  inferred  from  this  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  facilities  for  instruction  of 
the  University  in  branches  relating  to 
practical  life  and  industry,  that  the 
Board  is  committed  to  any  narrow  or 
degenerating  policy  in  education. 
Neither  in  agriculture  nor  the  me- 
chanic arts  is  it  proposed  to  teach  any 
kind  of  mere  handiwork.  Liberal  edu- 
cation has  a  higher  sphere  and  purpose 
than  this,  and  relates  primarily  and  le- 
gitimately to  the  proper  development 
and  equipment  of  the  brain,  rather 
than  to  the  acquisition  of  mere  muscu- 
lar or  manual  skill.  The  one  educa- 
tion supplements  the  other,  but  the 
duty  of  the  State  properly  ends  when 
it  provides  the  student  with  that  which 
cannot  be  better  attained  in  the  office, 
on  the  farm  or  in  the  shop.  " 

-—The  people  of  Ashland  voted,  al- 
most without  opposition,  in  favor  of  es- 
tablishing a  high  school  in  that  city. 

— There  is  a  strong  sentiment  in 
Hudson  in  favor  of  erecting  a  new  high 
school  building  and  the  board  have  in- 
spected the  building  at  River  Falls  and 
have  plans  and  specifications  now  under 
consideration.  They  have  asked  from 
the  dty  council  127,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  building. 

—The  Hudson  Star  and  Times  says: 
"  The  industrial  exhibition  which  closed 
the  fall  work  of  our  public  schools  was 
one  of  the  most  novel,  entertaining  and 
at  the  same  time  practical,  affairs  ever 
presented  by  the  pupils  of  this  city.  In 
its  scope  and  versatility  it  surpassed  all 
expectation,  and  proved  so  attractive 
that  by  special  request  it  was  continued 
through  Saturday  evening  and  all  day 
Monday,  so  as  to  give  all  classes  of 
people  an  opportunity  to  witness  the 
handiwork  of  the  school  children.   The 


idea  Principal  Dudgeon  and  his  corps 
of  teachers  had  in  mind  was  to  recog- 
nize the  artistic  and  industrial  as  ap- 
plied to  practical  training.  Every  pupil 
was  accordingly  urged  to  make  some 
article  for  which  he  had  the  most  taste, 
or  skill,  and  bring  it  to  the  High  School 
department  for  the  exhibition.  The  re- 
sult was  a  wonderful  array  of  useful, 
artistic  and  novel  articles,  embracing 
drawing,  needle  work,  paintings,  me- 
chanical conceits  of  manifold  patterns 
and  degrees  of  excellence.  Nearly 
every  pupil  had  some  exhibit,  and  the 
whole,  arranged  in  departments,  formed 
a  highly  creditable  display,  which  can 
not  fail  to  stimulate  the  utilitarian  side 
of  school  life,  and  bring  to  the  study  of 
books  a  spice  that  will  make  them  far 
more  relishable." 

— The  Fort  Atkinson  high  school 
reached  an  enrollment  of  150  during 
the  past  term,  and  the  senior  class  num- 
bers 18,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
school. 

—  The  high  school  at  Boscobel,  C. 
H.  Sylvester  principal,  expended  one 
hundred  dollars  in  purchasing  books 
for  its  library  this  year.  The  library 
has  now  nearly  nine  hundred  volumes. 

— The  reports  of  the  visiting  commit- 
tees to  the  Normal  Schools  for  the  year 
just  past  are  of  more  than  usual  interest; 
and  that  of  the  committee  to  the  Osh- 
kosh  School  will  attract  special  atten- 
tion for  two  reasons:  First  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  report  are  important 
and  novel.  They  urge  the  adjustment 
of  the  English  Course  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  the  Elementary  Course  in 
the  Normal  Schools  so  that  they  shall 
complement  each  other;  combining  the 
work  of  the  advanced  course  in  one 
school  or  transferring  it  to  the  Univer- 
sity, the  student  still  to  graduate  from 
the  Normal  School;  they  call  attention 
to  the  very  large  number  of  students 
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in  the  school  without  any  intention  of 
pursuing  a  serious  course  of  study  and 
proper  preparation  for  teaching,  and 
urge  that  remedies  be  found  for  tliis; 
that  the  school  should  be  relieved  of 
much  of  the  preparatory  work  now 
done  there  by  remanding  pupils  who 
need  such  tuition  to  the  granunar 
schools;  and  that  a  closer  adherence  to 
the  rules  for  admission  be  observed,  so 
as  to  diminish  the  number  of  those  who 
attend  the  school  rather  to  find  employ- 
ment as  teachers  than  to  fit  themselves 
to  teach. 

■—The  second  source  of  special  inter- 
est in  this  report  is  the  letter  of  Robert 
C.  Spencer,  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, in  opposition  to  the  religious  exer- 
cises observed  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  each  day,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  an  invasion  on  the  rights  of  some 
members,  or  possible  members,  of  the 
school ;  and  that  the  practice  is  contrary 
to  the  principle  of  separation  of  state 
and  church,  upon  which  our  govern- 
ment is  based.  To  this  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Hon.  J.  G.  McMynn, 
replies  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
exercise  rests  with  the  Regents,  whose 
rules  permit  it;  and  that  they  are  justi- 
fied in  their  action  from  the  example 
of  the  State  Legislature  in  opening  their 
sessions  with  religious  exercises,  and 
from  the  practice  in  the  State  prison 
and  the  various  State  institutions  for 
the  unfortunate  classes:  he  quotes  from 
Washington's  Farewell  Address:  "Let 
us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition 
that  morality  can  be  maintained  with- 
out religion,''  and  affirms  that  the  State 
is  the  people  and  the  teachers  agents 
of  the  people,  whose  will  they  obey;  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  "demand 
that  the  universality  of  law,  the  dogma 
of  immortality,  and  the  doctrine  of 
human  accountability  shall  be  taught  as 
ethical  truths."  .  But  no  summary  can 
give  a  just  idea  of  the  discussion  which 


deserves  to  be  read   com^^etely  and 
carefully. 

— The  public  day  school  for  mutes 
now  in  operation  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  board  of  the  city  of 
Milwaukee  has  an  attendance  of  thirty 
four  pupils,  divided  into  three  grades 
under  four  teachers. 

—  In  re^>onse  to  a  resolution  of  the 
school  board,  Supt.  Anderson  reports 
that  the  teaching  of  penmanship  in  the 
city  schools  is  not  satisfactory.  The 
teachers  are  earnest  and  faithful  enough, 
but  the  superintendent  finds  three  ob- 
stacles to  success,  ist,  an  imperfect 
knowledge  Of  the  physiological  act  of 
the  child  in  writing;  2d,  a  blind  method 
of  handling  the  matter,  due  to  exces- 
sive reliance  upon  such  maxims  as 
"  We  learn  to  do  by  doing  "  and  "  Prac- 
tice makes  perfect"  "  I  ought  to  say," 
he  writes,  "that  those  who  have  ap- 
plied these  maxims  in  the  instruction 
in  writing,  have  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively that  the  opposites  are  true,  and 
that  the  practices  upon  which  they  have 
staked  their  success  make  imperfect, 
and  that  the  child  actually  becomes  un- 
able to  learn  penmanship  because  of 
^ doing '  insisted  upon  by  the  teacher." 
3d,  the  early  use  of  the  pen  as  an  aid 
in  learning  other  lessons.  In  the  three 
lower  grades  one  fifth  of  the  work  in 
writing  is  done  as  penmanship  and  four 
fifths  in  other  tasks.  "The  difficulty 
the  child  meets  is,  that  if  he  writes  as 
well  as  he  possibly  can,  he  will  not  get 
his  spelling  or  his  language  lessons,  or 
whatever  the  principal  task  is,  as  well 
as  he  possibly  can,  and  he  is  conse- 
quently disposed  to  slight  the  one  task 
of  writing  for  the  sake  of  meeting  the 
teacher's  requirements  in  the  special 
lesson  on  which  he  is  engaged." 

— The  following  item  was  omitted  in 
the  report  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation:   Superintendent-elect  Thayer 
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waspiesent  the  last  a.  m.,  and  in  re-  — For  all  the  schools  of  the  State 
spOQse  to  a  call  from  the  President  last  year  7,893  teachers  were  required, 
made  a  short,  modest  speech.  He  was  —.q.  E.  WeHs,  formerly  Superin- 
notable  to  outline  his  work  for  the  fu-  tendent  of  Schools  of  Waupaca  Coun- 
ture,  but  said  his  only  ambition  was  to  ty,  has  accepted  the  principalship  of 
do  what  he  could  to  promote  the  wel-  the  third  district  school  in  Appleton. 
fare  and  progress  of  the  schools  of  Wis-  __  xhe  Appleton  public  schools  now 
consin.  He  asked  the  support  and  co-  employ  forty-four  teachers.  Twenty- 
operation  of  the  Association.  He  was  two  of  them  belong  to  the  Teadiers' 
greeted  with  hearty  applause  by  the  Reading  Circle,  and  are  pursuing  the 
Association  and  his  remarks  were  well  advanced  course  I. 

received. 

— Under   Superintendent    Hoskins, 

— Supt  Anderson  does  not  flavor  the  Reading  Circles  are  springing  up  m 

employment    of   special   teachers   of  Jackson  county.    One  was  organized 

penmanship  on  the  ground  that  in  an  at  Merrillan  on  the  15th  of  January, 

elementary  school  the   instruction   is  others  are  to  follow  soon, 

only  in  such  matters  as  are  essential  to  ... 

every  one;  and  hence  the  teacher  of  .T^"  ^""^  T"*"  **  the  present  tone 

the  school  must  stand  to  the  pupils  as  e'ghty-t wo  teachers  are  active  members 

an  exponent  of  these  requirements-  «f  *«  Read'^K  C'^Je.  a  large  number 

one  who  has  at  least  all  the  knowledge  °^  ^  Advanced  Course, 

and  attainments  which  they  are  requir-  —  In  Waupaca  county  fifty-six  teach- 

ed  to  get    If  a  special  teacher  is  em-  ers  are  reported  as  doing  the  work  of 

ployed  it  follows  logically,  in  the  pu-  the  Reading  Circle,  and  the  list  is  not 

pil's  mind,    either   that  he  does  not  yet  complete. 


PUBLISHER'S   ITEMS. 


— Our  books  show  that  a  large  number  of  subscribers  are  in  arrears  for  the 
Journal.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  subscribers  and  to  the  publisher 
to  have  payments  made  in  advance.  If  you  are  in  arrears  seek  to  have  your 
nanae  transferred  to  the  list  of  paid  up  subscribers  as  soon  as  possible. 

— In  ordering  a  change  of  address  always  give  the  place  /ram  which,  as  well 
as  the  place  to  which  you  wish  your  address  changed.  This  is  necessary  to  en- 
able us  to  find  your  name  on  our  books.  Not  a  month  passes  in  which  we  do 
not  have  to  write  asking  *'Jrom  what  place  do  you  wish  your  Journal  changed. 

—The  circulation  of  the  Journal  ought  to  be  greatly  increased  this  year. 
If  you  find  it  useful  and  worth  the  price  paid  for  it  can  you  not  recommend  it 
to  othere?  We  will  send  sample  copies  to  any  address  on  request.  11,048  dif- 
ferent teachers  were  employed  in  the  State  last  year.  The  circulation  of  the 
Iournal  ought  to  reach  5,000  copies. 


WANTED 
A  man  of  character,  energy  and  ability  as  State  or  General  Agent  for  Wiscon- 
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sin.  Only  those  showing  an  unexceptionable  record  and  who  mean  business 
need  apply.  Address  John  M.  Patterson,  Vice  President  Union  Central  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

For  larger  salaries,  or  change  of  location,   address  Teachers'   Co-operative 
Association,  170  State  Street,  Chicago,  111.     Orville  Brewer,  Manager. 


TO  THE  LADIES  I 

If  you  are  eflfected  with  rheumatism,  neural- 
g:la,  nervous  exhaustion  dyspepsia,  or  with  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  kidneys,  headache  or  cold 
feet,  swollen  or  weak  ankles,  or  swollen  feet,  an 
Abdominal  Belt  and  a  pair  of  Magnetic  Foot 
Batteries  have  no  superior  in  the  reliel  and  cure 
of  all  these  complaints.  They  carry  a  powerful 
magnetic  iorce  to  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

For  lame  back,  weakness  of  the  spine,  falling 
of  the  womb,  leucorrhaea,  chronic  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  womb,  incidental  hemor- 
rhage OP  flooding,  paintul,  suppressed  and  irreg- 
ular menstruation,  barrenness,  and  change  of 
life,  this  is  the  Best  Appliance  and  Curntive 
Agent  Known. 

l»ric<j  of  Supporter  with  Masmetic  Foot  Bnt- 
teriee,  $10.  Sent  by  express  C.  O.  D.,  ind  cx- 
iamination  allowed,  or  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
price,  and  if  not  found  satisfuctory  even  after 
six  months  trial  they  can  be  returned  and  mon- 
ey refunded.  In  ordering,  send  measure  of 
waist  and  size  of  shoe. 

They  are  worn  over  the  uudcrclothlng.  They 
hold  \k%\x  power  forever.  - 

Send  stamp  for  the  "New  Departuie  In  Med- 
ical Treatment  Without  Medicine.'^  with  thou- 
sands of  testimonials.  Send  for  circulars. 
Write  us  full  particulars  as  regards  your  diflft- 
cnlties — order  direct. 

TBDE  MAGNETIC  APPLIANCE  CO.. 
134  Dearborn  St,  Chicago.  Ill 


ILL  YOU  SEND  TO  DAY  ? 

win  you  send  for  our  free  canvass- 
ing outfit  TO  DAY :  If  not.  why  not  ? 
It  costs  YOU  nothing  to  make  a  trial 
canvass.  THE  PENNY  WEEKLY 
is  an  elegant  16-page  paper  and  is  on- 
ly 50  cents  per  year.  Six  months  on 
trial,  with  premiums,  25  cents.  Nine 
outof  ten  persons  wno  have  that  amount  in 
their  pockets  will  subscribe.  Each  subscriber 
receives  .52  weekly  copies  of  the  cheapest  pa 

Eer  published  in  the  world,   a   subscribci's 
iKBTiFicATE  OF  INQUIRY,  and  a  book  of  52 
Penny  Weekly  Inquiry  Coupons.  Send  to-day. 
Address  THE  PENNY  WEEKLY.  Chicago. 
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Teachers  Wanted! 

Of  all  kinds.  Principals  and  Assistants;  also 
several  for  Art,  Music,  Etc  Application-form 
and  information  free.    Address, 

The  Correspondence  University, 
Mention  this  paper.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

WCiaYTBliTFOUNDRY: 

Bel  Is  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tiu  for  Cbarches. 
^hoola,  Fh-e  Alarms,  Farms,  etc.    FULLY 
WARRANTED.    CaUlogue  sent  Free. 
VANDUZEN  4  TIFT.  Cineiimati.  O 


The  Burrows  Bros.  Co. 

23,  36,  27  EUCLID  AVENUE, 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

roTYinhftll'Q    EcoNOJuc  School  Rsgistsb. 
LainpDei£b  copyrighted. 

In  very  attractive  Board  Covers,  with 

removable  in  sides,        -         -       75  cts. 

Fillers,  Manilla  Covers,    -       -    35  " 

This  is  the  neatest  and  most  excellently 
manufactured  Kcgister  made  in  the  country. 
Its  ulilUv  is  not  less  apparent  than  its  artitUc 
merit.  The  Block  System,  originated  and 
copyrighted  by  Prof.  Campbell,  is  most  econo- 
mical of  time  in  keeping  the  record,  and  br 
the  rcallv  wonderful  condensation  which  It 
permits,  is  just  as  economical  of  money.  Ont 
Register^  which  will  last  an  ordinary  School 
two  years,  costs  but  75  cents  by  mail,  postpaid, 
and  a  renewing  Filler,  lasting  as  mucli  longer, 
costs  less  than  half  as  much. 


8PEC«  AL  NOTICE.— On  receipt  of  price, 
75  cents,  we  will  mail  a  copy  to  any  addrese, 
and  if  on  ezan^ination  it  is  not  desired,  we 
will,  upon  Its  return,  postpaid,  in  good  condi- 
tion and  within  reasonable  time,  refund  the 
full  amount. 
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Campbell's   Economic 

B€>ard  Covers^  by  mail,  postpaid, 

This  has  all  the  merits  of  durability,  neat- 
ness, and  economy  of  time  and  price,  possessed 
by  the  preceding,  and  will  be  sent  on  approval 
in  same  way,  subject  to  refhnd  of  price  upon 

return. ' 
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INSTRUCTION  IN  CIVICS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

"  Breathes  there  a  man  with  a  soul  so  dead, 
That  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land?" 

"What  constitutes  a  State ? 

Not  high-raised  battlements  or  labored  mound, 
Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate; 

Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turret-crowned; 
Not  bays  and  broad  armed  ports. 

Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 
Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low- browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride; 
No!  Men^  high-minded  men. 

With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued, 
In  forest,  brake  or  den, 

As  beasts  excell  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude, 
Men  who  their  duties  know, 

And  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing  dare  maintain. 
Prevent  the  long  aimed  blow. 

And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain, 
These  constitute  the  State; 

And  sovereign  law,  that  States*  collected  will. 
O'er  thousand  globes  elate. 

Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill." 

These  lofty  sentiments  and  truths  furnish  the  text  for  this  paper,  and 
indicate  the  aim  and  outGome  of  instruction  in  civics  in  our  public 
schools. 

A.  strict  interpretation  of  the  title  would  e^cclude  an  inquiry  into  the 
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necessity  for  such  instruction,  but  it  is  always  well  to  ask, —  on  what 
grounds  shall  instruction  in  such  and  such  subjects  be  given  ?  To  an- 
swer this  question  it  is  necessary  to  ask  and  answer  another.  Why  do 
our  public  schools  exist?  On  what  grounds  are  all  the  people  taxed  to 
support  the  public  schools?  On  the  ground  that  in  a  free,  self-govern- 
ing State,  tiie  citizens  should  be  intelligent  and  virtuous.  The  firrt  and 
most  important  work,  then,  of  the  publk  schools  is  to  make  good  citi- 
zens. But  why  give  special  instruction  in  the  schools  on  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  citizenship?  Are  not  general  intelligence,  *' use  and  wont" 
in  citizenship,  sufficient? 

In  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  when  one  soul  and  mind  animated 
a  patriotic,  homogeneous  people,  special  instruction  in  the  schools  may 
not  have  been  needed.     But  now,  the  conditions  are  changed.     When 
a  vast  horde,  many  millions  of  all  nations,  tongues  and  religions,  the 
ignorant,  the  down-trodden,  the  oppressed,  with  faint  knowledge  of  the 
spirit  and  working  of  our  institutions,  have  swarmed  to  our  shores  and 
spread  themselves  abroad  over  the  land,  and  share  with  us  our  heritage 
of  freedom  and  self-government,  bought  with  such  price  of  treasure 
and  blood;  when  this  **land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave'*  is 
made  the  free  dumping- ground  of  the  off  scourings  of  Europe,  of  her 
alms-houses  and  prisons;  when,  owing  to  the  changed  conditions  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  great  and  hostile  ckisses  are  ar- 
rayed against  each  other;  when  legislation  tends  to  class-legislation,  in- 
stead of  for  all  the  people;  when  partizanship  is  stronger  than  patriot- 
ism, party  above  public  good;  when  public  office  instead  of  being  a 
public  trust  is  sought  and  used  for  personal  and  party  ends;  when  a 
large  and  increasing  body  of  citizens,  through  selfish  apathy,  or  disgust 
and  despair,  cease  to  exercise  the  functions  of  citizens;  than,  indeed,  it 
is  high  time,  not  only  to  instruct  the  young  for  future  citizenship,  but 
also,  if  possible,  to  arouse  adults  to  a  sense  of  the  public  danger  and  a 
sense  of  their  duty. 

Such  being  the  need  of  instruction,  what  shall  the  instruction  be?  In 
general,  it  must  be  such  as  will  cultivate  the  sentiment  and  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism, and  prepare  the  citizen  not  only  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties 
df  citizenship,  but  also  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  law-maker  and  law-ad- 
ministrator. The  instruction  must  embrace  all  grades  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  college  and  university. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  oi 
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Wisconsin,  as  required  by  the  statutes  of  Wiscooain.  Pupils  are  nqt 
prepared  to  receive  such  instruction  before  the  grammar  school,  and 
one  half,  at  least,  of  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  never  reach  the 
g;rammar  grades.  These  must  not  be  neglected;  it  is  inoperative  that 
these  should  receive  such  instruction  in  civics  as  they  can  comprehend. 

The  object  of  the  public  school,  then,  is  to  make  good  citizens. 
What  is  a  good  citizen  ?  What  are  his  qualities  or  virtues,  as  such  ? 
They  are  two -fold:  (i.)  Personal,  (2.)  social  or  civic.  The  personal 
virtues  may  be  stated  as  follows:  honesty,  truthfulness,  independence, 
self-su|^>ort,  industry,  etc.  The  social  or  civic  virtues  are:  patriotism, 
respect  for  and  obedience  to  lawj  r^ard  for  the  rights  of  others,  respect 
for  property,  public  and  private.  These  qualities  or  virtues  are  interde- 
pendent, shade  off  into  each  other,  as  it  were,  and  imply  good  moral 
character.  Good  citizenship,  indeed,  means  good  morals,  and,  I  take 
it,  all  sound  instruction  in  civics  must  be  based  on  moral  instruction. 

Such  being  the  qualities,  or  virtues,  what  are  the  means  for  securing 
them.^  I.  Knowledge,  2.  Training,  Virtues  consist  of  sentiments 
or  emotions  and  habits.  Thus  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  sentiment 
of  patriotism  without  the  knowledge  of  what  our  country  is,  its  great- 
ness and  glory,  its  freedom  and  justice.  As  mere  sentiments  or  emo- 
tions do  not  make  good  men  or  good  citizens,  sentiments  must  be  rein- 
forced by  the  repetition  of  good  actions  until  they  become  habits — these 
are  the  results  of  training. 

The  knowledge  and  training  necessary  to  make  good  citizens  may  be 
classed  as  general  and  special.  The  general  training  which  the  discipline 
of  every  good  school  gives  in  thought  and  action  has,  I  think,  a  direct 
bearing  on  citizen  character.  Every  good  school  gives  training  in  good 
moraLs  and  habits,  trains  the  pupils  to  regard  constituted  authority,  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others,  to  respect  property;  trains  in  habits  of 
truthfulness,  honesty,  industry;  in  short  cultivates  both  the  personal  and 
the  civic  virtues.  So,  too,  the  general  knowledge,  i.  e.,  knowledge 
other  than  of  civics,  by  increasing  the  general  intelligence  of  the  citizen, 
both  directly  and  indirectly  raises  his  character  and  ability  as  a  citizen. 

Thus,  while  I  think  the  general  training  and  intelligence  which  every 
good  sdxooX  affords,  are  no  insignificant  preparation  for  citizenship,  it 
does  not  foUow  that  there  should  not  be  special  training  and  instruction 
ia  civics.  What  I  would  enforce  is  this:  special  instruction  in  civics  in 
a  iaad  school  cannot  take  the  place  of  instruction  in  sound  principles  and 
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the  formation  of  noble  character.  The  special  training  in  civics  must, 
under  the  circumstances,  be  merged  in  the  general  training  in  what  may 
be  called  the  civic  virtues  of  the  school,  training  in  the  virtues  which 
the  general  and  special  relations  of  the  pupils  to  one  another  and  to  the 
teacher  naturally  suggest,  as, — respect  for  authority,  obedience,  court- 
esy, regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  etc. 

Of  the  special  instruction  in  civics,  the  following  analysis  may  be 
made:  i.  Instruction  in  the  personal  relations  of  the  citizens  to  one 
another  and  to  the  State.  2.  Knowledge  of  our  country  and  its  govern- 
ment, national,  state  and  municipal,  their  origin,  history  and  functions. 

The  personal  relations  of  citizens  may  be  classed  thus:  (a)  Privil- 
eges, (b)  duties  or  obligations.  The  special  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are:  protection  of  life  and  property;  civil 
and  religious  liberty;  personal  liberty;  the  right  to  labor  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  one's  own  labor;  a  voice  in  the  making  of  the  laws;  the  right 
to  vote  for  the  rulers;  the  right  of  being  elected  to  office;  holding  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  honor  in  the  State.  The  duties  and  obligations  are 
as  follows:  To  respect  regularly  constituted  authority;  to  obey  the 
laws;  to  respect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others;  to  respect  rights  in 
property;  to  earn  one's  own  living;  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
State;  to  be  patriotic  and  public-spirited;  to  take  an  active  interest  and 
part  in  the  affairs  of  th'e  State. 

The  knowledge  of  our  governmental  institutions  and  instruction 
therein  are  susceptible  of  a  varied  analysis  and  classification,  according 
to  conditions  and  circumstances.  I  submit  the  following:  i.  The 
national  government,  its  origin  and  history,  its  departments  and  their 
respective  functions.  2.  State  governments,  their  departments  and  func- 
tions, and  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  general  government.  3. 
Municipal  and  other  local  governments  and  tkcir  special  functions  and 
relations. 

These  three  divisions  may  be  so  enlarged  as  to  include  all  the  facts 
and  relations  of  our  social,  political  and  economic  life;  as,  the  production 
and  interchange  of  wealth;  taxation;  the  powers  and  relations  of  cor- 
porations; the  relation  of  capital  and  labor;  wages;  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  crime;  charities  and  reforms;  education;  etc.,  etc. 

As  stated  above,  this  scheme  has  reference  to  the  whole  field  of  in- 
struction in  civics,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university.  The 
special  inquiry  before  this  body  is,  I  take  it,  what  instruction  in  civies 
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shall  be  given  in  our  common  and  high  schools  ?  I  submit  a  brief  out- 
line based  on  the  analysis  given  above.  The  instruction  should  begin 
in  the  upper  primary  grades,  second  or  third  reader,  according  to  the 
age  and  intelligence  of  the  pupils.  In  these  grades  I  think  I  would  be- 
gin with  some  general  facts  about  our  country,  as, — its  name,  its  extent, 
(when  the  sun*s  last  rays  are  leaving  Alaska  they  are  kissing  the  moun- 
tain tops  of  Maine;  how  long  would  it  take  you  to  walk  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific?).  I  would  tell  the  children  of  its  greatness,  its 
riches  in  material  resources,  its  variety  of  climate  and  of  productions, 
its  power,  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  other  nations;  I 
would  then  speak  of  the  protection  it  gives  to  its  citizens,  the  freedom  they 
enjoy,  and  the  privileges.  Our  country  spends  less  for  war  and  more 
for  the  education  of  its  citizens  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
It  opens  its  doors  and  shares  its  privileges  with  all  the  oppressed  of  all 
nations.  If  there  was  time,  I  would  like  to  tell  the  children  some  things 
about  its  origin,  the  early  struggles  and  privations  of  its  founders,  their 
love  of  freedom,  their  endurance  and  bravery,  and  their  glorious  vic- 
tory. They  should  sing  the  patriotic  songs,  and  commit  to  memory 
the  brave  words,  the  patriotic  speeches  of  its  heroes. 

To  this  I  would  add,  in  the  intermediate  grades,  the  privileges  and  du- 
ties of  citizenship.  The  possession  of  the  privileges,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  protection  and  freedom,  and  all  the  advantages  that  these  imply,  car* 
ries  with  it  corresponding  obligations  and  duties.  True  patriotism  does 
not,  as  some  assert,  lie  in  self-interest,  but  is  based  on  unselfishness,  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others,  on  the  Golden  Rule. 
The  foundation  of  patriotism,  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  is  respect 
for  lawful  authority,  obedience  to  law,  a  willing  surrender  of  some  rights 
and  privileges  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  These  principles  should  re- 
ceive their  illustrations  and  their  enforcement  from  the  analogies  of  the 
family  and  the  school-room.  The  universal  principles  of  morality  un- 
derlie these  civic  truths,  and  it  is  the  failure  to  apprehend  them  that 
makes  socialists,  communists  and  anarchists. 

The  great  and  stirring  events  in  our  history,  stories  and  anecdotes 
from  the  lives  of  our  great  men,  such  as  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
should  be  related  or  read.  Gems  from  our  patriotic  poety  and  prose 
should  be  learned,  and  the  origin  and  meaning  of  our  holidays,  as  the 
Fourth  of  July,  Washington's  Birthday  and  Decoration  Day  should  be 
explained. 
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To  this  should  be  added,  in  the  upper  intermediate  and  lower  gram* 
mar  grades^  a  sionple  outline  of  our  national,  state  and  muoicipal  gov- 
ernments, with  the  differences  in  their  powers  and  functions,  the  sub- 
divisions or  departments  of  the  governments  respectively,  and  the  spe- 
dal  functions  of  the  different  departments,  together  with  the  simpler 
forms  of  the  machinery  of  party  government.  In  the  upper  grammar 
grades,  in  connection  with  the  study  o(  United  States  history,  a  more 
thorough  study  may  be  made  of  the  same  field  as  given  above,  with 
perhaps  an  inquiry  into  tlie  principles  that  underlie  the  social  and  econ* 
omic  questions  of  the  hour.  In  the  high  school  a  more  thorough  study 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  should  be  taken  up,  together 
with  an  inquiry  into  the  theory  and  origin  of  government,  and  the  more 
advanced  topics  of  civics,  as  politico- economics. 

As  to  method,  this  must  be  left,  at  least  in  the  lower  grades,  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  intelligence  of  the  teacher.  As  we  have  no  suitable 
books  the  instruction  must  be  oral.  For  the  grammar  grades,  in  the 
absence  of  better  books,  I  would  suggest  Marcy's  Our  Government, 
and  Nordhoff 's  Politics  for  Young  Americans.  I  know  of  no  one  book 
that  covers  the  ground  I  would  lay  out  in  civics  for  the  high  school. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  no  books,  no  technical  instruction,  can 
take  the  place  of  the  profound  influence  of  the  life  and  character  of  an 
upright,  reverent,  true,  patriotic,  enthusiastic  teacher. 

Albert  Hardy. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 


OVER-ELABORATION  IN  PRIMARY  TEACHING. 

In  presenting  the  topic  assigned  me,  I  wish  it  understood  that  the 
over-elaboration  criticized  has  been  observed  in  the  lower  grades  of  city 
schools.  In  the  average  district  or  mixed  school  the  tendency  is  more 
likely  to  be  toward  under-elaboration.  The  faults  to  which  attention  is 
called  are  worthy  of  criticism,  and  are  dangerous,  not  because  they  ai« 
wide  spread,  but  because  the  primary  teacher  who  most  indulges  in  them 
is  too  often  the  model  for  a  host  of  weaker  imatitors. 

The  new  education  brought  us  out  of  an  idolatry  of  words  only  to  de- 
liver us  too  often  to  an  idolatry  of  things;  as  though  the  teacher  who 
failed  to  vivify  the  word  could  not  fail  to  vivify  the  thing;  as  though 
an  object  may  not  be  as  unmeaning  a  symbol  as  a  word.    ** The  mind," 
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says  Carlyle,  ^'sees  in  an  obfect  what  the  mind  brings  the  power  of  see- 
vogJ^  But,  ' '  Ideas  Arst,  theo  words, ' '  "  Use  objects  to  get  thought/ '  are 
iaterpreted  to  mean  a  multiplying  of  objective  illustrations,  a  piling  up  of 
apparatus  for  so-called  sense  culture.  Tlieory  and  {M'actice  are  so  dif- 
ferent that  these  excellent  principles,  the  wisdom  of  the  sages,  are  con- 
staatly  being  wrecked  on  the  sea  of  practice.  It  is  consoling  to  believe 
that  '*  a  grand  and  noble  end  will  wisely  control  all  means  to  it."  Yet 
every  great  principle  of  education  has  suffered  from  extreme  and  mis- 
taken application.  There  is  still  the  old  groping  in  the  darkness  for 
patent  methods  and  rules  of  thumb,  the  foUow-my-leader  hunt  for 
devices  with  a  pretended  reference  to  some  faintly  understood  glittering 
generality  of  pedagogical  po4ity. 

If  we  once  dearly  understand  that  every  truth  has  limitations,  that 
the  wisest  method  may  be  used  to  excess,  we  shall  have  done  much  to 
guard  against  the  vacillating  tendencies  of  educational  practice. 

Our  sterling  principles  of  education  we  have  always  with  us,  but  our 
methods, —  **  no  man  knoweth  whence  they  come  or  whither  they  go." 
No  sooner  am  I  familiar  with  the  teaching  of  technical  grammar  than 
the  craze  for  language  lessons  sets  in.  Spelling  ,was  taught  by  the  old 
fashioned  spellii^  book,  spelling  down  methods,  when  the  wave  of  pro- 
gress carried  out  the  book.  Now  when  one  has  made  himself  a  crack 
teacher  of  spelling,'  without  a  book,  behold  the  revised  spelling:  book 
comes  sneaking  back.  So  it  was  with  mental  arithmetic.  We  had  it; 
we  had  it  not;  and  now  we  have  it  once  again.  It  is  remarkable  how 
easily  these  kinks  come  aiid  ge.  Our  leaders'  ride  their  hobbies  in  and 
cut. 

G.  Stanley  Hall  examines  600  little  children  in  the  Boston  public 
schools,  and,  as  a  result,  finds  that  90  per  cent,  of  these  do  not  know 
where  their  ribs  are.  Then  the  cry  is  raised:  ''What  is  the  use  g[ 
teaching  these  children  to  read,  when  they  do  not  know  where  their  ribs 
are?  What  will  become  ol  this  great  American  republic,  if  children 
are  to  grow  up  without  being  taught  where  their  ribs  are?"  So  the 
blushing  school-ma'am  is  set  to  work  to  develop  the  ribs.  It  is  long 
since  we  dethroned  the  object  lesson.  It  once  bad  lordly  sway.  The 
porosity  and  non> transparency  of  bread  became  household  facts.  Chil- 
dren were  everywhere  being  lead  to  see  that  a  horse  had  four  legs,  one 
on  each  corner  and  a  tail  in  the  middle,  bdiind. 

Years  ago  pupils  begaA  the  study  of  arithmetic  and  other  branches 
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by  learning  a  series  of  definitions.  I  was  taught  that  arithmetic  is  the 
science  of  numbers  and  the  art  of  computation.  To  make  this  perfectiy 
clear,  I  had  further  to  learn  that  science  is  knowledge  systematized  and 
explained.  I  have  never  forgotten  these  definitions  and  I  think  I  never 
will,  though  it  took  years  to  make  them  full  of  meaning.  That  was 
the  day  of  the  old  education,  when  the  mind  was  early  furnished  with  a 
store  of  true  and  matureid  forms  to  which  a  growing  experience  gave 
greater  significance;  the  day  of  faith  in  text-books  and  lesson  hearing. 
There  was  but  little  illustration,  objective  teaching,  or  stimulation  of  the 
perceipti ve  faculties. 

Then  camie  the  light  of  the  new  education.  No  more  memorizing; 
out  with  the  text-books;  in  with  the  objects, — splints,  beans,  shoe- 
pegs,  corn,  sand,  stones,  numeral  frames,  charts,  globes,  pictures,  col- 
ors, moulding  boards,  anything  and  everything — the  more  the  merrier. 
The  child  will  now  learn  by  doing.  All  over  the  country  the  festive  ed- 
ucator beamed  with  joy  as  he  heralded  the  era  of  "things  before 
words.  * '  "  Create  a  need  for  a  term  before  giving  it. '  *  '  *  Never  tell  a 
child  imything  it  can  find  out  for  itself."  These  principles  are  so  incon- 
testibly  true,  with  limitaiiofis,  that  the  poor  teacher  must  per  force  ac- 
cept them:  It  is  their  acceptance  without  limitation,  that  has  led  to  the 
over-elaboration  so  characteristic  of  the  primary  work  of  to-day. 

The  teacher  at  first  snuffed  dubiously  at  the  boxes  of  new  and  untried 
apparatus.  She  of  the  old  regime  had  her  trade  to  learn  over  again. 
The  mighty  work  of  "developing''  began.  The  child  was  told  noth- 
ing that  by  hook  or  crook  could  be  squeezed  out  of  him.  The  plan  is, 
develop  what  you  want  to  teach  the  pupil,  that  is,  get  him  to  tell  it  to 
you,  and  then  feed  him  on  his  own  strippings.  Hours  for  developing, 
but  not  one  minute  for  direct  telling.  Be  fertile  in  devising  means  of 
illustration.  Seek  to  make  the  simple,  simpler.  Have  your  pupib 
boom  along  impelled  by  the  joy  power.  That  primary  school  in  Vienna 
supplied  with  $25,000  worth  of  apparatus  for  illustrative  purposes  b 
held  up  as  an  ideal.  I  visited  a  class  of  beginners  where  the  teacher 
had  a  case  of  twenty-two  different  sets  of  objects  for  number  work,  to 
say  nothing  of  devices  for  teaching  reading  and  language.  2-}-2=4,— 
a  fact  great  in  its  simplicity.  But  bring  on  the  splints  and  counters,  the 
shoe-pegs  and  corn,  the  teacher  in  a  flurry  of  enthusiasm;  and  see  the 
unfortunate  fact  put  through  the  agony  of  development.  **Nine"  is 
before  the  class.     It  is  to  be  developed.     Momentous  occasion  J    The 
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class  is  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  expectant  enthusiasm.  The  child,  after 
skillful  maneuvering,  is  led  to  see  that  this  number  i^  made  up  of  nine 
ones.  They  are  are  counted  and  fondled  lovingly — almost  personified. 
It  is  then  separated  into  two  fours  and  a  one — poor  little  one,  he  has  no 
brother!     So  the  development  proceeds,  if  any  time  remains. 

Arithmetic  becomes  number  work ;  geography,  place  lessons;  gram- 
mar, language  lessons ;  spelling,  talking  with  the  pencil;  Technical 
terms  and  difficult  words  are  rendered  into  baby  talk  and  nursery  gab- 
ble. Courses  of  study  are  overhauled,  so  that  the  simple  may  pre- 
cede the  complex,  and  each  teacher  grades  her  work  with  the  same 
view.  The  teacher  acquires  a  power  of  detecting  shades  of  difficulty, 
aiid  always  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the  less  simple  by  infinites- 
imal degrees.  I  have  heard  an  institute  put  in  an  hour  discussing 
whether  6 — 3=3,  or  3  from  6=3  is  the  simpler  form,  and  the  arguments 
adduced  would  delight  the  scholastics  of  old,  while  one  not  of  the  elett 
thought  ** strange,  such  a  difference  there  should  be  twixt  tweedledum 
and  tweedledee.*'  The  road  to  knowledge  is  no  longer  rocky  and  un- 
even. It  is  boulevarded  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art.  I  remember 
listening  for  thirty  minutes  to  an  exercise  with  a  class  of  young  pupils. 
There  was  animation  and  interest.  Pictures  objects  and  charts  were 
liberally  used.  Not  being  clear  as  to  the  object  of  the  exercise,  I  asked 
the  teacher.  She  said:  "I  wished  to  develop  the  word  'man,*  but,  dear 
me,  it  will  take  another  lesson."  This  brings  to  mind  Dr.  Stearns' 
story  of  the  boy  who  was  asked  on  his  return  from  school:  "What  are 
you  studying,  Charley?*'  **  Ain't studing  anything,"  hesaid.  *' What! 
don't  you  learn  anything  at  school?"  '*Oh,  yes!  learn  what  I  allers 
knowed." 

You  find  these  exponents  of  a  mistaken  gospel  of  the  new  education 
in  all  schools.  There  is  the  teacher  into  whose  room  it  is  safe  at  all 
times  to  bring  the  average  visitor.  Her  stnile  and  manner  are  all  the 
books  prescribe.  She  is  always  beaming  and  lovable.  She. is  never  at 
a  loss  for  some  interesting  point  to  bring  before  the  class.  There  is  a 
maximum  of  talk  and  a  minimum  of  study.  The  unsophisticated  visi- 
tor comes  away  thinking  what  a  pleasant  teacher  she  is.  Her  class  are 
so  much  interested  in  their  work!  How  diflferent  from  that  stem  Miss 
Sit-up-straight,  in  whose  room  there  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked  and  very 
little  for  the  just!  Yet  when  the  principal  goes  round  to  grapple  tip  the 
results  of  the  year's  work,  Miss  Sit-up-straight' s  class  averages  up  in  the 
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90' s,  wiule  the  pretty  teacher  ex{>bias  away  her  50' s  by  sliawing  the 
principal  an  article  in  her  favorite  school  journal,  sliowing  that  true  cul- 
ture and  mental  growth  are  not  to  .be  measured  by  per  cent.  These  s^e 
the  folly  of  examination  cranks,  and  machine  teadiers.  If  the  examin- 
ation interferes  with  our  theories,  so  much  tlie  worse  for  the  exanuna- 
tion.  It  must  go.  We  rise  superior  to  it,  and  teach  so  that  the  exaim- 
iner  gets  nothing. 

The  mistakes  are  in  these  directions: 

1.  **  There  are  few  things  so  vicious  as  the  attempt  on  the  part  of 
teachers  to  coax  pupils'  attention  by  supplying  a  perpetual  fascination 
through  devices  or  personal  favor." 

2.  Instead  of  leading  the  child  up  to  higher  intellectual  levels,  the 
teacher  comes  down  to  anuise  below  the  mental  capacity  of  the  pupil. 

3.  There  is  an  over-elaboration  of  simple,  things,  with  illustrations  too 
numerous  and  too  babyish.  We  are  not  training  to  good  mental  habits 
when  an  exercise  leaves  a  class  in  a  state  of  hazy  repletion. 

4.  Everything  is  brought  ready  made  to  the  mind.  There  are  no  dif- 
ficulties. It  is  goody  on  a  spoon.  Sugar  candy  teaching  in  the  lower 
grades  means  dyspepsia  in  the  upper. 

These  are  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  new  education.  They  must  be 
checked.  It  is  most  necessary,  as  Antisthenes  says,  to  unlearn  evils. 
Our  reaction  from  a  tyrannical  system  of  teaching  has  made  us  forget 
that  the  end  of  teaching  is  not  to  place  certain  information  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  in  the  easiest  way.  possible,  but  to  attend  to  its  retention  and 
assimilation  and  be  sure  that  the  process  strengthens  mind  and  charac* 
ter.  If  a  pupil  is  not  capable  of  walking  alone,  nothing  he  can  have  to 
show  can  rescue  his  school  training  from  condemnation.  The  world  of 
experience  presents  difikulties  for  mastery,  and  the  power  acquired  in 
mastering  those  of  the  school  is  here  helpfiji  Tlie  youth  for  whom  the 
rough  road  of  knowledge  has  been  made  royal  finds  hiniself  handi- 
capped in  the  struggle.  The  highest  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  make 
himself  unnecessary. 

What  President  Eliot  calls  the  '*Calvinistic*'  theory  in  education  is 
not  advocated.  By  all  jxieaas  lawful,  make  school  inter^esting  and  at- 
tractive, but  let  it  be  the  interest  and  attraction  which  the  stimulus  of 
healthy  exertknn  always  brings.  Our  pleasantest  school  memoiries  aze 
of  hard  winters'  work  in  meeting  and  over-coming  difficulties. .  We 
Uve  in  the  pleasant  labore  of  the  past.     I  have  not  caricatuiie<l  a  pres- 
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est  tendency,  to  beconie  an  alarmist.  John  Stuart  Mill  says:  **  When 
the  principle  of  making  easy  and  interesting  is  pushed  to  the  length  of 
not  requiring  pupils  to  leaf  n  anything  but  what  has  been  made  easy  and 
interesting,  one  fA  the  chief  objects  of  education  is  sacrificed.**  And 
further  he  says:  **  The  new  education,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  training 
up  a  race  of  men  who  will  be  incapable  of  doing  an3rthing  which  is  dis- 
agreeable to  them.*'  Dr.  Stearns  predicts:  **  At  no  remote  period  a 
reaction  will  set  in  against  this  foolishness  of  teaching  to  whidi  the  de- 
veloping methods  lead,  and,  after  the  manner  of  reactions,  will  be  likely 
to  sweep  away  a  good  deal  that  is  excellent  with  the  mass  of  follies  it 
will  drive  out.*' 

I  might  multiply  quotations  from  other  eminent  modem  thinkers. 
No  one  can  read  the  reports  of  recent  state  and  national  educational 
conventions  without  feeling  that  this  pathological  tendency  of  the  new 
education  is  widely  recognized.  It  is  becoming  necessary  to  warn  teach- 
ers not  to  dilute  the  castor  oil  of  difficulty  with  too  much  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  method. 

The  old  education  at  its  best  forced  formulated  knowledge  on  the 
child.  A  germ  of  good  seed  was  planted  by  the  apostles  of  the  new 
education  when  they  proposed  to  replace  formalism  by  **  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  bum."  But  the  new  education,  in  the  hands  of 
its  mistaken  devotees,  makes  the  teacher  a  variety  show  of  **  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbal"  and  the  child  "pleased  with  a  rattle  and 
tickled  with  a  splint." 

l^illiamj,  Desmond, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


TOLSTOI'S  ANNA  KARENINA. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Reading  Qrcle,  I  was  requested  to  sketch 
Anna  Karenina  and  its  author.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  do  either  ade- 
qoate  justice,  but  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  a  field  of  litera- 
ture but  recently  opened  to  English  readers,  I  have  gathered  what  in- 
formation I  could  from  the  sources  at  my  command.  Aside  fi-om  our 
slight  geographical  knowledge,  Russia  has  been  to  us  a  terra  incognita, 
— or  a  term  nearly  synomymous  with  despotism,  nihilism,  and  gangs 
of  state  prisoners  en  route  for  Siberian  mines.  The  able  translations  of 
the  works  of  Gogol,  Turgenief,  and  Tolstoi,  are  now  opening  up  to  us 
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the  social  and  home-life  of  its  people,  and  we  are  learning  of.  their  cus- 
toms and  manners,  and  the  spirit  which  animates  t}ieir  every-day  rela- 
tions. Of  Russian  literature,  the  Boston  Traveler  says:  .  **Thc  de- 
mand for  these  Russian  stories  has  but  fairly  begun:  but  it  is  a  literary 
movement  more  wide-spread,  more  intense,  than  anything  the  country 
has  probably  seen  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.*' 

Anna  Karenina  is  distinctly  a  Russian  novel, — Russian  scenes,  life, 
and  society,  depicted  by  a  Russian  author.  Its  author,  Count  Lyof 
Tolstoi,  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  Russian  writers.  Bom  in  1828,  of 
noble  and  soldier  ancestry,  he  lived  until  ten  years  of  age  on  his  pa- 
ternal estate.  In  1838  the  family  removed  to  Moscow,  where,  in  1843, 
he  entered  the  university.  Here  he  took  up  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages, but  in  a  year,  exchanged  that  course  for  the  law,  which  occu- 
pied his  attention  for  two  years  more.  He  finally  left  the  university 
without  graduation  and  returned  to  the  Tolstoi  estate,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1 85 1.  Inspired  by  a  desire  to  see  ** new  lands  and  new 
people, ' '  he  entered  the  army  and  was  sent  to  the  region  of  the  Caucasus. 
Here  he  remained  three  years,  taking  part  in  numerous  expeditions, 
and  enduring  all  the  privations  of  a  common  soldier.  When  the  East- 
ern war  broke  out,  he  was  transferred,  by  his  own  request,  to  the  army 
of  the  Danube,  and  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Sevastopol,  earning 
rapid  promption. 

During  his  sojourn  in  the  Caucasus,  he  began  to  write  fiction.  After 
the  war  he  retired  to  private  life,  spending  the  summers  on  his  estate 
and  the  winters  in  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg.  These  years  were  the  pe- 
riod of  his  greatest  literary  activity.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfe,  in 
186 1,  stirred  his  interest  in  economic  questions,  and  he  devoted  his  time 
and  talents  to  the  work  of  popular  improvement, — the  assimilation  of 
the  new  elements,  and  the  adjustment  of  society  to  the  new  condition  of 
things.  For  more  than  ten  years  he  published  nothing  but  readers  and 
s_pellers  for  the  use  of  district  schools.  He  is  a  humanitarian  in  its 
broadest  sense.  He  has  published  many  works,  of  which  Anna  Kare- 
nina is  considered  by  many  his  best.  It  has  been  translated  into 
French  by  an  unknown  author.  The  English  translation  is  by  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole,  and  the  spirit  of  the  work,  it  is  said,  has  suffered  little  in 
the  change  of  language.  In  what  I  have  to  say  ^i  the  novel,  I  have  bor- 
rowed freely  from  such  reviewers  as  W.  D.  Howellsvthe  N.  Y.  Critic, 
and  the  Nation, 
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It  is  not  a  novel  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  .the  word, — not  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plot,,  with  a  beginning,  middle  and  end.  It  is  a. succession  of 
pictures, — of  scenes.  He  paints  life  as  it  is, — light  and  shadow  con- 
stantly intermingled.  Our  interest  is  increased  by  the  contrast  of  the 
dull  and  the  tragical  elements.  His  finest  characters  have  their  weak 
points.  We  have  in  Anna  Karenina  two  couples, — the  central  figures 
of  the  whole.  One  is  Levin  and  his  wife,  Kitty,  who  marry  for  love, 
and  do  not  forget  it  after  marriage.  Levin  is  *  *  very  good,  very  ordi- 
nary, very  weak,  and  intensely  jealous  without  cause.  He  is  an  honest 
gentleman-farmer,  awkward,  shy,  detests  society,  is  fond  of  his 
peasants,  his  dogs  and  horses,— is  a  warm  friend,  good  neighbor,  and 
capital  shot."  His  translator  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Levinj  the  author  has  portrayed  himself.  Kitty  is  very  charm- 
ing, very  ieminine,  very  pure.  She  and  Levin  are  happy,  and  deserve 
to  be. 

The  other  couple,  and  the  one  we  follow  with  most  interest,  are  Anna 
Karenina  and  Vronsky;  Anna, — lovely,  intellectual  and  brilliant, — the 
highest  type  of  a  wonian  of  the  best  society;  Vronsky, — a  man  with- 
out a  conscience.  He  is  not  a  bold,  scheming  villain  or  social  outlaw, 
but  a  correct  man  of  the  world,  a  brave  and  brilliant  soldier,  an  accom- 
plished courtier.  He  is  essentially  selfish,  and  knows  no  God  but  his 
own  will.  Anna  is  married  to  a  high  official,  old  enough  to  be  her 
father,  respectable,  hard  working,  a  rising  statesman.  But  she  cares 
nothing  for  him.  She  is  a  born  rebel.  Thrown  by  circumstances  into 
the  society  of  Vronsky,  she  is  like  a  bird  charmed  by  a  serpent,  and  in- 
sensibly she  yields  to  his  power.  When  she  realizes  it,  she  is  over- 
whelmed with  surprise  and  horror.  She  tries  to  escape,  but  is  drawn 
by  slow  degrees  into  the  vortex  of  passion.  She  finally  leaves  her  hus- 
band, defies  law  and  society,  and  follows  Vronsky. 

No  sooner  has  she  sinned  than  expiation  begins.  '*She  is  bad,  but 
not  bad  enough.**  She  tortures  herself,  and  when  she  finally  fathoms 
the  selfishness  of  Vronsky,  when  she  sees  through  the  man  who  has 
destroyed  her  Ufe,  she  feels  like  a  child  who  must  escape  from  some 
cruel  tryant.  She  runs  away,  heedless  where  she  goes.  Hoping  to 
meet  Vronsky,  she  is  disappointed.  He  is  not  there.  The  dark,  brutal 
engine,  more  insensible  even  than  the  heart  of  a  villain, — is  there. 
Her  n\easure  of  suffering  is  full,. she  can.endurq  no  more;  the  monster 
touches  her  and  she  dies.  ,  . 
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There  are  many  other  characters,  all  of  interest.  We  laugh  at  some 
and  despise  others.  From  a  feeling  of  aversion  for  Anna's  husband, 
who  seems  at  first,  a  human  iceberg,  Mre  grow  to  admire  and  like  him 
for  his  patience,  his  forgiveness,  his  unostentatious  tenderness.  The 
story  has  a  motive  and  a  moral ;  the  former,  a  contrast  between  love 
considered  in  its  domestic  aspect, — legal  love,  if  we  may  call  it  so, — 
observed  in  family  life,  under  ordinary  circumstances, — and  love  as  an 
nncontrc^lable  passion,  wild,  lawless,  and  destructive  of  family  affections 
and  ties,  of  all  social  rules.  The  latter  may  be  found  in  this:  the  code 
oi  morals  which  obtains  in  all  society  is  not  founded  upon  empty  words. 
It  is  inspired  by  a  higher  law,  and  any  violation  of  the  law  is  inevitably 
followed  by  retribution.  Anna  and  Vronsky  found  that  they  could  not 
defy  the  law.  The  retribution  followed,  swift  and  sure.  It  may  not  al- 
ways come,  as  to  Vronsky,  in  loss  of  official  and  social  position,  or  die 
remorse  which  must  have  followed  upon  the  result  of  his  wrong-doing; 
it  may  not  come  as  to  Anna,  in  the  loss  of  home,  husband,  child,  po- 
sition and  self-respect,  or  death  beneath  the  grinding  wheels  of  a  loco- 
motive; but  in  some  form,  it  is  not  to  be  avoided.  "The  mills  of  the 
gods  grind  slowly,'*  but  the  end  is  certain.  In  conclusion,  I  would  say, 
read  this  and  other  works  of  the  same  class,  for  yourselves,  and  you 
will  consider  the  time  well-spent,  and  )rourselves  the  gainers  in  true  cul- 
ture and  information. 

Annette  C  Purdy, 

Appleton,  Wis. 


READING  CIRCLE  WORK— SIXTH  MONTH. 

ELEMENTARY   COURSE. 

Page.  Read  pages  279  to  319.  History.  Read  pages  183  to  203. 
Physiology.     Read  chapters  14,  15  and  16. 

ADVANCED   COURSE. 

Quick.  Read  the  accounts  of  Pestalozzianism  and  of  Jacotot  The 
last  half  of  page  186  contains  the  central  truth  of  pestalozzianism;  190 
and  19T  are  also  of  especial  importance.  The  paradoxical  form  of  Ja- 
cotot's  teachings  ought  not  to  prevent  the  reader  from  seeing  how  ex- 
ceedingly practical  and  pertinent  they  are.  The  maxim  on  page  210 
should  receive  particular  attention — it  contains  one  of  the  great  secrets 
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ot  good  common  school  instruction.  The  summary  for  carrying  out 
die  principle  given  page  222  is  a  brief  *' manual  of  methods."  Put  it 
in  practice  in  the  school  room  and  your  work  will  certainly  be  fruitful. 

Fitch.  Read  lectures  VII.  and  VIII.  The  second  relates  to  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages,  and  to  many  teachers  will  not  prove 
especiiUly  interesting.  But  the  first  will  amply  make  up  for  this  in  the 
practical  value  of  its  topics  and  suggestions,  and  may  therefore  occupy 
most  of  the  time. 

Sully.  Read  chapters  XI.  and  XII.  The  second  is  especially  rich 
in  its  practical  suggestions.  It  exposes  the  process  of  thought-forma- 
tion, the  relations  of  language  to  them,  the  processes  of  definition  and 
division  and  their  importance,  and  so  on.  Both  of  them  are  of  the  very 
highest  value  and  suggcstiveness. 

Politics.  Read  chapters  XXVIII.  to  XXXVI.  .  These  carry  us 
through  the  preliminary  topics  which  pertain  to  political  economy,  and 
open  up  the  study  of  our  institutions.  The  latter  portion  is  especially 
adapted  to  presentation  to  grammar  grade  pupils,  to  whom  it  might 
properly  be  read  and  explained. 

History.     Read  from  page  520  to  page  539. 

Literature.  In  Brooke  read  to  page  139.  In  Swinton  read 
pages  289  to  365. 
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muscular  system. 

Study  OF  THE  Arm  and  Lower  Jaw  in  Motion. —  Objects  of 
THE  Lesson:  To  fix  the  attention  upon  the  facts  that:  i.  All  motions  of 
parts  of  the  body,  and  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  are  produced  by  mus- 
cles. 2.  All  muscles  accomplish  their  results  by  pulling.  3.  When  a 
muscles  pulls  it  becomes  shorter,  thicker  and  harder.  4.  After  a  very 
short  period  of  continuous  action  all  muscles  become  wearied  and  ache. 
5.  Muscles  are  arranged  in  opposing  sets.  6.  Many  muscles  are  con- 
nected with  the  parts  they  move  by  means  of  long  tendons. 

Grasping  the  flesh  at  the  middle  of  the  front  side  of  the  arm  and 
bending  the  fore-arm,  it  is  noticed  that  a  mass  of  this  flesh  becomes 
harder,  thicker  and  shorter,  and  that  when  the  fore-arm  is  again  ex- 
tended this  flesh  resumes  its  former  condition.     It  is  further  noticed  that 

Vol.  XVII.,  No.  3.-2. 
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with  each  repetition  of  the  movements  these  changes  occur  in  the  same 
order.  Grasping  the  fleshy  part  of  the  fore-arm,  at  the  same  time 
opening  and  closing  the  fingers  vigorously,  it  will  be  noticed  that  changes 
similar  to  those  already  observed  occur  here.  Placing  the  thumb  upon 
the  cheek,  just  above  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  fore  finger  upon 
the  temple,  and  shutting  the  teeth  together  firmly,  a  swelling  in  the  tuo 
regions  is  observed,  occurring  with  each  effort  to  press  the  teeth  to- 
gether. Whoever  has  noticed  a  horse  eating  will  recall  the  fact  that  in 
the  pit  above  and  a  little  to  the  outside  of  each  eye  there  occurs  a  vig- 
orous teetering  of  the  skin,  caused  in  the  same  manner  as  the  swelling 
just  observed  in  the  region  of  the  temple.  If  these  exercises  have  been 
repeated  vigorously  there  is  now  a  sense  of  weariness  in  each  region 
where  the  swelling  has  occurred.  Muscles  then  in  doing  work  become 
shorter,  thicker,  harder  and  fatigued.  It  will  have  been  observed  also 
that  in  each  of  these  movements  the  muscles  are  so  situated  that  they 
can  only  have  done  their  work  by  pulling,  and  this  is  universally  true; 
muscles  always  pull,  they  never  push. 

Bend  the  fore-arm  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm  and  grasp  the  flesh 
at  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  arm  while  the  fore-arm  is  again  straight- 
ened. Now  the  flesh  in  this  region  shows  by  its  movements  that  it  is 
the  muscle  which  produces  motion,  and  that  the  work  is  done  by  a  pull. 
The  two  motions  of  the  fore-arm  then  are  accompished  by  two  muscles 
working  opposite  each  other,  and  this  is  quite  general  throughout  the 
body;  wherever  a  part  is  moved  in  one  direction  there  is  usually  a  mus- 
cle or  set  of  muscles  to  move  it  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  only  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  being  found  in  those  cases  where  some  elastic  tissue 
is  stretched  by  a  muscular  pull  and  then  regains  its  original  condition 
when  the  muscle  stretching  it  ceases  to  act. 

The  first  muscle  studied  has  been  named  the  biceps.  Where  are  the 
ends  of  this  muscle  attached  ?  Press  the  middle  and  index  fingers  hard 
upon  the  inner  angle  of  the  elbow  joint,  at  the  same  time  using  the  bi- 
ceps muscle.  A  hard  cord  is  felt  to  slip  beneath  the  skin  under  the  fin- 
gers. Pass  the  fingers  along  this  tendon  toward  the  wrist.  It  can  be 
traced  but  a  short  distance.  With  the  fingers  still  upon  the  tendon  ro- 
tate the  hand,  first  palm  down,  then  up.  The  tendon  slips  from  under 
the  fingers.  Now  grasp  the  biceps  muscle  again,  at  the  same  bending 
the  fore-arm  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm,  and,  while  hold- 
ing it  there,  rotate  the  hand  as  before.     Notice  that  each  time  the  palm 
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is  brought  toward  the  face  the  biceps  become  harder  and  thicker,  show- 
ing that  it  is  active  in  this  movement.  The  biceps  then  must  be  at- 
tached to  the  radius  or  outer  of  the  fore-arm  bones,  since,  as  we  have 
found,  it  alone  rotates.  But  how  can  the  biceps,  even  it  attached  to  the 
radius,  act  to  turn  the  hand  over?  When  the  palm  is  up  the  tendon 
plainly  leads  to  the  upper  side  of  the  radius,  where  it  is  attached. 
Now  turn  the  palm  down.  The  radius  must  have  made  nearly  a  halt 
revolution  about  its  long  axis,  and  the  place  where  the  tendon  is  at- 
tached is  brought  nearly  on  the  under  side  of  the  radius.  The  tendon 
must  then  be  partly  wound  around  the  radius,  and  this  being  the  case, 
when  the  biceps  contracts  it  would  tend  to  roll  the  radius  back  and  turn 
the  palm  up.  Grasp  the  biceps  muscle  once  more,  holding  the  arm 
straight  at  the  side  with  the  palm  open  and  facing  forward.  Now  raise 
the  arm  at  the  shoulder  to  a  horizontal  position  in  front,  keeping  it 
straight.  The  biceps  again  hardens  and  swells,  showing  that  it  is  in- 
strumental in  raising  the  arm  from  the  shoulder,  and  that  its  upper  end 
must  be  attached,  not  to  the  arm-bone,  but  to  the  shoulder,  its  attach- 
ments being  at  two  points  upon  the  shoulder  blade. 

Examination  of  the  Leg  of  a  Chicken  with  the  Skin  Re- 
moved.— Objects  of  the  Lesson:  To  teach  that:  i.  Muscles  are 
of  some  shade  of  red  in  color.  2.  Muscles  are  surrounded  by  a  thin, 
firm,  transparent  membrane.  3.  Several  muscles  may  lie  in  the  same 
region,  loosely  held  together  by  the  investing  membranes.  4.  Muscles 
often  end  in  long,  inelastic  tendons,  by  which  they  are  connected  with 
the  parts  they  move. 

The  leg  of  almost  any  small  vertebrate  animal  will  answer  as  the  basis 
of  this  lesson,  but  as  chickens  are  so  generally  used  as  food  it  will  not 
be  difficult,  by  stating  the  want  to  the  class  a  few  days  before  the  leg  is 
needed,  to  secure  one.  The  leg  should  be  unjointed  from  the  body,  and 
the  skin  left  on  until  near  the  time  of  the  recitation,  if  possible.  It  will 
occupy  a  boy  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  remove  the  skin  to  the 
ends  of  the  toes,  but,  if  it  appears  necessary  that  the  leg  should  be  pre- 
pared several  hours  before  recitation,  it  may,  after  preparation,  be 
wrapped  in  a  wet  towel  until  needed,  to  prevent  drying. 

Having  removed  the  skin  from  the  entire  leg  and  foot  without  tearing 
the  flesh,  it  will  be  noticed,  first,  that  the  red  flesh  which  surrounds  the 
thigh  bone  does  not  resemble  a  single  continuous  mass,  but  is  marked 
off^  into  regions,  partly  by  faint,  light  lines,   and  partly  by  the  way  the 
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grain  of  the  flesh  runs.     Similar  appearances  may  be  detected  in  the 
flesh  of  the  lower  leg.     If  the  point  of  the  knife  is  now  inserted  care- 
fully into  the  flesh  at  one  of  the  light  lines,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  first  cut  through  a  thin  transparent  membrane,  which  may  be  peeled 
from  the  muscle;  and,  with  a  little  care,  it  will  be  possible  to  partly  sep- 
arate the  flesh  into  bundles  without  tearing  or  cutting  the  muscle  proper. 
A  very  little  patience  will  readily  reveal  as  many  as  ^v^  muscles, — there 
are  more — each  wrapped  in  its  own  sheath  and  only  loosely  connected 
with  its  neighbors.     Each  muscle,  thus  isolated,  can  be  brought  into  ac- 
tion without  interfering  with  other  muscles.     Passing  to  the  drum  stick, 
the  joint  at  the  lower  end  of  which  answers  to  our  heel,  it  will  be  seen 
here  also  that  the  flesh  is  bound  up  in  large  bundles,  each  of  which  rep- 
resents a  muscle.     By  tracing  these  bundles  down  toward  the  heel  they 
will  be  observed  to  taper  ofl",  and  finally  to  end  in  extremely  tough  and 
inelastic  white  cords  called  tendons,  which  pass  over  the  joint  and  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  bone  below,  or  extend  down  into  the  toes.     If  the 
leg  is  shut  up  at  the  heel  joint  it  will  be  seen  that  the  toes  close  at  the 
same  time,  and  with  a  litde  trouble  the  tendons  which  cause  the  move- 
ment of  the  toes  can  be  discovered,  and  also  the  arrangement  of  them 
by  which  the  simple  weight  of  the  bird's  body,  while  sitting,  causes  the 
toes  to  grasp  the  limb,  and  thus  prevents  the  bird  from  falling  from  the 
perch  when  asleep.     Just  above  the  heel  joint  on  the  inside  may  be  seen 
a  tough,  short,  tendon  like  cord,   under  which  the  tendon  of  a  large 
muscle  plays  like  a  cord  through  a  pulley;  this  fulfills  the  office  of  a 
pulley,  allowing  the  muscle  to  produce  motion  in  one  direction  when  it 
really  moves  in  another;  and  such  cases  are  common  in  the  body.      Ex- 
amining this  tendon  as  it  slides  through  its  loop,  a  fluid  resemblinj;^  the 
synovial  fluid  of  joints  will  be  seen,  which  is  in  reality  like  it,  having  a 
similar  office  and  being  secreted  by  a  synovial  membrane.     Pinching 
the  flesh  at  the  knee  joint  of  the  chicken's  leg,  there  will  be  felt  a  hard, 
small  bone,  which  occupies  the  position  of  the  knee-pan  in  our  body. 
By  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  one  of  the  large  thigh  muscles  is  at- 
tached to  this  bone,  while  below  it  is  secured  to  the  leg  bone  by  a  very 
short  tendon. 

A  Piece  of  Boiled  Lean  Meat. — Objects  of  the  Lesson:  To 
teach  that:  i.  The  muscles  which  move  the  skeleton  are  devisiblc  into 
small  portions,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  membrane.  2.  The 
contracting  elements  of  the  skeleton  muscles  consist  of  lengthened  fibers, 
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enclosed  in  delicate  sheaths  surrounded  by  net- work  of  fine  blood-ves- 
sels, and  having  nerve-fibers  attached  to  them. 

When  the  muscle,  or  lean  meat,  is  boiled  it  readily  separates  into 
small  bundles,  which  extend  lengthwise  of  the  muscle.  Each  of  these 
small  bundles  is  divisible  into  still  smaller  ones,  varying  in  length,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Martin,  from  j4  to  i>^  inches,  and  in  diameter  from 
I -750th  to  I -450th  of  an  inch.  These  small  fibers  are  the  working  ele- 
ments of  such  muscles,  and  are  closely  wrapped  in  a  transparent  sheath, 
about  which  is  a  net- work  of  minute  blood-vessels  to  convey  to  them 
the  food  and  oxygen  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  their  work.  At- 
tached to  each  also  are  the  nerve- fibers,  over  which  a  motion  of  some 
sort  is  sent,  and  by  which  the  muscle  is  made  to  contract  when  we  so 
desire.  The  motion  transmitted  over  the  nerves  to  the  muscle  elements 
is  not  the  source  of  the  power  which  the  muscle  exerts,  but  serves  sim- 
ply to  release  that  power,  doing  for  the  muscle  what  the  hand  of  the 
engineer  does  for  the  steam-engine,  when  the  valve  is  opened  which  ad- 
mits the  steam  to  the  cylinder. 

The  Breast  and  Leg  Muscles  of  a  Chicken  Compared. — Ob- 
jects OF  the  Lesson:  To  teach  that:  i.  The  blood  sent  to  a  muscle 
is  proportional  to  the  work  it  does.  2.  A  muscle  but  little  used  becomes 
incapacitated  for  great  work. 

The  breast  muscles  of  the  domestic  fowl,  whose  office  is  to  move  the 
wings,  are  very  pale  in  color  compared  with  those  in  the  leg  of  the  same 
bird.  In  any  flying  bird,  however,  the  breast  muscles  are  very  dark. 
This  difference  of  color  is  due  quite  largely  to  the  fact  that  much  more 
blood,  relatively,  is  sent  to  the  dark  muscles  than  is  sent  to  the  lighter 
ones.  We  all  know  that  domestic  fowls  are  scarcely  able  to  fly,  and 
this  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  their  bodies  have  become  large  in  com- 
parison with  the  size  of  their  wings;  but  mainly  to  the  fact  that  genera- 
tions of  comparative  inactivity  of  the  breast  muscles  have  resulted  in 
changing  these  muscles  structurally,  so  that  they  are  less  perfect  as  such, 
and  in  the  means  of  supplying  blood  to  them.  If  we  compare  the  con- 
tinuous flight  a  prairie  chicken  can  make  with  feeble  effort  of  the  barn- 
yard fowl,  we  may  realize  how  superior  the  breast  muscles  of  the  one 
are  to  those  of  the  other,  and  how  important  a  sufficient  amount  of  ex- 
ercise is  to  the  maintenance  of  perfect  muscles. 

SuRLOiN  Compared  with  Round  Steak,  and  the  Flesh  of  a 
Laboring  Ox  Compared  with  that  of  a  Stall-fed  Ox. — Ob- 
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JECTS  OF  THE  Lesson:  To  teach  that:  i.  Exercise  makes  the  mus- 
cles tougher  and  stronger.  2.  A  period  of  inaction  will  cause  the  mus- 
cles to  soften. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  round  steak  is  much  tougher  than 
surloin  steak.  This  difference  brings  before  us  the  fact  that  exercise 
has  the  effect  of  inducing  a  structural  change  in  the  muscles,  making 
those  most  used  toughest,  hardest  and  strongest.  Butchers  have  learned 
that  an  ox  taken  directly  from  the  yoke  makes  very  tough  meat  indeed, 
but  that  turning  the  same  animal  out  to  pasture  for  two  or  three  months, 
or  stall  feeding  him,  will  transform  the  tough,  dry  muscles  into  juicy, 
tender  flesh.  Such  facts  as  these  show  the  influence  of  exercise,  and 
the  need  of  it  for  the  muscles  of  the  body.  It  sometimes  happens,  as  in 
club-foot,  and  in  some  cases  of  paralysis,  that  a  muscle  is  left  absolutely 
inactive;  in  such  cases  there  is  almost  an  entire  disappearance  of  the 
contracting  elements  of  the  muscle,  there  being  instead  simply  connec- 
tive and  fatty  tissue.  Physicians  avoid  this  calamity,  where  there  is 
hope  of  restoring  the  activity  of  the  muscle,  by  causing  the  muscle  to 
contract  by  means  of  electric  currents  thus  giving  the  muscle  the  needed 
exercise. 

The  Pupil  of  the  Eye. — Objects  of  the  Lesson.  To  teach 
that:  I.  The  size  of  the  pupil  is  regulated  by  two  sets  of  muscles.  2. 
Some  muscles  in  our  bodies  are  not  directly  under  our  control. 

Let  the  members  of  the  class  number  in  twos,  and  the  members  of 
each  couple  face  each  other.  Let  each  note  carefully  the  size  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  eyes  of  the  one  facing  him.  After  this  let  each  member  of 
the  class  make  a  cup  with  the  two  hands  and  cover  his  eyes  so  as  to  ex- 
clude as  much  light  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  eyes  open- 
After  about  thirty  seconds  uncover  the  eyes,  and  watch  the  change 
which  occurs.  At  first  the  pupils  are  large,  having  increased  in  size 
since  they  were  covered,  then  they  gradually  narrow  to  the  original  di- 
ameter; but  the  opening  has  been  circular  all  the  time.  Bearing  in 
mind  now  that  all  visible  motions  produced  by  parts  of  the  body  are 
due  to  the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  that  muscles  always  pull  and  never 
push,  it  follows  that  one  set  of  muscles,  at  least,  must  have  acted  in 
producing  the  two  motions.  As  a  matter  of  fact  two  sets  have  worked, 
one  to  make  the  pupils  larger  and  one  to  make  them  smaller;  they  lie 
in  the  colored  region  of  the  eye,  one  set  running  out  from  the  margin 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  and  the  other  surrounding  the  pupil  in  the 
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form  of  rings.  But  these  motions  have  been  wholly  unconscious,  and  if 
we  try  we  shall  find  that  we  cannot  alter  the  size  of  the  pupil  in  any 
way,  except  by  doing  something  which  either  varies  the  amount  of  light 
coming  to  the  eye  or  by  trying  to  look  at  something  which,  in  order  to 
see  it  distinctly,  requires  either  more  or  less  light.  There  are  many 
other  muscles  in  the  body  over  which  we  have  no  direct  control.  Such 
are  those  in  the  stomach,  heart  and  blood-vessels. 

Measuring  the  Time  Required  to  Weary  a  Muscle. — Ob- 
jects OF  THE  Lesson:  To  teach  that:  i.  Every  muscle,  after  a  very 
short  interval  of  action,  requires  an  interval  of  rest.  2.  Too  protracted 
action  weakens  a  muscle,  and  may  even  paralize  it.  3.  Muscles  over 
which  we  have  no  control  are  most  likely  to  be  used  too  long  at  a  time 
without  our  realizing  it,  and  among  these  may  be  mentioned  especially 
those  in  the  ball  of  the  eye. 

All  have  tried  the  experiment  of  holding  the  arm  extended  horizon- 
tally from  the  shoulder  as  long  as  possible,  and  know  that  very  soon  se- 
vere pain  in  the  muscles  at  work  is  felt.  Let  us  investigate  several  mus- 
cles and  see  how  long  they  can  pull  continuously  without  giving  pain. 

Tie  a  strong  thread,  about  44  inches  long,  to  a  small  heavy  weight, 
and  suspend  the  weight  where  it  can  vibrate  freely,  with  the  string  about 
39  inches  long  below  the  support.  Shorten  01  lengthen  the  string  until 
the  pendulum  will  swing  to  and  fro  just  60  times  in  a  minute.  Each 
swing  of  the  pendulum  then  represents  one  second  of  time.  Let  each 
member  of  the  class  press  his  teeth  firmly  and  steadily  together,  and  at 
the  same  time  count  the  ticks  of  the  pendulum.  Let  each  stop  the  press- 
ing as  soon  as  a  sensible  pain  is  felt,  and  sent  down  on  a  piece  of  paper 
the  number  of  beats  the  pendulum  has  made.  Clinch  the  fist  tightly, 
and  count  steadily  as  before.  Try  other  muscles  in  the  same  manner. 
A  class  of  49  trying  hv^  different  sets  of  muscles  gave  a  total  average, 
for  the  245  sets  of  muscles  tested,  of  62  seconds:  the  smallest  individ- 
ual average  was  28  seconds,  and  the  largest  104. 

When  it  is  understood  that  muscles  require  rest  after  a  very  short  in- 
terval of  action,  it  is  evident  that  to  persist  in  trying  to  read  in  either 
too  little  or  too  bright  light  forces  one  or  the  other  of  the  sets  of  mus- 
cles which  regulate  the  size  of  the  pupil  to  prolonged  action,  which,  if 
persisted  in,  may  so  weaken  them  as  to  make  them  unable  to  do  their 
work  properly.  There  are  other  muscles  in  the  ball  of  the  eye  which, 
especially  if  one  is  either  far  or  near  sighted,  are  liable  to  be  strained  by 
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too  continuous  and  too  violent  use.  It  is  because  each  muscle  requires 
rest  after  a  short  interval  of  action,  that,  while  standing,  we  continually 
shift  the  weight  first  upon  one  foot  and  then  upon  the  other;  and  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  same  law  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  sit  perfectly 
still  long  at  a  time.  By  moving  even  a  little  we  change  the  burden  from 
one  set  of  muscles  to  another,  and  the  needed  rest  is  secured.  Contin- 
ually over-loading  the  stomach  imposes  too  great  labor  upon  another 
set  of  muscles.  Some  muscles  too  are  over- worked  when  we  eat  a 
hearty  meal  just  before  retiring,  because  then  the  stomach  falls  upon 
other  organs  instead  of  hanging  freely  where  its  muscles  can  do  their 
work  easily. 

'Measuring  the  Power  of  the  Biceps  and  Triceps  Muscles. 
— Objects  OF  the  Lesson:  To  teach  that:  i.  Many  of  our  mus- 
cles are  extremely  powerful  organs.  2.  The  great  power  of  many  mus- 
cles is  required  in  order  that  we  may  produce  rapid  motions.  3.  Very 
rapid  motions  are  secured  through  the  aid  of  bones  used  as  levers. 

Mount  a  30  inch  hardwood  ruler  upon  an  upright  standard,  by  means 
of  a  rather  thick  wire  passing  through  the  center  of  the  ruler,  so  that 
the  ruler  turns  freely  upon  the  wire.  If  the  two  ends  of  the  ruler  do 
not  balance,  weight  one  end  until  the  balance  is  secured.  Hang  a 
pound  weight  on  the  ruler  just  12  inches  from  the  wire,  and  apply  the 
hook  of  a  common  spring  balance  to  the  under  side  of  the  ruler,  just  2 
inches  from  the  wire,  between  it  and  the  weight;  now  lift  so  as  to  bal- 
ance the  pound  weight.  The  scales  indicate  that  you  are  exerting  a 
force  of  6  lbs.  Under  these  conditions  6  lbs.  are  required  to  balance  i 
lb.  When  the  biceps  muscle  bends  the  fore-arm  so  as  to  form  a  right 
angle  with  the  arm,  and  the  i  lb.  weight  is  held  in  the  palm,  the  condi- 
tions are  almost  exactly  as  they  were  in  the  experiment;  that  is,  the 
weight  is  six  times  the  distance  from  the  elbow  that  the  place  of  attach- 
ment of  the  biceps  is;  and  hence  while  holding  the  lb.  weight  it  must 
be  exerting  a  force  of  6  lbs.  Ascertain  how  heavy  a  load  one  can  hold 
in  the  palm  with  \h^  fore-arm  horizontal  and  at  right  angles  with  the 
arm.  The  balance  may  be  used  to  pull  against  or  stones  may  be 
weighed  in  a  pail.  If  24  lbs.  can  be  held,  then  the  biceps  is  exerting  a 
pull  of  6x24  lbs.  or  144  lbs.  The  pull  this  muscle  exerts  under  these 
conditions  is  always  very  nearly  six  times  the  load  lifted,  whatever  that 
may  be.  To  measure  the  power  of  the  triceps  muscle,  let  a  pupil  stand 
directly  behind  another  who  is  a  little  shorter,  and  rest  his  elbow  light- 
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ly  upon  his  shoulder,  so  that  the  fore-arm  is  vertical  while  the  arm  is 
horizontal,  the  hand  holding  the  spring  balance  by  the  hook.  Let  a 
third  pupil  pull  horizontally  backward  upon  the  balance,  while  the  first 
opposes  the  pull  by  holding  the  arm  rigid.  I  have  seen  the  index  re- 
peatedly drawn  down  to  24  lbs. ;  and  yet  the  place  where  the  triceps  is 
attached  to  the  ulna  is  only  about  1-20  or  1-24  the  distance  from  the 
turning  point  at  the  elbow  that  the  center  of  the  palm  is,  and  this  means 
that  the  triceps  muscle  is  capable  of  exerting  a  direct  pull  of  from  20  to 
24  times  24  lbs.  or  about  a  quarter  of  a  ton. 

These  strong  muscles  ar^  required,  because  the  rate  at  which  they 
can  shorten  is  so  slow  compared  with  the  velocity  of  some  of  the  mo- 
tions we  are  obliged  to  make  that  the  only  way  these  velocities  can  be 
secured  is  to  put  the  muscles  at  the  short  end  of  levers.  Some  of  the 
motions  are  required  to  be  through  so  long  a  space,  too,  that  if  the  mo- 
tion were  produced  by  the  same  amount  of  shortening  in  the  muscle 
there  would  be  no  room  lor  muscles  of  sufficient  length  to  do  the  work. 

F.  H.  King. 

River  Falls,  Wis. 


EDITORIAL. 

We  have  great  satisfaction  in  announcing  that  the  committee  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Teaciiers'  Association  having  the  matter  in  charge  has  decided  lo  open  in 
MadLsun  next'  July  a  Summer  School  for  teachers.  The  plans  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted, but  they  contemplate  instruction,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers  in 
high  schools  especially,  in  several  branches  of  science,  probably  botany,  phys- 
ics, physiology  and  chemistry  at  least;  in  the  Latin  language;  and  in  methods 
and  the  psychology  of  teaching.  Each  of  these  branches  will  be  presented  with 
special  reference  to  the  work  of  the  public  schools,  and  by  teachers  of  high  at- 
tainments and  long  experience.  They  will  aim  to  show  not  only  what  ought  to 
be  done  in  the  schools  but  how  to  do  it,  and  to  afford  such  practical  exercises 
and  demonstrations  as  will  render  teachers  more  effective  in  their  work.  The 
term  will  open  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, and  continue  for  four  weeks.  Tuition  will  be  made  as  low  as  possi- 
ble, much  lower  than  the  absolute  cost  of  the  school,  because  it  is  desired  that 
no  teacher  should  fail  of  securing  this  assistance  in  his  work  from  lack  of  ability 
to  meet  the  expenses.  The  disposition  is  to  fix  the  tuition  at  ten  dollars  for  the 
full  term  and  all  the  privileges  of  the  school.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity,  and 
letters  which  have  been  received  indicate  tliat  many  of  our  best  teachers  are 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  it.     In  Madison  are  extensive  libraries  and  other 
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means  of  study  which  will  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  members  of  the  school, 
and  the  facilities  for  summer  pleasures  are  not  surpassed  by  any  place  in  the 
West.  Further  details  of  the  plans  and  expenses  will  be  published  as  soon  as 
possible. 

A  MEASURE  has  been  introduced  into  the  State  Legislature  appropriating  three 
thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  needed,  to  meet  the  expenses  in- 
cident to  a  proper  and  worthy  representation  of  the  educational  work  of  Wis- 
consin in  the  exposition  to  be  held  this  summer  in  connection  with  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  Chicago.  There  seems  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  bill  will  become  a  law.  Several  States  have  already  made 
appropriations,  some  of  them  much  larger  than  this,  for  their  own  representa- 
tion. Moreover,  Wisconsin  has  not,  up  to  this  time,  made  such  an  exposition, 
in  connection  with  the  National  Association,  as  properly  shows  the  strength, 
variety  and  resourcefulness  of  her  common  school  system.  When  the  Associa- 
tion met  at  Madison  we  were  absorbed  with  our  responsibilities  as  hosts,  and 
with  that  effort  to  make  the  gathering  a  success  financially  and  in  numbers  which 
resulted  so  much  to  our  credit.  The  two  meetings  since  that  time  have  been 
remote  from  us  and  excited  only  moderate  interest.  This  year  the  Association 
comes  again  close  to  our  borders.  It  will  be  almost  as  accessible  to  Wisconsin 
teachers  as  if  it  were  held  within  the  State,  while,  being  relieved  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  entertainers,  we  may  now  reasonably  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
interest  and  value  of  the  gathering  by  fairly  exhibiting  the  work  and  resources 
of  our  schools.  If  this  is  to  be  done,  sontething  more  will  be  necessar>'  than 
an  appropriation  by  the  Legislature.  The  teachers  of  the  State  will  have  to  co- 
operate heartily  with  the  committee  appointed  by  our  Association,  giving  time 
and  labor  freely  to  prepare  and  forward  materials  for  the  exposition.  Already 
several  schools  have  outlined  plans  and  begun  to  accumulate  and  make  ready 
materials.  Just  as  soon  as  possible,  after  the  appropriation  is  granted  by  the 
Legislature,  the  committee  will  issue  circulars  of  instruction  and  suggestions,  to 
which  we  bespeak  an  immediate  and  hearty  response  from  the  schools.  Mean- 
time school  principals  and  teachers  can  foresee  in  a  measure  what  is  likely  to  be 
of  interest  and  what  they  can  contribute,  so  that  preparations  need  not  be  de- 
layed until  the  circular  is  issued.  "  Unless  we  can  be  represented  worthily  we 
do  not  wish  to  be  represented  at  all"  is  the  common  sentiment  on  this  subject, 
and  we  can  be  represented, worthily  only  by  the  earnest  and  thoughtful  co  ope- 
ration of  the  teachers  and  superintendents  and  schools  of  the  State. 

Tension  is  necessary  to  a  good  recitation.  There  must  be  a  fair  degree  oi 
strain,  of  exertion,  in  order  that  it  may  be  really  interesting  and  profitable. 
What  dull,  dreary,  sleepy,  performances  some  recitations  are,  forms  gone 
through  with  by  teacher  and  pupils  from  a  sense  of  duty!  They  are  worthless 
and  even  injurious.  They  serve  to  weaken  in  the  pupil  the  natural  love  of  ex- 
ertion, which  is  the  chief  source  of  worth  in  them.  Exertion  is  pleasurable— 
every  game,  every  rush  and  shout  at  recess,  proclaims  this.   Apathy,  listlessness. 
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indifference — they  are  tolerable,  but  not  pleasurable.  Now  the  recitation  that 
drops  to  this  level  is  only  tolerable  to  the  pupils — and  is  tolerable  only  for  a 
time.  How  very  significant,  then,  is  the  mere  suggestion  that  boys  leave  school 
because  the  love  of  exertion  in  them  is  not  satisfied;  they  are  restrained,  re- 
pressed, reduced  to  hum-drum:  and  therefore  they  leave.  When  they  are  stim- 
ulated, roused  to  emulation,  made  to  strain  so  that  their  cheeks  flush  and  their 
eyes  flash,  then  they  enjoy  themselves.  Over- work — there  is  not  much  danger 
of  it  where  reliance  is  placed  upon  natural  motives,  upon  interest  and  love  of 
doing.  Where  unnatural  methods  are  resorted  to, — over-examinations,  mark- 
ing, rote  learning,  dry-as-dust  processes, —  there  is  great  danger  of  it.  But  the 
recitation  that  keeps  on  the  qiii  vive^  that  sweeps  ahead  to  a  definite  purpose, 
that  gives  the  athlete  a  chance  to  show  himself  and  the  weak  boy  also  an  op- 
portunity to  do  successfully  something  worthy  of  himself;  the  recitation  that 
makes  a  half  hour  seem  like  five  minutes,  and  leaves  the  class  eager  for  more, 
and  sure  that  only  lack  of  time  prevented  them  from  achieving  a  grand  success, 
—that  recitation  educates.  It  develops  strength.  It  produces  sound  knowl- 
edge. It  makes  the  pupil  master  of  himself  Exercises  which  fall  below  the 
level  of  the  pupil's  powers,  and  fail  to  secure  a  fair  measure  of  tension  on  his 
part  are  worthless — may  we  not  say,  are  mischievous? 

In  the  County  Superintendents*  meeting  at  Madison  the  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  teaching  in  the  district  schools  of  what  is  known  as  *'  Constitu- 
tioas"  is  so  dry,  feeble  and  ineffective  that  the  abolition  of  the  study  would  not 
be  a  loss  to  the  communities.  This  appeared  to  be  the  prevalent  view  among 
the  superintendents.  The  matter  seems  to  us  deserving  of  serious  considera- 
tion. This  study  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  duties  of  citizenship  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  pupils.  It  is  attempted  only  in  a  few  of  the  schools,  and 
then  only  with  a  few  of  the  elder  pupils;  but  it  is  certainly  possible  to  make  it 
interesting  and  profitable  to  those  who  take  it,  and  productive  of  some  good  in 
the  minds  of  the  larger  number  who  are  only  casual  listeners.  What  is  lacking 
is  efficient  teaching,  and  something  may  be  done  to  supply  this  through  the  In- 
stitutes, or  else  the  Institutes  are  not  so  valuable  an  agency  for  the  improvement 
of  the  schools  as  they  have  been  supposed  to  be.  Manifestly  the  teachers  do 
not  know  what  to  teach  or  how  to  teach  it,  and  we  venture  the  opinion  that  up  to  the 
present  time  the  Institutes  have  done  very  little  to  help  them  in  these  respects. 
The  usual  Institute  exercises  in  this  subject  is  not  a  model  of  what  should  be 
attempted  in  the  schools.  It  is  apt  to  be  either  a  minute  examination  and  dis- 
cussion of  some  sections  of  the  constitution,  or  a  test  of  the  teachers'  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  of  the  instrument.  It  is,  in  short,  a  review  or  examination 
upon  the  constitution.  Now  what  is  wanted  is  help  towards  teaching  this  sub- 
ject properly.  The  pupils  in  these  schools  should  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
the  general  organization  of  our  government,  the  relations  of  its  parts,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  made  to  reflect  the  will  of  the  people.  It  should  be 
brought  into  close  relations  with  elections,  courts,  officials,  whatever  else  they 
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are  familiar  with  in  daily  life  which  will  be  made  more  significant  to  them  by 
means  of  the  study.  The  Institute  does  not  fulfil  its  whole  duty  unless  it  helps 
the  teachers  to  recognize  these  things,  shows  them  how  to  deal  with  the  subject 
so  as  to  secure  the  results,  indicates  what  points  need  to  be  emphasized  and 
what  to  be  passed  over  lightly,  in  short  teaches  ihem  how  to  deal  with  the  stud>' 
in  the  ordinary  district  school.  Two  weeks  is  a  very  short  lime  in  which  to  ac- 
complish all  this,  and  we  do  not  anticipate  any  sudden  improvement  from  the 
Institute  work;  but  a  conductor  who  has  himself  mastered  the  problem  thor- 
oughly and  in  detail  certainly  ought  to  be  able  in  two  weeks  to  give  some  use- 
ful plans  and  suggestions  to  the  teachers.  It  is  clearly  necessary  to  take  some 
efficient  measures  to  improve  this  instruction,  or  to  abolish  it  from  the  schools; 
unless  we  can  suppose  that  the  superintendents  are  mistaken  in  their  judgment 
as  to  the  character  of  the  teaching  at  present.  There  is  a  further  suggestion. 
It  was  said  that  the  unprofitablenebs  of  this  instruction  is  in  large  part  due  to 
the  mechanical  and  unproductive  way  in  which  the  branch  is  taught  in  the  high 
schools.  We  have  not  space  to  comment  upon  this  now.  It  seems  to  us  to  af- 
ford evidence  of  the  need  of  effective  agitation  on  the  teaching  of  civics  in  the 
public  schools. 

There  is  ground  for  inquiry  whether,  on  the  whole,  our  district  schools  have 
not  fallen  oflf  in  effectiveness,  instead  of  gaining  as  they  ought  to  have  done  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty- five  years.  If  the  data  were  at  hand  for  a  careful  compari- 
son should  we  not  find  such  unpleasant  facts  as  these  ?  The  larger  pupils,  and 
especially  the  boys,  have  greatly  fallen  off  in  numbers.  The  winter  schools 
used  to  gather  in  a  number  of  young  men  and  young  women,  who  were  per- 
haps studying  higher  arithmetic,  or  book-keeping,  or  general  history,  who  served 
at  least  to  give  tone  to  the  school  and  elevale  the  ideals  of  the  boys  and  girls  as 
to  what  then  had  yet  to  learn.  If  we  enquire  where  are  such  boys  and  girls 
now,  we  shall  find  some  of  them  are  at  home,  having  finished  their  schooling; 
a  few  have  gone  to  the  neighboring  village  or  city  to  school.  Those  at 
home  "are  not  going  any  more  to  that  infant  school,"  and  the  others  left  with 
the  same  impression.  What  has  wrought  this  change  ?  First,  the  teachers  of 
these  schools  are  younger  than  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago.  More  than 
that,  they  are  for  the  most  part  young  women.  If  they  know  books  as 
well  as,  or  better  than  their  predecessors,  they  have  not  equal  weight 
of  character;  they  are  not  able  to  influence  older  and  stronger  minds 
as  their  predecessors  were;  their  work  is  trivial  incomparison,  fanciful, 
unsteady,  formally  right  perhaps,  but  without  the  deeper  significance. 
Some  of  the  older  teachers  in  district  schools  were  men  of  mature  mind 
and  excellent  judgment;  some  of  them  were  college  students,  earnest  men 
who  showed  that  they  knew  what  education  was  worth  by  toiling  to  secure 
advantages  for  themselves,  and  therefore  capable  of  affecting  the  ideals  of  other 
boys — college  students  are  now  rarely  found  teaching  district  schools,  and  the 
loss  of  them  is  certainly  greatly  to  be  regretted.    Where  these  changes  have 
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come  about  they  are  the  result  of  a  variety  of  causes — great  changes  in  social 
and  business  life, —  but  we  wish  to  call  attention  especially  to  two.  The  won- 
derful development  of  gn'sded  schools  is  the  first:  and  this  has  operated  to  draw 
away  pupils  from  the  rural  districts,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  furnish  a  constant- 
ly increasing  number  of  comparatively  young  persons  who  are  able  to  secure 
teachers'  certificates.  In  the  second  place  the  wages  of  district  school  teachers 
have  not  advanced  in  proportion  with  the  advance  in  other  occupations.  The 
The  discussion  of  the  mill  tax  calls  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  cities  pay  the  smallest  school  tax  and  get  the  best  schools.  This  is  a 
result  of  aggregation  of  property  and  population.  The  rural  schools  need,  and 
on  the  whole  are  justly  intitled  to,  the  additional  help  which  comes  to  them  from 
the  new  tax.  An  opportunity  is  thus  offered  to  secure  better  teachers  and  thus 
to  improve  their  character.  Have  the  ideals  so  far  declined  that  the  opportun- 
ity for  improvement  will  be  lost?  In  how  many  will  the  cheapest  teachers  still 
be  sought,  and  the  older  pupils  thus  be  effectively  driven  out  or  kept  out  of  the 
schools? 


OUR  DRAWER. 

ARE  THEY  GIRL'S  SCHOOLS? 

Mr.  Editor:  Permit  a  reader,  who  understands  you  to  accept  in  a  qualified 
way  Superintendent  Klemm's  statement,  that  "the  methods  of  teaching  in  the 
higher  grades  of  intermediate  schools  as  well  as  in  the  high  schools,  are  design- 
ed for  and  shaped  according  to  t^e  needs  and  wants  of  the  girls  and  not  the 
bo>'s,"  to  ask  in  what  way  the  "needs  and  wants"  of  the  girls  in  our  public 
schools  differ  from  the  "needs  and  wants  "  of  the  boys?  The  discussion  seems 
to  imply  that  the  boys  are  held  back  by  the  girls,  and  that  their  "  strong  desire 
for  exertion  and  application  of  their  powers "  is  repressed  because  there  are 
girls  in  the  class.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  does  your  own  observation  and  experience 
confirm  this  ?  Is  it  time  that  the  girls  are  a  clog  to  the  classes  ?  Are  they  stu- 
pid, feeble  and  lazy,  as  a  rule  ?  Are  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  usually  at  the 
head  of  the  class?  I  venture  the  opinion  that  two  boys  leave  school  because 
they  cannot  keep  up  with  the  girls  to  every  one  who  leaves  because  the  girls 
keep  him  back.  The  matter  can  be  easily  tested.  Ask  the  teachers  of  any 
half-dozen  of  our  schools — and  confine  the  que.stion  to  "  male  teachers  "  if  you 
choose — to  testify  as  to  the  average  scholarship  of  the  boys  and  the  girls  in 
their  classes,  and  I  feel  sure  that  at  least  four  out  of  the  six  will  testify  that  the 
girls  take  the  lead.  *  *  *  Further,  I  am  skeptical  as  to  this  "  strong  desire 
for  exertion  and  application  of  his  powers"  in  the  average  boy,  at  least  as  re- 
lated to  school  work.  Some  of  us  would  be  happier  if  that  desire  "material- 
ized" a  little  more  readily.  We  toil  hard  to  call  it  out,  and  are  obliged  to  con- 
dude  that  our  effort  is  like  "  calling  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep."      *     *     No, 
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Mr.  Editor,  the  testimony  from  the  field  will  not  show  that  the  feeble  and  lag- 
gard girls  are  so  thwarting  the  noble  and  irrepressible  "  desire  for  exertion  and 
the  application  of  their  powers  **  on  the  part  of  the  boys  that  the  latter  are  com- 
pelled in  disgust  to  abandon  their  cherished  ambition  for  further  culture,  and 
betake  themselves  to  something  worthy  of  their  powers.  M.  L, 

A  WRITER  in  Education  from  Erie,  Penn.,  discussing  Supt.  Klemm*s  answer, 
says:  "I  fear  he  has  over-estimated  the  power  of  the  masculine  element  to 
hold  the  American  boy  to  his  books.  A  metropolitan  school  for  boys,  whose 
members  have  had  the  full  advantage  of  male  instructors  before  and  after  en- 
trance, makes  the  following  showing:  Of  an  enrollment  of  1141,  there  were 
Meft  or  dropped'  424  in  less  than  five  months;  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of  the 
1 141  but  652  remained.  The  lowest  class,  726  in  number,  became  347  in  five 
months,  and  339  at  the  end  of  the  year, — a  falling  of  53.3  per  cent.  This  is 
about  the  way  the  boys  have  been  held  for  years,  though  under  the  care  and  in- 
struction of  a  well  paid  and  well  qualified  corps  of  teachers.  A  school  of  the 
same  kind,  but  not  grading  quite  so  high,  in  another  city,  presents  this  educa- 
tional pyramid:  Highest  class  32,  lowest  173,  on  the  plan  of  half-year  classes; 
the  two  lowest  classes  number  300,  the  two  highest  74.  These  illustrations  are 
not  drawn  from  schools  suffering  fi-om  inexperience  and  financial  weakness. 
They  are  the  evolution  of  considerable  time  and  much  money.'* 


THE  NO  RECESS  PLAN. 

Would  it  be  advisable  to  dispense  with  our  present  plan  of  having  recesses  ot 
fifteen  minutes  each,  in  our  city  and  country  schools,  during  the  cold  season  of 
the  year,  and  substitute  therefor  a  five  minute  whispering  recess  ? 

G. 

Recess  serves,  two  chief  ends:  (i)  It  allows  the  children  to  escape  for  a  brief 
period  in  the  middle  of  each  session  from  the  confined  air  of  the  school  room. 
If  our  school  rooms  were  properly  ventilated  this  would  not  be  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance,  but  in  the  actual  condition  of  them  it  seems  of  great  value. 
Not  only  do  the  pupils  go  out  of  doors,  but  by  their  going  out  and  returning  the 
air  in  the  room  is  partially  renewed.  (2)  The  recess  also  affords  opportunity 
to  work  oft  the  nervous  energy  which  accumulates  very  rapidly  in  young  per- 
sons, and  makes  the  quiet  and  silence  of  the  school  room  very  trying  to  them. 
If  they  can  run  and  shout  for  a  few  moments  in  the  midst  of  the  session  they 
find  great  relief,  and  after  so  doing  are  able  to  apply  themselves  more  quietly  to 
their  work.  By  abandoning  recess  we  shall  materially  increase  the  nervous 
strain  of  the  school  upon  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  whispering  recess  very 
obviously  fails  to  accomplish  the  two  ends  specified,  and  is  therefore  a  very  poor 
substitute.  The  second  might  be  accomplished  in  a  measure  at  least  by  a  vig- 
orous calesthenic  drill;  and  if  during  this  the  air  in  the  school  room  should  be 
thoroughly  changed,  and  then  a  whispering  recess  of  a  few  moments  should  be 
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allowed,  so  that  pupils  could  move  about  freely  while  the  temperature  is  becom- 
ing warm  again,  we  should  have  a  partial  substitute  for  the  regular  recess.  The 
management  of  the  change  of  air  so  that  it  should  be  effective  and  yet  not  in- 
jurious to  any  of  the  pupils,  would  require  considerable  intelligence  and  skill. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


WORDS  FOR  THE  WORKERS. 

The  motto  of  Lord  Clyde's  life,  always  inscribed  upon  the  fly-leaf  of  his 
pocket  memorandrun-book,  says:  "By  means  of  patience,  common  sense,  and 
time,  impossibilities  become  possible." 

We  have  visited  a  school  which  has  a  set  of  valuable  scrapbooks,  one  for 
history,  one  for  natural  history.  Each  child  brings  in  whatever  he  finds  that 
he  thinks  valuable,  a  committee  of  the  class  read  and  pass  judgment  upon  its 
reliability  and  permanent  worth,  and  the  teacher  passes  final  judgment  before 
it  is  inserted.  The  interest  of  the  class  is  great,  while  the  good  to  the  pupils  in 
their  reading,  to  the  committee,  to  the  class  in  the  use  of  books,  is  inestimable. 
The  time  taken  is  less  than  would  be  supposed. 

There  is  probably  nothing  which  more  detennines  the  deportment  and  gen- 
eral spirit  of  a  school  than  the  bearing  of  the  teacher,  as  seen  by  the  pupils  from 
day  to  day.  Decorous  teacher,  decorous  pupils;  careless  and  untidy  teacher, 
indifferent  and  unseemly  pupils.  If  the  teacher  is  industrious  and  honest  in  his 
work,  the  pupils  will  be  apt  to  have  the  same  spirit.  If  the  teacher  be  reckless 
and  indolent,  the  pupils  may  seem  to  be  industrious,  but  it  will  be  in  the  wrong 
direction.  If  a  teacher,  careless  of  bodily  posture,  allows  himself  to  lounge, 
prop  himself  up  on  his  chair,  sit  on  top  of  desks,  etc.,  the  pupils  will  be  very 
likely  to  imitate  his  example.  If  the  teacher  is  orderly  and  careful  to  respect 
the  laws  of  the  school,  the  pupils  are  apt  to  be  orderly  and  respectful  of  rules, 
and  so  on. — Student. 

How  self-reliant  is  the  pupil  ?  That  should  be  the  teacher's  main  question. 
The  great  scientists  of  England  told  the  biologist  who  quizzed  them,  that  they 
attributed  their  success  to  third-rate  teachers,  for  these  obliged  them  often  to 
plod  their  weary  way  alone.  Solitude  is  better  for  thought  than  society,  and 
the  modest,  uncommunicative  teacher  behind  the  desk  is  not  the  worst  enemy, 
by  any  means,  the  child  can  have.  The  great  weakness  in  our  schools  to-day 
is  the  tendency  to  glitter  and  show.  The  teacher —  mercurial,  impulsive,  sensi- 
tive as  a  magnet — is  impatient  with  the  hesitancy  of  youth,  and  so  lifts  the  child 
over  ever}'  obstacle  and  sets  him  down  in  easy  places. 
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SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

I.  In  History. — A  good  method  for  review  in  the  study  of  history  or  geog- 
raphy, is  to  let  the  pupils  write  a  brief  sketch  of  a  person  or  place  on  the  slate 
or  on  paper.  At  class  time  the  pupil  will  read  his  sketch  as  called  upon  by  the 
teacher,  after  which  the  class,  as  they  are  able  to  call  to  mind  the  person  or 
place,  will  raise  the  hand,  and  by  a  signal  from  the  teacher,  will  speak  it.  Here 
are  some  examples  from  the  school  room.  The  sketches  are  by  grammar  grade 
pupils  and  the  answers  in  brackets  at  the  close  came  from  the  class  to  whom  the 
sketches  were  read: 

1.  The  person  I  am  describing  was  one  of  the  most  famous  generals  of  his 
time.  In  1742  he  received  his  commission  as  ensign,  and  sometime  later  he  be- 
came a  captain.  About  nine  years  later  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  major 
general,  and  with  a  company  of  9.000  men  he  started  for  Canada.  On  June  26th 
he  landed  his  forces  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Quebec,  where  the  French  gen- 
eral, sorely  against  his  will,  was  forced  to  risk  decision  of  the  struggle  on  a  bat- 
tle in  open  field.  Quebec  was  captured  a  few  days  after.  He  was  killed.  Ans. 
[General  Wolf.] 

II,  The  person  I  am  describing  was  very  bold  and  brave,  and  New  England 
was  named  by  him.  He  had  led  a  life  of  wonderful  adventure.  In  one  of  his 
expeditions  he  was  captured  by  the  Indians  and  carried  before  their  chief.  He 
was  condemned  to  death  but  was  saved  by  the  chief's  daughter.  Ans.  [John 
Smith.] 

III.  The  man  I  am  describing  was  born  in  Italy  in  1436.  He  was  an  Italian, 
but  he  sailed  under  the  service  of  Spain.  He  was  sent  out  to  find  a  passage,  by 
water,  from  Europe  to  Asia.  At  the  time  he  started  out  the  shape  of  Africa 
was  not  known.  He  made  several  very  important  voyages,  one  of  which  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery  of  a  new  hemisphere.  He  died  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
His  remains  are  now  in  a  cathedral  at  Havana.     Ans.  [Christopher  Columbus.] 

2.  In  Arithmetic. — The  following  was  placed  upon  the  blackboard:  "  Two 
men  together  bought  Yz  a  section  of  land  at  |io  an  acre.  They  fenced  it  for  a 
pasture,  paying  f  i  a  rod  for  the  fencing." 

I  copy  one  of  the  papers  given  me  by  the  teacher,  but  prepared  by  the  pupils; 
as  follows: 

1.  How  many  acres  of  land  did  the  two  men  buy? 

2.  What  was  the  total  cash  for  the  land  ? 

3.  How  much  did  each  pay  ? 

4.  How  many  miles  of  fence  did  it  take  to  inclose  the  land  ? 

5.  How  many  rods  ? 

6.  What  was  the  totiil  cost  of  fencing  1 

7.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  fencing  to  each  man  ? 

8.  What  was  the  cost  to  each  man  for  land  and  fencing  } 

9.  How  much  more  did  the  land  cost  than  the  fencing  ? 
10.   Wtiatpart  of  the  whole  cost  was  tlie  cost  of  the  fence  ? 
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The  dass  seemed  to  enjoy  this  work. 

A  CLASS  of  problems  that  one  superintendent  has  all  the  children  perfected 
in:  Buy  12  apples  at  2  for  3  cents,  and  give  a  half  dollar  in  payment.  How 
much  change  ?  ringing  all  the  changes  liable  to  present  themselves  in  real  Kfe. 
It  is  a  good  mental  exercise. 

3.  In  Primary  Reading. — The  *'Word  Game'*  is  played  in  this  way.  A 
pile  of  small  cards  on  which  words  are  printed  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ta- 
ble. The  child  who  can  tell  correctly  the  most  words  on  the  cards  until  the  cen- 
tre pile  is  gone  is  the  victor  this  time.  But  one  word  is  given  at  a  time.  If  the 
child  does  not  know  the  word  given  him,  the  card  is  put  back  in  the  centre  pile 
and  another  given. 

I  tried  the  plan  and  found  it  useful  for  several  reasons.  Other  ideas  were  also 
suggested  by  it.  Instead  of  using  printed  words,  I  wrote  the  words  that  had 
occurred  in  the  reading  lessons  on  little  slips  of  paper.  If,  however,  a  teacher 
prefers  the  printed  words,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  inexpensive  way  would 
be  to  buy  a  reader  and  cut  it  up.     I  keep  my  words  in  envelopes. 

Recognizing  numbers  to  one  hundred  may  be  taught  in  the  same  way;  and, 
in  this  case,  the  child  failing  to  answer  may  himself  make  the  number  on  the 
board  after  he  has  learned  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercise,  each  child  counts  his  slips  of  paper  and  the  one 
who  gets  seven  knows  he  beats  because  seven  is  more  than  one,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six.  It  was  surprising  to  me  to  find  that  at  first  my  youngest  division 
were  unable  to  tell  who  was  the  victor. 

Perphaps  the  original  idea,  a  game^  may  be  lost  in  this  work. —  Popular  Edu- 
cator, 

4.  Bulletin  Boards. —  In  several  of  the  schools  which  Reporter  has  visited, 
he  found  bulletin  boards  on  which  were  written  some  of  the  important  tele- 
graphic reports,  as  gleaned  from  the  paper  of  the  preceding  day.  In  this  w  ay, 
not  only  the  history  class,  but  the  whole  school  were  alive  to  the  current  news. 
Questions  concerning  certain  topics  were  made  the  special  order  for  the  five 
rmnutes  before  school  closed,  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  aided  materially 
in  making  these  pupils  able  to  converse  on  something  besides  the  gossip  of  the 
^y. —School  Reporter. 

MAP  STUDY  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

Prof.  H.  Wagner  in  his  address  before  the  second  German  Geographical  Con- 
gress declared  that  "  The  extensive  study  of  the  Map  is  the  central  point  of  all 
Geographical  teaching."  Eh-.  H.  Oberlander  of  the  Grimma  Teachers'  Semin- 
ary, writes,  "  What  the  pupil  can  himself  read  from  the  map,  and  what  he  can 
tnfer  from  a  study  of  it  the  the  teacher  should  not  tell  him.  He  must  rather  by 
his  questions  lead  the  pupil  to  express  his  knowledge.  Through  analytical 
questions  the  teacher  must  guide  the  pupil  to  describe,  upon  the  basis  of  the 

map,  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  forms  of  a  land,  its  hydrography  and  its  to- 
VoL.  XVII.,  No.  8.-8. 
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pography.  Through  developing  questions  he  should  lead  him  to  determine  the 
climate,  productions,  etc.,  as  a  result  of  the  natural  features."  Matzat  in  a 
passage  too  long  for  quotation  says  in  substance  that  the  study  of  regions  out- 
side the  home  begins  when  the  pupil  has  acquired  the  power  to  read  maps. 
The  process  consists  in  the  pupil  studying  the  geographical  objects  on  the  wall 
hand  and  map  and  framing  his  own  descriptions  of  them.  The  description  is 
at  first  guided  by  the  teacher's  questions,  but  as  the  pupil  learns  the  what  and 
the  how  of  map  reading  he  must  be  required  to  work  more  and  mori  inde- 
pendently. The  verbal  expression  is  a  sign  for  the  teacher  that  the  pupil  has 
the  geographical  concept  in  his  mind — a  still  further  and  more  positive  proof 
being  the  power  to  represent  what  has  been  observed  and  described. 

An  attempt  will  now  be  made  to  apply  these  ideas  to  a  concrete  example— 
North  America.  It  is  premised  that  a  good  wall  map  hangs  in  view  of  the  class 
—  a  map  which  by  either  drawing  or  coloring  shows  not  only  topography  but 
also  the  distribution  of  highlands  and  lowlands  and  the  altitude  and  character 
of  the  mountains.  Any  map  that  does  not  do  this  has  no  place  in  the  school 
room.  Under  the  conditions  stated,  let  us  proceed  to  read  the  map  of  North 
America. 

1.  Explanation  of  Map.  What  it  represents.  Origin  of  name  America. 
Why  North  America  ?  (Refer  to  globe — which  should  be  present  at  every  lesson 
— for  answer  to  this  question  and  the  two  following.)  In  which  Hemisphere 
reckoned  from  the  Equator  ?    In  which  from  Meridian  of  Ferro  ? 

2.  Projection  Lines.  In  what  direction  do  the  parallels  of  Latitude  curve? 
How  then  must  East  and  West  be  determined  ?  Find  Meridian  of  97°  West 
from  Greenwich  or  20®  West  from  Washington.  In  what  direction  does  it  ex- 
tend? In  what  direction  the  Meridians  West  of  it?  East  of  it?  What  rule 
must  we  observe  in  judging  of  directions  North,  South  ?  What  angle  does  the 
Meridian  of  90®  West  from  Greenwich  make  with  the  parallels  of  Latitude? 
Why  are  die  parallels  drawn  in  curved  lines? 

3.  Position,  a.  Relative  position.  Position  of  Home  found  on  Map  of  N. 
A.  and  on  Globe.  Pupils  mark  this  position  with  a  small  cross  upon  their  hand 
maps.  Find  the  most  northern  point  of  N.  A.  How  far  from  the  Home? 
Measure  with  scale  of  miles.  How  many  degrees  between  the  Home  and  this 
point?    Proceed  similarly  with  S.,  W.  E.  points  of  N.  A. 

b.  Absolute  position.  Latitude  and  longitude  of  N.  point  of  N.  A.  (Boothia 
Peninsula).  What  parallel  runs  south  of  it?  (70**  N.)  What  parallel  N.  of  it? 
(80®  N.).  Take  the  space  between  70°  N.  and  N,  point  of  Boothia  with  dividers 
or  on  a  strip  of  paper  and  see  how  many  times  it  is  contained  between  70**  N. 
and  80^  N.  (about  5  times).  How  many  degrees  then  is  N.  point  of  Boothia  N. 
of  parallel  of  70°  N.?  (Two  degrees).  What  then  is  the  Latitude  of  most  north- 
em  point  of  N.  A.?  (72®  N.  Lat.)  Proceed  similarly  with  Longitude.  Repeat 
with  S.,  W.  and  E.  points  of  N.  A. 

4.  Boundaries.    This  needs  no  illustration. 

5.  Coast  Line.    Find  Strait  that  joins  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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Name?  Find  the  must  easterly  point  of  N.  A.  Name?  Direction  of  coast 
from  Behring  Strait  to  Belle  Isle  Strait?  Length  measured  with  scale  of  miles. 
Starting  from  Behring  Str.,  what  do  we  first  pass?  (A  Bay).  Name?  (Kotzebue 
Sd).  What  next?  (A  Cape).  Name?  (Lisbume).  Next?  (A  Cape.)  Name? 
(Barrow).  Next?  A  River  Mouth  (Colville),  another  River  Mouth  (Macken- 
zie). A  Cape  (Bathurst).  A  Strait  (Union).  A  Bay  (Corhation).  A  River 
Mouth  (Coppermine),  etc.,  etc.    Treat  remaining  coasts  in  the  same  manner. 

6.  Form.  How  many  Oceans  bound  N.  A.?  How  long  is  its  N.  E.  coast  ? 
How  wide  at  its  most  southern  part?  (Runs  to  a  point).  What  form  then  has 
N.  A.?    (Triangular). 

This  triangular. form  is  sometimes  called  the  stent  or  trunk  of  the,  continent; 
the  Peninsulas  and  Islands  the  branches.  What  shape  is  the  continental  stem  of 
N.  A.? 

7.  Peninsulas.     Read  from  map  in  same  order  as  coast. 

8.  Islands.  What  body  of  water  lies  N.  of  N.  A.  and  W.  of  97**  W.  from 
Greenwich?  (Melville  Sound).  How  many  Straits  lead  out  of  it?  Name  them 
—firsts. — then  W. —  N. —  E.  What  is  this  Sound  surrounded  by?  (Islands). 
How  many  ?  Name  them  beginning  W.  of  McClintock  Channel  and  passing  N. 
E.  and  S.  Other  islands  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  If  more  islands  are  men- 
tioned than  the  teacher  thinks  it  desirable  to  have  learned  he  will  indicate  upon 
the  Wall  Map  those  that  he  wishes  to  be  remembered. 

9.  Dimensions.  Measure  on  map  length  of  each  side  of  triangular  form. 
Compute  area  of  triangle  by  known  rule.  Compare  with  area  given  in  book. 
Whence  the  difference?  (allowance  made  for  projections  and  indentions). 
Measure  length  of  N.  A.  on  97®  W.  from  Greenwich.  On  87°  W.  On  107°  W. 
From  Behring  Strait  to  Isthmus  Panama,  from  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  to  Cape  St. 
Lucas.  Width  on  50**  N.  On  70°  N.  On  40°  N.  On  30°  N.  On  10°  N.  From 
Cape  Hatteras  to  San  Francisco  Bay.  From  Delaware  Bay  to  Cape  Mendocino 
—  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  to  Gulf  of  Georgia.  How  long  would  it  take  a  train  trav- 
eling forty  miles  an  hour  to  pass  over  each  of  these  distances  ? 

10.  Relief.  Teacher  explains  that  the  green  coloring  indicates  lowland — 
the  lighter  the  color  the  higher  the  land.  The  buff  color  indicates  highland. 
White  is  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  (In  recent  German  maps  brown  tints 
are  used  throughout — the  darker  the  higher.  On  the  whole  this  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred.) Meanings  of  terms  Lowland  and  Highland.  What  parts  of  N.  A.  show 
Lowland?  What  parts  Highland  ?  How  many  Lowlands  do  you  see  ?  Ndmes 
given  as  *  *  Lowland  Mackenzie  River. " — *  *  Hudson's  Bay  Lowland, '  *  etc.  How 
many  Highlands  ?  Names  given  as  *  *  Arctic-Highland  *  * — *  *  Western  Highland ' ' 
—"Eastern  Highland."  What  connects  E.  and  W.  Highland?  (Highland  N. 
of  St  Lawrence  system).  Name  g^ven.  What  connects  Laurentian  Heights 
with  Arctic  Highland  ?  The  distribution  of  Highlands  and  Lowlands  being 
studied  a  special  study  is  made  of  each.  The  Eastern  Highland  may  serve  as 
ah  example.  Direction  (S.  W.  to  N.  E).  Position  of  S.  W.  example.  Of  N. 
E.    Of  what  composed.      (Mountains  in  centre — plateaus  W. — terraces  E.) 
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Name  of  the  Mountains.  River  Valleys  within  the  system.  What  Rivers  in 
longitudinal  valleys  ?  What  transverse  valleys  ?  In  the  Western  Highland  at- 
tention would  be  called  to  the  arrangement  of  the  mountains  on  its  west  side, 
diverging  to  include  the  valleys  of  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin — uniting  at  Mt. 
Shasta  and  again  diverging.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  system  the  difference  in 
character  between  its  southern,  central  and  northern  portions  would  be  noted. 
So  also  the  plateau  region  between  the  Rocky  and  the  Coast  systems  and  the 
Great  Plains  E.  of  the  Rockies.  Similarly  the  Highlands  of  Central  America 
and  of  Mexico  would  be  noted  as  divisions  of  the  Western  Highland  to  be  more 
fully  studied  when  these  countries  are  taken  up.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  fea- 
tures of  Relief,  that  belong  together  are  studied  together.  Thus  not  all  the 
Mountains  of  N.  A.  first  and  then  all  the  Valleys  and  next  the  Plateaus,  but 
rather  first  the  distribution  of  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  next,  each  of  these  sep- 
arately; but  in  each  studying  together  features  that  belong  together  in  nature. 
Thus  in  Asia  after  tracing  the  disposition  of  Lowlands  and  Highlands  we  might 
take  up  the  special  study  of  the  great  central  Highland.  Its  extent  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Pacific  would  first  be  noted  —  its  increase  in  width  from 
W.  to  E.— the  contraction  in  the  vicinity  of  75°  E.  and  35°  N.  forming  two  di- 
visions, eastern  and  western.  Next  we  might  take  the  Eastern  Highland- 
study  its  extent  E.  and  W.,  N.  and  S.--its  nearly  triangular  form  —  note  and  de- 
scribe the  mountains  of  its  N.,  E.  and  S.  margins  —  the  mountains  crossing  its 
interior  and  the  divisions  (as  Soongaria,  Thibet,  etc.)  thus  orginating.  Then,  if 
desirable  (as  would  be  the  case  say  with  the  Himalaya  Mountains),  special  study 
would  be  made  of  each  of  these  bordering  mountains,  divisions,  etc. 

So  again  if  the  topic  were  that  part  of  the  central  European  Highland  lying 
N.  of  the  Alps  and  between  the  Rhine  and  the  March,  first  would  be  noted 
the  existence  of  three  divisions  meeting  in  the  Fichtel  Mts. —  the  Swiss- Bavarian 
Plateau,  the  Franconian  Basin,  the  Bohemian  Basin.  Next  each  in  turn  would 
be  studied  as  to  position,  form,  boundary  mountains,  rivers,  etc. 

In  brief  the  object  in  view  is  to  develop  in  the  pupil's  mind  a  picture  of  the 
country  studied  that  will  never  leave  him,  and  a  sense  of  the  interdependence  of 
related  geographical  features. —  Abridged  from  the  Popular  Educator. 

SOME  PROBLEMS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  person  bought  a  plank  containing  76  square  feet,  which  was  i  foot,  7 
inches  wide.     How  long  was  the  plank? 

2.  A  man  bought  a  horse  and  carriage.  The  horse  cost  3-5  as  much  as  the 
carriage,  and  both  together  co.st  $640.     What  was  the  cost  of  each  1 

3.  At  a  certain  election  the  successful  candidate  had  a  majority  of  120,  which 
was  1-9  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  hinself.     How  many  votes  were  cast  in  all? 

4.  When  a  man  was  married  he  was  three  times  as  old  as  his  wife;  but  fifteen 
years  afterward  he  was  only  twice  as  old.  How  old  was  he  when  he  was  mar- 
ried? 
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5.  A  and  B  traded  with  equal  sums  of  money.  A  gained  a  sum  equal  to  1-5 
of  his  stock;  6  lost  I220  and  then  had  half  as  much  as  A.  What  was  the  orig- 
inal stock? 

6.  A  man  after  spending  I40  more  than  3-5  of  his  money  had  f6o  less  than  3-7 
of  it  left.    How  much  money  had  he  at  first  ? 

7.  A  man  agrees  to  execute  a  contract  in  66  days,  and  places  30  men  on  the 
work.  At  the  end  of  48  days  the  job  is  but  half  completed.  How  many  men 
must  he  employ  the  rest  of  the  time  to  fulfill  his  contract? 

8.  A  man  bought  ^  of  a  vessel  and  sold  4-5  of  his  share  for  |i  1,700,  which 
was  30  per  cent,  above  cost.    What  was  the  cost  of  the  vessel  ? 

9.  If  a  quantity  of  bread  will  last  1,500  men  for  12  weeks,  at  the  rate  of  20 
ounces  per  day  for  each  man,  how  long  will  the  same  bread  last  2,500  men,  at 
the  rate  of  16  ounces  per  day  for  each  man  ? 

10.  Bought  a  horse  for  14,500,  and  paid  I500  in  cash  and  the  balance  in  eight 
equal  annual  instalments.    What  is  is  the  mean  time  for  paying  the  balance? 
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DEWEY'S  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Psychology,  by  John  Dewey,  New  York:  Harper  Bros.,  427  pp. 

The  great  change  which  has  come  about  in  the  study  of  psychology  in  the  last 
twenty  years  is  fairly  well  reflected  in  this  volume.  That  change  is  the  result  of 
the  interaction  of  different  schools  of  thought,  and  of  the  development  of  phys- 
ical science,  many  of  the  methods  of  which  it  is  now  sought  to  apply  to  the 
study  of  mind.  In  one  respect  Prof.  Dewey  has  not  followed  the  modem  move- 
ment. That  aims  to  separate  psychology  from  metaphysics  and  the  general 
problems  of  philosophy,  and  to  confine  it  to  the  scientific  study  of  mind.  Two 
considerations  lead  the  author  to  abondon  this  plan;  that  the  writer's  philoso- 
phy will  inevitably  affect  the  psychology,  coloring  all  interpretation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind;  and  that  American  usage  makes  this  branch  an  introduction 
to  philosophical  studies,  for  which  position  it  is  on  the  whole  well  suited.  We 
find,  therefore,  some  treatment  of  topics  belonging  to  logic,  ethics,  aesthetics 
and  metaphysics.  The  work  is,  however,  strongly  influenced  by  foreign,  and 
particularly  German,  studies,  and  presents  to  the  American  reader  a  brief,  clear 
and  admirable  introduction  to  this  field  of  study  as  now  prosecuted.  The  bib- 
liographical references  at  the  close  of  each  chapter,  which  are  quite  full  and  well 
dassified,  make  the  work  still  more  serviceable  in  this  particular. 

Although  the  author  presents  many  of  the  results  of  the  physiological  school 
of  psychologists,  his  sympathies  are  not  with  them.  He  does  not  even  attempt 
to  give  a  general  view  of  the  physiological  basis  of  mind,  but  affirms  definitely 
that  "physiological  psychology  cannot  aid  psychology  directly."    With  the 
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comparative  method  he  has  more  sympathy,  although  only,  ip  his  view,  of  in- 
cidental use.  The  method  of  introspection  is  the  real  method  of  the  science, 
and  he  only  occasionally  and  briefly  departs  from  this.  It  results  that  his  pre- 
sentation is  more  abstract  than  is  necessary,  and  gives  to  the  beginner  in  philo- 
sophical studies  no  basis  of  external  facts  and  observations  by  means  of  which 
to  steady  himself.  The  introductory  chapters,  moreover,  deal  with  the  general 
relations  of  the  subject,  and  consequently  with  broad  philosophical  principles, 
which  the  beginner  will  not  easily  grasp,  and  of  which  he  will  not  appreciate  the 
relevancy.  There  is,  however,  in  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject  a  breadth, 
and  cogency,  and  terseness,  which  take  strong  hold  upon  the  reader.  The 
author  has  a  way  of  suddenly  turning  a  subject  round  so  as  to  place  it  in  a  new 
light,  which  greatly  increases  its  suggestiveness;  and  his  brief  and  lucid  presen- 
tation even  of  very  abstract  themes  gives  to  the  reader  a  sense  of  the  richness 
of  the  matter  dealt  with,  which  goes  far  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  a  more  ob- 
jective treatment.  In  short.  Prof  Dewey's  book  seems  to  us  able,  broad,  and 
fresh,  a  very  valuable  addition  to  American  text-books  on  this  subject. 

He  has  not  developed  in  the  text  the  bearings  of  the  topics  on  pedagogy,  but 
in  the  bibliography  are  abundant  references  to  German  and  some  English  works 
in  which  this  phase  of  them  is  treated. 


—  Physiological  Botany,  by  Robert  Bentley,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  202  pp.) 
is  the  latest  addition  to  that  admirable  series,  Appleton's  Science  Text-books. 
It  is  an  abridgment  of  the  author's  larger  work,  and  designed  as  a  sequel  to 
Miss  Youman's  "Descriptive  Botany."  That  was  observational,  dealing  with 
parts  readily  examined  by  the  learner.  This  pursues  the  descriptive,  plan  as  it 
deals  with  the  structure  of  plants  which  is  not  readily  examined  by  young  learn- 
ers nor  without  a  microscope.  Its  author  has  had  thirty  year's  experience  as 
teacher  of  this  branch  in  King's  College,  London,  and  has  produced  a  work 
which,  though  simple  and  comparatively  brief,  is  believed  to  be  a  satisfactory 
presentation  of  all  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  learn  as  a  foundation 
for  advanced  study. 

— The  Elements  of  Chemistry,  by  Ira  Remsen,  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York;  272  pp.)  is  a  text-book  for  beginners,  prepared  by  one  who  is  a  disting- 
uished master  of  the  science.  Its  pkHiis  very  simple  and  the  treatment  clear 
and  attractive.  Chemical  theories  are  kept  in  a  subordinate  place  that  the  pupil 
may  become  familiar  with  the  facts  of  the  subject  and  the  methods  by  which 
these  facts  are  learned.  The  author  thinks  that  great  harm  may  be  done  by 
forcing  these  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  before  he  is  prepared  to  receive  them, 
and  that  the  work  of  the  teacher  should  be  such  as  will  develop  sound  minds 
and  beget  a  genuine  interest  in  natural  phenomena.  His  suggestions  as  to  the 
proper  way  of  doing  this  are  excellent. 

—  A  Second  Reader,  by  J.  H.  Stickney,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  248  pp.)  is  in  appear- 
ance and  general  plan  like  the  author's  First  Reader.     He  repudiates  the  idea 
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of  making  such  a  book  to  embrace  a  limited  vocabulary,  as  destroying  the 
chann  of  free  writing.  His  selections  are  from  writers  of  acknowledged  merit, 
suited  in  subject  and  style  to  children  of  this  grade,  and  long  enough  to  admit 
of  artistic  treatment  and  genuine  interest.  Many  excellent  teaching  devices  are 
suggested  in  the  volume. 

— Dutton's  Analytical  Book-Keeping  Chart,  (The  Office  Co.,  205 
Broadway,  New  York.;  price  |i.oo),  presents  an  analysis  of  the  definitions  and 
principles  of  Book-Keeping  in  tabular  form  so  as  to  exhibit  an  analysis  of  the 
whole  subject^  Each  kind  of  business  does  not  have  separate  principles.  The 
common  laws  of  business  transactions  are  so  exhibited  as  to  greatly  facilitate 
the  learning  of  them  and  their  applications. 

—Mathematical  Teaching,  by  T.  H.  Saiford,  is  the  last  issue  in  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.'s  Monographs  on  Education,  (2.sc.)  It  presents  a  brief  resume  of 
the  history  of  mathematical  teaching  in  this  country,  and  a  sketch  of  methods 
in  all  branches  of  the  science,  from  primary  arithmetic  to  the  calculus. 

—  A  Treatise  on  Surveying,  comprising  the  Theory  and  the  Practice,  by 
William  M.  Gillespie,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  is  an  old  and  valuable  wo)-k  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  by  Cady  Staley,  Ph.  D.  Its  treatment  is  both  remark- 
ably full  and  remarkably  simple  and  clear,  the  author  having  aimed  to  produce  a 
book  which  should  be  easy  for  the  young  student,  or  the  practical  man  of  limited 
education,  and  also  lay  a  foundation  broad  enough  for  the  professional  student. 
The  book  has  grown  up  from  school  room  needs,  having  been  gradually  devel- 
oped into  its  present  form  by  the  wants  of  the  author's  classes.  It  covers  land 
surveying,  leveling,  topography,  triangular  surveying,  hydrographical  surveying 
and  mining  surveying.  The  appendix  furnishes  a  brief  synopsis  of  Plane  Trig- 
onometry, and  all  the  tables  necessary  for  the  work.  It  is  very  complete  and 
is  published  in  a  very  attractive  and  serviceable  style. 

—  Primary  Lessons  in  Language  and  Composition;  by  W.  H.  Maxwell, 
(A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  35c.)  is  built  upon  the  theory  that  description  is  not  the 
most  natural  exercise  in  expression  for  young  people.  Narration  is  always  more 
pleasing,  and  through  narration,  or  the  writing  of  stories,  they  may  most  easily 
be  lead  on  to  descriptions.  This  first  book  avoids  grammar  teaching,  makes 
systematic  use  of  pictures  as  the  basis  for  compositions,  and  provides  for  oral 
as  well  as  written  drill  in  expression.  Its  author  is  associate  .superintendent  of 
the  Brooklyn  Schools,  and  the  book  is  the  outcome  of  his  extended  observation 
and  experience.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  printed,  and  contains  some  very 
choice  selections  of  prose  and  verse  for  second  and  third  reader  pupils. 

— CoNKLiN*s  Handy  Manual  of  Useful  Information,  (Geo.  W.  Ogilvie» 
215  Lake  St.,  Chicago;  S5  cts.)  contains  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  useful 
information,  and  many  valuable  tables. 

—New  Music.  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  just  issued  "Is  It  For- 
ever?" a  beautiful  song  by  Barri,  (35  cts.);  "If  Love  Were  What  The  Rose 
Is,"  an  appropriate  setting  of  Swinburne's  poem;  music  by  Stevens,  (25  cts.); 
a  translation  of  an  ancient  student's  song,  dated  back  to  the  T2th  century,  en- 
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titled  "Duke  Est  Desipere"  (Sweet  Is  FoUy),  a  song  that  will  please  coUege 
boys,  (30  cts.);  and  the  piano  pieces:  "Sheperd's  Soiq;/'  a  choice  little  piece 
for  beginners,  by  Behr,  (35  cts.);  "  Charm  of  Spring/'  by  Reynald,  a  beautiful 
and  showy  composition  which  good  players  will  lUce,  (40  cts.);  and  "  Brindisi," 
another  brilliant  piece,  by  Ludovic,  (40  cts.). 


MAGAZINES  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

— The  Ceniury  Magazine  is  especially  strong  in  its  serial  papers  jf  permanent 
value.  Of  course  the  authorized  Life  of  Lincoln  is  the  chief  of  these,  and  has 
awakened  wide  interest.  Hardly  second  are  Prof.  Atkinson's  striking  statistical 
studies  of  The  Relative  Strength  and  Weakness  of  Nations.  Jf  these^two  were 
not  running  we  should  turn  first  to  Prof.  Langley's  "The  New  Astronomy,*, 
which  in  the  February  number  treats  of  the  stars.  In  fiction  Cable  and  Stock- 
ton take  the  lead.  Besides  these  this  number  co(\tains  a  delightful  sketch  of 
the  Bahamas,  a  paper  on  Father  Taylor  the  Bethel  preacher;  an  admirable  one, 
with  portait,  on  Dr.  McCosh;  an  accouut  of  Recent  Discoveries  of  Works  of 
Art  in  Rome,  and  other  attractive  articles.  It  well  deserves  the  popularity 
which  it  has  achieved. 

— One  finds  in  the  March  Atlantic  a  distinct  flavor  of  its  earliest  days.    James 
Russell  Lowell  delighted  us  in  February  with  his  ''  Credidimus  Jovem  Regnare" 
which  had  the  ring  of  some  of  his  best  work  in  it.     It  sets  off  with  this  dainty . 
touch: 

"Oh  happy  days,  when  men  received 
From  sire  to  son  what  all  believed, 
And  left  the  other  world  in  bliss. 
Contented  with  bedeviling  this." 
His  Fancy  or  Fact,  in  the  March  number,  Ls  much  shorter  but  not  less  attrac- 
tive.   And  next  we  turn  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  begins  an  account  of 
his  recent  trip  abroad,  called  "  Our  Hundred  Days."    Mr.  Perkins'  Theophile 
Gautier  is  a  charming  critique;  Agnes  Repplier's  Curiosities  of  Criticism  shows 
us  how  time  reverses  the  judgments  of  the  shrewdest,  and  Mr.  Lawton's  Hip- 
polytos  of  Euripides  so  vividly  describes  the  tragedy  that  the  reader  seems  to 
himself  almost  to  have  witnessed  it.    There  are  other  excellent  critiques,  The 
Lady  from  Maine  is  one  of  the  cleverest  short  stories  we  have  seen  in  a  long 
time,  the  serials  are  good,  and  the  whole  number  full  of  vivid  interest. 

— Education  for  February  opens  with  Causing  to  Learn,  by  Gen.  T.  J.  Mor- 
gan; Prof  Mo  wry  discusses  the  The  True  Order  of  Topics  in  Teaching  Physics; 
Mr.  Bergen,  High  School  Physiology  Teaching;  Mr.  Richardson,  How  Should 
Examinations  be  Conducted;  and  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Boston  Advertiser,  Journ- 
alism as  a  Profession.    The  usual  miscellany  rounds  out  an  interesting  number. 

—  The  Smiss  Cross  is  the  title  of  the  new  monthly  magazine  issued  in  the  in- 
terest of  tlie  Agassiz  Association  and  edited  by  its  president,  Mr.  H.  H.  Bal- 
lard.   Two  numbers  are  before  us  and  they  are  filled  with  interesting  scientific 
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reading,  popular  in  character  but  up  to  the  times  aiui  fresh.  Tiie  magazine  will 
prove  a  treasure  to  any  intelligent  youth  with  a  taste  for  science;  I1.50  per  year; 
pnfalishcd  by  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  47  Lafayette  Place,  N.  Y. 

— Sopt.  &  A.  Hinsdale's  Report  0/  the  Cleveland  fiU>iic  Schools,  contains, 
besides  the  report,  several  valuable  papern  discussing  educational  topics,  Read- 
ing: and  Language  Work,  Pressure  and  Strain  on  Pupils,  President  Eliot  on  Pub- 
lic School  Problems,  etc. 

—  Comfnon  School  Education  is  a  new  monthly  issued  by  the  editor  of  Edu- 
xatwn.  Its  name  indicates  its  limitation  to  elementary  teaching,  and  it  aims  to 
be  practical  and  helpful.  The  first  number  contains  articles  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Har- 
ris, N.  A.  Calkins,  Larkin  Duuton,  B.  A.  Hiasdale  and  others,  35  pp.  |i.oo-per 
year. 

—  Vick's  Floral  Guide  is  always  a  welcome  visitor,  the  first  indication  that 
siimmei  is  really  approaching.  It  is  as  usual  profusely  illustrated  and  contains  a 
•fiind  of  useful  information  for  the  amateur  gardner.  His  Monthly  Magazine 
will  quicken  or  create  an  interest  in  flowers  and  the  garden  in  any  one  who  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  it  to  read.    James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

—  The  Study  0/  Music  in  the  Public  Schools,  is  the  last  circular  of  information 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

—  Dorman  B.  Eaton  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  on  Secret  Sessions  of  the  Sen- 
'die,  their  Origin,  their  Motive,  their  Object,  and  their  Effect,  which  presents  a 
very  strong  argument  against  their  continuance. 

—-Teachers  will  find  Prof.  Wm.  James*  article  on  The  Laws  of  Habit,  in  the 
Poputar  Science  Monthly  for  February  very  valuable  to  them.  It  is  an  admirable 
presentation  of  the  modern  views  on  this  subject,  so  vitally  important  in  educa- 
tion. The  number  has  other  articles  of  great  interest.  None  of  the  publications 
which  come  to  our  table,  and  which  are  not  specially  devoted  to  education,  con- 
tain during  a  year  so  many  articles  of  value  to  those  interested  in  teaching  as 
this  monthly. 

—  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.  have  issued  a  very  attractive  program  of  the  National 
Department  of  Superintendence,  which  meets  in  Washington,  March  15.  It  is 
an  eight  page  pamphlet  in  ancient  parchment  style  with  rough  edges. 

—  Potter,  Ainsworth  &  Co.  have  dissolved  partnership,  and  formed  a  new 
firm  under  the  style  of  Potter,  Ainsworth,  Knight  &  Co. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

— We  record  with  sincere  sorrow  the  with  her:     "  In  the  death  of  Miss  Carrie 

sudden  death  of  Miss  Carrie  Harvey,  Harvey,  we,  the  teachers  of  the  Four- 

and  add  our  testimonial  of  her  gentle-  teenth    District   school,   feel  that  the 

ness,  devotion  and  worth  to  the  follow-  school  has  lost  a  kind,  conscientious, 

ing  tribute,  which  we  are  requested  to  valued  teacher,  and  that  we  as  individ- 

publisli  by  tliosc  who  were  associated  uals  miss  from  among  us,  an  esteemed 
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friend;  ^ne  whose  character  was  as  be  satisfied  to  support  a  school  merely 
lovely,  as  unpretentious,  as  true  as  it  fbr  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demands 
was  deep.  Her  work  among  us  gave,  of  the  statute^  a  lamentable,  fact  but 
evidence  of  the  unselfish  character  easily  accounted  for.  These  people 
which  was  preren^inently  hers.  The  haye  no  idj^as  of  what  a  teacher  shoi^d 
good  of  her  pupils  was  her  first  consid-  be;  they  have  never  seen  good  teach- 
eration,  and  no  labor  which  seemed  ing,  and  therefore  the  poorest  teacher 
likely  to  result  in  their  benefit,  was  too  is  satisfactory  to  them,  if  school  is  kept 
hard  for  her  to  undertake.  In  all  h^r  at  the  proper  time  and  no  trouble 
relations  here  she  seemed  desirous  causctd."  Clark  county:  **  Most  school 
of  finding  the  best  way  and  of  patiently  boards  are  too  busy  to  give  much  defi- 
pursumg  it.  To  the  friends  of  a  longer  nite  attention  to  School  work."  Dane 
time,  we  offer  that  sympathy  which  we  county:  "They  (school  boards)  do 
so  sincerely  feel.  not  often  inspect  the  school  to  see  what 

Margaret  E.  Conkl^iNv  .    is  really  beir^g  done,  but  quiet  their 
Gertrude  Binnev,  consciences  by  blaming  the  teacher  and 

Elizabeth  Wooster.  superintendent  if  things  are  not  as  they 

Committee.  should  be."  Dunn  county:  *' Interest 
-Mr.  F.S..Belden,  who  represents  >"  education  as  manifested  by  our 
Cowperthwait  &'Co.,  in  Chicago,  ex-  schoolboards  is  on  the  increase;  manv, 
pects  to  remove  sometime  in  March  however,  are  yet  indifferent  to  the 
from  his  present  location,  153  Wabash  ^^^^  ^^  omt  schools."  Green  county: 
Avenue,  to  a  more  commodious  office  "  ^"  ""^^y  distncts  the  members  of  the 
at  184  Wabash  Avenue,  to  which  the  school  board  never  visit  the  school  or 
friends  of  education  are  Cordially  in-  »"<!"''•€  >nto  its  workings.  They  seem 
vited  when  they  visit  the  city.  ^^  ^'"^  that  when  they  have  employed 

any  kind  of  a  teacher,  and  made  such 
—The  primary  grades  of  Second  dis-  ^jj^^^  arrangements  as  absolute  nec- 
trict  schools  are  to  have  lessons  in  nee-  ^^j^y  ^^y  demand,  they  have  fully  dis- 
dlework  every  Friday  afternoon.  Boys  ^^^^^^  ^j,  ^^^  ^^^5^3  ^j  ^^eir  office." 
and  girls  take  hold  of  the  work  with  We  leave  to  the  reader  to  make  his  own 
erthusiasm  and  the  parents  are  pleased  inferences  as  to  the  character  of  the 
with  the  arrangement.  schools;  the  value  of  the  school  officers, 

—The  Hillsborough  high  .school  has  and  the  merits  of  the  system  which 
commenced  putting  in  a  reading  library  places  power  in  such  hands, 
for  the  benefit  of  its  students,   by  the       —The    Elkhorn    high    school  class 
investment  of  the  proceeds  of  a  recent  in  civil  government  has  been  for  a  time 
entertainment  given  by  the  school.  organized  into  a  Congress,  for  the  pur- 

— We  bring  together  here  a  sentence  pose  of  making  themselves  more  famil- 
or  two  from  the  published  reports  of  iar  with  the  Parliamentary  rules  and  the 
several  County  Superintendents:  per-  working  of  Congress.  They  were  di- 
haps  they  may  be  made  suggestive  by  vided  into  the  two  bodies— the  Senate 
collection.  Adams  county:  "Many  and  the  House  of  Representatives— 
of  our  district  boards  fail  to  manifest  each  house  having  its  respective  offi- 
any  interest  in  their  schools  beyond  cers,  committees,  etc.  Bills  were  in- 
employing  teachers  and  putting  them  troduced  by  the  members  of  each 
to  work."  Calumet  county:  **  In  oth-  house,  which  passed  through  the  regu-* 
er  districts  patrons  and  officers  seem  to  Iar  process  of  law-making.    One  bill 
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on  the  subject  of  raising  the  tariff  was 
introduced  which  was  discussed  by  the 
dass  as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  discussion  lasted  for  several  days, 
and  the  pupils  seemed  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  the  subject. 

—The  libraries  of  the  five  normal 
schools  contain  6,498  volumes  exclusive 
of  text-books.  The  Milwaukee  school 
has  500  volumes^  and  each  of  the  others 
not  far  from  1500.  They  are  extensive- 
ly used  by  the  pupils,  and  constitute 
one  of  the  most  valuable  teaching  in- 
struments in  the  schools. 

— The  report  of  President  Evans  of 
Normal  Board  shows  the  sati3factory 
growth  of  the  schools  under  their 
charge.  * '  Twenty  years  ago, '  *  he  says, 
"Wisconsin  organized  its  first  normal 
school  with  a  faculty  of  five  teachers 
and  a  total  enrollment  of  210  pupils  for 
the  first  year.  Of  these  99  only  were 
normal  students.  The  statistics  of  the 
five  schools  for  the  year  just  closed 
show  a  total  enrollment  of  68  teachers 
and  2, 1 19  pupils,  1,131  of  these  being 
in  the  training  departments.**  This  is 
a  satisfactory  exhibit  of  growth,  and  in- 
dicates the  usefulness  of  these  schools. 
President  Evans  says:  "The  attend- 
ance has  now  reached  the  maximum 
seating  capacity  of  three  of  the  schools, 
and  the  regents  feel  warranted  in  rais- 
ing the  standard  for  admission  to  the 
normal  departments."  In  fact  three 
of  the  schools  are  over- crowded,  and 
the  policy  thus  indicated  is  clearly  called 
for  by  existing  conditions. 

—There  are  two  suggestions  in  the 
last  report  of  Supt.  Lyons,  of  Fond  du 
Lac  county,  which  seem  to  us  of  vvide 
application  and  great  importance.  He 
finds  that  in  the  last  decade  school 
population  has  declined,  wages  have 
not  advanced,  the  instruction  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  younger  class  of 
teachers,  and  nearly  all  the  advanced 


pupifs  have  been  withdrawn.  "With' 
a  reduced  school  population,,  and  a' 
materially  reduced  school  attendance; 
with  the  growing  indifference  to  com- 
mon schools  that  naturally  obtains 
with  the  increasing  wealth  of  a  com- 
munity, and  the  consequent  withdrawal 
of  all  the  older  scholars  that  give  life 
and  character  to  a  school,  we  have  the 
same  organization  we  had  fifteen  years 
ago.  While  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  our  district  schools  have  de- 
generated into  small  primaries  and  in- 
termediates, we  have  neglected  to  sup- 
ply the  upper  grades,  leaving  the  high 
and  normal  schools  to  claim  and  take 
annually  the  "firstlings  of  our  flock.'* 
In  the  Oshkosh  normal  school  alone 
there  were  ninety  of  our  best  scholars 
enrolled  during  the  last  school  year, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  under  the 
maximum  of  legal  school  age.  Neither 
have  we  any  positions  to  reward  the 
faithfulness  or  efficiency  of  teachers, 
and  the  result  is  a  perpetual  appren- 
ticeship to  the  service.  As  soon  as  our 
teachers  advance  to  proficiency  in  the 
work  they  are  taken  from  us  by  offers 
of  better  schools  and  higher,  wages 
elsewhere.  With  this  constant  and 
systematic  elimination  of  our  best 
teachers  and  our  best  pupils— the 
prime  conditions  of  good  schools — 
how  is  permanent  progress  possible  ^ 
Anticipating  this  state  of  things,  as 
well  it  might,  the  State  has  provided  a 
remedy  in  the  enactment  of  the  Free 
High  .School  and  -  Township  System 
laws,  but  we  have  not  taken  advantage 
of  them,  and  we  pay  the  penalty.*' 

—The  second  suggestion  relates  to 
the  notoriously  inefficient  and  corrupt 
way  in  which  school  boards  discharge 
their  duties.  "  Do  you  not  know,**  he 
says  to  the  supervisors,  "that  in  your 
own  towns  teachers  are  hired  on  the 
flimsiest  of  pretexts— on  the  plea  of 
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being  a  **  brother's  or  a  neighbor*s 
daughter,"  "the  first  that  applied,"  or, 
worse  still,  under  the  pernicious  auc- 
tion method  with  its  immoral  practice 
of  underbidding,  where  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  not  the  fittest  but  the 
most  unfit  will  survive.  An  intelligent 
and  conscientious  discharge  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  district  is  the  first  and  most 
urgent  want  of  our  schools,  and  as  aids 
to  this  end  we  welcome  women  just  en- 
franchised to  this  work,  and  tell  them 
at  the  threshold  that  here  is  indeed  a 
fruitful  field  for  missionary  labor." 
We -have  been  long  denouncing  the 
abuses  of  oflficial  position  here  mention- 
ed, and  still  they  go  on.  Will  the  vote 
of  the  women  help  to  correct  them  by 
punishing  at  the  polls  every  officer  who 
lends  himself  to  such  practices  ?  The 
report  has  its  words  of  encouragement, 
although  our  extracts  show  only  the 
dark  side. 

— The  bill  making  second  grade  cer- 
tificates good  for  two  years  instead  of 
one,  and  first  grade  good  tor  four  years 
has  passed  the  Assembly  and  seems 
likely  to  become  a  law. 

—  Gov.  Rusk  has  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  State  University:  George 
Raymer,  of  Madison;  Hiram  Smith,  of 
Sheboygan  Falls;  George  Koeppen,  of 
Milwaukee;  and  W.  P.  Bartlett,  of  Eau 
Claire. 

— The  Sauk  County  Agricultural  As- 
sociation has  made  arrangements  for 
an  educational  exhibit  in  connection 
with  their  annual  fair.  The  circular  of 
Superintendent  Wiswall  indicates  four 
departments,  each  provided  with  ap- 
propriate premiums.  They  are:  natur- 
al history  collections  of  not  less  than 
ten  native  specimens,  including  plants, 
insects,  birds,  minerals  arid  ores,  fossils 
and  relics,  and  woods — all  mounted 
and  labelled;  penmanship  and  drawing; 


kindergarten  work;  and  declatpations, 
songs,  etc. 

— The  last  regular  meeting  of  the 
Hillsborough  Teacher's  Association 
was  held  at  Hillsborough  on  Saturday, 
Feb.  19.  The  meetings  of  this  associa- 
tion have  been  noted  for  their  success- 
ful gatherings  during  the  past  three 
years;  but  no  previous  meeting  was  so 
well  attended  and  showed  so  much  en- 
thusiasm in  the  general  discussions. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-five  attended. 

—  There  is  reason  for  satisfaction 
over  the  decisive  vote  by  which  the  ef- 
fort to  repeal  the  mill  tax  was  defeated 
in  the  Assembly.  There  will  now  be 
opportunity  to  give  the  measure  fair 
trial  before  it  is  condemned,  and  we  do 
not  doubt  that  experience  will  show  it 
to  be  one  of  the  most  beneficial  acts  in 
favor  of  public  schools  which  has  been 
passed  of  late  years. 

—  Reading  Circles  are  springing  up 
rapidly  in  Jackson  county  under  the  in- 
spiration of  Supt.  Hoskins.  Circles 
have  been  organized  in  the  fol- 
lowing places,  No.  i,  Merrillan,  A.  W. 
Burton,  Leader;  No.  2,  Melrose,  Ella 
Forbes;  No.  3,  Black  River  Falls,  Re- 
becea-Damall;  No.  4,  Alma  Center,  W. 
L.  Watson;  No.  5.  York,  Retta  Smith. 
The  total  membership  of  these  five  cir- 
cles is  35.  Three  teachers  are  pursu- 
ing the  course  alone.  The  outlook  is 
encouraging. 

— The  school  at  Waterloo,  of  which 
O.  W.  Jack  is  principal,  is  raising  funds 
for  a  library,  and  has  already  made  a 
good  beginning. 

—  Nineteen  county  Institutes  are  ap- 
pointed for  this  spring,  all  but  two  of 
which  will  be  managed  by  the  regular 
conductors  from  the  Normal  Schools. 

—  Mr.  T.  E.  Addy,  of  Janesville,  has 
presented  to  the  high  school  of  that 
city  a  valuable  collection  of  geological, 
zoological  and  botanical  specimens. 
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—A  late  number  of  the    Portland  gathered  in.    The  exercises  which  they 

Oregonian  contains  a  vigorous  argu-  presented  showed  careful  preparation 

ment  in  favor  of  Normal  Schools  writ-  and  the  earnestness  of  purpose  on  the 

ten  by  Miss  Kate  T.  N.  Tupper,  form-  part  of  all  was  very  gratifying.     Prof, 

erly  teacher  in  the  Whitewater  Normal  Harvey  lectured  Friday  evening  to  an 

School,  now  employed  in  the  public  audience  of  between  three  and  four 

schools  of  Portland.     It  is  addressed  hundred.     At  Madison,  Feb.  18  and  19, 

to  the  chairman  of  the  Legislative  com-  Prof.   Hutton  found  the  high   school 

mittee  on  education,   and  consists  of  room  hardly  large  enough  to  hold  the 

answers  to  a  series  of  questions  pro-  teachers  who  gathered  for  the  Institute, 

pounded  by  him.  The  exercises  were  very  earnest,  and 

—  Institutes  for  city  teachers   have  the  more  interesting  from  the  active 

been   very   successful  and  profitable,  part  taken  in  them  by  prominent  citi- 

One  was  held  at  Ashland,  Feb.  4  and  zens.    At  Eau  Claire,  Feb.  25  and  26, 

5,  by  Prof.  Harvey — the  first  Institute,  a  vigorous  and  interesting  session  was 

we  believe,  in  that  part  of  the  State,  held.    The  final  Institute  of  this  kind 

The   enrollment   reached   twenty-six,  for  the  season  will  be  held  at  Water- 

and  all  the  teachers  of  the  vicinity  were  town,  March  4  and  5. 


For  larger  salaries,  or  change  of  location,  address  Teachers'  Co-operative 
Association,  170  State  Street,  Chicago,  111.    Orville  Brewer,  Manager. 


SOME  POSITIONS  IN  WISCONSIN  FILLED  BY 

The  Teachers'   Co-operative  Association, 

1  70  state  Street,  Chicagro,  111. 

Phncipalships. 

Fond  du  Lac,  |i,5oo;  Whitewater,  f  1,500;  Shell  Lake,  I750;  Juneau,  I700; 
Patch  Grove,  |6oo;  Hammond,  I400. 

Professorships . 

Beloit,  |i,5oo;  Galesville,  |6oo;  Oshkosh  (State  Normal),  $7oo\  Black  River 
Falls,  t6oo;  Platteville  (State  Normal),  |6oo;  Wausau  (High  School),  I500. 

Primary,  Grammar,  Kindergarten. 

Chippewa  Falls,  $450;  Oconto,  $400;    Beloit,   I450;   Marinette,  $450;   Green 
Bay,  W5o*»  Black  River  Falls,  $400;  Marinette,  I500. 

Send  postal  for  circulars  and  samples  of  positions  filled  in  other  States.    Now 
is  the  time  to  register  for  fall  vacancies. 

Address,  ORVILLE  BREUER, 

168-170  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Barnes'  New  Text-Books. 

The  New-  National  Series.    A  Complete  Outfit  for  Commb))  Schools. 

..Truly  National,  Non-Partisan,  Noo'Sectional,  For  a  United  Nation. 


ieEA.r?EISS. 
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BARNES"  NEW  NATIONAL.     Barnes'  New  Geographies. 


"The  Edaoational  Gems  of  the  Age.* 


let,  aOc. ;  2d,  d6c. ;  8d,  50c. ;  4th,  70c. ;  5th,  90c.  i 
THE  SET  FOR^EXAMINATmON  St. 50.  j 


I  Two  Books.  As  Near  Perfection  as  Attainable 

Elementary,  60c.    Complete*  $l.Sff. 

The  Set  .Ftot*  Examination,  $l,SO, 


BARNES"  NEW  GRAMMAR. 

'  Language  Leaaona  Baaed  Upon  Orammar 

(IN  PRESS.) 


SOIE31TCE. 


Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks'  Course. 

Chemletry,  Phyglce,  Physiology,  Astronomy, 
Zoology,  Geology,  Botany. 

IN  SEVEN  VOLUMES.  SlOO  PER  VOLUME. 
The  8H  wtttt^  Key  $7.00. 


-A^EeiTniN^Erria. 


KCISTOia^Z'. 


BARNES'  ARITHMETICS,    i    BARNES'  BRIEF  SERIES. 


IVo  Books.    A  Minimum  of  Theor}' with  a 
Mazlmnm  of  Practice. 


For  Every  Section  and  all  Classes,  in 
Attractive  Form. 


ELEMENTARY  40c.   NATIONAL  75c.   I  United  States  SI.OO     The  World  SI.OO. 
Set  for  ESxantinatian  $1.00,  The  Set  for  Examination  $».SO. 
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Barnes'  New  Series,  ibarmes'popolardrawihg  series 

For  the  first  time  we  are  now  able  to  present  a  By  An  Experienced  Teacher^ 

series  of  Copy  Books  on  a  par  with  oar  other  ,     "^  ^  •»■•        «  ili  t»i 

Subllcations    in    point    or  excellence    and  On  a  MoSt  SllOOeSSIul  PlaO. 

eaaty.  , 


Prioe  $1.20  Per  Dosen. 


Send  for  Specimen  Pages. 


SEND  FOR  "SPECIAL  ILLDSTRATED  CATALOGUE." 

(Sixth  Edition  Just  Issued.) 


To  facilitate  the  examinations  of  any  or  all  of  our  new  books,  we  offet  to  send 
specimen  Pages  />r^,  and  also  copies  of  our  whole  series,  delivery  prepaid, 
subject  to  return  if  not  introduced. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers. 


Ill  &  113  William  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


34  dc  36  Madison  St., 
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THE  DUTY  OF  THE  STATE  IN  EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

An  ancient  inquirer  once  asked:  '*What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?*' 
The  inquiry  is  by  no  means  obsolete  in  its  pertinence,  for  it  is  a  stand- 
ing question  of  all  times  and  places  where  there  is  anything  to  do,  to 
know,  or  to  achieve,  in  this  inchoate,  contingent  world — the  answer 
hidden  in  the  inquiry  itself.  *' Believe  in  the  normal  method  of  know- 
ing, doing  and  achieving,  and  work  out  .salvation  in  accordance  there- 
with." It  is  emphatically  the  way  of  the  state,  the  church,  the  school, 
and  of  every  institution  and  function  in  the  economy  of  a  progressive 
civilization.     And  such  is  the  answer,  too. 

I  am  asked  to  speak  to-night  somewhat  on  the  relation  of  the  state  to 
public  education,  or  more  specifically  to  the  common  public  school  as 
we  now  have  it.  So  that,  precedent  thereto,  some  legitimate  concep- 
tion of  the  idea  of  the  state  itself,  its  nature,  its  purpose,  will  be  in  or- 
der. What  is  the  state  ?  Whence  comes  it  ?  and  what  end  is  it  de- 
signed to  conserve? 

Is  the  state  made,  or  is  it  born  ?  Is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  social  com- 
part or  contract,  or  as  a  social  development?  Does  it  arise  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  grand  structure  of  laws,  rules,  traditions,  codified  and  set  forth 
by  some  ex  cathedra  fiat,  rightly  demanding  the  people* s  allegiance?  or, 
does  not  the  state  rather  come  forth  from  the  people  themselves,  a  nat- 
ural product,  legitimately  bom  of  the  genius  of  their  life?  In  a  word 
is  not  the  state  an  organic  expression  of  man,  or  humanity  in  some  of 
its  deepest,  broadest,  and  most  enduring  instincts  and  affinities  ?  Nay, 
verily,  thus  we  regard  the  state,  or  nation — a  vital  natus,  a  birth,  a 
growth,  a  living  soul,  to  will  and  to  do  a  divine  service.     Like  the  fam- 
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ily,  it  stands  in  the  divine  order  of  the  world.  Its  justification  lies  in 
the  unities,  affinities,  aspirations,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  ultimate  so- 
cial purposes  of  our  race  in  time.  It  is  in  this  broader  mold  of  things 
that  the  one  and  the  many  stand  in  co  ordinate  relations,  and  exercise 
reciprocal  functions;  even  as  the  vine  and  the  branches,  or  the  body  and 
its  members — a  living,  harmonious,  abiding  totality.  So  that,  in  our 
popular  view  of  political  science,  the  state  can  never  become  an  acci- 
dental mass  or  aggregate  of  heterogeneous  materials,  arising  from  mere 
juxtaposition.  Such  may  be  a  mob,  but  not  a  state.  The  state  stands 
foith  as  no  provisional  confederacy,  indeed,  holding  its  constitution  and 
dissolution  by  the  same  tenure.  It  is  no  scheme  of  economic  conven- 
ience or  profit,  on  the  basis  of  partnership,  or  even  of  ' '  popular  sover- 
eignty. * '  The  root  of  the  matter  is  not  here.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  a  sovereignty,  absolute  and  ultimate  as  human  nature  itself,  in  which 
the  state,  like  all  of  us,  *  *  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being.  *  *  And  it 
is  in  the  light  of  this  high  sanction  that  vandal  hands  laid  upon  the  state 
become  sacrilegious.  When  we  say  that  it  is  in  the  provisions  of  this 
higher  sovereignty  that  lie  the  state  and  all  the  social  fortunes  of  our 
human  world,  the  truth  is  more  than  a  conventional  platitude.  There 
is  great  regulative  vigor  in  it.  Such  has  been  the  verdict  of  the  wisest, 
profoundest,  and  most  philosophic  thinkers  and  statesmen  of  all  time. 
The  state  to  them  has  been  a  divine  idea,  a  living,  abiding,  conscious, 
personal  being.  Such,  too,  has  been  the  verdict  of  experience,  where 
state  fortunes  have  recorded  the  forgetfulness  of  this  truth.  The  state 
idea  is  the  integral  thread  of  all  history,  the  millennial  mold,  in  which 
humanity  shall  present  that  triumphal  kingdom  that  has  ever  lain  in  her 
dream.  Yes,  tribes  perish;  dynasties  rise  and  fall;  policies  change, 
while  generations  come  and  go ;  but  the  state  goes  on  forever. 

And  now,  if  we  have  touched  bottom  here,  equally  fundamental,  in 
its  character  is  the  idea  of  the  school.  The  state  and  the  school  live  and 
grow  together.  Their  origin  and  necessity  are  in  the  same  source. 
They  are  mutually  dependent,  reciprocally  active,  organically  conser- 
vative, generating  and  integrating  the  one  commonwealth  which  is  the 
great  common  need.  Torn  asunder  (and  with  special  emphasis  may  it 
be  said  in  our  American  civilization),  divorced,  both  languish,  and  like 
a  dismembered  body,  perish  eventually. 

The  practical  value  of  education  in  its  general  sense,  of  course,  needs 
no  comment.     But  continuing  on  the  thread  of  our  thought  thus  far  in- 
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dicated,  the  question  in  a  popular  goverment  like  our  own,  a  govern- 
ment by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  of  the  relation  of  the  state  to  its 
public  schools  ought  to  seem  plain  and  practical.  The  state  being  of 
the  people,  bom  of  its  life,  {'^  and  sustained  by  the  life  and  character 
of  this  popular  constituency,  it  follows  that  as  is  this  life-blood  so  must 
be  the  health  suid  condition  of  the  body;  if  pure,  the  whole  system  is 
robust,  thrifty  and  vigorous,  able  to  resist  attack  from  without  or  within 
— if  impure,  the  whole  body  becomes  diseased.  It  becomes  weak  from 
functional  derangement:  internal  disorders  ensue.  Cramps,  convulsions, 
threats  of  violence,  anarchical  spasms,  and  symptoms  of  general  par- 
alysis, are  only  too  evident.  If  too  long  uncorrected,  suicide  is  the  end. 
Now  if  the  state  had  a  right  to  be,  to  care  for  itself,  provision  for  its  safety 
and  practical  efficiency  is  not  only  a  natural  right,  but  a  sacred  duty. 
Self-preservation  is  a  primal  law,  and  individually  imperative.  No  less 
true  is  it  of  a  community.  The  political  regency  that ' '  provideth  not  for 
its  own  household  is  worse  then  an  infidel.''  It  is  suicide, — and  suicide 
is  crime. 

And  here  pursuing  the  line  of  our  main  theme — the  relation  of  the 
state  to  schools — we  come  directly  upon  the  important  matter  of  citi- 
zenship. As  is  the  citizen,  so  is  the  civic  constitution.  He  it  is  that 
creates,  and  grades  the  status  of  the  body  politic.  There  is  the  quarry 
from  which  the  building  material  is  drawn  in  all  great  measures  of  pub- 
lic edification.  If  the  iron  and  the  timber  is  sound,  the  structure  is  sub- 
stantial. The  reason  why  in  state,  municipal,  and  other  civil  enterprises, 
we  have  so  many  rickety  political  shanties  is  that  we  have  too  many  po- 
litical jobbers,  *'Budenseiks"  builders,  putting  in  *  *  Budenseick "  ma- 
terial. This  is  true  not  only  in  New  York  but  even  here,  where  citizen- 
ship is  at  a  discount.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  it  that  is  hastily  made; 
largely  imported  citizenship,  and  always  tariff  free.  The  state  is  re- 
sponsible for  this.  If  it  produces  or  allows  a  cheap,  spurious  kind,  it 
cannot  marvel  that  the  creature  scoffs  in  the  face,  and  scorns  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  creator.  Citizenship  is  a  boon  of  inestimable  value,  and 
it  is  a  sorry  day  in  a  republic  when  it  is  so  cheapened  that  the  political 
hucksters  can  trade  in  it.  Citizenship  should  be  eamqd,  and  it  should 
be  made  to  cost  just  what  it  is  worth.  If  a  native  born  American  has 
to  serve  three  times  as  long  for  the  right  to  cast  a  ballot,  as  Jacob  did 
for  his  wife,  shall  an  alien  be  led  at  once  to  the  bridal  altar  pf  American 
citizenship,  while  the  speech  of  Ashdod  is  still  on  his  lips?     Republics 
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have  rocks  ahead  as  well  as  other  governments;  this  is  not  indeed  a 
sunken  rock,  but  up  and  clear  above  the  waves, — yes,  above  the  break- 
ers. There  is  a  cry  abroad  in  the  land  for  more  voting:  the  truth  is, 
there  is  too  much  voting  already.  Qualify,  not  quantity,  is  the  crying 
need. 

The  two  great  enemies  of  popular  government  are  ignorance  and  vice. 
These  are  the  old  enemies  that  have  beleaguered  man,  as  man,  from  the 
beginning.  No  political  sagacity  can  entirely  elude  them;  no  form  or 
function  of  institutions  can  escape  their  hostile  invasion :  they  climb  up^ 
to  the  crown  and  hide  beneath  the  altar,  and  nothing  but  eternal  vigi- 
lance can  repress,  or  vanquish  these  ubiquitous  foes.  Considering  what 
they  did  at  the  outset,  we  may  well  applaud  the  political  sagacity  of  the 
wise  men  who  were  at  the  evening  and  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of 
our  national  genesis.  They  planted  the  school  in,  and  by,  and  for  the 
state.  They  kindled  the  altar  for  the  conscience.  Prosperity  or  adver- 
sity has  made  our  records  as  we  have  been  true  or  derelict,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  far-seeing  fathers. 

We  are  looking,  for  the  time,  at  the  relation  of  the  school  and  the 
state  in  the  line  of  applied  education,  or  knowledge  and  politics  in  the 
concrete.  Political  power  in  the  hands  of  a  blind,  incompetent  popu- 
lace, unscrupulous, — fanatical  often,  is  political  solecism.  It  is  like 
the  storm  managing  a  rudderless  ship.  Such  are  always  available  as  fol- 
lowers, or  stock  material  to  be  operated  by  the  ** bosses,'*  the  easy  tools 
of  demagogues,  agitators,  cranks,  and  political  filibusters  of  all  stripes, 
in  formenting  and  carrying  on  their  schemes  of  anarchy,  plunder,  and 
political  deviltry  generally;  bad  enough  in  absolute  governments,  but 
most  of  all  in  one  like  our  own,  where  ignorance  and  fanaticism  may  go 
forth  with  a  ballot  in  one  hand  and  a  torch  in  the  other,  and  be  the  po- 
litical equal  of  the  most  enlightened  patriot  in  the  land.  Such  possibil- 
ities ought  not  to  be,  of  course,  but  if  they  are,  their  remedy  should  be 
well  understood,  prompt,  pertinent,  and  affectively  applied. 

As  to  the  extent  and  general  character  of  the  education  the  state 
should  furnish  and  insist  upon,  the  curriculum  in  the  public  schools,  is 
doubtless,  as  far  as  it  goes,  satisfactory:  I  say  generally.  The  great 
unquestioned  dictum  is — the  state  must  educate  its  people.  This  is  im- 
perative, because  the  public  school  as  a  state  measure  is  one  with  the- 
state  itself,  in  its  organic  life.  They  stand  or  fall  together.  The  friend 
of  one  is  always  the  friend  of  the  other, — while  the  foe  to  either  is  the 
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he  to  both.  Political  science  tells  us  that  if  republics  are  to  live  they  must 
live  in  the  tight;  while  enmity  to  republican  institutions  knows  very 
well  that  its  surest  weapon  against  such  institutions  is  darkness,  De-^ 
stroy  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  or  allow  their  force  to  be  abated 
by  any  class  or  clanish  substitution,  and  the  beginning  of  the  end  is  at 
hand.  Eliminatei  as  an  organic  function  of  the  state,  or  of  modern 
civilization,  this  army  of  workers  whose  life  and  enthusiasm  make  the- 
occasion  of  this  evening,  withdraw  the  light  of  their  shining  from  the 
public  sky,  the  leaven  of  their  spiritual  quickening  from  the  great  popular 
lamp  of  the  land,  and  that  sky  will  begin  very  soon  to  be  overcast,  and 
premonitory  symptoms  of  gathering  storm  and  confusion  will  fill  the  air. 

But,  fellow  citizens,  this  vision  is  not  going  to  materialize.  Schools 
are  to  live.  The  public  school-master  is  abroad  in  the  land,  and  he  is 
here  to  stay.  Patriotism  has  just  fought  one  battle  in  self-defense,  and 
put  under  its  feet  forever  an  ancient  imported  foe;  and  patriotism  can 
fight  other  battles,  if  necessary.  And  till  all  foes  to  our  public  schools, 
whether  imported  or  domestic,  are  well  and  forever  under  foot,  Amer- 
ican patriotism  will  be  sleeplessly  vigilant,  judicially  jealous,  resting  on 
her  arms.  Possibly  it  may  seem  out  of  place  to  cry  *  *  wolf '  in  this 
connection,  and  to  be  dramatizing  Don  Quixotic  battles:  and  yet,  our 
free  popular  institutions  have  no  more  subtle,  silent,  untiring  hostility,, 
to  guard  against,  than  opposition  to  our  public  schools.  **  Thrice 
armed  is  he,"  alwa)^,  **who  hath  his  quarrel  just.*'  We  are  not 
dreaming  of  defeat,  only  estimating  the  cost  of  victory. 

Our  civilization  is  becoming  more  and  more  complex  daily.  The 
fi-ee  institutions,  and  general  political  hospitality  of  the  land,  are  very 
inviting  to  all  who  have  been  kept  on  short  allowance  all  their  lives,  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  Our  gates  are  wide  open,  east,  west,  north  and 
south,  and  the  bidding  goes  forth  to  enter  in  and  find  asylum  and  plenty. 
The  inrolling  multitudes  that  annually  seek  our  shores,  modify,  essen- 
tially, the  general  character  of  our  population,  especially  in  cities. 
They  all  come  with  their  inherited  ideas  and  biases,  but  every  one  with 
a  very  clear  and  decided  conviction  that  this  is  the  land  of  the  free,  and 
that  the  special  blessing  of  freedom  is:  that  every  one  can  do  whatso- 
ever he  feels  inclined  to  do,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  any  one  else. 
If  there  is  any  exception  to  this  foreign  idea  of  freedom,  it  is  where 
any  one  may  possibly  feel  disinclined  to  do  as  he  pleases,  in  which  case 
the  law  is  expetted  to  step  in  and  compel  him.     There  are,  of  course^ 
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noble  exceptions  to  this  foreign  idea  of  American  liberty,  of  which 
Americans  are  proud,  but  the  general  character  of  the  imported  article, 
is  as  has  been  indicated.  They  all  vote,  of  course,  almost,  apparently, 
before  the  fragrance  of  the  steerage  is  off, — ignorant  of  our  institutions, 
quite  likely  social  or  political  Ishmaelites  to  a  certain  extent,  and  yet 
clothed  at  once  with  a  ppvver,  by  their  votes,  that  makes  them  the  polit- 
ical equals  of  the  enlightened  veterans  of  the  land.  This  ought  not  so  to 
be.  Our  twenty  years  of  native  born  apprenticeship  counts  for  nothing 
against  the  alien  of  one  or  five.  Here  is  a  fact  that  must  ere  long  be 
attended  to,  and  that  will  tax  the  wisdom  of  the  best  statesmanship. 
Foreigners  themselves  begin  to  feel  the  inconsistency  of  our  present 
practice  in  this  very  matter,  and  only  the  other  day  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Spooner,  from  intelligent  Germans  in  Mil- 
waukee, praying  that  the  naturalization  laws  may  be  changed  to  a  more 
equitable  standard. 

And  yet,  with  all  the  drawbacks  from  the  influx  of  foreign  population, 
it  is  well  not  to  forget  that  there  is  an  element,  rightly  managed,  ot 
great,  value  in  it.  Owing  to  this  very  mingling  of  ethnic  diversities, 
there  arises  the  possibility  of  a  manhood  broader,  richer,  more  vigor- 
ous and  enduring,  than  could  come  from  the  persistent  homogeneous- 
ness  of  any  simple  ethnic  line.  And,  of  course,  a  great  question  is: 
how  to  assimilate,  harmonize,  and  appropriate  this  fresh,  raw,  imported 
material,  so  that  it  shall  be  truly  American,  and  yet  not  cease  to  be 
itself 

And  here  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  vital  points  of  contact  in 
the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  school }  Shall  we  not  all  agree  that  on  the 
whole,  the  solution  of  this  problem  lies  greatly  in  the  line  of  the  public 
schools?  It  takes  about  a  generation  to  effect  any  great  moral  or  social 
change.  Grow  and  outgrow  is  the  order  of  all  life  and  living  institu- 
tions. Catch,  then,  that  portion  of  the  foreign  element  which  is  near- 
•est  the  cradle,  and  put  it  into  the  public  schools.  Mix  it  in  with  these 
transforming  and  Americanizing  institutions.  Childhood  and  youth  are 
susceptible.  Scatter  the  pollen  of  our  blooming  civilization,  upon  the 
opening  flower  of  the  alien  stalk,  and  when  once  so  fertilized,  the  fruit 
shall  be  as  if  indigenous.  Every  child  of  foreign  birth  needs  to  be 
bom  again  before  he  is  truly  naturalized.  The  public  schools  are 
schools  of  regeneration.  Is  it  any  secret  why  they  have  arch  foes? 
Aside  from  text-book  tuition,  the  silent,  penetrating,  all  pervasive  in- 
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fluence  ever  at  work  there  transforms  unconsciously  the  German,  Scan- 
dinavian, and  even  the  Polish  child,  tiU  this  youth  finally  goes  forth 
from  the  school  made. SiubstantiaUy  anew,  with  sympathies,  biases,  and 
aspirations  entirely  in  accord  with  the  little  community  he  has  lived  and 
loved  in,  because  he  was  one  of  them.  That  i$,  he  has  entered  on  the 
road,  and  gotten  a  good  start  in  true  citizenship.  He  will  be  likely  to 
know  how  to  vote,  certainly  to,  read  his  ballpt;  and  if  the  flag  of  the 
nation  should  receive  insult,  he  would  be  among  the  first  to  reclaim  its 
honor.  There  is  nothing  so  good  to  cure  clanishness,  provincialisms, 
and  fiaitious  distinctions,  as  mixing  together.  It  is  good  even  in  relig- 
ion. Antipathies,  antagonisms,  that  make  the  world  a  scene  of  hostile 
camps,  melt  away  by  intermingling  and  common  acquaintance. 

And  right  here,  in  the  line  of  the  state's  duty  to  education,  may  it 
not  be  pertinent  to  suggest  the  introduction  into  our  public  schools  of 
text- books  on  the  elementary  principles  of  the  government  under  which 
we  live,  brief  lessons  that  shall  call  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the 
great  fundamental  ideas  and  duties  of  true  citizenship  ?  This  could 
come  in  very  appropriately  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, and  would  constitute  a  very  desirable  outfit  for  real  responsibilities 
ahead.  It  would  seem  as  important  that  boys  should  be  taught  in  these 
things,  as  to  be  told  that  the  product  of  the  sum  and  difference  of  two 
quanties  is  equal  to  their  squares;  or  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  consti- 
tute water;  or  that  Jupiter  has  four  moons  and  Saturn  seven.  All  these 
are  matters  of  first  importance,  of  course,  in  their  place.  But  our  point 
is:  is  it  not  well  to  make  our  public  schools  a  seed  time  for  coming  har- 
vests, in  fields  which  must  be  actually  worked  ?  to  charge  the  yoyng  and 
quick  mind  with  seminal  potencies  that  shall  appear  in  a  well  balanced 
manhood  in  all  relations  of  life,  when  the  time  comes  for  doing  ?  The 
curriculum  of  the  public  schools  is  already  enlarging.  Here  and  there 
we  find  the  elementary  principles  of  physiology  and  biology  taught. 
"'Know  thy.self"  was  a  word  from  the  profoundest  wisdom  of  ancient 
life.  Self- ignorance  is  too  often  the  mother  of  suicide.  A  knowledge 
of  the  house  we  live  in,  its  divine  domestic  economy,  is  the  only  way 
out  of  some  of  the  sins  and  sloughs  we  are  trying  to  wade  through  to- 
day, and  blessed  are  the  people  who  can  make  the  public  school  their 
hygienic  Moses  to  lead  them  out  of  bondage  to  the  promised  land. 

The  public  school  as  an  American  institution  has  a  special  fitness  for 
predetermining  American  life,   in  its  broad,    complex   and  multiform 
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phases.  It  is  so  because  it  makes  '*the  child  the  father  of  the  man," 
as  neither  home  nor  church  can  do  it.  Consequently  it  becomes  incum- 
bent upon  the  state,  even  upon  the  church  and  home  themselves,  to  en- 
dow largely,  foster  and  furnish  amply  the  public  school  with  means 
commensurate  with  its  opportunity  and  ability  for  good. 

Ah  !  yes,  says  some  whisper,  possibly,  shall  the  state  be  taxed  for  all 
this?  Certainly.  For  every  child  that  is  made  the  father  of  a  better 
man,  the  state  gets  the  benefit:  every  tax-payer  becomes  the  benefic- 
iary of  every  ray  of  enlightenment  shot  into  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  no  matter  whether  it  be  his  own  child  or  his  neighbor's  that  is  ed- 
cated.  Community  is  one;  co-operate  enlightenment  is  co-operate  health 
and  wealth.  Nay,  bachelors  and  rich  spinisters  can  make  no  surer  in- 
vestments than  in  tax  levies  for  the  education  of  children  they  never 
heard  of 

But,  conceding  this,  possibly  a  demurrer  may  not  be  unexpected  to 
the  question:  Shall  the  state  support  the  high  school  also?  And  why 
not?  Already  it  is  supporting  a  graded  system  from  the  spelling  book 
to  the  university.  The  high  school  meets  a  want  in  the  state  not  other- 
wise provided  for.  It  is  but  one  step  in  the  ladder  of  ascent.  If  the 
state  would  keep  up  the  vital  continuity  unbroken  of  the  graded  system, 
the  high  school  is  as  essential,  as  vital,  as  the  primary  or  grammar 
school.  The  truth  is,  from  the  **  three  R's'*  to  that  orchestral  key 
that  sings  the  harmony  of  worlds,  it  is  the  glory  of  the  American  state 
to  open  the  way,  with  unstinted  invitation  to  all  to  enter  and  ascend 
who  will.  The  scholars  and  educators  of  a  land  have  always  been  its 
pride,  its  renown  and  crown  of  honor.  For  every  advanced  stage  of 
enlightenment  the  state  creates,  there  comes  rolling  back  to  it  a  benefit, 
exceeding,  a  hundred  fold,  the  cost  of  it.  The  graded  system  should 
culminate  in  a  high  school  in  every  community  having  the  standard  re- 
quisite of  population.  And  to  give  proper  completeness  and  crowning 
finish  to  the  ascending  hierarchy  of  enlightenment,  a  grand  National 
University  should  be  established  and  supported  from  the  national  ex- 
chequer, where  scholars  of  leisure  and  eminence  may  prosecute,  unin- 
terrupted by  environing  perturbations,  the  higher  range  of  science  and 
culture.  And  this  should  stand,  in  lofty  pre-eminence,  as  America's 
'*  Statue  of  Liberty,  Enlightening  the  World."  This  doubtless  will 
come  in  time:  we  may  not  be  here  to  see  it,  but  it  will  be  honorable  to 
have  been  in  the  order  of  its  coming. 
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But,  in  justification  of  the  old  proverb  that  extremes  sometimes  meet, 
we  will  descend  from  the  university  to  the  kindergarten,  and  ask  if 
the  state  shall  foster  this?  Let  us  ask  also  if  this  is  not  in  the  grade? 
If  there  is  a  top  is  there  not  a  bottom  ?  It  is  just  as  true  right  along  as 
it  ever  was,  that  **as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined."  This  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  kindergarten.  And  because  the  twig  is  easily  bent, 
it  is  also  easily  broken,  or  given  an  unskillful  twist,  that  may  result  in  a 
deformed  tree  that  is  not  only  unseemly,  but  useless.  Many  a  man  is 
spoiled  for  all  life  by  false,  blundering  treatment  in  childhood.  The 
irrepressible  nature  of  childhood  yields  to  the  slightest  touch.  And  if 
in  bad,  unsympathetic  atmosphere,  subject  to  cross,  crabbed  voices, 
looks  and  actions,  the  disposition  may  be  so  spoiled  that  the  curse  will 
be  evident  down  to  the  latest  years  of  age.  The  genius  that  is  fit  to 
handle  childhood,  in  its  first  tuition,  is  rare.  It  is  not  always  found  in 
homes,  otherwise  models.  Consequently  it  is  submitted,  that  the  kind- 
ergarten may  well  come  into  the  special  order  of  the  public  schools, 
for  which  the  state  may  exercise  its  most  careful  supervision,  and  more 
especially  in  selecting  the  gardners. 

Again,  is  there  any  place  for  manual  training?  Shall  this  branch  of 
education  come  into  the  public  schools?  This,  we  understand,  is  a  de- 
batable matter,  with  strong  attorne3rs  on  either  side.  But  the  hand  is  a 
great  faculty — we  all  know  this.  We  could  not  do  without  it  so  well 
as  we  could  do  without  the  eye,  the  ear  or  the  voice.  The  hand  is  the 
master  tool  in  turning  matter  to  the  uses  of  mind;  the  main  agent  upon 
which  the  body  depends  for  food,  raiment  and  shelter.  Shall  we  not 
have  manual  dexterity  as  well  ?  Every  boy  and  girl  should  have  mas- 
tery over  the  adaptability  of  this  most  versatile  and  willing  servant,  so 
as  to  say  do  this,  and  it  is  done,  do  that  and  the  word  becomes  the 
deed. 

We  do  not  propose  to  indicate  the  specific  course  to  be  pursued  in 
manual  training  in  schools,  should  this  be  included.  The  accepted  de- 
mand of  the  thing,  as  essential  to  a  more  practical  completeness  of 
school  education,  will  bring  the  method  of  it.  Possibly  there  is  a  latent 
wisdom  in  reserve  which  will  speak,  when  the  time  comes,  and  tell  the 
state  that  it  may  find  itself  greatly  responsible  for  the  industry  of  the 
land,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  pure  political  science,  the  head,  the  hand, 
the  conscience  and  the  appetite,  must  live  and  work  together  in  har- 
mony. 
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And  here,  touching  the  eonscience,  we  find  ourselves  close  upon  the 
question  pf  morality ^  or  ethics.     Shall  the  state  undertake  responsiblity 
for  the  morale  of  the  people?     It  is  said  we  cannot  legislate  a  commun- 
ity into  virtue,  piake  men  and  women  honest,  truthful,  just  and  honor- 
able by  statute.     And  so  it  is.     Passing  an  act  that  a  man  shall  not 
steal,  cheat,  lie  or  get  drunk,  will  not  put  a  stop  to  such  evils.    And 
yet  good  laws  are  wholesome,  and  so  essential  that  without  them  evil 
would  soon  have  full  swing.    But  as  to  the  question  whether  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  state  to  entertain  the  matter  of  ethics  or  morals  at  all  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools,  I  think  there  is  hardly  room  for  de- 
bate.    Not  in  text- book  form  should  the  tuition  come;  and  yet  this  lit- 
tle kingdom,  the  school  room,  should  be  marked  by  the  most  high-toned 
morality  conceivable.     The  atmosphere  of  school  rooms  should  be  so 
pure  that  no  lie  can  live  therein;  so  clear,  that  deceit,  falseness,  nor 
guile  of  any  sort  can  hide  from  view  in  it.     Every  pupil  shbuld  be  made 
to  feel,  and  to  feel  it  with  pride,  that  as  a  member  of  this  little  common- 
wealth, the  school,  any  stain,  or  shadow  of  crookedness  on  his  part  as 
an  individual,  is  equally  a  blot  on  the  good  name  of  the  whole  institu- 
tion.    The  boy  or  girl  who  will  do  wrong  and  try  to  cover  it  up  so  that 
the  teacher  need  not  know  it,  is  a  sneak !  to  refuse  frankly  to  confe>s  a 
^rong  is  to  be  a  coward.     This  high  code  of  morals  may  be  introduced 
and  maintained  in  every  school,  and  the  question  is,  how  to  do  it?   Not 
entirely  by  rules,  regulations  s^nd  penal  statutes.     Rules  and  regulations 
are  essential  in  ^heir  place.     But  rules  are  mechanical,  and  provisional. 
The  good  and  bad  alike  can  follow  them.     The  law  that  is  lifey  the  crea- 
tive power  in  the  school  room,  that  makes  one  a  law  unto  himself,  is 
the  persofial  dynamics  of  the  teacher.     His,  or  her  silent,  vital,  conta- 
gious force  of  personal  character,  is  like  c}imate  which  converts  the  dull 
clod  and  torpid  bulb  in  the  earth  into  bloom  and  fragrance,  and  sweet 
fruitage.     This  living,  personal  force  it  is  that  creates  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  school  room,  which  generates  character,  and  shapes  and 
controls  all  the  more  absolutely  because  unconscious.     Here  is  the 
text-book  on  morality,  the  penetrating,  all-pervading  power  of  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  life-giving  teacher.     This  creates  the  morality, 
and  enthrones  the  code  of  honor  in  the  school  room. 

!  Yes,  emphatically,  yes,  teach  a  high  morality  in  the  public  schools  il 
anywhere.  By  no  me^ins  pmit  this.  Not  from  books  published  by  Ap- 
pleton  or  Lippincott  do  the  lessons  come.     The  book  is  a  living  book. 
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Its  lessons  are  inspirations,  enthusiasms,  hoilor,  reverence  and  love. 
The  land  is  full  of  these  living  and  life-giving  books.  Their  price  is  not 
named,  for  they  are  above  price.  And  it  should  be  the  first  and  most 
sacred  duty  of  the  state  to  seek  these  out  at  any  price,  and  fill  the  pub- 
lic schools  full  of  them.  Infinitely  more  than  what  the  text-books  give 
is  the  awakening,  stimulating,  and  creative  force  Emanating  from  the  liv-. 
ing  personality  of  the  advanced  teacher. 

And  now  comes  religion.  Shall  the  state,  through,  or  in,  the  public 
school  teach  religion?  I  think  we  may,  at  any  rate,  say  this:  that  the 
state — or  wherever  the  authority  may  have  its  seat — may  justly  require 
that  the  schools  shall  not  be  irreligious\  for  the  same  reason  that  it  may 
require  that  they  shall  not  be  immoral.  But,  so  far  as  direct  instruction 
is  concerned,  the  way  is  clear  that  it  shall  consist  in  no  dogmatic  or 
scholastic  matter.  No  text-books  of  any  creed,  sect,  school,  or  church 
have  any  place  in  a  public  school.  Those  matters  which  people  quarrel 
about,  which  break  up  the  world  into  discordant  factions,  must  be  strictly 
avoided.  The  tendency  of  unadulterated  religion  is :  to  bring  the  world 
together,  to  foster  peace,  harmony,  good  will,  and  universal  brother- 
hood. But  that  so-called  religion  which  leads  men  to  live  together  as 
cats  and  dogs  do,  so  that  if  a  Calvinist,  for  instance,  happen  to  espy  a 
heretic  across  the  street,  his  back  goes  up  at  sight;  or  if  an  Armenian 
or  a  Free  Thinker  meets  a  Trinitarian,  their  lips  draw  back,  and  all 
signs  indicate  business, —  all  this  kind  of  religion  should  be  as  far  from 
the  public  school  as  the  east  from  the  west.  It  is  bad  enough  in  the 
church.  When  we  see  men  cultivating  a  bad  spirit,  back  biting  each 
other  and  calling  each  other  bad  names  for  "Jesus  sake,*'  we  need  not 
wonder  that  scoffers  and  the  ungodly  stand  and  mock  in  public,  while 
religion  weeps  in  secret.  Saintliness  is  always  beautiful,  and  charity 
divine,  reverence  is  exalting,  and  love  is  ennobling,  and  nowhere  more 
in  place  than  in  the  school  room.  Pure  religion  is  contagious:  touch 
but  the  hem  of  its  garment  and  you  begin  to  believe  again,  though  no 
word  be  spoke  or  sign  made.  There  is  a  young  wonder  born  in  every 
child's  soul  as  it  begins  to  wake  beneath  the  touch  of  this  world's  mar- 
velous fingers;  and  if  then,  the  fresh,  eager  vision  can  be  filled  by  light 
from  some  kindling,  saintly  soul,  a  celestial  day  has  been  bom.  The 
mission  of  every  teacher  is  a  divine  mission.  What  we  claim  is,  that 
the  schools  be  pure  and  lofty  in  ethical  and  spiritual  significance.  Simple 
capacity,  or  grade  of  faculty,  will  never  put  a  soul  on  the  way  to  its  high- 
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€st  and  best,  but  2l  passion  for  the  highest  and  best  will  do  this.  As  it 
was  in  morality,  so  in  religion,  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  his  or  her 
personal  presence,  spirit,  life  and  force  of  character,  should  be  the  re- 
ligious text-book  in  the  school. 

It  has  been  apparent,  of  couse,  that  in  considering  the  relation  of  ed- 
ucation and  the  state,  my  paper  has  proceeded  quite  as  much  upon  what 
the  public  schools  can  do  for  the  state  as  upon  what  that  can  do  for 
them.  That  is,  aside  from  the  patronage  which  the  state  ought  to  ex- 
tend to  the  public  school  as  the  educator  of  the  people,  the  state  in  this 
very  support  discharges  a  duty  it  owes  to  itself  as  well.  For,  only  as  the 
state  becomes  responsible  for  its  own  citizenship,  can  it  expect  to  en- 
dure and  accomplish  its  work  as  a  social  and  political  power.  History 
is  starred  with  the  graves  of  nations.  The  iron  hand  of  kingly  power 
may  hold  together  inorganic  matter  for  a  time,  but  the  only  power  that 
can  unify,  and  hold  in  organic  integrity,  a  great  growing  people,  is  spir- 
itual force,  the  organise  energy  of  the  profoundest  instmcts  and  afinities 
of  human  nature.  And  especially  in  a  popular  government  like  our 
own,  political  institutions  must  rest  on  the  solid  foundations  of  the  gen- 
eral enlightenment  and  moral  soundness  of  the  people.  When  these 
are  lost  sight  of,  or  are  suffered  to  lapse  to  secondary  importance,  dan- 
ger begins.  We  are  passing  upon  problems  more  difficult  to  solve  than 
any  that  have  yet  challenged  our  national  wisdom.  Hordes  of  uneasy, 
lawless,  unscrupulous  adventurers  are  pouring  in  upon  us,  proposing 
to  wipe  out  all  restraints  civilization  imposes  upon  them,  and  turn  our 
fair  land  into  a  free,  general  browsing  pasture.  In  speech  we  are  be- 
coming Babel,  and  in  reducing  to  any  proximate  digestible  condition 
this  mass  of  importejl  social  incongruity,  we  shall  be  likely  to  be  put  to 
all  the  strain  we  can  bear.  The  home,  where  the  spirit  of  nationality 
should  be  cradled,  instead  of  waxing  stronger  and  stronger  is  waxing 
weaker.  The  church  is  not  regnant  at  all  on  man's  higher  nature,  the 
press  possibly  leading  her;  while  commerce  is  what  it  always  was  and 
will  be,  substantially  material.  Art  is  not  out  of  the  market,  and  even 
charity,  the  greatest  of  all  the  trinity  of  salvation,  though  not  dead, 
sings  less  than  weeps  by  the  way. 

What  is  wanted  is  not  so  much  resurrection  as  restoration;  for  death 
is  not  our  trouble,  not  even  weakness.  The  land  is  full  of  life,  brains 
and  vigor;  the  need  is  first,  a  rallying  of  all  the  great  unused,  trust- 
worthy competence  in  our  popular  life;  and  secondly,  a  grand  oi^aniz- 
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ation  and  co-ordination  of  the  diverse  factors  and  functions  in  our  na- 
tional scheme,  into  one  conscious  p)ersonal  being.  All  things  should 
work  together  for  good,  every  part  strengthening  a  part,  head,  heart, 
hand,  soul,  that  there  be  no  schism  in  the  body. 

I  can  discern  no  agency  of  more  hopeful  angury  that  the  republic 
shall  receive  no  final  detriment,  than  the  public  school;  no  prophecy  or 
pledge  of  triumphant  popular  institutions  more  assuming  than  what 
consists  in  the  body  of  workers  before  me  and  their  co-laborers  through- 
out the  land. 

/  Z.  Dudley, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


PATRIOTIC  TEACHING. 


It  is  the  duty  of  the  common  school  teacher  to  teach  her  pupils  pa- 
triotism ;  to  create  in  them  a  desire  to  know  the  rights  and  institutions 
which  they  have  inherited ;  to  inspii  e  them  with  love  and  reverence  for 
those  institutions;  and  to  imbue  them  with  an  intelligent  determination 
to  stand  by  them  under  all  circumstances. 

Boys  and  girls  may  be  taught  to  appreciate  that  their  country  was  the 
first  to  carry  into  successful  operation  a  system  of  self-government  based 
on  personal  liberty,  freedom  of  speech,  and  equality  of  rights.  They 
will  be  interested  to  know  how  such  a  government  came  to  be  founded. 
The  live  teacher  will  find  it  an  easy  task  to  instruct  her  school  in  the 
story  of  the  pilgrims,  and  the  pupils  will  enjoy  reading  such  poems  as 
Mrs.  Heman*s  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  etc. 

By  the  time  the  story  of  our  country  has  reached  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  the  teacher's  golden  opportunity  has  come.  She  will 
find  the  boys  ready  to  learn  Patrick  Henry's  speech  before  the  Virginia 
convention.  Suppose  a  twelve-year-old  boy  does  button  up  the  top 
button  of  his  coat,  inflate  his  lungs  and  shout  Henry's  immortal  words: 
'*But  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  Or,  again,  Henry's 
speech  in  the  Continental  Congress:  ** Our  chains  are  forged.  Their 
clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston!  The  war  is  inevit- 
able, and  let  it  come !  I  repeat  it,  sir !  let  it  come !"  His,  will  not  be 
the  eloquence  of  a  Patrick  Henry;  but  he  would  better  do  this,  a  thous- 
and times  better,  than  stand  on  the  platform  and  finger  the  bottom  of 
his  coat  while  he  recites  in  a  sing-song  tone: 
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Little  drops  of  water, 

Little  grains  of  sand, 
Make  the  mighty  ocean, 

And  the  beauteous  land. 

Let  the  might|yr  ocean  and  eternity  take  care  of  themselves.  Let  the 
teacher  see  to  it  that  her  boys  are  taught  patriotic  literature  of  the  right 
sort.  She  should  teach  her  girls  just  such  speeches  as  she  teaches  the 
boys.  It  is  not  right  to  leave  the  girls  to  get  their  patriotism  from  their 
father's  poHtics,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  As  a  rule  women  are  not  pa- 
triotic. They  have  a  certain  devotion  to  the  political  party  to  which 
their  fathers  and  husbands  belong;  not  because  of  the  principles  of  the 
party,  for  of  these  they  know  nothing;  but  because  they  are  the  opin- 
ions held,  or  supposed  to  be  held  by  father  or  husband.  The  hearts  of 
women  are  often  braver  and  more  devoted  than  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
where  the  cannon  has  slain  its  thousands,  women  are  there  to  tenderly 
care  for  the  dead  and  dying.  But  it  is  not  for  love  of  country,  it  is  for 
love  of  fathers  and  brothers. 

As  a  rule  women  know  nothing  of  the  institutions  of  their  country. 
They  do  not  read  those  portions  of  the  newspaper,  for  instance,  which 
will  give  them  an  idea  of  the  postal  business  and  mail  service  of  the 
United  States  which  now  reaches  out  to  every  town  in  the  civilized 
world,  all  of  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  Postmaster  General  Vilas. 
But  they  do  read  the  gossip  in  relation  to  the  elegant  costumes  which 
Mrs.  Vilas  wears  when  she  appears  in  Washington  society.  As  a  rule 
women  are  in  dense  ignorance  of  the  great  political  and  financial  ques- 
tions of  this  nation;  yet  half  the  women  are  clamoring  for  the  ballot; 
as  though  the  ballot  would  make  them  intelligent  in  civics.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  right  of  franchise  will  be  withheld  from  women  till  they 
know  more  of  the  great  issues  of  their  country.  How  is  this  great  and 
important  work  to  be  done? 

It  must  begin  in  the  public  schools.  The  teacher  must  do  the  great- 
er part  of  the  work.  She  may  tell  her  girls  that  it  was  a  woman,  Geo. 
Washington's  mother,  who  first  advocated  the  separation  of  the  Colo- 
nies from  the  mother  country.  Then  teach  them  John  Adams'  sup- 
posed speech  in  defense  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Their 
hearts  will  thrill  as  they  recite  those  immortal  words,  * '  Live  or  die,  sur- 
vive or  perish,  I  am  for  the  Declaration.  It  is  my  living  sentiment  and 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  shall  be  my  dying  sentiment,   independ- 
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ence  now,  and  independence  forever.*'  Every  girl  in  school  ought 
to  feel  that  under  similar  circumstances  she  would  be  proud  to  take  a 
midnight  ride  for  her  country  as  did  Paul  Revere,  *  *  On  the  eighteenth 
of  April,  in  seventy- five: 

One,  if  by  land,  and  two,  if  by  sea; 
And  I,  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be, 
Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, 
For  the  country-folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm." 

A  girl  is  just  as  capable  as  is  a  boy,  of  understanding  Josiah  Quincy 
when  he  says:  **In  defence  of  our  civil  and  religious  rights,  we  dare 
oppose  the  world  ?  With  the  God  of  Armies  on  our  side,  even  the  God 
who  fought  our  fathers'  battles,  we  fear  not  the  hour  of  trial,  though 
the  hosts  of  our  enemies  should  cover  the  field  like  locusts.  If  this 
be  enthusiasm,  we  live  and  die  enthusiasts."  Or  Patrick  Henry's 
"Caesar  had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell,  and  George 
the  Third  may  profit  by  their  example ;  if  this  be  treason  make  the  most 
of  it."  As  soon  as  a  girl  is  old  enough  to  at  all  comprehend  what 
Webster  meant  when  he  said,  "Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever, 
one  and  inseparable,"  she  ought  to  so  familiarize  herself  with  Webster's 
second  speech  on  Foot's  resolution,  that  instead  of  calling  it  dry,  she 
would  feel  it  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  parliamentary  eloquence. 

There  are  many  extracts  from  speeches  that  ought  to  be  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  girls  and  women;  as  for  instance:  **That  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  shall  not  perish, 
from  the  earth. ' '  Or,  again,  '  *  We  are  one,  by  the  configuration  of  na- 
ture, and  by  the  strong  impress  of  art.  We  are  one,  by  the  memories 
of  our  fathers.  We  are  one,  by  the  hopes  of  our  children.  We  are 
one,  by  a  constitution  and  a  union."  Or,  again,  "I  will  love  no  party 
better  than  I  love  my  country,  honor,  justice  and  truth." 

Our  nation  is  rich  in  patriotic  literature;  but  the  teacher  may  find  an 
inexhaustible  store  outside  of  it,  from  which  to  draw.  It  is  an  advant- 
^e  to  any  young  person  to  be  able  to  recite  or  read  with  appreciation, 
Scott's 

"  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  has  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land." 
Vol.  XVII.,  No.  4.-8. 
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Or  some  of  the  great  parliamentary  speeches  of  Edmund  Burke,  or 
of  William  Pitt,  or  William  E.  Gladstone;  or  the  speeches  of  that  sec- 
ond Demosthenes,  Daniel  O'Connell,  or  of  Charles  Stewart  Pamdl, 
when  he  speaks  for  his  noble,  generous,  brave  and  impulsive  people. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  nation  was  patriotism  called  upon  to  as- 
sert itself  more  decidedly  than  at  present.  Never  has  the  country  been 
in  such  danger  from  greed,  selfishness,  ignorance,  prejudice  and  false 
ideas.    J.  G.  Holland  expresses  a  part  of  our  need  when  he  says: 

God  give  us  men!  A  time  like  this  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and  ready  hands; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  sp>oils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor, — men  who  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 

And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking! 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 

In  public  duty,  and  in  private  thinking; 
For  while  the  rabble,  with  their  thumb-worn  creeds, 
Their  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds, — 
Mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo!  Freedom  weeps, 
Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting  Justice  sleeps!  *' 

Every  woman  has  cause  to  tremble  when  she  thinks  of  the  riots  of 
Pittsburg  and  of  Chicago. 

She  has  her  part  to  perform  in  removing  the  cause  of  disturbances. 
Let  her  be  trained  in  the  public  school  and  out  of  it  to  be  true  to  the 
institutions  of  her  country  under  all  circumstances.  She  will  then  have 
no  sympathy  with  that  false  and  abominable  sentiment  which  is  growing 
so  rapidly  in  our  cities,  and  which  expresses  itself  in  the  flowers  and 
delicacies  which  are  showered  upon  condemned  criminals  and  anarchists 
by  American  girls  and  women. 

Cornelia  Rogers, 

Whitewater,  Wis. 


GRAMMAR  AGAIN. 


The  fact  that  comparatively  few  boys  have  any  love  for  the  study  of 
grammar,  and  the  usual  results  of  such  experiments  as  that  of  Prof 
Gillan  certainly  afford  food  for  careful  thought  and  suggest  the  ques- 
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tion,  does  the  teacher's  failure  to  interest  and  profit  the  grammar  class 
spnng  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  from  his  own  lack?  Goethe 
says,  **  There  is  nothing  more  frightful  than  a  teacher  who  knows  only 
what  his  pupils  are  intended  to  know.  He  who  means  to  teach  others, 
may  indeed  keep  back  the  best  of  what  he  knows;  but  he  himself  must 
not  be  half-instructed.*'  While  our  graded  schools  attempt  to  cover  so 
much  ground  and  give  a  smattering  in  so  many  branches,  are  not  teach- 
ers apt  to  foi^et  the  importance  of  grounding  themselves  in  such  stud- 
ies as  English  grammar?  Certainly  much  of  the  work  done  in  '* lan- 
guage lessons"  lacks  point  and  power  because  the  teacher  himself  has 
fjdled  to  get  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  his  subject,  and  so  wastes  energy 
on  unimportant  points  instead  of  aiming  at  those  essentials  that  lie  at 
the  root  of  a  correct  and  intelligent  use  of  English. 

The  writer  had  long  finished  grammar  ere  the  truth  dawned  upon 
him  that  in  the  entire  English  vocabulary  there  are  but  seven  words 
having  distinct  objective  forms.  Such  simple  facts  as  this  are  very  ser- 
viceable to  the  teacher  in  planning  his  campaigns.  They  are  the  keys 
to  many  castles  of  difficulty. 

Experiments  in  the  line  of  those  made  by  Prof  Gillan  show  that,  in 
the  use  of  these  seven  objective  forms,  mistakes  occur  most  frequently 
when  the  sentence  stands  in  transposed  order.  This  arises  from  a  fail- 
ure to  see  clearly  and  quickly  the  relation  existing  between  the  various 
elements  of  the  sentence.  A  thorough  course  in  sentential  analysis 
must  precede  a  thorough  mastery  of  English  grammar.  Select  your 
sentences  from  the  choice  thoughts  of  master  minds,  and  you  make 
easy  and  pleasant  a  read  that  is  often  the  reverse.  Such  study  makes 
better  readers,  cultivates  a  taste  for  good  thoughts  and  beautiful  expres- 
sion, and  afifords  a  mental  discipline  not  surpassed  by  the  study  of  alge- 
bra. 

That  we  learn  to  do  by  doing  is  indisputable;  but  unfortunately  this 
is  as  true  of  learning  the  wrong  as  of  learning  the  right.  With  most 
pupils,  long-continued  use  of  incorrect  forms  and  expressions  has  worn 
deep  grooves  long  before  they  reach  the  school  room.  No  amount  of 
drill  in  rules  and  definitions  can  undo  the  mischief  Patient,  persistent 
drill  in  correct  expression  must  make  new  grooves  in  which  tongue  and 
pen  may  run  easily  and  smoothly.  Require  numerous  and  sensible  il- 
lustrations of  all  that  is  learned.  Rule  out  all  parrot-like  imitation  of 
those  given  in  the  text-book.     Demand  sentences  that  mean  something y 
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and  arouse  in  the  pupils  an  ambition  to  bring  into  the  class  original  sen- 
tences containing  some  interesting  facts.  We  teachers  chewed  so  long 
on  the  old  stock  sentences  such  as,  **John  saws  wood/'  that  we  are  lia- 
ble to  think  nothing  else  is  orthodox.  What  can  be  more  wearisome 
than  a  lesson  on  the  various  uses  of  the  pronoun  ke^  calling  out  such 
sentences  as,  *  *  He  is  sick ;"  '  *  The  boy  hit  him ! ' '  No  wonder  a  healthy 
boy  tires  of  such  food.  But  give  him  the  same  exercise,  suggest  that 
he  take  for  his  hero  the  president  or  general  whom  he  admires  most^ 
and  the  change  is  a  marvel.  There  is  new  life  in  the  boy,  and  new  in- 
terest in  the  class.  Interest  and  enthusiasm  must  be  the  fires  in  the 
school-master's  forge. 

Composition  is  most  profitable  when  combined  with  the  regular  gram- 
mar work.  Much  variety  may  be  allowed,  providing  the  teacher  con- 
stantly works  with  a  definite  aim.  Let  the  selections  given  for  analysis 
be  rewritten  after  the  thought  has  been  mastered.  Select  for  subjects 
interesting  topics  touched  upon  in  geography  or  history,  descriptions 
of  buildings  or  other  objects  of  note  in  the  neighborhood,  or  events  of 
current  interest.  Spicy  personations  of  persons,  places,  or  historical 
events  add  both  interest  and  information. 

My  experience  gives  me  a  growing  faith  in  the  value  of  blackboard 
work.  It  gives  daily  practice  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  use  of  cap- 
itals— points  not  reached  by  the  ordinary  recitation.  It  saves  time  by 
giving  simultaneous  employment  to  many.  It  places  the  work  before 
the  entire  class  in  such  a  way  that  criticisms  may  be  given  with  more 
point  and  justice.  To  make  this  work  prompt  and  effective,  the  teacher 
must  make  daily  preparation,  selecting  and  numbering  his  topics  before- 
hand. When  this  is  done,  the  time  lost  in  getting  to  work  is  amply 
made  up  by  that  gained  in  reciting. 

Much  of  the  routine  of  fixing  all  that  must  become  mechanical  is  re- 
lieved of  monotony  by  the  teacher's  ingenuity.  There  is  an  indescrib- 
able pleasure  in  an  old-fashioned  spelling  match,  with  its  generous  emul- 
ation and  its  battle- like  flavor.  The  charm  is  none  the  less  when  the 
method  is  applied  to  other  work,  such  as  spelling  the  number,  gender, 
or  case  forms,  or  the  principal  parts  of  irregular  verbs.  Suppose  the 
subject  for  review  is  voice.  Let  the  entire  class,  or  the  division  not  at 
the  blackboard,  stand,  and  then  require  each  to  give  a  sensible  sentence 
illustrating,  say,  the  active  voice.  Incorrectness  and  tardiness  of  re- 
sponse count  alike  as  failures  and  seat  the  pupil.     Variety  is  secured  in 
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various  ways,  as,  one  giving  a  sentence  in  the  active  voice,  the  next 
changing  it  to  passive,  and  the  next  telling  how  the  change  is  made. 
If  there  are  a  few  indolent  ones  who  prefer  sitting  to  making  a  good 
earnest  effort,  a  reversal  of  the  plan,  or  spelling-up,  proves  an  effective 
cure.  The  value  of  this  method  in  arousing  interest,  in  fixing  import- 
ant facts,  and  training  in  ready  ability  to  use  them  is  obvious.  Try  it, 
fellow-teachers. 

In  such  work  as  fixing  a  complete  conjugation,  what  one  pupil  calls 
the  ** chain-lightning  method"  proves  effective.  Each  in  turn  with 
''chain  lightning"  rapidity  must  give  one  form.  Then  let  the  teacher 
call  for  some  particular  form,  or  ask  where  a  certain  form  is  found,  or 
require  a  sentence  having  the  verb  in  a  given  tense  and  number.  An- 
other plan  requires  all  to  bring  in  a  certain  number  of  sensible  questions 
on  the  most  important  topics  that  have  been  taken  up.  Preparing  such 
questions  cultivates  the  boy's  judgment  and  fixes  what  has  been  learned. 
The  rest  of  the  class  enjoy  these  questions,  for  they  differ  both  in  mat- 
ter and  form  from  those  of  the  teacher,  often  giving  him  valuable  hints. 
We  seniors  are  apt  to  forget  how  monotonous  class  routine  may  become 
and  how  much  youngsters  enjoy  such  variety. 

The  boy  who  frankly  says  he  sees  no  use  in  studying  grammar,  must 
be  led  to  see.  If  the  lad  has  a  taste  for  business,  show  him  the  neces- 
sity of  correct  punctuation  and  exact  expression  in  all  business  writing. 
Keep  a  constantly  growing  store  of  incidents  to  show  how  incorrect 
punctuation  and  ambiguous  expression  have  caused  endless  loss  and 
trouble.  Lead  the  boy  to  see  that  the  business  man,  of  all  men,  should 
be  able  to  express  himself  readily,  pointedly,  and  pleasantly.  The  boy 
who  looked  forward  to  a  professional  career  can  be  more  easily  con- 
vinced that  poor  English  would  do  much  toward  closing  against  him 
the  door  of  success.  Constantly  challenge  the  class  to  show  the  practi- 
cal value  of  every  point  learned. 

y.    W.  Livingston, 

DODGEVILLE,    WiS, 


PHYSIOLOGY  AS  RELATED  TO  STIMULANTS  AND 
NARCOTICS. 

Rapid  Breathing  and  Beating  of  the  Heart  During  and 
After  Violent  Exercise. —  Objects  of  the  Lesson:  To  teach 
that:  1.  Working  muscles  require  an  extra  supply  of  food  and  oxygen. 
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2.  Muscles  after  violent  exercise  should  be  brought  to  rest  gradually. 

3.  Exercise  should  be  taken  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  pure  air. 
All  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  after  protracted  and  violent  exercise, 

like  running,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  breathing  with  sufficient  rapid- 
ity and  that  the  heart  beats  both  more  forcibly  and  more  rapidly.  What 
do  these  facts  mean  ?  The  only  organs  brought  into  violent  activity  at 
Such  times  are  the  muscles  and  the  nerve  centers  controlling  them,  and 
hence  it  may  be  naturally  and  correctly  inferred  that  the  rapid  breath- 
ing and  beating  of  the  heart  are  to  supply  these  organs  with  the  needed 
oxygen  and  food.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  run  rapidly  for  more  than 
ten  consecutive  minutes,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  cannot  supply  the 
muscles  and  nerve  centers  with  oxygen  as  rapidly  as  they  consume  it 
If  we  persist  in  such  running  we  faint,  because  the  heart,  itself  a  mus- 
cle, fails,  for  lack  of  oxygen,  to  maintain  its  own  action,  so  as  to  supply 
the  brain  with  sufficient  oxygen  to  enable  it  to  work  properly. 

By  comparing  fleet-footed  animals  like  the  horse,  dog  and  deer  with 
the  slower  moving  forms,  such  as  the  cow  and  the  pig,  it  will  be  observed 
that  one  striking  difference  between  the  two  forms  is  in,  the  relatively 
much  deeper  and  broader  chests,  and  hence  larger  lungs,  possessed  by 
the  fleet-footed  forms,  thus  illustrating  in  another  way  the  important 
fact  that  muscles,  in  order  to  act,  must  be  supplied  with  oxygen. 

Not  only  is  the  blood  and  oxygen  forced  through  acting  muscles  more 
rapidly,  but  the  blood-vessels  open  wider,  allowing  larger  streams  to 
flow;  for  it  is  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  food  in  the  muscles  which 
gives  rise  to  the  energy  the  muscles  exert,  just  as  the  union  of  fuel  and 
oxygen  in  the  steam  engine  is  the  source  of  its  power.  But  the  engin- 
eer does  not  intentionally  have  his  engine  burning  all  the  fuel  possible 
at  the  instant  it  is  freed  from  work.  Should  such  a  condition  happen 
he  opens  the  steam  escape  to  allow  the  great  amount  of  energy  his  en- 
gine is  making  to  pass  away  and  become  heat  in  the  open  air,  where  the 
steam  condenses.  Were  this  provision  for  the  escape  of  energy  not 
made  the  temperature  of  the  engine  would  run  up  rapidly  to  a  danger- 
ous point.  Now  something  like  this  does  actually  happen  in  muscles 
which,  after  working  violently,  are  suddenly  brought  to  rest.  The  en- 
ergy which  would  have  become  visible  motion  had  the  muscles  been 
kept  at  work  must  now  be  transformed  into  heat,  and  this  raises  the 
temperature  of  the  muscles  and  other  organs  of  the  body  above  the 
point  of  health,  and  something  like  an  inflamed  condition  is  the  result. 
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If,  however,  we  diminish  the  violence  of  the  exercise,  gradually,  as  the 
owner  of  the  race-horse  has  found  he  must  do,  so  that  the  nervous  sys- 
tem has  time  to  diminish  the  blood  and  oxygen  supplies,  the  excess  of 
heat  which  would  otherwise  result  is  avoided. 

Since  muscles  in  order  to  contract  must  be  supplied  with  oxygen  it 
follows  that  the  very  best  place  for  muscular  exercise  is  in  the  open  air,, 
and  that  when  it  must  be  taken  indoors  there  should  be  as  large  a  supply 
of  pure  air  as  possible.  It  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  attempt  ta 
run  a  five-horse- power  engine  in  an  ordinary  school- room  and  at  the 
same  time  draw  the  air  from  and  discharge  the  smoke  into  tlie  same 
room;  yet  we,  as  teachers,  sometimes  do  nearly  as  absurd  a  thing  when 
we  put  fifty  pupils  through  a  course  of  vigorous  calisthenics  in  a  room 
where  there  is  no  special  provision  for  ventilation. 

Experiments  with  the  Masseter  and  Temporal  Muscles. 
—Objects  of  the  Lesson:  To  teach  that  when  muscles  are  in  a 
state  of  contraction,  vibrations  are  going  on  in  them  which  give  rise  to 
sounds  of  very  low  pitch. 

Obtain  a  ball  of  putty — about  one  lb.  for  a  class  of  twenty-five — and 
knead  it  until  it  is  plastic  and  does  not  stick  to  the  skin.  Supply  each 
member  of  the  class  with  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut.  Let 
each  pupil  halve  his  putty  and  form  two  balls,  pressing  one  gendy  into 
each  ear  so  as  to  deaden  sounds  from  the  outside.  If  a  roaring  in  the 
ears  is  heard,  note  its  character  and  intensity.  Now  press  the  teeth 
firmly  together  and  listen  to  the  murmuring  sound  which  comes  as  the. 
teeth  are  pressed  together  by  the  contraction  of  the  masseter  and  tem- 
poral muscles  and  ceases  when  these  muscles  are  allowed  to  relax. 
These  sounds  are  caused  by  about  thirty-two  vibrations  every  second  of 
time  set  up  in  the  muscles  by  the  stimulus  which  comes  intermittentiy 
to  them  over  the  nerves.  Those  of  the  class  who  do  not  experience  a 
roaring  in  the  ears  will  be  able,  by  clinching  the  fists  tightly,  and  by 
using  other  muscles  of  the  body,  to  observe  that  similar  sounds  are  pro- 
duced by  other  muscles,  but  they  will  be  less  distinct  because  they  travel 
a  greater  distance  before  reaching  the  ear.  To  understand  just  what  is- 
going  on  in  a  muscle  during  its  contraction  some  other  experiments  will 
be  necessary.  Obtain  a  piece  of  heavy  cotton  cord  about  fifty  feet  long; 
fish  twine  will  answer,  but  heavier  is  better;  wrapping  twine  is  too  light. 
Secure  one  end  of  the  cord  high  on  that  part  of  the  wall  which  will  al- 
low you  to  stretch  the  longest  cord.     Holding  the  free  end  of  the  cord 
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in  the  hand,  stretch  it  so  as  to  bring  it  nearly  straight.  Now  with  a  light 
stick  strike  the  cord  a  quick,  sharp  blow  downward  about  one  foot  from 
the  hand.  A  hollow  is  made  in  the  cord  where  it  is  struck  which  will  be 
seen  to  travel  along  the  string  to  the  wall  where  it  will  turn  back  and  re- 
turn to  the  hand  as  an  elevation;  this  is  a  wave,  and  it  has  traveled 
along  the  cord  to  the  wall,  where  it  was  reflected  and  then  came  back  to 
the  hand.  Repeat  the  experiment  several  times  varying  the  tension  of 
the  cord  until  the  phenomena  are  clearly  seen.  How  does  this  wave 
travel  to  the  wall  and  back  to  the  hand?  In  this  way:  the  part  of  the 
cord  which  is  crowded  down  by  the  quick  blow  cannot  come  back  until 
it  pulls  down  upon  the  cord  which  has  not  moved  down  with  the  blow. 
By  pulling  down  upon  the  cord  it  raises  itself  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
presses the  part  it  pulls  upon;  when  this  second  portion  pulls  itself  back 
a  third  portion  is  depressed,  and  so  on  until  the  wall  is  reached, 
which  cannot  be  drawn  down.  The  result  is  the  cord  flies  up  above  its 
natural  position,  but  now,  in  pulling  itself  back,  it  must  lift  another  por- 
tion of  the  cord;  hence  the  depression  comes  back  to  the  hand  as  an  ele- 
vation. 

Next  hold  the  string  so  that  the  sag  is  considerable,  and  at  the  same 
time  vibrate  the  hand  rapidly  up  and  down.  The  string  is  now  divided 
into  segments  each  of  which  moves  up  and  down  with  the  hand,  and 
these  are  separated  by  small  portions  of  cord  which  do  not  vibrate. 
By  varying  the  rate  of  the  hand  and  the  tension  of  the  cord  it  will  be 
-easy  to  make  the  cord  vibrate  in  two,  three,  four,  five  or  more  segments 
at  pleasure.  In  these  experiments  each  movement  of  the  hand  answers 
to  the  stroke  of  the  stick  in  the  first  experiments,  and  produces  a  wave 
in  the  cord  which  travels  and  is  reflected  in  the  same  manner.  As  the 
first  wave  reaches  the  wall  it  is  reflected  and  comes  back  as  an  eleva- 
tion, and  on  its  way  meets  the  second  wave;  but  as  these  two  motions 
on  the  cord  are  in  opposite  directions  and  equal,  the  point  on  the  cord 
where  they  meet  and  pull  must  remain  at  rest.  The  fixed  point  now 
acts  as  the  nail  in  the  wall,  and  from  it  the  second  wave  is  reflected  back 
as  an  elevation  as  the  first  was  from  the  wall;  but  it  in  turn  meets  the 
third  wave  somewhere  on  the  cord,  and  a  second  statiortary  point  is  pro- 
duced. When  the  strokes  of  the  hand  are  timed  so  that  the  second 
wave  is  produced  just  as  the  first  reaches  the  wall  it  is  plain  that  the 
second  wave  will  meet  the  first  in  the  middle  of  the  cord  and  the  cord 
will  then  vibrate  in  two  segments. 
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Now  stretch  a  piece  of  No.  30  cotton  thread  across  the  top  of  the 
"desk,  fixing  one  end  to  the  foot  and  hanging  a  light  book  to  the  other. 
Place  two  rulers  on  edge  under  the  string  on  the  desk  about  three  feet 
apart.  Draw  the  string  to  one  side  and  let  it  go.  The  thread  divides 
into  s^ments  as  the  cord  did,  and  these  are  made  evident  to  the  eye  by 
the  fact  that  the  thread  appears  to  swell  out  in  places  and  contract  in 
others.  A  distinct  sound  is  also  heard  each  time  the  thread  is  made  to 
vibrate,  and  this  is  due  to  the  vibrations,  as  all  sounds  are.  Now  ex- 
periments with  muscles  in  a  state  of  contraction  have  shown  that  they 
are  traversed  by  waves  which  divide  the  fibers  into  segments,  as  we  have 
seen  the  cord  divide;  and  the  sounds  muscles  produce  are  due  to  these 
vibrations. 

Comparison  of  the  Movements  of  Children  with  those  of 
Mature  and  Aged  People. — Objects  of  the  Lesson:  To  teach 
that:  I.  As  age  advances  the  contracting  portions  of  muscles  become 
shorter.  2.  People  past  middle  life  cannot  safely  engage  in  violent, 
protracted  muscular  effort. 

If  we  watch  the  movements  of  the  limbs  of  very  young  children  and 
compare  them  with  the  corresponding  movements  of  mature  and  old 
people,  we  shall  observe  that  the  extent  of  movement  lessens  relatively 
with  age.  Children  can  take  longer  steps  relatively  than  mature  peo- 
ple, while  aged  people  are  obliged  to  take  very  short  steps  indeed. 
These  changes  are  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  age  advances,  the  ten- 
dinous portions  of  muscles  become  lengthened  by  a  disappearance  of 
muscle  cells  and  the  formation  in  their  places  of  tendinous  tissue.  It 
It  follows  from  these  changes  that  aged  people  are  less  able  to  endure 
protracted,  violent  muscular  efforts,  because  the  number  of  muscle  fibers 
to  do  the  work  is  reduced,  and  consequently  those  that  remain  must 
work  for  the  time  relatively  harder  in  order  to  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sult. It  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing,  for  example,  for  a  man  past 
fifty  to  participate  violently  in  sports,  as  he  was  perfectly  able  to  do  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty. 

Effects  of  Stimulants  and  Narcotics  Upon  the  Motory 
System. —  Preliminary:  In  considering  the  eflfects  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics  upon  the  human  system  I  suppose  that,  in  order  to  follow  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  we  are  bound  to  consider  the  effects  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  of  tobacco  and  of  opium,  whatever  else  may  be  considered 
^r  omitted,  and  whether  physicians  may  class  these  substances  as  stim- 
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ulants,  as  narcotics  or  otherwise.  It  will  be  assumed,  also,  in  the  re- 
marks which  follow,  that  the  school  has  done  what.the  law  expects  when 
the  physiological  and  pathological  aspects  of  the  general  subject  have 
been  adequately  presented.  The  term  stimulant,  in  the  physiological 
sense,  will  be  used  to  designate  an  agent  which  increases  the  activity  of 
the  body  as  a  whole,  or  of  some  portion  or  organ  of  it,  without  con- 
tributing material  for  the  production  of  the  energy  manifested  in  that 
activity:  while  a  narcotic  will  be  understood  to  be  an  agent  which  tends 
to  diminish  such  activity.  It  will  be  helpful  to  the  understanding  if  we 
start  with  this  broad  view  of  both  stimulants  and  narcotics.  We  need 
to  understand  that  there  are  healthful  stimulants,  and  healthful  narcotics, 
as  well  as  harmful;  that  a  given  stimulant  or  narcotic  may  contribute  to 
health  when  used  under  one  set  of  conditions,  or  in  one  quantity,  while 
under  other  conditions,  or  in  other  quantities,  the  opposite  effects  may 
follow.  We  need  to  understand  that  there  are  physiological  and  patho- 
logical effects,  some  healthful  and  some  harmful,  due  to  immaterial  as  well 
as  material  stimulants  and  narcotics.  Too  strong  a  light  falling  upon  the 
retina  acts,  in  the  broad  sense,  as  a  stimulant,  resulting  in  a  contraction 
of  the  circular  muscular  fibers  of  the  iris,  thus  removing  automatically 
an  irritant.  Too  great  heat  thrown  upon  the  body  or  produced  in  it  re- 
sults in  the  sweat  glands  being  stimulated  to  greater  action,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  abnormal  temperature.  Either  the  sight  or  the  odor  of  a  pala- 
table substance  may  result  in  stimulating  the  salivary  glands  to  fill  the 
mouth  with  saliva;  while  the  sight  or  odor  of  another  may  have  the  op- 
posite effect  upon  the  glands,  and  at  the  same  time  cause  a  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  gastric  muscles  and  an  inverted  action  of  those  of  the 
oesophagus.  Some  of  you  know  from  experience  that  a  sudden  fright  or 
other  violent  emotion  results  in  a  strong  and  rapid  beating  of  the  heart; 
while  others  have  had  the  opposite  experience.  We  have  seen  that  be- 
fore any  muscle  can  contract  it  must  be  stimulated,  and  one  of  the  pri- 
mary functions  of  the  nervous  system  is  to  stimulate  the  various  organs 
of  the  body;  while  another  is  to  inhibit,  or,  as  it  were,  narcotize  certain 
organs  at  certain  times.  We,  as  teachers,  ought  fully  to  realize  that  a 
despondent  state  of  mind  makes  the  blood  fiow  languidly  through  the 
body,  the  skin  and  kidneys  act  imperfectly;  indeed  all  active  tissues  of 
the  body  are  in  the  broad  sense  narcotized  by  this  abnormal  influence 
of  the  mind,  while  the  cheerful  mood  stimulate3  each  and  every  organ 
to  do  its  best.     In  the  one  case  we  are  incapacitated  for  good  work  of 
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any  sort,  even  though  the  supply  of  energy-producing  materials  on 
hand  be  abundant;  in  the  other  we  may  draw  down  to  depletion  the  re- 
serves before  becoming  aware  of  it.  We  need  also  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  chief  work  of  the  good  physician  with  all  his  medicines  lies  in  three 
directions:  to  render  tissues  more  active  or  more  sensitive — stimulate  in 
the  broad  sense;  to  render  tissues  less  active  or  less  sensitive — narcot- 
ize in  the  sense  here  used;  and  to  change  in  quality  or  alter  the  action 
of  tissues.  His  ** general  tonics**  lead  to  greater  action — stimulate — 
by  increasing  the  energy-producing  stores  through  more  perfect  diges- 
tion, circulation  and  assimilation.  His  ''general  stimulants**  lead  to 
greater  action — stimulate  for  a  time  only — by  drawing  out  for  consump- 
tion the  energy-producing  stores  in  stock,  but  making  no  provision  for 
replacement.  His  ''general  sedatives** — here  called  narcotics — make 
the  tissues  less  sensitive,  less  responsive  to  the  vital  forces;  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  assimilation  and  of  disint^ratiom  accordingly  go  on  less  rap- 
idly, so  that  the  bodily  mechanism  runs  more  slowly  under  their  influ- 
ence. Here  leading  physicians,  at  present,  place  alcohol,  opium  and 
tobacco,  the  three  being  classed  by  them  as  narcotics;  while  they  class 
tea  and  coffee  with  stimulants. 

Measuring  the  Ability  of  a  Muscle  to  Generate  Energy. — 
Objects  of  the  Lesson:  To  teach  that:  i.  Whenever  or  wherever 
matter  is  moved  work  is  done.  2.  Whenever  or  wherever  work  is  done 
it  is  at  the  expense  of  energy.  3.  Whenever  or  wherever  energy  is 
expended  by  the  body  it  is  through  the  consumption  of  food  eaten  and 
oxygen  breathed.  4.  The  amount  of  energy  the  human  body  can  gen- 
erate is  limited  by  the  amount  of  food  which  can  be  assimilated  and 
oxygen  which  can  be  breathed. 

Raise  a  one  pound  weight  vertically  just  one  foot.  One  unit  of  work, 
called  the  foot  pound,  has  been  done.  Raise  it  two  feet.  Two  pounds 
of  work  have  been  done.  Set  the  seconds  pendulum  used  before  to  vi- 
brating and  raise  the  weight  twp  feet  high  with  each  swing.  Two  units 
of  work  are  done  each  second,  two  units  of  energy  are  expended,  and 
to  produce  this  energy  a  Axed  amount  of  oxygen  and  food  have  been 
required.  A  horse  is  estimated  to  be  able  to  generate  energy  with  suf- 
ficient rapidity  to  lift  550  pounds  one  fpot  high  in  one  second  of  time; 
while  a  man  is  able  to  do  about  one  fifth  of  this  amount  of  work. 

Set  the  pendulum  swinging  again.  Allow  the  class  to  stand  and  raise 
the  body  off  the  heels  onto  the  toes  while  the  pendulum  swings  one  way^ 
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atllow  it  to  drop  back  again  with  the  opposite  swing.  Continue  thk 
movement  until  the  muscles  in  the  calves  of  the  legs  become  weafy, 
keeping  count  of  the  number  of  vibrations  the  pendulum  makes. 
Measure  the  vertical  distance  through  which  the  body  is  raised  by  hold- 
ing a  ruler  against  the  wall  over  the  head  of  the  pupil,  when  his  head . 
just  touches  the  ruler  while  on  tiptoe;  the  distance  between  it  and  the 
head  when  at  rest  is  the  vertical  distance  through  which  the  load  has 
been  lifted.  Suppose  the  body,  weighing  loo  lbs.,  was  raised  through 
two  inches  at  each  effort,  and  the  pupil  was  able  to  continue  the  effort 
only  five  minutes.  How  much  energy  was  being  generated,  and  what 
was  the  horse  power  these  muscles  were  exerting?  One  lb.  lifled  one 
ft.  high  in  one  second  is  the  unit  of  energy.  In  the  experiment  loo  lbs. 
were  lifted  i-6  of  a  foot  high  in  two  seconds  and  this  is  equal  to  8^  lbs. 
lifted  one  ft.  high  in  one  second.  The  two  muscles  together,  then,  were 
generating  energy  at  the  rate  of  8>^  units  per  second,  or  1-66  of  a 
horse  power,  and  according  to  the  supposition  could  continue  that  dur- 
ing five  minutes  only.  Here  then  is  a  result  which  enables  us  to  say 
that  the  muscles  in  the  calves  of  the  legs  cannot  continue  to  generate 
energy  at  the  rate  of  1-66  of  a  horse  power  during  more  than  five  min- 
utes; and  just  as  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  work  these  muscles 
can  do,  so  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  work  any  active  organ  in 
the  body  can  do  in  a  unit  of  time.  This  is  a  very  fundamental  truth, 
and  it  cannot  be  too  fully  appreciated. 

Perhaps  the  most  general  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  tobacco  and 
alcoholic  beverages  by  healthy  people  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they 
slacken  the  vital  processes  which  result  in  the  building  of  tissue,  in  the 
generation  of  energy  and  in  the  removal  of  waste  materials  from  the 
body;  while  at  the  same  time  they  impose  an  extra  burden  upon  the 
body,  without  in  any  way  contributing  energy  for  the  removal  of  that 
burden.  Smoking,  chewing  and  drinking  are  each  muscular  exercises, 
which  require  energy  generated  in  the  body  and  exerted  by  the  muscles 
to  produce  them.  To  bum  ^  of  an  average  cigar  requires  theoretical- 
ly 3.2  gals,  of  air — practically  I  have  found  it  to  be  nearer  four  gals. 
This  must  be  drawn  through  the  cigar  and  expelled  by  muscular  effort 
in  addition  to  that  of  ordinary  breathing;  and  this  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  extra  muscular  effort  imposed  by  smoking.  Individually  and  fbr 
the  moment  the  amount  of  energy  wasted  is  small,  but  the  aggregate  for 
a  lifetime  is  large,  as  can  be  seen  when  we  bear  In  mind  that  tobacco  to 
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the  amount  of  over  200,000  tons  annually  is  either  burned  or  has  its 
juices  expressed  from  it  through  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouths 
of  only  a  portion  of  the  male  population  of  the  United  States.  To- 
bacco relaxes  the  muscles,  making  them  weak,  and  both  it  and  alcohol 
diminish  the  power  of  the  blood  to  carry  oxygen  to  and  waste  from 
them,  and  hence  are  never  used  by  persons  while  in  training  for  any 
great  muscular  endurance. 

Alcoholic  beverages,  by  producing  an  unnatural  thirst  and  by  retard- 
ing discharge  of  waste  materials  from  the  body,  result  in  the  tissues  and 
blood-vessels  becoming  over-charged  with  fluids.  So  greatly  is  the 
thirst  increased  that  Mr.  G.  Thomann — speaking  in  defense  of  the  use 
of  malt  liquors — quoted  in  Science  Jan.  14,  '87 — states  that  the  men 
working  in  New  York  breweries,  where  they  get  beer  free,  average 
about  ten  pints  daily;  and  yet  the  daily  need,  according  to  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson, of  water,  over  and  above  that  taken  with  the  food,  is  only  one 
pint.  These  extra  fluids  must  of  course  be  carried  about  by  energy 
generated  from  the  food  eaten  and  oxygen  breathed;  and  a  large  share 
of  them  must  be  pumped  round  and  round  through  the  body  by  the 
heart,  thus  wasting  muscular  energy  in  still  another  way.  Alcoholic 
beverages  impose  still  another  burden  upon  the  muscular  system,  by 
stimulating  an  abnormal  growth  of  connective  and  fatty  tissues  through- 
out the  body,  thus  increasing  still  farther  the  dead  weight  to  be  contin- 
uously carried  about,  and  making  the  joints  more  diflicult  to  bend. 
Some  alcoholic  beverages,  if  not  all,  affect  the  muscular  fibers  them- 
selves, resulting  in  a  deposit  of  fatty  droplets  in  them  in  place  of  the 
true  contractile  substance.  The  muscular  system  then  is  at  once  over- 
burdened, under-fed,  imperfectly  purified  and  may  be  structurally  dete- 
riorated. 

As  a  book  bearing  upon  this  subject  and  many  others  vital  to  teach- 
ers I  would  recommend  Diseases  of  Modem  Life,  by  Dr.  Richardson. 

F.  H.  King. 

River  Falls,  Wis. 
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ELEMENTARY   COURSE. 

Page.    Read  pages  319  to  361.    History.    Read  pages  203  to  254. 
Physiology.     Read  chapters  17,  18  and  19. 
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ADVANCED    COURSE. 

Quick.  Read  the  article  on  Herbart  Spencer.  The  essays  on  Ed- 
ucation by  Mr.  Spencer,  only  two  of  which  are  discussed  in  thk  paper, 
and  that  only  pardy,  are  of  very  great  value.  Teachers  who  can  do  so 
should  procure  the  book  and  read  it  through  with  care.  The  essay  on 
Moral  Education  has  in  it  suggestions  quite  as  important  and  as  fruitful, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  as  the  two  reviewed  in  this  chapter. 

Fitch.  Read  chapters  IX.,  X.  and  XI.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  value  of  the  discussion  of  the  extremely  important 
topics,  suggested  in  these  chapters.  In  relation  to  grammar,  for  exam- 
ple, the  author  suggests  the  rational  plan  of  treatment;  of  this  there 
can  be  no  question,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  how  few  teachers  work  on 
this  plan  !  The  discussion  of  paraphasing  and  of  the  study  of  literary 
masterpieces  is  not  less  valuable. 

Sully.     Read  chapters  XIII.,  XIV.  and  XV. 

Politics.  Read  chapters  XXXVI.  to  XLII.  The  extreme  brevity 
of  the  statements  of  rights  in  the  first  of  these  chapters,  and  of  duties 
in  the  second,  is  to  be  regretted,  for  many  readers  would  be  profited  by 
a  fuller  discussion  of  them.  But  the  meetings  of  the  circles  afford  the 
opportunity  for  such  discussion,  which  should  be  turned  to  account 

History.     Read  from  page  540  to  571. 

Literature.  In  Brooke  read  to  page  153.  In  Swinton  read  pages 
366  to  454. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Q.  Can  a  majority  of  the  school  board  authorize  a  teacher  to  teach 
on  the  22d  of  February,  and  give  him  credit  for  that  day  ? 

A.  A  teacher  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  22d  of  February  and  all 
other  holidays  occurring  during  term  time,  whether  school  is  taught  that 
day  or  not.  But  he  may  {not)  teach  on  that  day  and  offset  that  against 
some  other  day  not  a  legal  holiday  on  which  he  does  not  teach,  and  thus 
make  it  count  two  days  of  teaching.  [Reprinted  from  February  num- 
ber of  Journal,  where,  by  omission  of  the  word  not  after  the  word  nu^ 
in  the  third  line,  made  the  answer  read  direcdy  contrary  to  the  decision 
given] 
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Q.  Where  a  school  district  proposes  to  build  a  new  school  house, 
can  the  district  be  required  to  select  a  new  site  ? 

A.  No.  Neither  is  there  any  provision  for  appeal  when  the  district 
owns  a  site,  and  votes  to  build  a  new  school  house,  without  any  men- 
tion of  the  site.  The  original  vote  of  the  district  designating  the  site 
and  procuring  the  same  determines  where  the  new  house  must  be  built. 

Q.  May  the  district  board  authorize  a  teacher  to  teach  on  Saturday 
to  make  up  for  a  day  lost? 

A.  No.  The  law  forbids  boards  in  settling  with  teachers  for  wages 
to  count  any  Saturday.  It  is  questionable  also  whether  Saturday  can  be 
counted  as  a  day  of  school  to  make  up  the  six  months  required  by  law. 

Q.  At  the  annual  meeting  the  district  voted  to  have  a  winter  term  of 
four  months,  and  a  summer  term  of  two  months.  May  the  district  board 
for  good  reasons,  maintain  six  months  winter  term,  and  omit  the  sum- 
mer term. 

A.  No.  The  board  is  bound  by  vote  of  the  district,  taken  as 
authorized  by  law.  A  special  meeting  may  be  held,  if  there  are  good 
reasons,  to  change  the  determination. 

Q.  A  special  meeting  is  called  to  vote  upon  allowing  the  school 
house  for  purposes  which  are  not  in  the  interest  of  good  order  or  prop- 
er care  of  the  property  of  the  district.  If  a  majority  vote  in  favor  of 
granting  the  use  of  the  house,  is  there  no  redress  ? 

A.  The  law  intrusts  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  school  house  ex- 
clusively to  the  district  board.  The  board  is  responsible  for  the  house, 
and  the  district  cannot  vote  to  grant  its  use  for  any  purpose  which  the 
board  do  not  approve.     Such  a  vote  has  no  legal  force  or  effect. 

Q.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  town  clerk  in  apportioning  public  school 
money,  where  districts  have  been  divided,  and  a  new  district  has  been 
formed  since  reports  have  been  made  by  district  clerks,  and  filed  in  his 
office? 

A.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  State  has  given  his  opinion  that 
pupils  changed  from  one  district  to  another  by  alterations  of  boundaries 
of  districts  take  with  them  the  status  held  in  the  old  districts.  If  the 
new  district  maintains  three  months,  or  more,  of  the  school  before  the 
apportionment  is  made,  which,  with  the  amount  maintained  by  the  old 
districts  before  change  during  the  year,  equals  or  exceeds  six  months, 
then  the  new  district  is  to  receive  the  apportionment  upon  all  such 
scholars. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Many  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  "  Mathematical  Section,"  a  new  fea- 
ture of  the  Journal  to  be  conducted  by  Prof.  T.  B.  Pray,  of  Whitewater.  It 
will  aim  to  be  practically  useful  to  the  teachers  in  common  and  graded  schools, 
and  will  be  partly  devoted  to  the  solution  and  discussion  of  such  problems  re- 
lating to  mathematical  work  as  may  be  received  from  them.  In  addition,  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  publishing  in  this  number  an  exceedingly  neat  and  inter- 
esting solution  of  an  elgebraic  problem  by  Prof.  Hutton.  The  practical  value  of 
Prof.  King's  papers  becomes  more  apparent  with  each  fresh  installment.  We 
are  sure  that  no  progressive  teacher  of  physiology  in  Wisconsin  can  afford  to  do 
without  them.  We  have  other  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  Journal  which 
we  hope  to  realize  soon.  Among  them  is  a  project  for  issuing,  in  a  series  of 
seven  or  eight  numbers,  an  admirable  little  English  book  on  ''School  Inspec- 
tion," by  Mr.  D.  R.  Feorm,  assistant  commissioner  of  endowed  schools.  It  is 
full  of  practical  suggestions  of  great  value  to  teachers  and  superintendents. 

Elsewhere  will  be  found  several  articles  of  interest  bearing  upon  Teachers' 
Institutes.  The  problem  how  to  make  them  as  efficient  agencies  for  good  as  pos- 
sible is  now  attracting  attention  in  several  States,  and  deserves  serious  study. 
Our  Wisconsin  plan  embodies  several  features  to  which  other  States  are  now 
tending.  By  connecting  the  institutes  with  the  Normal  Schools  unity  is  given 
to  the  training  work  of  the  State,  which  is  further  strengthened  by  the  conduc- 
tors' meetings  and  the  schemes  of  work  issuing  from  them.  Moreover,  we  have 
come  to  recognize  that  the  object  of  the  institute  is  rather  to  train  teachers  in 
the  way  of  doing  their  work  than  to  cram  them  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the 
several  branches.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  are  some  errors  and  drawbacks 
in  the  working  out  of  these  wise  plans.  It  is  possible  and  natural  to  make  this 
unifying  process  too  stringent,  so  that  the  adaptability  of  the  Institute  to  local 
conditions  and  needs  is  sacrificed.  Wisconsin  is  a  large  State;  some  of  its  coun- 
ties are  new  and  but  little  advanced  in  school  work;  others  have  fully  developed 
school  systems  and  teachers  fairly  well  trained.  If  the  institutes  are  to  be  real- 
ly useful  these  differences  of  conditions  must  not  be  overlooked,  nor  a  program 
adapted  only  to  one  set  of  conditions  forced  indiscriminatingly  upon  all.  Unity 
at  such  a  price  is  too  dearly  bought.  But  the  great  difficulty,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  same  institute  contains  elements  so  widely  dissimilar.  A 
teacher  of  eight  or  ten  years'  experience  sits  beside  another  who  is  going  to 
make  her  first  attempt  this  summer;  a  graduate  of  the  University  beside  a  grad- 
uate of  the  district  school.  How  can  the  same  instruction  be  profitable  to  all 
alike  ?  Again,  we  have  seen  Prof.  Hutton  working  heroically  with  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  teachers;  and  our  judgment  is  that  the  work  was  profitable,  but 
the  conditions  intolerable.  Half  that  number  is  as  many  as  one  man  ought  to 
undertake  to  handle,  and  with  half  the  number  he  would  do  twice  as  much  good. 
In  large  institutes,  then,  a  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  seem  to  be  to 
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form  in  some  subjects  a  beginning  and  an  advanced  section.  This  might  at 
least  be  tried  as  an  experiment;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  one  result  of  it 
would  be  a  more  critical  effort  to  adapt  the  institute  closely  to  the  actual  needs 
of  the  teachers.  If  the  conductors  themselves  were  able,  during  one  week  of 
each  year,  to  visit  schools— district  schools  —  with  some  county  superintendent, 
it  seems  probable  that  valuable  suggestions  to  them  would  grow  out  of  this 
close  contact  with  the  work  as  it  is,  and  perhaps  to  the  superintendents  and  to 
the  schools  also.  But,  even  as  to  methods  of  teaching  and  management  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  time  has  come  when  some  knowledge  on  the  part  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  an  institute  may  be  taken  for  granted.  If  not,  what  is  the  significance 
and  value  of  the  examination  in  the  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching  which  all  can- 
didates for  a  certificate  are  required  to  pass  ?  Is  there  any  thing  practical  about 
it?  Is  it  any  thing  more  than  irrelevant  interrogatory  platitudes  on  one  hand 
and  crude  and  inapplicable  guesses  on  the  other  ?  We  need  to  rescue  this  sub- 
ject from  aimlessness  and  inanity,  or  abandon  it  altogether.  Something  has 
been  done  towards  this  by  the  use  of  Page's  book  in  the  Reading  Circles.  To 
make  more  general  the  good  work  which  has  been  done  in  some  counties  with 
this  book,  and  to  join  with  it  some  good  practical  manual  of  methods,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Prince's  Courses  and  Methods,  which  every  one  proposing  to  teach 
must  know  in  order  to  pass  an  examination — this  would  relieve  the  institute 
work  of  much  of  its  indefiniteness,  and  give  the  conductor  a  distinct  basis  of 
common  knowledge  upon  which  to  found  all  his  instructions. 

Slipshod  teaching  is  certainly  very  deplorable,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  done  to  eject  it  from  the  schools,  is  still  by  no  means  uncommon.  It 
is  a  product  of  the  ignorance,  incapacity  or  slothfulness  of  the  teacher.  You 
may  see  it  in  a  reading  class  in  which  mumbling  monotony  of  tone  prevails;  in 
which  enunciation  is  quite  neglected,  final  syllables  are  omitted,  words  run  to- 
gether, consonants  elided,  and  our  manly  and  vigorous  English  tongue  made  to^ 
appear  the  speech  of  hinds  and  sluggards.  We  have  seen  arithmetical  problems 
sprawled  out  over  the  blackboard  in  clumsy  confusion,  and  as  little  attention 
paid  to  the  fact  as  to  the  habitual  and  inexcusable  errors  in  multiplication  and 
division.  The  fault  is  not  confined  to  elementary  English  branches.  Who  can 
forgive  the  teacher  of  beginners  in  Latin  who  permits  a  class  to  blunder  on, 
heedless  as  to  the  quantity  of  syllables,  misplacing  accents,  guessing  confusedly 
at  case  and  tense  forms  ?  Better  a  hundred  fold  that  they  had  never  seen  a 
Latin  book !  How  shall  the  loose  and  shambling  habits  thus  acquired  ever  to 
be  overcome?  How  many  times, in  the  future  will  the  pupil,  if  he  holds  on  to 
study  despite  his  disadvantages,  find  the  false  habits  of  these  early  days  obtrud- 
ing themselves  to  mortify  him,  to  confuse  his  mind  •  with  needless  questionings 
and  doubts  of  himself,  to  put  him  at  a  disadvantage  beside  those  no  abler  than 
he  but  more  fortunate  in  their  early  training?  Slipshod  teaching  cheats  the  pu- 
pil of  his  time  and  the  opportunities  of  youth;  it  deceives  into  believing  that  he 

knows  what  he  does  not  know;  it  handicaps  him  with  habits  of  inaccuracy  and 
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uncertainty;  and  sends  him  out  into  the  world  confused,  blundering,  helpless, 
living  in  twilight,  when  it  was  his  privilege  to  be  strong  and  sure,  and  to  move 
in  full  light.    The  slipshod  teacher  is  a  mind  slayer. 

We  have  examined  a  number  of  manuals  of  methods  for  elementary  schools, 
and  do  not  find  in  any,  except  Ginn  &  Co.'s  "Courses  and  Methods,*'  any  refer- 
ence to  instruction  in  civics.  In  addition  we  have  examined  the  courses  of  study  of 
over  twenty  Wisconsin  elementary  schools  and  find  no  evidence  that  any  effort  is 
made  in  them  to  teach  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  One  ex- 
ception must  be  made.  In  the  Manual  of  Instruction  for  the  Milwaukee  schools 
it  appears  that  the  constitution  is  studied  in  the  eighth  grade — which  is  about 
equivalent  to  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  course  in  many  of  our  cities.  In 
some  schools  notions  of  organization  for  government  are  given  in  connec- 
tion with  geography,  but  probably  in  a  confused  and  unsatisfactory  way.  Thus 
it  appears  that  our  schools  are  furnishing  instruction  in  this  important  subject 
only  to  the  small  number  of  pupils  who  reach  the  higher  department.  More- 
over, no  considerable  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  prepare  manuals  for  such  in- 
struction. We  do  not  know  of  any  which  seem  to  us  quite  suited  to  the  wants  of  in- 
termediate or  grammar  grade  pupils.  It  requires  a  wise  selection  of  topics,  and 
skillful  handling  of  them,  to  make  the  subject  intelligible  to  pupils  of  these 
grades.  Teachers  in  the  grades  cannot  be  expected  to  make  such  selections 
and  devise  such  methods  unaided.  They  have  too  much  work  on  hand,  are 
not  mature  enough,  have  not  sufficient  grasp  of  the  subject.  If,  therefore,  the 
talk  on  this  matter  is  to  bear  fruit,  the  first  step  is  to  secure  the  preparation  of 
suitable  manuals  of  instruction.  Here  is  work  for  the  Institute  of  Civics.  It  is 
well  to  stir  up  the  public,  but  this  stirring  up  needs  to  be  supplemented  with 
some  definite  suggestions  and  helps.  Is  the  Institute  to  confine  itself  to  mere 
talk  ?  Can  it  help  us  to  answer  the  question  what  should  be  done  ?  Can  it  pro- 
duce helps  for  doing  this  work? 

All  teachers  should  take  and  read  an  educational  journal,  and  such  a  journal 
as  serves  to  give  them  a  fresh  impulse  and  interest  in  their  work.  Nothing  will 
contribute  so  much  to  keep  them  out  of  routine  and  humdrum  ways.  None  of 
us  can  live  profitably  by  himself;  we  need  contact, —  collision  if  it  must  be,— 
with  others  to  rouse  us  and  put  us  upon  doing  our  best.  A  good  educational 
journal  furnishes  this  contact — sometimes  collision  doubtless,  for  it  is  very  like- 
ly to  say  that  with  which  we  cannot  agree.  It  stimulates  us  to  think  upon  topics 
pertaining  to  our  work;  it  makes  us  part  of  the  great  body  of  teachers  who  read 
.  it,  and  so  keeps  us  in  the  current  of  living  thought  and  effort  in  our  own  pur- 
suit. To  look  upon  it  merely  as  a  means  for  learning  new  methods  is  a  great 
.  mistake.  Part  of  its  mission  is  to  suggest  school  room  devices,  and  to  offer 
school  room  helps;  but  this  is  only  a  part.  Part  of  its  office  is  also  to  "tell  the 
news,"  to  keep  us  posted  as  to  what  is  going  on;  but  this  also  is  only  a  part 
Its  chief  mission  is  to  stimulate,  to  interest  in  educational  problems  and  projects, 
:to  bring  us  into  relation  with  the  best  thought  and  purpose  of  the  great  body  of 
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teachers  to  which  we  belong.  Its  periodical  appearance  to  perform  these  offices 
bec«oies,  in  time,  a  part  of  the  routine  life»  but  does  not  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  interest  with  which  we  go  to  our  duties  spring  from  this  source  ?  The 
really  vigorous  and  progressive  worker  takes  good  care  to  keep  himself  abreast 
of  his  own  times  by  taking  and  reading  a  journal  devoted  to  his  special  pursuit. 
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HUNTING  MYOPIA. 

We  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  following  letter  to  call  attention  in  general  to 
the  very  important  matter  of  which  it  treats,  and  publish  with  it  some  valuable 
suggestions  for  preventing  the  growth  of  myopia  among  pupils  of  our  public 
schools — an  evil  which  careful  observations  show  to  be  on  the  increase  in  con- 
sequence of  bad  school  habits: 

Dear  Dr.  Stearns:  I  send  you  herewith  some  notes  of  observations  made 
upon  the  eyesight  of  pupils  in  this  school,  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
school  year,  with  reference  to  myopia. 

The  test  used  was  Monnoyer's,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.  Whole  number  of 
pupils  tested,  211.  Age,  from  13  to  30  years.  Sex,  66  young  men,  144  young 
women. 

Of  the  whole  number,  159,  or  75  per  cent,  had  normal  vision  or  but  an  incon- 
siderable deficiency.  Of  the  remainder,  eight  persons  showed  95  per  cent,  of 
normal  vision;  twelve  had  90  per  cent.;  eleven,  80  per  cent.;  five,  70  per  cent.; 
one,  60  per  cent. ;  four,  50  per  cent. ;  three,  40  per  cent. ;  three,  30  per  cent. ; 
while  four  showed  less  than  10  per  cent. 

A  considerable  number  were  found  to  be  quite  unequal  in  the  range  of  the 
two  eyes;  but  as  I  did  not  test  for  this  inequality  with  sufficient  care  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  work,  the  exact  number  of  cases  cannot  be  given.  Eleven  cases 
were  detected,  but  the  true  number  must  be  much  larger.  A  few  of  the  extreme 
cases  are  noted,  as  follows:  No.  i  has  20  per  cent,  of  normal  vision  in  the  right 
eye,  and  only  2  per  cent,  in  the  left.  No.  2  has  8  per  cent,  in  the  right  eye  and 
40  per  cent,  in  the  left. 

Recurring  to  the  general  result,  31  persons,  or  one  in  seven,  have  but  80  per 
cent,  or  less  of  the  normal  range;  20  persons,  about  one  in  ten,  have  but  70  per 
cent,  or  less. 

As  between  the  sexes,  it  appears  that  the  young  men  have  much  better  eyes 
than  the  young  women,  90  per  cent,  of  the  former  have  normal  vision  as  against 
70  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  Without  attempting  to  draw  inferences  from  these 
facts,  I  submit  them  for  the  consideration  of  others. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  the  above  data  in  any  way  that  seems  to  you  most 
useful.    It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  profitable  thing  to  have  similar  work 
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done  in  all  the  Normal  Schools.  It  seems  to  us  here  that  we  have  the  right  to 
demand  of  those  pupils  seriously  myopic  that  they  shall  at  least  wear  the  proper 
glasses  as  one  condition  of  education  at  public  expense  for  the  work  of  teaching. 
I  should  perhaps  have  said,  above,  that  the  testing  discovers  a  good  many  pairs 
of  weak  eyes  not  really  myopic.  Yours  ever, 

Albert  Salisbury. 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  MYOPIA. 

Myopia  has  developed  to  a  greater  extent  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try, and  has  accordingly  been  more  thoroughly  and  systematically  studied  there. 
The  following  rules  for  avoiding  it  were  adopted  two  or  three  years  ago  by  the 
section  on  hygiene  of  the  Berlin  Teachers'  Association,  and  are  believed  to  con- 
tain the  best  practical  suggestions  in  this  subject  yet  given  to  the  public: 

I.  Prohibit  the  use  of  the  eyes  in  reading  or  writing  when  the  light  is  obscure 
or  excessive,  and  when  in  motion. 

II.  Insist  upon  a  correct  posture  in  reading,  with  reference  to  (a)  light  (b) 
erect  posture,  (c)  holding  book  or  (d)  position  of  writing  paper. 

III.  The  book  should  be  held  at  an  angle  of  40*^  with  the  table  and  at  arms 
length  from  the  eyes.  A  little  observation  will  teach  any  one  that  this  angle  is 
the  most  convenient. 

IV.  For  writing  or  study,  the  top  of  the  desk  or  table  should  be  three  or 
four  centimeters  higher  than  the  elbows  are  when  the  arms  hang  at  the  side. 
The  front  edge  of  the  seat  should  be  two  inches  under  the  front  edge  of  the  ta- 
ble, and  both  the  fore-arms  should  be  supported  on  the  table,  the  left  hand  be- 
ing occupied  in  hold  the  paper  or  book.  The  back  of  the  pupil  should  be  prop- 
erly supported  especially  the  lower  part. 

V.  The  copy  book  should  be  held  obliquely  before  the  middle  of  the  body, 
so  that  the  lines  are  perpendicular  to  the  edge  of  the  desk.  Writing  large  and 
plain. 

VI.  There  should  be  short  pauses  for  rest,  little  home  work,  and  practice  in 
looking  at  a  distance. 


WORD  ANALYSIS. 

Editor  of  Journal:  Please  give,  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal,  a 
good  method  of  teaching  Word  Analysis  I  have  just  been  continuing  the  work 
of  a  class  after  the  regulation  tactics  and  have  to  confess  that  it  is  the  most 
senseless  piece  of  mummery  that  I  was  ever  partner  to.  A  brief  test  reveals  the 
fact  that  a  glib  analysis  and  definition  of  words  by  formula  is  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  power  to  determine  the  meaning  of  words  whose  known  elements 
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are  strangely  combined.     I  can  get  little  evidence  of  independence  and  power. 

W. 
The  question  as  stated  above  shows  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  real  purpose 
of  this  study.  That  it  is  fruitless  in  the  hands  of  those  who  do  not  know  what 
that  purpose  is  need  surprise  no  one;  but  that  a  teacher  who  clearly  compre- 
hends the  purpose  fails  of  his  result  is  an  indication  that  the  method  of  the  or- 
dinary text-books  is  radically  wrong.  That  method  may  be  described,  as  the 
telling  tnethod.  It  consists  essentially  in  telling  (i)  what  the  roots,  prefixes  and 
suffixes  mean;  and  (2)  what  a  certain  number  of  select  words  composed  of  them 
mean.  Thus  the  study  is  largely  memorizing  matter  placed  before  the  pupil; 
or  if  he  is  asked  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  some  words  the  matter  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  cost  him  the  least  possible  amount  of  effort  and  reflection.  For 
this  it  would  be  wise  to  substitute  the  method  of  investigation.  In  this  it  is 
manifest  that  (i)  above  must  be  told  and  learned;  but  (2)  should  be  found  out 
by  the  pupil  for  himself:  and  the  exercises  of  investigation  should  by  so  inter- 
mingled with  those  of  learning  as  to  make  the  latter  interesting  and  easy.  Of 
course  a  good  dictionary  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  books  for  this  sort  of  study. 
Let  the  teacher,  for  example,  give  out  a  few  root  words  for  the  pupils  to  work 
with,  preparing  as  many  derivatives  and  compounds  from  them  as  they  can  for 
the  following  recitation.  Of  course  the  meanings  of  the  derivatives  should  be 
required.  Or  prefixes  may  be  given  out  and  a  certain  number  of  words  con- 
taining them  may  be  required  as  the  exercise.  This  sort  of  exercise  is  likely, 
after  a  time,  to  become  mechanical.  It  should  therefore  be  supplemented  by 
extempore  exercises,  in  analyzing  words  given  out  in  the  recitation  by  the  teach- 
er. Pupils  need  not  only  to  learn  what  a  new  instrument  is  and  how  to  use  it, 
but  also  to  have  sharp  drill  in  the  use  of  it  that  they  may  acquire  genuine  skill. 
Two  weeks'  vigorous  competitive  work  in  determining  off-hand  the  mean- 
ings of  well  selected  words — graded  according  to  their  knowledge  and  capac- 
ity—will do  more  to  give  this  sort  of  skill  than  a  whole  term  spent  in  the  or- 
dinary mechanical  routine  work  with  a  text -book  in  Word  Analysis.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  they  should  be  challenged  to  use  what  skill  they  have  acquired  on 
every  suitable  occasion.  In  the  reading  class,  the  grammar,  geography  or  arith- 
metic, no  opportunity  of  applying  the  new  instrument  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
unused,  until  a  habit  of  seeing  the  meaning  of  words  in  their  elements  is  thor- 
oughly fixed  in  them.  The  schools  too  often  content  themselves  with  giving 
knowledge,  end  neglect  the  more  important  duty  of  giving  skilly  and  the  habit 
of  using  knowledge. 


OUR  INSTITUTES. 


Mr.  Editor:  I  read  with  much  interest  your  comments  in  the  March  Jour- 
nal on  the  teaching  of  the  constitutions  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  relation  of 
the  Institutes  to  the  instruction  in  this  subject.    The  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
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Institutes  properly  to  meet  this  demand  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  ought  to 
be  discussed.  A  brief  glance  at  the  Institute  circulars  for  the  past  five  years 
will  show  that  provision  has  rarely  been  made  for  systematic  instruction  in  this 
study.  The  conductors  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  presenting  subjects  which 
they  are  forbidden  to  introduce.  Term  after  term  and  year  after  year  they  are 
sent  out  with  a  syllabus  of  primary  and  intermediate  work,  and  teachers  come 
again  and  again  to  a  banquet  of  hash  warmed  over.  From  utter  shiftlessness, 
and  something  of  incompetency,  the  committee  last  year  refused  to  prepare  a 
new  circular,  but  greeted  the  great  body  of  teachers  in  this  State  with  the  same 
well-worn  baby -talk  and  **  Mother  Goose  Melodies."  A  finer  illustration  of 
heroic  devotion  to  a  good  cause  could  scarcely  be  found  than  the  sufferance  of 
the  teachers  under  such  treatment.  Petitions  for  advanced  work  in  the  Insti- 
tutes have  been  treated  with  contempt  and  their  advocates  ridiculed.  In  the 
conductor's  meetings  the  free  expression  of  opinion  has  been  checked  by  sneers 
and  denunciations.  A  more  tolerant  and  catholic  spirit,  that  will  listen  to  the 
suggestions  of  those  who  do  not  always  tramp  in  the  same  little  tow-path  that 
others  pursue,  will  do  something  to  make  the  Institutes  the  "agency  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  school  that  they  are  supposed  to  be." 

O.  E.  Wells. 
Appleton,  Wis. 


INSTITUTES  IN  OTHER  STATES. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Cleveland,  offers  in  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  '^Some 
Observations  on  Pennsylvania  Institutes"  from  which  we  take  the  two  or  three 
paragraphs  which  present  the  most  important  variations  from  Wisconsin  prac- 
tices. 

The  Institute  Season. — There  lies  before  me  a  list  of  the  Pennsylvania  insti- 
tutes for  the  last  season,  embracing  these  items:  "County,"  "place  of  meet- 
ing," and  "date."  One  institute  is  set  for  August,  one  for  September,  thirteen 
for  October,  sixteen  for  November,  thirty  for  December,  and  two  for  January, 
1887.  October  is  a  better  institute  month  than  December,  but  December  is  bet- 
ter than  July  or  August.  There  can  be  no  question  that  if  Ohio  institutes,  as  a 
whole,  came  later  they  would  be  much  more  effective.  Save  at  the  sea-shore, 
July  and  August  are,  per  se,  the  worst  institute  months  in  the  year;  and  yet  the 
larger  number  of  Ohio  institutes  fall  in  them. 

Evening  Lectures. — The  evening  lectures  of  an  Ohio  institute  commonly  re- 
late pretty  directly  to  the  regular  work,  at  least  to  education.  The  Pennsylva- 
nia usage  appears  to  be  a  course  of  popular  lectures  and  entertainments,— say 
three  lectures  and  a  concert.  An  effort  is  made  to  sell  as  many  course  tickets 
as  possible  to  citizens;  the  teachers  sometimes  pay  a  reduced  price  for  these 
tickets,  and  sometimes  come  in  under  the  enrollment  fee.     Popular  men  are  en- 
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gaged  to  give  these  lectures,  and  high  prices  are  often  paid  them.  The  lecture 
course  is,  therefore,  a  decided  feature  of  the  week.  I  can  sec  some  objections- 
to  making  the  lectures  so  prominent  a  feature;  but  one  of  the  good  results  is  the 
large  numbers  of  citizens  who  attend,  and  who  are,  in  a  measure,  brought  with- 
m  the  influence  of  the  institute.  On  the  whole,  the  yearly  institute  is  much, 
more  of  an  event  in  a  Pennsylvania  town  of  5,000  inhabitants  than  it  is  in  an- 
Ohio  town  of  the  same  size.  Here  the  tendency  is  for  teachers  and  citizens  to* 
fall  farther  and  farther  apart. 

Money. — The  Pennsylvania  county  superintendent  has  much  more  funds  at 
his  disposal  than  the  Ohio  executive  committee  has.  He  receives  $200  direct 
from  the  county  treasury;  and  this  sum  is  much  increcsed  by  the  teachers'  fees 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  lectures.  A  superintendent  of  a  county  like  Summit, 
holding  his  institute  in  Akron,  would  have,  if  he  managed  his  lectures  well,  J600 
or  $800  at  least,  at  his  disposal,  ard  he  would  lay  out  his  work  accordingly. 

/«  New  York  the  discussion  over  compulsory  attendance  at  the  institutes  still 
goes  on.  At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Association  of  School  Commissioners 
and  Superintendents  recently  State  Superintendent  Draper  spoke  as  follows: 

"  Institute  work  has  met  with  wide-spread  and  out-spoken  objections.  Part 
of  the  villages  have  been  in  open  rebellion  against  the  law  compelling  attend- 
ance. This  puts  on  us  the  obligation  of  making  these  institutes  so  valuable  that 
teachers  cannot  afford  to  stay  away.  We  may  as  well  begin  to  understand  first 
as  last  that  no  law  will  make  teachers  attend  an  institute  not  worth  attending. 
I  have  said  to  the  villages,  withhold  your  opposition  one  year,  and  if  during  that 
time  we  do  not  make  our  institutes  worth  your  while,  then  I  will  unite  with  you 
in  repealing  the  law.  The  trouble  with  our  institutes  has  been  that  they  were 
picnics.  A  gala-day  will  do  for  a  day,  but  not  for  a  week.  There  has  been  no 
grip.  I  propose  to  make  it  necessary  for  teachers  to  attend  institutes  as  regu- 
larly as  they  do  their  own  schools,  and  that  the  exercises  of  the  day  shall  be  as 
methodic  as  in  the  best  schools  at  home.  ,  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  bring 
forward  the  best  instructors  we  can  obtain.  Our  normal  school  men  have  taken 
hold,  with  mutual  advantage  to  the  teachers  and  to  themselves.  They  have 
seen  more  practically  and  familiarly  the  needs  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  We 
must  have  smaller  institutes,  tn  every  case  of  a  district  institute  the  report  has 
been  favorable.  Four  hundred  teachers  make  a  mass  meeting,  and  definite  work 
is  impossible.  We  have  tried  the  district  institute;  it  has  succeeded,  and  we 
are  going  to  carry  it  into  effect.  As  to  help  of  local  teachers,  some  are  reported 
to  say,  'We  don't  propose  to  put  our  unpaid  work  into  competition  with  the 
paid  work  of  instructors.'  If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  has  stood  in  our  way 
it  is  that  every  teacher  has  worked  for  himself  and  not  for  his  profession.  But 
I  had  a  double  purpose  in  calling  on  local  teachers.  They  have  been  very  free 
in  their  criticisms  on  the  conductors,  and  I  have  thought  they  would  be  more 
sparing  when  they  had  opportunity  to  unload  their  wisdom  on  the  platform." 
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MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 

Will  you  please  solve  the  following  problem:  How  shall  a  board  12  ft.  long, 
one  foot  wide  at  one  end,  and  2  ft.  wide  at  the  other,  be  cut  by  a  line  parallel  to 
the  ends  so  as  to  divide  its  area  equally?  E.  P.  H. 

I.  This  question  may  be  put  more  broadly,  as  follows:  Where  shall  a  line  be 
drawn,  parallel  to  the  bases  of  a  trapezoid,  to  cut  off  any  required  portion  of  its 
area? 

Nf 

Let  A  B  DC  be  the  given  trapezoid.     Complete  the 
triangle  C  D  M.     Let  C  D  be  designated  by  B,  A  B  by 
b,  NO  by  H,  N  S  by  1,  MN  by  h.     Let  K  represent 
'         the  fractional  part  required. 
/  M  AB,  MPR  and  MCD  are  similar  triangles. 

A         B         N  B  :  b  =  H  --  h  :  h ;  hence  h  ---  =^-^  and  M  O  -  H 
—  n  —  D 

/,/_  R         S     ^   *^-    #i^b-     ^^NS       ^'^S       h-:-l-3 

(B- bn.^_bH^  altitude  of  M  P  R. 

/'  AreaofABDC=-(B  t  b)  (^).     .'.areaABRP 

/ o       KH  ,„       ,, 

C  D  (B  r  b). 

Area  of  MPR       MAB-ABRP-^  (r^)   '   ^  ^^       ^^  " 


"C- 


2 
K(B«   -b«)\ 


2(B-b)        / 

MPR:MCD  -MS:MO,  (Areas  proportional  to  squares  of  homologous 
lines.)    That  is, 

•b«^4- K(B«  — bM\  /B\/B^H[^\  WB -b)l -fbHy  /  BJF^V 
"V        2(B— b)        /•V2/VB-b/     'V         B-b  /    •    VB-b/ 

Dropping  denominators,  canceling  H  from  first  couplet,  B*  from  consequents, 
taking  sq.  root,  and  reducing,  we  have  (B  —  b)  1  -f  b  H  -^  H  l  b«  -^  K  (B  —  b) 

.-.  l-=g"  ^  (vV  :   K(B«   -b«)-b),  and  SO-^H   -1  =g^ 


b 


(B- VbM    K(B«-b«")) 


Applying  either  of  these  formulae  we  find  SO—  5.05633  and  N  S  =^6.97367,  ap- 
proximately. 

2.  Will  you  please  explain  the  solution  of  the  following  problem,  which  belongs 
to  a  class  I  have  never  understood  very  well:  A  man  can  row  4  miles  an  hour 
in  still  water,  but  requires  1:12  hours  to  row  4  miles  up  stream.  How  long  will 
it  take  him  to  row  4  miles  down  stream  ?  G. 
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The  three  elements  involved  in  all  such  questions  are  rate,  time,  and  distance, 
whose  relations  to  each  other  are  of  course  known.  The  only  difficulty  here  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  three  different  rates  are  involved.  His  rate  up  stream  is  of 
course  less  thin  in  still  water  by  just  the  rate  of  the  stream.  Let  x  —  rate  of 
stream,  in  miles  per  hour. 

Then  4 — ;r  =  rate  up  stream,  and 
4-f-^=rate  down  stream. 

— ^  —  ^  6  i-5ths,  hence  x  is  found,  and 
4 — -** 

—^-^  —  time  required. 

4  ~r  -^^ 

Since  this  problem  is  found  in  a  practical  arithmetic,  perhaps  the  class  have 
not  yet  acquired  the  use  of  the  equation,  and  for  such  pupils  the  following  is 
suggested:  The  distance,  four  miles,  being  constant,  has  evidently  no  effect 
upon  the  answer.  If  a  man,  who  can  row  a  certain  distance  per  hour  in  still 
water,  requires  6-5ths  of  an  hour  to  row  the  same  distance  up  stream,  in  one 
hour  he  would  only  row  5-6ths  as  far;  hence  the  stream  retards  him  i-6th  of  his 
rate.  Then  when  going  down  stream,  in  an  hour  he  would  go  i-6th  more  than 
his  usual  distance,  or  7-6ths,  hence  to  go  the  same  distance  would  require  6-7ths 
of  an  hour. 

3.  How  can  the  following  proposition  be  demonstrated  ?  If  a  triangle  A  B  C  be 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  three  tangents  to  a  circumference  whose  center  is 
o,  two  of  which,  A  M  and  A  N,  are  fixed,  while  the  third,  B  C,  touches  the  cir- 
cumference at  a  variable  point  P;  the  perimeter  of  the  triangle  A  B  C  is  con- 
stant, and  equal  to  A  M  -i-  A  N.  M. 

Who  will  send  a  satisfactory  solution  ? 

T.  B.  Pray. 

Whitewater,  Wis. 


A  SOLUTION  IN  ALGEBRA. 


Some  time  ago  Mr.  Harper  fired  this  innocent  looking  problem  at  his  teachers: 
Given  ;r*  -f-j/*  -  341  and  x  —y  =  i  to  find  x  and>'.  It  has  been  going  the 
rounds  of  Grant  county  and  the  parts  adjacent,  and,  judging  from  the  tenor  of 
letters  that  come  to  me  about  it,  it  has  been  causing  no  little  "puzzlement," 
among  the  younger  teachers  and  others  having  time  to  "wrestle  with  hard 
sums."  I  .send  you  a  solution  which  seems  to  me  quite  a  neat  one.  So  far  as 
I  have  tested  it,  it  seems  to  be  sufficient  for  the  solution  of  any  problem  in  which 
the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  two  numbers  and  the  difference  of  the  two  numbers  are 
^ven  in  decimal  notation. 


^':^df±?:^;}f-<i— <i^- 
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Put  z  -\-  Yz—x,  and  z  —  yi^=y.    Then  the  ist  eq.  becomes  2^3  f  ^  2*  = 


341.     Orz3+  ^  z^-^^f' 
4  2 


Multiplying  both  members  hy  z,  za  f  "^"^  =  ^"^^^  =  31  (  '  ^"  Y 
Adding  ("^)'  to  both  members,  za  -f-  312:2  ^-  ("")'  f  31  ("^)- 
Completing  sq.,  both  members,  z^  -h  31^3  -f  ('^j)*  ^   (^20'  ~^  ^^  (^2^ 


Extracting  sq.  root,  52  +  ^^  ==  "^  -f  ^'. 
Whence  z  ~  ^%,  2  -\-  }4  ~6  and  z  —  }4 


A.  J.  HUTTON. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

WORDS  FOR  THE  WORKERS. 

A  MAN  should  never  blush  in  confessing  his  errors,  for  he  proves  by  his  avowal 
that  he  is  wiser  to-day  than  yesterday. — /Rousseau. 

For  many  purposes,  nothing  serves  so  well  as  the  Socratic  method  of  ques- 
tioning. Its  plan  is  to  have  the  person  who  answers  the  questions  make  appli- 
cations of  his  statements,  and  thus  circumscribe  them  until  he  reaches  the 
truth.  For  instance,  a  child  says  that  a  strait  is  a  narrow  body  of  water.  The 
teacher  shows  him  a  river  and  calls  his  attention  to  its  narrowness.  The  child 
then  takes  a  new  position  by  saying  that  a  strait  is  a  narrow  body  of  water  that 
does  not  flow.  A  second  application,  is  made  this  time  to  a  long  and  narrow 
lake.  By  this  process,  his  mind  is  thoroughly  waked  up,  and  he  sets  to  work  to 
discover  the  real  distinction  of  the  strait.  He  may  say  a  long  narrow  body  of 
waterjoining  another  body  of  water,  etc.  Finally  the  idea  is  restricted  to  its 
true  meaning,  viz. :  a  narrow  body  of  water  connecting  two  larger  bodies  of  wa- 
ter. 

Children  are  not  sent  to  school  to  learn  facts,  but  to  learn  how  to  use  them. 
Facts,  and  plenty  of  hard  ones,  too,  are  lying  in  wait  for  them  at  every  comer 
in  life.  Children  can  as  easily  store  up  a  valuable  amount  of  these  in  school- 
days as  they  can  eat  next  week's  dinner  to-day.  But  to  learn  that  the  difference 
between  a  straight  line  and  a  crooked  one  is  also  the  difference  between  straight 
dealing  and  crooked,  even  if  only  in  the  matter  of  an  answer  to  a  question;  to 
learn,  best  of  all,  that  this  is  a  world  where  things  go  by  laws,  and  that  it  is  pos- 
sible, to  some  extent,  to  find  out  these  laws;  this  is  worth  time  and  study.  It 
is  a  development  of  the  faculties,  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  education. 
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"It  is  not  what  the  best  men  do,  but  what  they  are,  that  constitutes  their 
truest  benefaction  to  their  fellowmen.  Certainly  in  our  own  little  sphere,  it  is 
not  the  most  active  people  to  whom  we  owe  the  most.  Among  the  common 
people  whom  we  know,  it  is  not  necessarily  those  who  are  busiest,  not  those 
who,  meteor-like,  are  ever  on  the  rush  after  some  visible  change  and  work.  // 
is  the  lives  like  the  stars,  which  simply  pour  down  on  us  the  calm  light  of  their 
bright  and  faithful  being,  up  to  which  we  look,  and  out  of  which  we  gather  the 
deepest  calm  and  courage." — Phillips  Brooks. 


SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  Language  Work. — i.  Call  on  each  child  of  the  class  in  turn  to  give  the 
name  of  something  he  has  seen.  For  example,  they  may  name  a  tree,  a  book, 
a  wagon,  a  girl.  Starting  a  second  time,  request  each  child  to  add  a  descriptive 
word  to  the  name  he  has  already  given;  as,  a  maple  tree,  a  large  book,  a  noisy 
wagon,  a  pretty  girl.  On  the  third  round  each  pupil  is  to  tell  where  his  object 
was;  as,  a  maple  tree  in  a  field;  a  large  book  on  my  desk;  a  noisy  wagon  in  the 
road;  a  pretty  girl  in  a  carriage.  This  exercise  may  be  extended  by  adding 
phrases;  and  other  modification  will  suggest  themselves. 

2.  Another  device  for  developing  the  power  to  build  many  details  into  a  sin- 
gle sentence  is  the  following:  The  teacher  writes  upon  the  board  a  brief  sen- 
tence, for  the  class  to  copy,  as  The  horse  runs.  She  then  says,  add  a  word  tell- 
ing what  sort  of  a  horse;  another  telling  how  he  runs;  a  phrase  telling  where  he 
runs;  another  telling  why  he  runs;  and  so  on.  The  various  results  secured  will 
be  interesting  to  the  class. 

In  Geography. — i.  Have  the  pupils  "choose  sides,"  as  you  have  done  many 
times,  perhaps,  in  the  old-fashioned  spelling  school  of  blessed  memory.  Have 
the  leader  on  one  side  name  a  town  and  give  its  county.  State,  or  country,  as 
New  Orleans,  La.  The  leader  on  the  opposite  side  gives  the  name  of  a  town 
whose  initial  letter  is  the  final  letter  in  Orleans,  as  Springfield,  111.  The  names 
will  come  rapidly  for  the  first  round,  perhaps.  When  the  speed  begins  to  slack- 
en, lap  down  the  following  rules:  i.  Any  one  repeating  a  name  already  given 
misses.  2.  Any  one  failing  to  give  the  State  or  country  misses.  3.  No  one 
shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  minute  in  which  to  find  a  name.  There  is 
something  more  than  knowledge  and  fiin  to  be  gained  from  such  an  exercise. 

2.  Use  topical  recitation  as  much  as  possible,  and  after  a  pupil  .has  recited  as 
much  as  he  can  upon  a  given  topic  encourage  other  members  of  the  class  to 
ask  questions  upon  the  topic.  When  questions  ai  e  asked  which  cannot  be  sat- 
isfactorily answered  have  them  written  down  to  be  investigated  and  answered 
at  the  next  recitation.  Also  encourage  pupils  to  obtain  information  regarding 
any  topic  of  the  recitation  from  any  source  within  their  reach,  and  give  oppor- 
tunity for  presenting  this  additional  information  after  the  topic  has  been  recited 
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upon.  To  prevent  confusion  when  much  information  is  secured  in  this  way 
briefly  summarize  it  in  single  words  or  phrases,  and  sum  it  up  before  taking  an- 
other topic. 

3.  Let  a  pupil  write  or  tell  lists  of  articles  found  for  sale  in  groceries.  Have 
this  neatly  written  on  the  board  in  full  sight  of  the  pupils,  as  early  in  the  week 
as  Wednesday.  Have  it  understood  that  on  Friday  afternoon,  with  the  maps 
before  the  school,  and  with  the  books  of  reference  near  by,  time  will  be  spent 
in  talking  about  these  various  things.  From  what  countries  they  come,  how 
they  are  produced,  for  what  are  they  used,  etc.  Let  all  who  can,  find  pictures 
to  illustrate  any  of  these  points.  The  teacher  needs  to  have  a  little  supply  of 
general  knowledge,  in  order  to  direct  the  talk  along  certain  lines.  The  tea, 
coffee,  spices,  dates,  olives,  flour,  sugar,  etc.,  will  bring  out  many  interesting 
ideas.  It  will  assist  this  exercise  if  a  large  map  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
world  be  outlined  on  the  board.  On  this  map  let  the  names  of  various  articles 
be  written  as  nearly  in  the  locality  of  their  growth  as  possible. 

In  Arithmetic. — i.  Insist  that  each  member  of  the  class  shall  "make  up"  a 
problem  involving  the  principles  of  the  work  in  hand.  The  required  problems 
must  be  concise,  exact,  original,  of  small  denominate  numbers,  not  intricate. 
At  first  the  problems  will  be  crudely  made  and  reluctantly  presented,  but  as  the 
innovation  grows  into  custom  this  all  wears  away,  and  the  pupils  take  delight 
in  making  their  own  arithmetic.  The  principle  becomes  firmly  fixed  in  this  way, 
the  technical  terms  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  relation  of  the  terms  appre- 
hended aud  clear. 

2.  Let  the  pupil  think  of  some  number,  but  not  tell  what  it  is.  The  teacher 
is  then  to  indicate  certain  operations  to  be  performed  upon  it;  as,  multiply  by  8, 
divide  by  4,  add  3,  multiply  by  4,  subtract  6,  divide  by  2.  When  the  pupil  tells 
his  result  the  teacher  will  tell  what  the  number  thought  of  was.  To  accomplish 
this  she  will  take  x  for  the  number,  and  perform  the  same  operations  upon  it  as 
the  pupil  is  told  to  perform.  Her  result  will  tell  her  what  to  do  with  the  pupil's 
answer  in  order  to  find  the  original  number.  After  a  time  show  the  class  how 
the  result  is  obtained  and  let  them  take  the  teacher's  place  in  the  work. 

In  Spelling. — It  is  important  to  form  the  habit  of  observing  quickly  the 
spelling  of  difficult  words.  The  following  device  will  serve  to  cultivate  this: 
Let  the  teacher  select  several  words  likely  to  be  difficult  to  the  class,  and  write 
on  the  board  simple  sentences  each  containing  one  of  these.  Hang  a  map  so 
as  to  cover  the  work.  When  the  time  for  the  exercise  arrives,  roll  up  the  map 
so  as  to  show  the  lowest  sentence,  and  leave  it  exposed  only  long  enough  for 
the  class  to  read  it.  When  they  have  written  it  test  the  spelling  of  the  difficult 
word.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  sentences,  making  the  time  of 
exposure  to  view  as  brief  possible.  It  is  better  that  one  or  two  fail  to  get  the 
sentence  than  that  the  drill  in  accurate  and  rapid  observation  of  details  be  lost 
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PROBLEMS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  How  many  posts  are  required  to  inclose  a  quarter-acre  lot  of  66  feet  front- 
age if  the  posts  are  placed  6  feet  apart  ?  Ans.  78. 

2.  How  many  2-inch  pickets,  placed  two  inches  apart,  will  inclose  the  lot  in 
the  last  question  ?  Ans.  1,386. 

3.  A  box  made  of  2-inch  plank  is  3  ft.  4  in.  long,  2  ft.  8  in.  wide,  and  i  ft.  6  in. 
high:  it  has  no  lid.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  cover  the  box  completely  inside 
and  outside  with  gold  leaf  at  $2  per  square  foot?  Ans.  |i.oo. 

4.  How  many  feet  of  lumber  are  there  in  three  i  js^-inch  16-foot  boards,  whose 
breadths  are  respectfully,  12,  14  and  15  inches?  Ans.  68>^  ft. 

5.  How  many  feet  of  lumber  are  there  in  100  pieces  of  14-foot  siding  6  inches 
wide  ?  Ans.  700  ft. 

6.  What  is  the  cost  per  yard  of  a  6-foot  sidewalk  of  2-inch  plank,  at  $12  per 
M.,  laid  on  3  stringers  3x4  inches,  costing  $10  per  M.?  Ans.  25  cts. 

7.  How  much  lumber  is  there  in  one  gable  of  a  barn  30  feet  wide  if  the  roof 
be  third  pitch  ?  Ans.  150  ft. 

8.  Starting  from  Chicago,  I  go  200  miles  due  west,  than  250  miles  due  north, 
than  100  miles  due  east,  then  350  miles  due  south,  then  100  miles  due  east,  than 
150  miles  due  north.     How  far  and  in  what  direction  am  I  from  Chicago  ? 

Ans.  50  miles  south. 

9.  Two-foot  wood  is  piled  to  the  height  of  6  feet.  How  long  must  the  pile  be 
to  contain  3  cords  ?  Ans.  32  feet. 

10.  At  the  rate  of  ii\%  rods  a  minute,  how  many  hours  will  a  train  be  in  go- 
ing from  Boston  to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  498  miles  ?  Ans.  2 1  y^  hours. 


LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

1.  Express  each  of  the  following  in  at  least  two  different  ways,  changing  both 
the  construction  and  the  language: 

The  atmosphere  is  composed  principally  of  two  gases — oxygen  and  nitrogen. 
His  prices  were  higher  than  any  other  portrait  painter  had  asked. 
Water  is  indispensable  to  both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  world. 
The  chief  supplies  of  gold  are  obtained  from  California  and  Australia. 
To  the  mariner  the  barometer  is  of  great  service  by  enabling  him  to  foretell 
the  approach  of  a  storm. 

2.  Correct  the  following: 

Did  the  boy  that  found  the  money  return  it  ? 

I  will  go  with  you  if  I  had  time. 

Sparkling  water  refreshed  the  traveler  from  a  cool  spring. 

An  attentive  pupil  learns  easy. 

Her  mother  asked  you  and  I  to  come. 

They  that  honor  me  I  will  honor. 

It  is  a  secret  between  her  and  I. 
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Let  every  boy  answer  for  themselves. 

Let  anybody  guess  this  riddle  if  they  can. 

Go  and  lay  down  and  rest  yourself. 

What  do  you  like  best,  cold  meat  or  hot? 

Mary,  can  I  go  with  you  ? 

For  three  days  I  neither  ate  or  slept. 

The  boy  fell  in  the  river  while  fishing. 

He  don't  live  at  Boston  now. 

The  whole  crowd  were  entirely  broken  up. 

The  ship  and  all  her  crew  was  lost. 

The  cat  is  laying  by  the  fire. 

3.  Contract  the  following  complex  sentences  to  simple  ones: 
{a)  It  attracted  the  attention  of  all  that  were  present. 

{b)  It  is  probable  that  he  is  not  the  author. 
{c)  He  stayed  with  us  while  the  trial  was  going  on. 
{d)  Most  of  the  painters  whom  she  employed  were  foreigners. 
{e)  I  did  not  hear  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  spoke  last. 
(/)  When  he  was  fourteen  years  old  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer. 
"{g)  I  can't  let  go  unless  he  gives  permission. 

(A)  When  he  learned  how  much  it  was  worth  he  was  greatly  elated. 
(z)  The  age  in  which  we  live  is  noted  for  marvellous  inventions. 
(y)  He  felt  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  statements  which  the  lecturer  had 
made  were  correct. 

4.  WVite  single  words  or  expressions  for  each  of  the  groups  of  three  words  in 
the  following  paragraphs: 

Wheat,  oats,  barley;  potatoes,  onions,  celery;  mustard,  ginger,  pepper;  pens, 
paper,  lead-pencils;  iron,  lead,  tin;  tweed,  flannel,  print. 

Hawks,  eagles,  condors;  cheese,  butter;  coffee,  sugar,  tea;  camel,  ox,  goat, 
sheep;  wood,  coal;  beer,  tea,  water;  powder,  shot,  cartridges;  wagon,  cutter, 
sleigh. 

Rifle,  revolver,  gun;  coffee,  tea,  kerosene,  cider;  kindness,  benevolence,  truth- 
fulness; drunkenness,  murder,  theft;  tables,  chairs,  stoves;  chess,  quoits,  croquet. 

5.  Combine  into  not  more  than  ten  sentences: 

Once  the  weather  was  very  dry.  A  crow  was  thirsty.  She  searched  every- 
where for  water.  She  could  not  find  a  drop.  She  was  croaking  for  sorrow. 
She  spied  a  jug.  She  flew  down  at  once.  She  eagerly  pushed  in  her  bill.  It 
was  of  no  use.  There  was  plenty  of  water  in  the  jug.  She  could  not  reach  it 
The  neck  of  the  vessel  was  so  narrow.  She  tried  for  half  an  hour  to  reach  it 
It  was  in  vain.  She  attempted  to  tip  the  jug  over.  It  was  too  heavy  for  her. 
She  could  not  stir  it.  She  was  in  despair.  She  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up. 
A  new  thought  struck  her.  It  was  to  drop  stones  into  the  jug.  Then  the  water 
would  rise  higher.  In  time  it  would  rise  to  her  bill.  She  was  nearly  fainting 
with  thirst.  She  set  bravely  to  work.  She  dropped  in  stones.  Each  time  the 
water  rose.     Not  half  an  hour  passed.    The  clever  crow  had  drunk  her  fill. 
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OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

TWO  DRAWING  MANUALS. 

Two  manuals  on  drawing  which  lie  before  us  illustrate  the  progress  now  mak- 
ing in  developing  the  usefulness  and  suggestiveness  of  this  branch  of  study. 
The  first  of  these  is  entitled  The  Use  of  Models:  a  Teachers'  Assistant  in  the 
use  of  the  Prang  Models  for  Form  Study  and  Drawing  in  Primary  Schools. 
(Prang  Educational  Co.,  Boston;  190  pp.).  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  vol- 
ume is  to  make  form  study  in  the  primary  school  thoroughly  objective,  by  caus- 
ing the  pupils  to  gain  their  elementary  notions  through  the  combined  action  of 
touch,  sight,  and  the  muscular  sense;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  develop  their 
power  to  express  this  knowledge  through  language  and  through  drawing.  This 
idea  is  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of  modem  pedagogy.  This  method  of  learn- 
ing corresponds  with  the  natural  instincts  of  the  child,  which  are  systematically 
directed  by  the  teacher,  and  gives  rise  to  real,  complete  and  definite  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  form.  The  instinct  to  turn  new  knowledge  to  account,  which 
is  so  constantly  manifested  in  the  plays  of  children,  is  made  use  of  by  leading 
them  to  produce  and  enjoy  beauty  of  form  and  of  arrangement  as  they  create 
them,  by  modeling,  cutting,  folding  and  drawing;  and  is  still  further  directed  to 
giving  a  free  and  fitting  use  of  language  to  express  the  ideas  which  interest  them. 
The  book,  and  the  models  whose  use  it  is  designed  to  explain,  are  adapted  to 
the  first  and  second  years*  work  of  the  primary  school. 

The  other  book  is  Krusi's  Drawing  Manual  for  Teachers — Analytic 
Series,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  209  pp.).  It  is  a  study  of  the  principles  of  design, 
followed  by  a  progressive  series  of  exercises  in  the  drawing,  first  of  mathemat- 
ical forms,  and  then  of  natural  forms  conventionalized,  as  they  are  used  in  dec- 
orative art;  leading  up  to  the  construction,  according  to  correct  principles,  of 
complex  ornamental  designs.  The  work  is  therefore  adapted  to  more  mature  pu- 
pils, whom  it  introduces  to  a  somewhat  reflective  study  of  drawing,  which  is  no 
longer  a  merely  mechanical  art,  nor  even  merely  imitative,  but  calls  for  the  in- 
telligent application  of  somewhat  complex  principles,  and  for  original  inventive 
work.  The  author  says:  *'  Drawing  is  a  universal  language.  In  all  instruction 
the  two  primary  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  are,  power  to  express  an  idea,  and 
power  to  understand  a  drawing.  The  course  should  be  elastic;  some  pupils  are 
reached  through  the  understanding,  others  through  the  natural  taste.  Vary  the 
instruction,  giving  it  from  both  points  of  view,  scientific  and  artistic."  It  is  this 
view  of  drawing  as  an  instrument  of  expression  and  also  an  instrument  of  cul- 
ture, appealing  both  to  the  taste  and  to  the  understanding,  which  deserves  em- 
phasis. The  book  is  replete  with  practical  sugestions  for  the  formation  of  cor- 
rect habits  and  for  detailed  class-room  work,  which  we  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  practical  teachers  of  drawing. 
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—  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene:  a  manual  for  the  use  of  colleges, 
schools  and  general  readers,  by  Jerome  Walker,  M.  D.  (Midland  Publishing 
Co.,  Madison,  Wis.,  415  pp.),  is  one  of  the  books  recommended  for  use  in  the 
schools  of  the  State  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
It  seems  to  us  an  eminently  practical  and  useful  book.  It  has  grown  out  of  the 
lectures  of  a  practicing  physician  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn  for  eight 
years,  and  many  of  the  chapters  have  been  revised  by  specialists.  The  purpose 
of  its  author  has  been  to  cover  alhpoints  important  for  the  general  student,  and 
to  omit  such  as  are  likely  to  be  of  little  value  to  him.  Besides  the  excellent  pre- 
sentation of  general  physiology  and  hygiene  the  book  contains  two  features  of 
especial  value — the  full  and  practical  chapter  on  Emergencies  and  what  to  do 
in  them,  and  an  appendix  of  notes  illustrative  of  the  text.  These  are  for  the 
most  part  brief  extracts  from  important  works,  and  are  so  well  chosen  and  so 
suggestive  as  to  be  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  The  mechanical  appearance 
of  the  book  is  deserving  of  especial  praise  and  its  illustrations  are  admirable. 
The  Midland  Company  publish  other  excellent  books,  as  will  be  seen  by  their 
advertisement  on  another  page. 

— Worman's  School  Room  Friend,  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Worman,  (Chicago,  \V. 
Harrison;  121  pp.)  is  a  book  of  practical  suggestions  on  reading,  reciting  and 
impersonating,  to  which  is  appended  a  lecture  on  True  and  False  Elocution. 
The  author  says  that  his  work  is  not  a  treatise  on  elocution,  and  recognizes  the 
faults  which  have  brought  disrepute  upon  professional  reading  and  professional 
training  in  that  subject.  His  suggestions  are  carefully  considered  and  keep 
within  the  range  of  good  taste.  They  are  valuable  to  the  public  speaker  as 
well  as  to  the  teacher. 

—  Some  Curious  Flyers,  Creepers,  and  Swimmers,  by  James  Johonnot, 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  224  pp.)  concludes  the  admirable  series  of  supplementary 
natural  history  readers  prepared  by  its  author.  It  is  like  the  others  in  plan,  fiill 
of  fresh  and  entertaining  matter,  and  adopted  to  fourth  reader  pupils,  whom  it 
can  hardly  fail  to  interest  in  natural  history. 

—  Latin  Word  Building,  by  Charles  O.  Gates,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  160 pp.) 
furnishes  one  means  of  more  effectively  teaching  the  Latin  vocabulary,  which  is 
now  recognized  to  be  of  great  importance.  The  author's  plan  is  to  select  the 
more  important  root  words,  learn  their  exact  meaning,  and  afford  abundant 
practice  in  applying  them  to  ascertain  the  meanings  of  compounds.  His  book 
furnishes  abundant  materials  for  this  work  and  for  drill  on  inflectional  forms. 

—  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  are  publishing  a  valuable  series  of  Outline  Maps  for 
the  use  of  geography  and  history  classes.  Ten  of  them  are  before  us.  The 
outlines  are  faintly  sketched  upon  firm  paper,  and  admirably  adapted  for  class 
use.  In  geography  physical  features,  productions,  population,  geology,  climate, 
etc.,  may  be  developed  upon  the  maps  by  the  use  of  shading  and  color.  In 
history,  changes  of  states,  marches  of  armies,  routes  of  explorations,  etc.,  may 
be  represented.  The  value  of  such  exercises  to  a  class  will  be  readily  appreci- 
ated by  practical  teachers.     In  addition  they  issue  a  valuable  large  outline  map 
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of  the  United  States  in  four  sections,  each  26x42  inches,  on  which  the  locations 
of  the  principal  cities  are  indicated  by  dots.  Small  maps  of  the  United  States 
1 1X18  inches  are  also  furnished  for  use  of  the  class.  These  are  printed  on  white, 
tough  paper  in  blue  ink.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  valuable  teach- 
ing instrument  in  history  and  geography  than  these  maps. 

—  Elements  of  English,  by  George  H.  Ricker  (Interstate  Publishing  Co., 
Chicago;  100  pp.)  consists  of  lessons  on  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  simple  sen- 
tence adapted  to  youug  pupils  It  also  contains  lessons  on  spelling,  punctua- 
tion, capitalizing  and  letter  writing. 

—  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  issue,  in  a  little  pamphlet,  Dr.  Luce's  Synopsis  of 
THE  Nature  and  Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Narcotics,  presenting  in  brief 
outline,  the  chemical  nature,  physiological  action  and  pathological  effects  of 
these  drugs.     28  pp. 

—  Little  Speeches  for  Little  People,  (Chas.  A.  Bates,  Indianapolis; 
locts.;)  is  a  pleasant  collection  of  short  poems  for  primary  pupils. 

—  Palmer's  Piano  Primer,  (H.  R.  Palmer,  New  York;  192  pp.)  comes  with 
the  hearty  commendation  of  several  pianists  of  national  repretation.  It  treats  of 
the  rudiment  of  musical  notation,  and  piano  forte  technique,  and  presents  such 
valuable  aids  as  Schumann's  68  rules  for  beginners,  Czemey's  Letters  or  the  art 
of  playing  the  piano  forte,  etc. 

—  Home  and  School  Songs,  by  Louis  C.  Elson  (Inter  State  Publishing  Co. ; 
64  pp.  40  cts.)  is  an  attractive  illustrated  book  of  simple  songs  for  young  child- 
ren, m^ny  of  them  exercise  songs,  marching  songs  and  imitative  songs. 

—  Announcements. — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  will  soon  add  to  their  Monographs 
on  Education,  a  paper  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Gemung  of  Amherst  College,  on  The  Study 
ofRheioric  in  the  College  Course, — ^The  same  house  will  publish  May  ist  The 
Earth  in  Space,  a  manual  of  astronomical  geography,  by  E.  P.  Jackson. — ^Thy 
also  announce  a  new  edition  of  Prof.  Shum way's  A  Day  in  Ancient  Rome,  of 
which  nearly  forty  thousand  copies  have  already  been  sold.  It  is  a  vivid  and 
captivating  description  of  the  ancient  city,  and  fully  illustrated. — Ginn  &  Co. 
will  issue  in  April  the  Adelphi  of  Terence,  with  stage  directions,  by  Henry 
Preble,  instructor  in  Harvard  College. — A  literary  curiosity  for  students  of 
Skakespeare  is  soon  to  appear,  in  'The  Legend  of  Hamlet,"  prepared  from 
original  researches  among  old  manuscripts,  hy  the  late  George  P.  Hansen, 
formerly  consul  to  Elsinore.  Mr.  Hansen's  researches  show  that  the  original  of 
Shakespeare's  character  was  somewhat  of  an  untamed  savage,  who  lost  very 
little  time  in  deliberating  on  questions  of  philosophy.  Charles  H.  Kerr  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  are  the  publishers. 


MAGAZINES  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

—The  Library  Magazine  for  March  presents  a  most  attractive  table  of  con- 
tents, and  at  one  dollar  per  year  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness.    We  name  only  twQ 
Voi^  XVU.,  Ho.  4.-4, 
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or  three  of  its  attractions:  Mr.  Gladstone's  Locksley  Hall  and  the  Jubilee;  Ag- 
gressive Weeds  by  Grant  Allen;  Prof.  Caird's  Goethe  and  Philosophy;  Univer- 
sity Education  in  the  United  States,  by  Pres.  C.  K.  Adams,  etc, 

—  St,  Nicholas  maintains  its  place  at  the  head  of  magazines  for  young  people. 
The  April  number  is  full  of  attraction  among  which  we  reckon  Olive  Thome's 
article  on  Working  Monkeys;  Miss  Pennell's  Harrow  on  the  Hill;  Gen.  Badeau's 
Story  of  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor,  etc. 

— Education  for  March  opens  with  an  able  plea  for  Poetry  in  Education,  from 
the  French  of  Felix  Pecaux;  The  Foundation  Principles  of  Government;  En- 
glish Grammar;  The  History  of  the  Civil  War;  Old  and  New  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing Latin,  are  other  thoughtful  papers.  This  is  probably  now  the  leading  edu- 
cational magazine  in  America.  Its  publisher,  Wm.  A.  Mowry,  of  Boston,  has 
also  lately  established  Common  School  Education,  a  very  attractive  monthly  for 
common  school  teachers  which  is  meeting  with  well-deserved  favor. 

—  In  the  April  Atlantic  Edmund  Kirk's  A  Suppressed  Chapter  of  History, 
which  tells  the  story  of  an  effort  to  negotiate  for  peace  made  with  Pres.  Lincoln's 
approval,  and  Miss  Guiney's  amusing  sketch  of  A  Tory  Parson,  will  attract  at- 
tention first.  Besides  these  are  Holmes*  Hundred  Days  in  Europe,  Miss  Mil- 
ler's A  Mocking  Bird's  Nest,  Russia  in  Asia,  General  McClellan,  etc. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

'-rin  the  Wisconsin  Summer  School  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  an  ed- 
for  Teachers,  to  be  opened  at  the  State  ucational  exhibit  from  this  State  at  the 
University  about  the  middle  of  July  and  National  Educational  Association  in 
continue  for  four  weeks,  the  instruction  Chicago  this  summer.  Although  the 
in  physiology  and  zoology  will  be  un-  sum  is  less  than  seemed  desirable,  it 
der  the  charge  of  Prof.  Birge;  Prof,  still  renders  a  worthy  e.xhibit  from  Wis- 
Daniells  will  have  the  chemistry;  Prof,  consin  possible.  Now  everything  de- 
King,  of  River  Falls,  the  physics  and  pends  upon  the  activity  and  earnestness 
botany;  Prot.  Heritage  the  Latin,  and  of  school  officers  and  the  committees 
Prof.  Steams  the  psychology  and  gen-  appointed  to  arrange  and  supervise  the 
cral  methods.  Such  arrangements  will  work.  What  is  to  enter  into  the  ex- 
be  made  as  to  afford  ample  opportun-  hibit?  Not  examination  papers  njeiely 
ity  for  laboratory  work  and  the  use  of  or  chiefly.  Some  of  these  to  show 
libraries  and  other  educational  facilities  school  work  may  be  valuable,  but  a  li- 
of  the  city.  It  is  hoped  that  the  estab-  brary  of  examination  papers  is  not  like- 
lishment  of  this  school  during  the  pres-  ly  to  receive  attention,  and  has  really 
ent  summer  will  have  an  immediate  little  value.  Other  things  show  the 
and  beneficial  effect  upon  the  teaching;  school  quite  as  well,  even  better  —  cat- 
especially  of  science,  in  the  high  schools  alogues  with  courses  of  study,  ata- 
of  the  State.  logues  of  libraries,   inventories  of  ap- 

— A  bill  has  passed  the  Legislature  paratus,  photographs  or  engravings  of 

appropriating  two  thousand  dollars  to  school  buildings,  specimens  of  drawing 
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with  plan  of  the  work  pursued  in  the 
school  and  its  use  in  other  branches  of 
instruction,  penmanship  so  arranged  as 
to  show  progress  of  pupils,  language 
work  so  as  to  show  plan  and  character 
of  the  work,  special  aids  to  teaching 
which  have  originated  in  the  school, 
and  so  on.  It  is  hoped  that  the  indus- 
trial exhibit,  the  kindergarten  exhibit, 
that  of  the  Normal  Schools,  and  of  the 
various  State  schools  will  be  especially 
full  and  interesting.  It  is  hoped  that  all 
who  labor  for  the  exhibition  will  bear  in 
mind  the  limited  sum  at  the  disposal  of 
the  committee,  and  plan  with  a  view  to 
wise  economy  of  expenditure. 

—At  the  National  Association  only 
one  topic  will  be  considered  at  a  session 
and  ample  time  allowed  for  discussion. 
The  topics  for  the  general  association 
are:  The  Psychological  and  Pedagog- 
ical Value  of  the  Modern  Methods  of 
Elementary  Culture,  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Davidson,  of  New  Jersey;  The  Art  and 
Method  of  Questioning  Adapted  to  Or- 
dinary School  Work,  by  Supt.  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  of  Missouri;  Questions 
Suited  to  Test  and  Examination  Exer- 
cJses,  by  J.  J.  Ligert,  of  Tennessee; 
Educational  Influences  and  Results  of 
the  Ordinance  of  1787,  by  Dr.  I.  W. 
Andrews,  of  Ohio;  The  Relation  of  the 
University,  College  and  Higher  Tech- 
nological Schools  to  the  Public  Sys- 
tem of  Instruction,  by  Pres.  Angell,  of 
Michigan;  Manual  Training,  by  Gen. 
Francis  A.  Walker. 

—The  railroads  will  sell  teachers  and 
all  school  officers  going  to  the  National 
Association  "round- trip  tickets'*  from 
all  principal  stations,  to  Chicago  and 
return,  for  one  fare,  plus  two  dollars 
(f  2.00)  to  pay  for  a  membership  coupon.. 
Tickets  good  going  from  July  5  to  15, 
and  returning  to  Sept.  10,  inclusive. 
Excursions  are  arranged  to  Alaska,  Pa- 
cific Coast,   Yosemite  Valley,   Yellow 


Stone  Park,  Lake  Superior  region, 
Omaha,  Denver,  and  all  Rocky  Moun* 
tain  poins,  Mexico  and  all  Southwest 
sections,  at  very  low  rates.  It  is  also 
expected  that  excursions  eastward  from 
Chicago  to  Niagara  Falls,  Chatauqua, 
Saratoga,  White  Mountain  region,  and 
all  points  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  in  Canajla,  will  be  arranged. 

— The  Nicollet  high  school  has  a  libra* 
ry  fund  which  is  steadily  adding  valuable 
volumes  to  the  library  shelves.  During 
the  winter  months  a  successful  evening 
school  has  been  maintained. 

— The  Council  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  at 
Topeka  came  to  hand  early  in  March. 
The  Council  is  wise  probably,  but  cer- 
tainly not  enterprising.  It  takes  seven 
months  for  its  officers  to  get  out  a  pam- 
phlet of  84  pages — from  July  until  the 
following  March !  And  yet  they  levy  a 
special  tax  on  members  in  order  to  issue 
the  proceedings  promptly,  before  the 
Association  reports !  If  this  is  prompti- 
tude, pray  what  would  deliberation  be  ? 
As  a  record  of  the  proceedings  the  re- 
port is  very  meagre.  It  contains  the 
papers  but  only  such  brief  notes  of  the 
valuable  discussions  upon  them  as  serve 
to  show  principally  who  took  part. 

— In  the  report  of  the  public  schools 
of  La  Crosse,  just  issued,  Supt.  Hardy 
says:  "The  Board  has  recognized  the 
desirableness  and  the  value  to  the 
schools  of  special  preparation  for  teach- 
in?,  by  making  the  wages  of  a  graduate 
of  the  high  school  who  attends  a  nor- 
mal school  one  year  and  then  becomes  a 
teacher  in  our  schools,  seventy-five  dol- 
lars more  per  year  than  the  wages  of 
one  who  does  not  take  such  course. 
Has  not  the  time  come  when  it  is  best 
for  the  Board  to  take  more  advanced 
ground  on  this  question,  and  require 
some  professional  training  for  teach- 
ing." 
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—The  Spartatiy  published  by  the 
Sparta  high  school,  has  a  spicy  article 
on  The  Schools  and  the  Boys,  from 
which,  we  clip  the  following:  '*In  the 
Sparta  high  school  the  boys  outnumber 
the  girls.  In  the  lower  departments  this 
&ct  still  remains  true.  But  in  the  low- 
est primary  departments  the  girls,  this 
year,  far  outnumber  the  boys.  The 
question  which  agitates  the  Spartan  is 
'  Where  are  the  girls  ?  *  and  it  can  think 
of  no  answer  more  satisfactory  than  this 
one,  they  are  in  the  primary  depart- 
ments. Years  hence,  when  the  grades 
now  forming  in  the  primary  depart- 
ments reach  the  high  school,  the  girls 
will  outnumber  the  boys.  Then  some 
wiseacre  will  come  forward  and  pro- 
claim, that  something  is  wrong  with  our 
system  of  education,  which  has  driven 
the  boys  from  the  high  school,  when,  in 
truth,  they  were  not  there  to  be  driven 
away.  We  do  not  think  that  the  Sparta 
high  school  is  an  exception  in  having 
more  boys  than  girls.  The  writer  has 
been  connected  with  several  high 
schools  in  the  State,  and  in  each  of 
them  the  boys  often  exceeded  the  girls 
in  number,  and  then,  at  times,  the  girls 
would  be  in  the  ascendency.  This  ex- 
cess was  more  often  determined  by  the 
relative  proportion  of  boys  to  girls  in 
the  grade  promoted  into  the  high 
school,  than  by  any  other  cause." 

— The  attendance  at  Albion  Acad- 
emy during  the  winter  has  nearly 
reached  one  hundred.  Under  the  man- 
agement of  Prof.  S.  L.  Maxson  the 
school  seems  to  have  entered  upon  a 
period  of  prosperity. 

— The  Tremont  House  in  Chicago 
will  be  the  Wisconsin  headquarters  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association. 

— ^The  following  committees  have  been 
appointed  by  the  general  committee  of 
the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association 


on  the  National  Association:  City 
Schools:  W.  E.  Anderson,  W.  H. 
Beach,  Albert  Hardy.  District  Schools: 
E.  C.  Wiswall,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Sherwin, 
Henry  Severin.  Industrial  Exhibit:  J. 
K.  McGregor,  E.  R.  Smith,  L.  H.  Clark. 
Kindergartens:  Mary  J.  McCuUough, 
Helen  M.  Dewey.  State  Schools:  A 
O.  Wright,  J.  W.  Swiler,  Mrs.  Sarah  F. 
C.  Little.  University  and  Colleges: 
W.  C.  Whitford,  Alexander  Kerr,  A 
W.  Burr.  Normal  Schools:  The  pres- 
idents of  the  five  schools.  Business 
Colleges:  R.  G.  Deming.  C.  H.  Keyes 
has  been  appointed  general  mana^^  of 
the  exhibit 

—Prof.  R.  D.  Salisbury,  of  Beloit 
College,  expects  to  leave  for  Europe  at 
the  close  of  the  spring  term,  and  to 
spend  a  year  or  two  abroad  in  study. 

— A  series  of  very  interesting  teach- 
ers' meetings  have  been  held  during 
the  winter  in  Vernon  county.  Occa- 
sional programs  which  have  come  to 
our  hands  show  that  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  timely  and  practical.  The 
attendance  has  been  large,  reaching  on 
one  occasion  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  teachers  bear  witness  to  the  inter- 
est and  profit  of  these  gatherings. 

—  Prof.  Albert  Markham,  of  Milwau- 
kee died  suddenly  the  last  of  Febru- 
ary. He  has  been  long  identified  with 
the  educational  interests  of  Wisconsin 
and  Milwaukee,  through  the  Academy 
which  bore  his  name  and  which  he 
founded  and  built  up.  He  devoted 
some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  this 
institution,  .which,  under  his  manage- 
ment, acquired  an  excellent  reputation 
for  scholarship.  The  institution,  we 
understand,  is  to  pass  under  the  charge 
of  Prof.  C.  H.  Hutchins,  for  so  many 
years  superintendent  of  schools  at  Fond 
du  Lac,  a  man  well  suited  for  the  posi- 
tion. 

—  Supt  Hoskins,  of  Jackson  county, 
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makes  a  suggestion  in  his  circular  an- 
nouncing the  spring  Institute  which 
seems  to  us  worthy  of  wide  currency. 
He  says:  '  *  If  you  expect  to  be  present 
at  the  Institute,  prepare  a  list  of  ques- 
tions which  are  not  satisfactorily  an- 
swered in  the  books  accessible  to  you. 
Let  the  questions  be  practical,  and  re- 
late to  your  work  in  regard  to  methods 
of  study,  teaching,  school  government, 
or  school  law.  Bring  the  paper  with 
you,  and  retain  it  the  first  four  days. 
If  any  questions  remain  unanswered, 
hand  them  to  me,  and,  after  classifying 
them,  I  will  present  them  to  Prof.  Gil- 
Ian,  who  will  doubtless  give  the  desired 
information.'' 

—The  new  law  regarding  Teachers' 
Certificates,  passed  by  the  Legislature 
still  in  session,  provides  that  a  second 
grade  certificates  shall  be  good  for  two 
years  instead  of  one,  and  a  first  grade 
good  for  four  years.  It  also  gives  the 
superintendent  power  to  refuse  a  certifi- 
cate to  candidates  whose  character  is 
not  above  reproach,  and  authorizes  him 
to  accept  the  ranking  given  in  another 
county  when  in  his  judgment  it  is  desir- 
able to  do  so. 

—We  quote  another  paragraph  from 
Supt  Hardy's  report  of  the  high  school: 
"The introduction  of  more  elementary 
science  in  the  first  year,  with  illustra- 
tive and  practical  experiments,  per- 
formed by  the  pupils  themselves,  has 
not  only  aroused  and  stimulated  the 
pupils  to  more  earnest  and  correct  hab- 
its of  thought  and  study,  but  it  has  also 
had  the  effect  to  hold  them  longer  in 
school,  especially  the  boys." 

— Prescott  has  already  commenced 
the  construction  of  a  new  high  school 
building,  to  cost  (15,000,  and  to  be  pro- 
vided with  the  best  modem  apparatus 
for  heating  and  ventilating. 

—What  of  the  township  high  school  ? 
Our  eye  has  fallen  on  the  following  par- 


agraph regarding  the  new  one  at  Little 
Wolf,  occurring  in  the  report  of  Supt. 
Wells:  From  the  day  the  vote  was 
taken  to  the  opening  of  the  school  the 
pupils  of  the  village  and  district  schools 
set  to  work  eamesdy  to  prepare  for  the 
entrance  examinations,  and  with  such 
success  that  the  first  trial  secured  the 
requisite  number  for  the  organization. 
Others  have  since  been  admitted  on 
similar  terms,  and  we  have  now  about 
35  pupils  receiving  instruction  from  a 
graduate  of  the  full  course,  at  White- 
water. No  other  single  measure  within 
my  observation  has  awakened  such  in- 
terest or  enthusiasm  in  the  schools,  or 
caused  such  vigor  in  and  relish  for 
study."    Good. 

— The  high  school  at  Delavan  has 
lately  added  some  fifty  volumes  to  its 
library.  The  library  now  contains  288 
volumes. 

— The  Merrillan  high  school  has  late- 
ly added  twenty-five  dollars  worth  of 
books  to  its  library,  and  purchased 
seventy-five  dollars  worth  of  appara- 
tus. 

^oney  Saved  I 

School  books,  old  and  new,  cheap.    Teach- 
ers' books ;  also  mlscellaneons  books  constant- 
ly on  hand.    An;  book  furnished.    State  what 
edition  Is  wanted.    Enclose  stamps  for  reply. 
QBO.  J.  BROWN, 
485  State  St.  Madison,  Wis. 


mn  I  /lYYTmn  I  Onr  New  School  Aids  are 
rKAliHKKS'  °<»c<l  forvcondnctlns  day 
iUAVllliUUi  schools  In  good  qnfet  or- 
der.  £ach  set  contains  SIS  boantiful  chromo 
excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards  elegantly  lith- 
ographed in  ninety  different  deslens,  colors  and 
mottoes ;  price  per  set,  (1 ;  hAlf  set  106  cards 
SOc.  Large  set  samples  pretty  chromo  day 
school  reward,  prise,  fine  gift-cards  and  teach- 
ers' school  supplies,  SOc.  Price  list  and  few 
samples  ft«e:  all  postpaid  A.  J.  FOUCH  A 
CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 

AfiEHTS  lAKTED  S's' 

ploymont.    Addrens 
TI1A  1   Q    1?    Pa     34  *  36  Madison  At., 
1116  R.  0.  r.  tO.|      CHICAGO,  ILL, 


Gtiool  I^ooksl 

Wright's  Exposition  Wisconsin  Constitution $  .50 

Wright's  Exposition  United  States  Constitution 75 

(Both  bound  in  one  volume,  |i.oo.) 

Salisbury's  Phonology  and  Orthoepy ' 50 

Teachers'  Complete  Record  (Red  Line  Series),  combines  in  one  book, 
Daily  Register,  Class  Record  and  Annual  Record  of  Pupils.  Has  offi- 
cial endorsement  of  State  Superintendent i.oo 

Walker's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Introduction  Price,  |i.oo  1.50 
This  Physiology  Is  written  with  special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  High  Schools,  Semi 
naries  ann  Colleges.  Eminent  specialists  in  this  line  of  work,  claim  it  is  the  btH  now  in  nse 
It  has  been  adopted  by  our  St«te  Superintendent  and  State  Board  of  Health,  and  is  already  in 
use  in  many  of  the  schools  in  our  State.  Liberal  terms  for  introduction  and  to  the  trade.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars  ana  full  particulars. 

WANTED.— A  Few  Good  Agents. 

MIDLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 

SOME  POSITIONS  .IN  WISCONSIN  FILED  BY 

The  Teachers'   Co-operative  Association, 

1  70  state  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Principalships. 

Fond  du  Lac,  |i,5oo;  Whitewater,  $1,500;  Shell  Lake,  $750;  Juneau,  I700; 
Patch  Grove,  J600;  Hammond,  I400. 

Professorships. 

Beloit,  $1,500;  Galesville,  }6oo;  Oshkosh  (State  Normal),  $700;  Black  River 
Falls,  |6oo;  Platteville  (State  Normal),  |6oo;  Wausau  (High  School),  $500. 

Primary,  Grammar,  Kindergarten. 

Chippewa  Falls,  $450;  Oconto,  I400;    Beloit,   $450;   Marinette,   $450;   Green 
Bay,  I450;  Black  River  Falls,  $400;  Marinette,  $500. 

Send  postal  for  circulars  and  samp)les  of  positions  filled  in  other  States.   Now 
is  the  time  to  register  for  fall  vacancies. 

Address,  ORVILLE  BREUER, 

168-170  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Latin  and   Greek 

a8othe"lNTERLIN- 

.„  ASKICS."   Sample  page 

Wmttier,  10c.;  Id  George  Eli-t,  10c.;  In  Robert  |  aud  catjiloirno  of  School-Books,  free.    C.  D«- 
Brownliig'8  Poetry,  26c.;  In  Politics,  10c.;  Ten    Silver  &  80^8,  No.  (cc.)  1108  Walnat  Street, 


°"o"uS^r  LITER  ATUKli  SIUDY  |  HOM  E-''^V«"t. 

Stuldea  in  Lowell,  10c.:  in  Holmee,  Bryant  and  I  ^^^  ^^^  *^EAR-CLASi 


Great  Novels,  a  gnlde  to  Englisb  fiction,  10c:  1  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Unity   Clubs,    telling   how    to   lorm    reading 
circles,  10c.;  Manuar  Training  in  Edacatlon, 


26c.  Any  or  all  pent  post  free  on  receipt  oJ 
price.  Addrees  CHAULES  H.  KERR  *&  CO., 
PubliBhers,  175  DearbDrn  Street,  Chicago. 

Teachers  Wanted! 

Of  all  kinds.  PrincipalB  and  Aesietants;  also 
several  for  Art,  Mnelc,  Etc.  Application -form 
and  information  free.    Address, 

The  Correspondence  University,   - 
Mention  thte  paper.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ILL   YOU  SEND  TO  PAY? 

Will  you  scud  for  our  prbk  canvw*- 
Ing  outfit  TO  DAY !  If  not,  why  not? 
It  coHts  YOU  notbinff  to  make  n  trial 
canvass.  THE  PENNY  WEEKLY 
ic  an  ele<zaut  IG-pa^epauer  and  is  on- 
ly 50  cents  per  year.  Six  raoothi*  on 
trial,  with  premiums,  35  cents.  Nine 
out  often  persons  who  have  that  amonnt  jn 
tbe5r  pockets  will  subscribe.  Each  subscriber 
receives  52  weekly  copies  of  the  cheapest  pa 
per  published  In  the  world,  a  snbscribei's 
Cbrtificate  op  Inquiry,  and  a  book  of  52 
Penny  »Aeekly  Inquiry  Coupons.  Sendto-d«y. 
Address  THfc  PEN^  Y  WEEKLY.  Chicago 
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ABOUT  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

Discipline  is  the  means  by  which  instruction  is  rendered  possible,  and 
is  an  instrument  of  education  in  itself.  As  the  first,  it  secures  order,  the 
prime  necessity  of  school.  * '  That  is  the  best  order  in  which  the  best 
work  can  be  done.*'  It  is  not  a  matter  of  silence.  Work  is  the  stand- 
ard. It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  create  such  conditions  that  the 
greatest  results  may  be  attained  with  the  least  effort.  Such  conditions 
do  not  exist  where  noise,  lawlessness,  and  whispering  are  prevalent; 
where  pupils  are  listless  and  inattentive,  not  responding  cheerfully  and 
promptly  to  every  requirement;  or  where  a  teacher's  strength  is  wasted 
by  continual  effort  to  secure  discipline.  It  is  surprising  how  the  entire 
machinery  of  school  may  be  clogged,  a  teacher's  powers  wasted,  and 
her  efforts  thwarted  by  inattention  to  these  details;  and,  if  greatly  neg- 
lected, school  becomes  but  a  place  of  torment  to  all  concerned. 

Discipline  is  also  an  instrument  of  education.  When  the  State  makes 
education  compulsory,  she  consideres  it  a  preperation  for  citizenship; 
but  the  good  citizen  must  have  a  well  disciplined  life  as  well  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic.  In  the  broadest  and  most  important  sense,  disci- 
pline is  character-building.  Education  has  been  defined  as  the  develop- 
ment of  character.  Vastly  more  important  is  it  to  train  character  than 
to  train  in  mathematics.  A  life  aimless  and  selfish,  unhappy  and  ren- 
dering others  unhappy,  is  pitiful.  A  life  should  be  *  *  pure  in  its  purpose 
and  strong  in  its  strife,"  that  *'all  life  might  be  purer  and  stronger 
thereby."  It  is  possible  to  educate  villains.  Ignorance  is  bad  enough, 
but  immorality  and  crime  are  worse.  The  life  needs  a  regulator,  and 
that  regulator  is  principle.     It  is  made  firm  through  habit.     We  are 
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said  to  be  ** bundles  of  habits/*  and  these  result  from  single  acts.  The 
teacher  does  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  old  saying,  *'Sow  an  act  and  reap 
a  habit,  sow  a  habit  and  reap  a  character,  sow  a  character  and  reap  a 
destiny."  Even  destiny  is  in  the  hands  of  the  builder  of  character. 
School  discipline  must  train  the  good  and  root  out  the  evil.  The  pupils 
must  through  habit  become  truthful,  honest,  self-sacrificing,  unselfish. 
It  is  the  province  of  education  to  *  *  unselfish  mankind. '  *  Habits  of  or- 
der, neatness,  punctuality,  and  obedience  must  be  formed.  To  obey  is 
the  first  duty  of  the  citizen.  The  child  must  learn  to  be  diligent,  for 
the  drone  is  of  little  account  in  this  work-aday  world.  The  power  of 
attention  is  the  chief  essential  of  all  education  and  discipline,  and  men- 
tal power  amounts  to  little  with  the  manners  of  a  boor.  Politeness  is 
called  an  air-cushion  which  helps  on  wonderfully;  but  many  will  never 
learn  it  elsewhere  than  at  school.  Most  important  of  all,  the  pupil  must 
acquire  that  governor  of  life — self-control. 

The  formation  of  these  habits  will  be  apparent  by  the  tone  of  a  good 
school,  will  be  manifest  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  room,  in  the 
very  gait  and  manner  of  the  pupils  even  when  on  the  street  and  not  un- 
der the  constraint  of  school  discipline.  More  than  all,  it  will  be  shown 
by  a  high  sense  of  honor  in  the  pupils,  and  by  their  love  for  their  work 
and  zeal  in  pursuing  it. 

But  a  different  tone  is  sometimes  apparent.  Pupils  are  listless,  sly, 
and  inattentive;  are  sometimes  lawless,  impudent,  and  even  rebellious. 
The  manners  of  the  street  infest  the  school  halls,  and  creep  into  the 
class-room.  Study  hours  are  spent  in  a  manner  foreign  to  real  work, 
and  pupils  are  actuated  by  the  principle  that  the  one  who  can  do  most 
mischief  and  glide  on  with  the  least  work  is  the  smartest.  Such  pupils 
are  forming  habits  utterly  demoralizing,  and  are  acquiring  no  true  men- 
tal culture.  Seeking  only  pleasure,  governed  by  impulse  and  selfihness, 
they  may  become  worse  than  useless  members  of  society.  A  sphool 
fallen  into  dangerous  habits  needs  to  be  held  with  a  firm,  rigid,  yet  gen- 
tle rule. 

True  discipline  is  not  arbitrary.  An  author  says,  "True  rational  dis- 
cipline does  away  with  all  need  of  arbitrary  discipline.*'  The  teacher 
should  enforce  his  will  because  he  wills  what  is  right,  not  because  it  is 
his  will.  It  has  been  remarked  that  a  boy's  will  is  often  broken  by  forc- 
ing him  to  do  the  right.     In  this  way  authority  will  not  be  found  clash- 
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ing  with  the  pupils,  nor  will  explanations  of  requirements  be  often  nec- 
essary. 

True  discipline  is  not  severe.  The  idea  that  a  rigid  discipline  is  se- 
vere is,  though  prevalent,  a  mistaken  one.  Severity  is  but  a  confession 
of  weakness;  its  success  in  any  case  is  but  temporary  and  the  mischief 
wrought  by  it  is  incalculable.  Teachers  maintain  that  liberty  should  be 
granted  pupils.  Yes,  there  should  much  liberty  for  all  right  doing,  for 
courteous  manners,  for  the  formation  of  correct  habits;  but  little  for  the 
reverse.  A  republican  form  of  government  is  good  in  theory,  but  since 
the  qualifications  of  the  self-governed  are  intelligence  and  self-control, 
in  practice,  a  monarchy  is  necessary  in  the  school  room.  As  the  en- 
forcement of  the  civil  law  touches  the  evil-doer,  so  restramt  in  the  school 
room  falls  up)on  those  who  do  not  restrain  themselves.  The  require- 
ments necessary  to  produce  the  most  effective  conditions  of  work  may 
appear  to  infringe  somewhat  upon  individual  freedom,  but  in  school  as 
in  society,  the  individual  must  yield  to  the  general  good. 

True  discipline  is  not  disliked.  It  is  another  mistaken  idea  that  hos- 
tility must  exist  between  a  rigid  disciplinarian  and  his  pupils.  If  disci- 
pline be  properly  exercised,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  kindliest  rela- 
tions should  not  prevail.  Restraint  may  be  felt  for  a  time,  but  pupils 
soon  adapt  themselves,  and  learn  to  love  a  condition  of  successful  work. 
It  is  a  vicious  system  of  discipline  which  is  uniformly  irksome,  and 
which  is  disliked. 

There  are  external  conditions  of  discipline  nearly  indispensable.  Such 
are,  suitable  buildings;  freedom  from  over- crowding;  proper  means  of 
heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating;  suitable  furniture,  and  a  good  organ- 
ization. It  is  impossible  to  maintain  good  order  when  pupils  are  suffer- 
ing from  physical  discomfort,  when  they  are  crowded  in  close  quarters, 
when  they  are  improperly  classified,  or  when  the  order  of  exercises 
would  seem  to  be  contrived  to  secure  a  maximum  of  noise  and  interrup- 
tion. All  the  arrangements  of  school  are  of  importance  as  regards  dis- 
cipline. 

The  good  disciplinarian  secures  a  healthful  tone,  the  formation  of  cor- 
rect habits,  and  makes  his  will  felt,  all  without  apparent  effort.  Such  a 
teacher  seems  to  possess  some  rare  gift;  but  he  has  only  learned  **  the 
art  of  concealing  art,*'  an  art  which  may  be  acquired.  It  is  the  poor 
disciplinarian  who  constantly  gives  commands  or  reproofe,  who  repeat- 
edly calls  for  attention,  and  interlards  his  teaching  with  individual  cor- 
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rection.     The  best  discipline  is  secured  through  the  least  apparent  ef- 
fort. 

There  is  no  method  of  discipline.  Love  and  fear  are  much  discussed, 
but  fear  only  keeps  out  of  mischief,  does  not  train  character;  and  love 
alone  never  controlled  a  school,  nor  moral  suasion,  nor  method;  per- 
haps all  combined  in  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  form  moral  con- 
straint. 

Discipline  is  largely  formative,  rather  than  reformatory  as  we  are  apt 
to  coasider  it.  Did  we  spend  more  time  in  forming,  there  would  be  less 
to  reform.  Habits  of  respectful  attention  and  politeness  would  prevent 
inattention  from  developing  into  lawlessness,  impudence,  and  masked 
if  not  open  rebellion.  If  pupils  were  taught  to  love  their  work,  dislike 
would  not  culminate  in  idleness  and  truancy.  We  strive  vainly  to  sup- 
press the  result  of  habits  formed  under  our  eyes,  to  crush  in  its  huge 
proportions  what  we  may  have  fostered  in  its  elements.  Are  we  content 
to  go  on  building  with  one  hand  while  we  tear  down  with  the  other? 
Says  an  eminent  teacher,  * '  Seek  from  the  beginning  to  form  correct 
habits,  and  then  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  reform  bad  ones.*'  Care- 
ful fore-thought  will  largely  prevent  the  occasions  of  discipline.  To 
this  end,  the  teacher  carefully  plans  his  organization  beforehand,  looks 
after  the  comfort  of  the  pupils,  sees  that  materials  of  work  are  in  place 
before  they  are  wanted  thus  preventing  the  need  of  questions. 

Systematic  drill  is  a  great  aid.  Under  this  head  may  be  classed  the 
systematic  going  to  and  from  classes,  the  passing  of  books  and  pencils, 
marching,  motion-songs,  calisthenics,  and  the  like.  There  must,  of 
course,  be  prompt  and  perfect  action.  A  teacher  who  has  felt  the  work- 
ing of  these  things,  need  not  be  told  their  desirableness.  They  form 
the  habit  of  prompt  and  automatic  obedience,  which  indeed  might  be 
carried  too  far  for  the  development  of  self-control,  but  there  is  little  dan- 
ger. 

A  great  means  of  discipline  is  to  inspire  the  pupils  with  the  spirit  and 
love  of  work.  "  Give  a  pupil  a  sense  of  pleasure  in  his  work,**  says  an 
educational  writer,  *  *  and  idleness  will  be  cured,  and  arbitrary  discipline 
will  be  obviated.'*  Much  is  made  of  busy  work  in  the  primary  room 
of  to-day.  It  is  the  idle  who  employ  themselves  in  mischief.  As  a  sa- 
cred duty,  the  teacher  must  so  teach  that  the  pupils  will  love  their  work. 
To  this  end  teachers  must  have  skill,  must  use  the  best  and  most  natural 
methods,  but  more,  must  do  real,  earnest  teaching.     They  will  not  in- 
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cite  study  by  compulsion,  nor  work  against  everything  by  assigning 
lessons  as  punishment. 

Attention  is  a  matter  both  of  education  and  discipline.  Colonel 
Parker  has  said  that  primary  education  consists  in  the  development  of 
the  power  of  attention;  and  is  not  the  varying  ability  of  men  more 
largely  due  to  this  power  than  we  sometimes  think  ?  The  main  differ- 
ence between  reading  and  study  is  in  application.  The  poor  habits  of 
study  and  inability  to  make  application  so  prevalent,  are  largely  due  to 
imperfect  training  in  this  respect.  At  first,  the  power  of  the  child  over 
his  will  b  very  slight,  so  we  appeal  to  involuntary  attention  by  means 
of  pleasing  and  attractive  objects.  By  judiciously  appealing  to  invol- 
untary attention  and  ever  making  a  moderately  increasing  demand  upon 
voluntary  attention,  the  habit  of  attention  is  formed. 

The  exercise  of  discipline  must  be  just,  kind,  regular,  courteous, 
and  natural.  Justice  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  government.  Injus- 
tice often  arises,  not  through  intention,  but  from  varying  purpose,  dis- 
regard of  circumstances,  or  unreasonable  demands. 

Irregular  discipline  works  mischief.  Rules  once  laid  down  must  be 
adhered  to  as  laws  of  nature.  The  principle  requires  school  discipline 
to  be  a  unit.  Teachers  in  the  same  school  must  work  together  for  a 
common  purpose,  or  the  school  becomes  demoralized. 

The  teacher  must  be  courteous  to  his  pupils,  and  they  to  him  and  to 
each  other.  Children  may  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  motive  of  po- 
liteness. Nature  is  the  best  teacher.  Non-conformity  to  her  laws  re- 
sults in  up  hill  work.  She  efficiently  teaches  the  child  through  play. 
The  modern  primary  teacher  wisely  continues  the  method,  and  the 
teacher  of  any  grade  renders  work  as  attractive  as  possible.  The  law 
of  activity  must  be  observed.  The  child  must  be  active.  If  busy  work 
be  not  supplied,  he  will  find  it  in  play.  The  principle  of  Comenius, 
"We  learn  to  do  by  doing,*'  is  but  the  embodyment  of  a  natural  law. 
The  teacher  does  wisely  who  observes  it,  either  in  discipline  or  instruc- 
tion. The  law  of  fiequent  change  leads  the  primary  teacher  to  shorten 
recitations. 

The  teacher  must  have  a  definite  way  of  doing  things,  will  see  that  all 
directions  are  obeyed,  and  will  make*  no  law  he  cannot  enforce.  He 
will  not  threaten.     Laws  beforehand  are  a  confession  of  weakness. 

Punishments  must  needs  come.  Law  without  penalty  is  worthless, 
and  effective  in  no  case  unless  the  penalty  is  sure.     The  design  of  pun- 
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ishment  is  twofold,  to  reform  the  offender,  and  to  deter  others  from  of- 
fence. Severe  penalties  are  often  obviated,  ii,  in  the  matter  of  correc- 
tion, the  principle  of  repetition  be  observed.  It  is  often  the  easiest  and 
most  effective  method  of  producing  better  conduct.  In  affixing  pun- 
ishments, it  is  well,  as  Spenser  suggests,  to  follow  nature  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  leave  the  offender  to  suffer  the  result  of  his  own  mis-doing. 
Most  teachers  agree  that  corporal  punishment  is  necessary  in  extreme 
cases.  An  occasional  boy  respects  nothing  but  muscle.  Expulsion  has 
been  largely  adopted  as  a  substitute,  but,  in  such  cases,  the  boy  is  often 
lost  to  all  hope  of  better  doing.  The  individual  is  sacrificed  to  the 
good  of  the  whole,  but  were  it  not  better  to  save  the  school  and  the 
boy  too,  even  by  the  rod  ?  Said  an  experienced  teacher  of  our  time, 
**  It  is  worth  while  to  live  a  lifetime  to  save  a  boy  !  Never  expel  a  pu- 
pil whom  you  would  not  if  he  were  your  own  brother." 

The  teacher  must  be  master  of  self  It  is  well  said,  one  cannot  com- 
mand others  till  he  can  command  himself  Hannibal  could  obey  as  well 
as  command.  Seneca  said,  ' '  That  person  is  of  all  others  the  most  pow- 
erful who  has  himself  in  his  own  power.*' 

The  end  of  all  true  discipline  is  self  control.  It  is  a  vicious  doctrine 
that  the  child  should  do  as  he  pleases.  At  first,  right  doing  comes  to 
the  pupil  in  the  concrete  will  of  the  teacher.  He  must  be  lead  into  it, 
forced  if  need  be,  then  after  supplying  proper  motives,  a  degree  of  Kb- 
erty  is  granted  him.  In  this  way,  he  is  lead  to  control  his  own  acts 
wisely.  Gradually  as  impulse  comes  under  control,  and  reason  devel- 
ops, higher  motives  are  supplied,  and  more  and  more  liberty  granted. 
Self-control  is  the  substitution  of  obedience  to  principles  for  obedience 
to  persons.  Says  a  writer,  *'  Give  self-control  and  you  give  the  essence 
of  aH  well- doing  in  mind^  body,  and  estate.  Morality,  learning,  thought, 
business,  success — the  master  of  himself  can  master  these.*'  Bacon 
says,  **The  worst  education  which  teaches  self-denial  and  self-control  is 
better  than  the  best  which  teaches  everything  else  but  not  these." 

Ella  J,  Taylor, 
Wausau,  Wis. 


AN  ARGENTINE  COLLEGE. 

In  the  Argentine  Republic  education  is  divided  into  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  higher.  Institutions  whose  aim  is  to  furnish  secondary  ed- 
ucation are  known  as  colleges.     The  national  government  maintains  and 
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directs  the  secondary  and  higher  or  university  education,  while,  by  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution,  each  province  or  State,  as  a  condition  to  the 
enjoyment  ot  the  protection  of  the  central  authority,  is  required  to  main- 
tain a  system  of  public  schools  for  primary  instruction.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  education  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  State  and  Na- 
tional, which  not  only  make  the  necessary  laws  for  its  regulation,  but 
found  the  institutions  devoted  to  it,  build  or  rent  the  edifices  required, 
pay  the  instructors,  and  even  furnish  the  books,  slates,  and  other  uten- 
sils of  the  schools.  Education,  in  short,  is  a  distinct  department  of 
governmental  functions,  and  the  title  of  one  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  is,  **  Minister  of  Justice,  Religion,  and  Public  Instruction." 

Under  the  immediate  direction  and  control  of  this  minister  are  four- 
teen national  colleges,  one  in  the  capital  of  each  of  the  fourteen  prov- 
inces which  constitute  the  Republic;  one  University — the  oldest  in 
America — located  in  the  city  of  Cordoba;  an  Agricultural  College;  a 
School  of  Mining;  a  School  of  Commerce;  an  Astronomical  and  Mete- 
orological Observatory;  two  National  Normal  Schools;  and  the  Normal 
Schools  for  girls. 

I  have  before  me  the  plan  of  studies  and  the  regulations  for  examina- 
tions in  the  National  Colleges.  It  is  an  octavo  volume  of  340  pages, 
and  details  with  the  utmost  minuteness  what  is  to  be  taught  in  each 
study  during  each  terra  of  the  six  years'  course.  It  is  prepared  with  a 
view  to  its  use  by  the  examining  committees  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment at  die  end  of  each  school  year,  and  is,  in  short,  a  sort  of  catechism 
upon  the  whole  course,  to  be  employed  as  a  manual  in  questioning  the 
classes.  As  it  is  in  the  hands  of  all  the  students,  it  is  a  convenient  in- 
strument for  cramming,  and  doubtless  smooths  over  many  a  rough  place 
in  the  pathway  of  learning.  The  studies  of  the  first  year  in  this  course  are 
Arithmetic,  Geography,  Grammar,  English,  French,  and  Sacred  His- 
tory, and  correspond  pretty  nearly  to  those  of  an  advanced  class  in  our 
Grammar  Schools.  The  course  is  heavily  overloaded.  The  lad  of  fif- 
teen who  enters  one  of  these  Colleges,  is  expected  to  graduate  at  twen- 
ty-one with  a  knowledge  of  English,  French,  German,  and  Latin;  of 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Surveying,  and  Analytical  Geome- 
try; of  Physics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  History;  of  Gen- 
eral History,  Philosophy,  and  Literature;  of  Drawing,  Bookkeeping, 
and  Music. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  inferred  that  every  youth  who  escapes 
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with  a  diploma  from  these  institutions  is  an  *'  Admirable  Crichton/'  In- 
deed, sound  scholarship,  whether  in  an  individual  or  a  nation,  is  a  plant 
of  slow  gfrowth,  and  these  colleges  are  very  young.  The  most  of  them 
have  been  created  within  the  last  twenty-five  years;  they  are  managed  by 
a  government  at  a  great  distance  from  them,  and  in  the  emotional  stage 
of  development,  in  which  lofty  aspirations  are  supposed  to  produce 
grand  results  as  naturally  and  unthinkingly  as  an  apple- tree  bears  ap- 
ples; and  worse  than  all,  they  are  **  in  politics,"  and  are  popularly  be- 
lieved to  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  election  of  one  President 
of  the  Republic,  who. reached  that  honor  from  the  position  of  Minister 
of  PubHc  Instruction.  One  thing  more  must  be  said  of  them:  in  the 
interior,  they  are  often  but  primary  schools  with  a  college  organization 
—  the  greatest  of  educational  blunders.  This  has  come  about  inevita- 
bly: as  there  were  no  schools  to  prepare  pupils  for  their  courses,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  open  preparatory  classes.  In  many  cases,  the  col- 
lege has  not  yet  emerged  from  this  chrysalis. 

The  intermal  organization  of  these  institutions  is  very  elaborate.  At 
the  head  of  each  is  a  Rector,  who  has  a  Vice- Rector  as  assistant  and 
substitute,  and  is  not  expected  to  teach  any  classes.  There  is  then  a 
Prefect  of  Studies,  who  looks  after  the  programme,  the  recitations,  re- 
ports, etc. ,  and  who  has  a  secretary  to  aid  him.  From  four  to  ten  Cel- 
adores  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  students,  and  administer  reproof 
in  the  first  instance,  reporting  graver  offenses  to  the  Vice- Rector.  If, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  students  are  received  to  room  and  board  in  the 
college  building,  there  must  be  an  Econom  to  superintend  the  house- 
hold. From  fourteen  to  twenty  professors  are  employed  to  teach  the 
classes,  and  doorkeepers  and  servants  according  to  circumstances. 

Of  the  discipline  of  these  institutions  I  shall  perhaps  give  a  correct 
impression  by  summarizing  a  few  particulars  from  the  report  of  the  Pre- 
fect of  Studies  to  the  Rector  of  tlic  National  College  of  Tucuman,  for 
the  month  of  August,  1877.  The  total  number  of  pupils  .in  attendance 
during  the  month  was  1 29.  Of  these  there  were  only  eleven  who  had 
not  been  absent  from  a  single  recitation  Five  have  upward  of  50  ab- 
sences during  the  month;  thirty-nine  have  upwards  of  20  and  less  than 
50;  and  forty-eight  have  between  5  and  20.  The  comment  of  the  Per- 
fect is  certainly  mild  enough  in  view  of  these  facts:  **The  absences  are 
numerous,  and  most  of  them  without  excuse.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  parents,  notwithstanding  the  monthly  publication  of  the  absences  of 
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their  sons,  do  not  try  to  remedy  it.'*  Equally  significant  is  another 
series  of  facts:  the  Prefect  reports  on  the  application  to  study  of  the  pu- 
pils, .and  finds  twenty-one  who  have  none  whatever,  and  forty-seven 
others  who  have  very  little.  In  these  two  classes  are  included  more 
than  half  of  the  whole  number  of  students. 

From  the  report  it  appears  that  the  principal  punishment  known  in 
the  institution,  is  to  shut  up  delinquent  pupils  in  the  prison — a  dark, 
bare  room,  with  one  small,  grated  window.  This  seems  to  have  been 
used  frequently  if  not  discreedy.  The  offenses  assigned  are  bad  con- 
duct and  lack  of  application  to  study,  and  the  number  imprisoned  dur- 
this  month,  for  periods  varying  from  two  hours  to  thirty- two,  was  thir- 
ty-six; and  the  hours  of  imprisonment  of  these  thirty -six,  amount,  all 
told,  to  323.     Such  discipline  is  vigorous — or  demoralizing. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  enter  this  National  College  of  Tucuman.  It  is 
a  two-story  brick  building,  over-laid  with  stucco,  and  calcimined  blue 
with  white  trimmings.  The  front  comes  close  up  to  the  narrow  sidewalk, 
and  the  buildings  on  either  side  stand  close  up  to  the  college.  Stop  before 
the  entrance,  and  what  you  see  will  remind  you  of  pictures  of  the  House  of 
the  Great  Fountain  in  Pompeii,  or  of  far  Oriental  interiors.  Here  is  a 
long  hall  with  rows  of.  columns  on  either  hand,  and,  beyond,  an  open 
court,  around  which  stand  numerous  columns  supporting  a  corridor, 
and  within  are  vines,  fountains,  trees  and  flowers.  The  building  is,  in- 
deed, constructed  around  the  court,  after  the  usual  Argentine  manner 
of  building,  and  the  recitation- rooms,  cabinets,  libraries,  etc. ,  open  into 
this  charming  enclosure.  Only  the  front  is  of  two  stories,  and  access 
from  one  room  to  another  must  be  sought  through  the  open  court — no 
inconvenience  in  that  warm  clime.  Should  you  visit  those  rooms,  you 
would  find  the  best  chemical  and  physical  apparatus,  cabinets  of  geolo- 
gy and  natural  history,  a  drawing  room  well  supplied  with  models  and 
other  conveniences,  and  an  excellent  library  of  Spanish  and  French 
books,  with  a  few  in  English  and  German.  The  government  has  in- 
deed been  lavish  in  supplying  these  institutions  with  apparatus,  brought 
from  Europe  at  great  expense,  which  is  generally  kept  in  admirable  or- 
der, but  bears  no  evidence  of  having  been  used.  Some  time  it  will  be 
realized  that  libraries  and  cabinets  do  not  make  colleges.  According  to 
the  estimates  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the  College  of  Tu- 
cuman cost  the  nation  during  the  year  1877,  for  running  expenses* 
124,729. 
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As  you  stop  again  in  the  open  court  to  admire  the  fountains  and  the 
magnificent  tropical  plants  growing  in  the  open  air,  you  meet  three  or 
four  of  the  students.  They  are  graceful  young  men,  with  heavy, 
straight,  black  hair,  swarthy  complexions,  an  indolent,  independent  air, 
and  remarkably  fine  manners.  Perhaps  two  of  them  have  a  trace  of  the 
native  Indians  in  their  features.  It  may  be  that  they  have  becc^.  A 
heca  is  a  grant  from  the  goverment  of  twelve  dollars  per  month,  free  of 
all  obligation,  to  sixteen  of  the  students  of  this  college.  Each  college 
has  a  certain  number  of  becas  allowed  it  by  the  government  to  be  be- 
stowed upon  pupils  recommended  by  the  Rector.  As  you  pass  through 
the  hall  again  to  the  street,  do  not  fail  to  notice  the  fine  condor  which 
stalks  about,  chained  to  a  post,  and  then  remember  that  you  are  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Andes. 

/    W.  Steams, 

Madison,  Wis. 


IN  THE  LIBRARY.— SCHOOL  INSPECTION.— I. 

[The  suggestions  in  this  treatise  by  D.  R.  Fearon,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Endowed  Schools,  are,  of  course,  adapted  to  the  English  plan  of  organization, 
as  the  work  was  written  for  English  Inspectors.  Most  of  the  practical  sugges- 
tions,—  which  are  many  and  very  valuable, — are  applicable  directly  to  Ameri- 
can schools,  and  serviceable  to  teachers  as  well  as  superintendents  and  inspec- 
tors. The  explanation  of  a  very  few  terms  will  make  the  treatise  more  readily 
understood.  Pupil  teachers  are  pupils  employed  to  perform  certain  duties  in 
the  school,  so  as  to  serve  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  to  teaching.  The  Elemen- 
tary Education  act  provides  that  they  must  be  not  less  than  thirteen  years  of  age 
at  the  date  of  their  engagement,  must  be  approved  by  the  inspector,  and  pass 
the  required  examination,  and  not  more  than  four  for  every  certificated  teacher 
must  be  employed.  Their  engagement  is  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  are  expected  to  enter  on  examination  into  one  of  the  colleges  for 
training  teachers.  The  plan  has  not  worked  very  satisfactorily  for  obvious  rea- 
sons.— Drafts.  I»  England  the  g^roup  of  pupils  placed  under  one  teacher  for 
its  ordinary  instruction  is  called  a  class.  When  for  any  purpose  this  is  divided 
up  the  parts  are  called  drafts;  and  when  several  classes  are  brought  together 
the  new  group  is  called  a  section, — Gallery  Lesson.  General  knowledge 
lessons,  language  lessons  are  fairly  equivalent  terms  in  our  schools. — Loo 
Book.  A  record  of  the  school  from  day  to  day,  kept  in  the  form  of  notes  of 
occurrences  with  dates — a  sort  of  school  diary. — The  treatise  will  be  published 
in  eight  numbers.] 

I.  Inspection  and  Examination:  what  they  Mean, — The  proper  scni- 
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tiny  of  an  Elementary  School  consists  of  two  principal  parts,  viz.  in- 
spection and  examination.  By  *  *  inspection  * '  is  meant  the  process  of 
seeing  a  school  at  work  in  the  course  of  its  ordinary  routine;  notin}^ 
how  it  is  constructed,  warmed,  drained,  ventilated,  furnished,  and  sup- 
plied with  apparatus  and  other  materials;  how  its  journals,  registers, 
and  other  records  are  kept;  what  is  the  course  of  education,  physical 
and  intellectual,  which  it  supplies  to  its  scholars;  whether  it  is  conducted 
on  the  most  approved  methods  for  economizing  time  and  labour;  what 
is  the  order  and  discipline;  what  the  relations  of  the  scholars,  to  their 
teachers  and  to  one  another;  how  the  teachers  give  their  lessons,  and 
how  in  other  respects  they  are  qualified  to  perform,  and  do  perform  their 
duties.  By  *  *  examination ' '  is  meant  the  process  of  testing,  by  written 
and  oral  questioning  of  the  scholars,  whether  the  results  of  the  instruc- 
given  in  the  school  are  satisfactory. 

2.  Why  Both  are  Necessary, — Some  persons  maintain  that  if  a 
school  is  thoroughly  examined,  there  is  little  need  for  inspection.  Oth- 
ers say  (or  used  to  say),  that  if  a  school  is  carefully  inspected^ 
there  is  there  is  little  need  for  examination.  Both  these  con- 
clusions are,  in  my  judgment,  erroneous.  Even  if  the  duty  of  an  in- 
spector were  only  to  find  fault,  examination  would  be  by  itself  an  im- 
perfect test  of  a  school.  But  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
duty  is  quite  as  much  to  suggest  how  faults  are  to  be  amended,  as  to 
find  them  out  and  report  them.  Managers  and  teachers  ought  to  look 
forward  to  the  visit  of  an  inspector,  not  only  with  anxiety  lest  faults 
should  be  found,  but  also  with  hope,  and  an  expectation  that  he  will  sug- 
gest means  of  overcoming  difficulties  and  amending  defects.  And  ex- 
amination without  inspection  will  never  enable  an  inspector  to  do  this. 
Moreover,  examination  of  children,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  patient  of  inspectors,  is  not  an  infallible  test.  Many  an 
inspector's  judgment  formed  on  examination  has  been  corrected,  illus- 
trated, or  confirmed  by  inspection;  and  many  a  teacher,  who,  if  his 
school  had  been  only  examined,  would  have  set  his  failures  down  to  bad 
luck,  has  been  convinced  by  a  thorough  but  kindly  inspection,  that  he 
has  only  himself  to  blame  for  them,  and  that  it  is  his  own  fault  if  such 
failures  ever  occur.  And  it  is  an  equal,  or  worse,  mistake  to  depreciate 
the  importance  of  examination.  No  one  can  be  certain  of  the  results  of 
teaching  on  children,  until  those  results  have  been  tested  by  examina- 
tion.   The  capacity  of  children  for  receiving  and  retaining  knowledge 
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is  so  very  various;  the  roads  by  which  knowledge  comes  home  to  differ- 
ent children,  and  to  the  same  children  at  different  times,  are  so  different, 
that  no  one  can  venture  to  say  that  any  given  child  has  apprehended, 
until  he  has  proved  by  examination  that  he  does  apprehend.  Education, 
unfortunately^  is  an  art  which  is  subject  to  so  many  delusions  that  teach- 
ers whose  work  is  not  tested  by  examination  as  well  as  by  inspection 
will  be  sure  to  deceive  both  themselves  and  the  inspector.  But  the  com- 
bination of  careful  and  intelligent  inspection  with  judicious  and  thorough 
examination  obviates  the  defects  which  belong  to  either  system  separate- 
ly, and  renders  the  tests  whereby  an  experienced  inspector  is  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  work  of  a  school  as  sure  and  perfect  as  the  means  of  form- 
ing any  human  judgment  on  such  materials  can  well  be  rendered. 

3.  l^hy  a  School  should  be  Inspected  before  it  is  Examined. — Inspec- 
tion should  precede  examination : — 

First,  because  if  he  inspects  a  school  before  examining  it,  an-  inspec- 
tor will  find  when  he  comes  to  the  examination  that  he  has  already  ob- 
tained much  information  about  the  school,  which  will  help  him  to  esti- 
mate rightly  the  value  of  the  answers  given  and  the  work  done  by  the 
children  in  the  examination.  He  will  have  seen  much  that  will  show 
him  when  and  where  he  ought  to  make  allowance,  and  when  and  where 
he  may  be  righteously  severe. 

Secondly,  because  the  scholars  having  become  used  to  his  voice  and 
presence  during  the  inspection,  will  be  less  shy,  timid,  or  excited  when 
they  come  to  their  examination,  and  less  likely  to  do  themselves  injus- 
tice. 

Thirdly,  because  examination  causes  so  much  derangement  of  the 
ordinary  routine  of  a  school,  that  when  it  is  begun  no  fair  judgment  can 
be  formed  of  what  would  be  the  discipline  and  other  conditions  of  the 
school  if  the  ordinary  routine  had  not  been  interrupted.  The  finer 
points  of  the  teachers^  relations  with  their  scholars,  and  of  the  tone  of 
the  school,  must  be  missed,  under  the  pressure  and  excitement  of  an 
examination. 

4.  Pupil'  Teachers  should  be  Examined  before  the  Inspection, — The 
examination,  however,  of  the  candidates  and  pupil-teachers  employed 
in  the  school  should  have  preceded  the  inspector's  visit  to  the  school. 
For,  as  I  shall  show  presently,  it  is  a  most  important  part  of 
an  inspector's  duty  to  take  with  him  to  the  school  the  papers 
which  have  been  worked  by  the  pupil-teachers  at  such  examination, 
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and  to  speak  to  them,   and  to  the  principal  teacher,    on  their  merits 

and  defects.     Nothing  can  be  more  useful  to  the  pupil- teachers  and  to 

their  instructor  than  that  the  inspector  should  have  an  opportunity  of 

actually  showing  them  what  answers  have  been  made  to  the  questions 

set  in  examination.     And  the  fear  of  having  their  blunders  so  brought 

home  to  them  will  produce  painstaking  in  young  teachers,  who  are  too 

often  callous  to  warnings  which  come  in  dry  and  terse  terms  from  White- 
hall. 

5.  Preparation  for  Inspection, — I  proceeded,  then,  to  treat  of  these 
two  parts  of  an  inspector's  work,  viz.,  inspection  and  examination. 
And,  first  of  all,  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  is  aware  of  the  importance 
of  his  being  early  at  a  school,  and  is  therefore  an  early  riser.  Let  us 
suppose  him  coming  to  a  large  town  school  of  three  departments, — 
boys,  girls,  and  infants.  By  means  of  a  circular,  which  he  sends  round 
to  every  school  on  his  list,  his  district  is  aware  of  his  method,  and  there 
is  no  uncertainty,  doubt,  or  anxiety  as  to  how  he  will  proceed.  Conse- 
quently, when  he  reaches  the  school,  he  finds  it  working  without  disor- 
der or  derangement  in  its  usual  routine,  all  the  teachers  and  their  classes 
being  engaged  on  the  work  which  the  time-table  shows  they  ought  to 
be  doing  at  that  particular  hour.  The  time-table  itself  is,  of  course, 
hung  in  a  conspicuous  place  upon  the  wall,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that 
the  inspector  should  go  up  and  look  at  it  in  order  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand what  is  going  on  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival.  Except  that,  of 
course,  he  interchanges  salutations  with  the  principal  teacher,  no  inter- 
ruption is  caused  in  the  work  by  his  arrival.  His  circular  has  an- 
nounced that  the  work  of  the  school  should,  when  he  arrives,  be  pro- 
ceeding, and  should  after  his  arrival  continue  to  proceed,  until  he  calls 
for  a  change,  according  to  the  time-table;  and  that  the  log-book,  regis- 
ters, and  all  other  records  of  the  school,  together  with  the  returns  re- 
quired by  the  Education  Department,  should  be  lying  ready  on  the  ta- 
ble or  desk;  that  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  school  will  be  chiefly 
judged  by  observation  of  the  working  of  the  school  under  its  own  teach- 
ers, in  its  regular  routine;  and  that,  therefore,  if  the  managers  permit 
the  presence  of  visitors  at  the  inspection,  it  is  most  important  that  they 
should  request  them  to  be  perfectly  silent,  and  to  place  themselves  in 
such  a  position  as  will  least  interfere  with  the  routine  of  the  school;  that 
he  will  endeavour  to  give  the  children  an  interval,  and  to  save  them  from 
unnecessary  fatigue  and  excitement;  but  that,  as  he  cannot  always  under- 
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take  not  to  detain  them  beyond  their  usual  dinner-hour,  the  children 
should  be  cautioned  to  come  to  school  on  the  day  of  inspection  provid- 
ed with  food. 

6.  Inspection  of  the  Infant  School, —  If,  as  I  have  supposed,  the 
school  consists  of  three  departments,  the  inspector's  plan  will  be  to  take 
the  infants*  department  first,  because  its  scholars  will  be  less  able  than 
those  of  the  upper  departments  to  bear  the  strain  of  expectation.  I 
will  suppose,  then,  that  he  has  made  arrangements  to  do  this;  and  that, 
on  arriving  at  the  school,  he  proceeds  first  to  the  infants'  department, 
where  they  are  expecting  him.  If  the  principal  teacher  is  a  stranger  to 
him,  and,  on  this  account,  or  from  his  knowledge  of  her  derived  from 
previous  inspections,  he  has  reason  to  think  she  is  nervous,  he  will  en- 
deavour to  remove  her  nervousness,  and  that  of  her  pupil-teachers  and 
scholars  (for  nervousness  of  a  principal  teacher  is  sure  to  communicate 
itself  to  her  scholars  and  her  subordinates),  by  finding  something  in  the 
school  about  which  he  can  say  a  kindly  and  cheery  word.  An  inspec- 
tor of  any  tact  can  always  find  something  oa  coming  into  a  school,  such 
as  the  cleanness  of  the  floor,  or  the  large  attendance,  on  which  he  can 
bestow  a  word  of  praise,  so  as  to  take  away  the  teacher's  fear,  or  overcome 
the  stiffness  which  is  felt  at  the  beginning  of  an  inspection.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  if  an  inspector  has  a  reasonable 
amount  of  good  nature,  only  the  bad  teachers  in  his  district  will  be  ner- 
vous. Ignorant,  eye-serving,  and  incompetent  teachers  will  always  be 
nervous,  because  they  fear  detection.  But  teachers  who  know  their 
business,  and  are  on  those  good  terms  with  their  scholars  and  their  sub- 
ordinates which  can  only  be  established  by  thoroughness  and  compet- 
ency, are  not  nervous. 

I  will,  for  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  how  the  work  of  inspection 
should  proceed,  suppose  that  the  infant  school  is  worked  by  a  principal 
teacher,  with  the  assistance  of  three  pupil-teachers,  of  whom  one  is  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth,  one  of  the  third,  and  one  of  the  first  year  of  ap- 
prenticeship; and  that  there  are  three  candidates  for  pupil -teachership. 
In  inspecting  this,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other  school,  the  inspector 
will  have  two  main  things  to  which  he  must  look.  First,  he  must  look 
to  the  order  of  the  school^  under  which  term  are  included  the  discipline, 
the  drill,  the  musical  and  other  exercises,  and  the  means  taken  for  econ- 
omising time,  for  avoiding  confusion  in  giving  lessons,  and  in  changing 
from  one  lesson  to  another.     He  must  also  look  to  the  method  of  the 
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school,  under  which  term  are  included  the  system  and  practice  of  de- 
livering lessons,  the  various  modes  of  working  the  different  subjects  of 
instruction  in  groups  or  classes,  and  the  means  taken  to  train  the  pupil- 
teachers,  and  to  make  the  scholars  learn. 

7.  How  Order  is  to  be  Tested. —  Having,  as  I  have  supposed,  ex- 
changed a  few  words  with  the  principal  teacher,  and  seen  that  his  mate- 
rials, log-book,  registers,  &c.,  are  all  at  hand,  so  as  to  be  available 
without  again  interrupting  the  school,  the  inspector  will  proceed  to  ap- 
ply himself  to  the  first  part  of  inspection,  viz.,  order.  If  his  assistant 
is  with  him,  he  will  set  him  to  test  the  registers,  and  examine  into  other 
matters  of  technical  detail  at  the  table  or  desk.  Meantime,  he  will  place 
himself  in  some  place,  where  he  can,  without  unduly  attracting  the  ob- 
servation of  the  teachers  and  their  classes,  quietly  watch  what  goes  on; 
and  thus  he  will  proceed  to  note  the  school  at  work.  In  less  than  ^wt 
minutes,  if  the  teachers  are  prepared  for  his  mode  of  procedure,  the 
scholars  will  have  forgotten  his  presence,  and  will  be  at  work  as  cheer- 
ily and  naturally  as  possible  under  their  teachers.  How  long  he  will 
find  it  to  be  necessary  to  watch  this  ordinary  life  of  the  school  depends 
on  circumstances;  but  if  the  time-table  shows  that  a  change  is  at  hand 
within  a  reasonable  period,  it  is  well  that  he  should  continue  so  to  watch 
till  the  change  is  completed.  There  is  no  such  tell-tale  of  the  discipline ^ 
order,  tone,  and  common  sense  of  a  school  as  the  change.  Is  it  made 
quickly  and  quietly?  Does  every  one  seem  to  know  his  business,  and  do 
it  in  a  simple  but  self-reliant  manner  ?  Are  books  and  slates  distributed 
or  collected  and  put  away  without  noise  and  confusion  ?  Do  the  schoU 
are  leave  the  desks  for  the  floor,  or  the  floor  for  the  desks,  and  are  they 
grouped  in  the  gallery  for  collective  lessons,  or  broken  up  into  classes 
for  reading  or  arithmetic,  without  any  misunderstanding  ?  And  through 
it  all,  does  the  principal  teacher  keep  her  place  and  control  the  school 
by  a  look,  a  gesture,  or  a  quiet  word?  If  so,  there  cannot  be  much 
amiss  with  the  order  of  that  school. 

8.  How  Method  is  to  be  Tested. — If  on  looking  at  the  time-table,  the 
inspector  sees  that  a  change  is  not  to  take  place  for  something  like  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  he  will  leave  his  post  of  observation  after  a  few 
minutes,  and  proceed  to  look  into  the  second  part  of  inspection,  viz., 
method;  taking  care  to  return  to  his  post  in  time  to  watch  the  change. 
What,  then,  is  his  duty  in  proceeding  to  test  method  in  the  case  of  the 
in^nt  school  which  I  have  supposed  ?     If  the  principal  teacher  is  un- 
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known  to  him,  or  a  probationer,  it  will  necessary  to  see  her  take  a  class, 
and  hear  her  give  a  gallery  lesson.  And  in  an  infant  school,  where  gal- 
lery lessons  form  so  large  and  important  a  part  of  the  work,  this  last 
will  be  almost  always  desirable. 

9.  Mistakes  in  Teaching  Infant  Classes, —  In  inspecting  the  class 
teaching  of  an  infant  school  the  inspector  will  bear  in  mind  what  are  the 
errors  most  frequently  committed  by  unskilled  teachers,  and  will  look 
to  see  whether  the  principal  teacher  herself  avoids  those  errors,  and 
trains  her  pupil-teachers  to  avoid  them.     Such  errors  are,  for  example^ 

(i).  Not  Keeping  a  Class  in  Good  Order, —  When  infants  are  called 
out  in  drafts  on  the  floor,  as,  for  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  a  reading 
lesson,  a  chalk  line  should  be  drawn  on  the  floor,  and  they  should  be 
made  to  stand  carefully  and  steadily  to  that  line.  All  fldgeting  and 
ugly  little  habits,  all  lounging,  slovenly  ways  of  standing  and  sitting  at 
lessons,  should  be  checked  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  in  an  infant 
school,  while  such  habits  are  yet  unsettled,  and  are  therefore  more  easily 
eradicated  than  they  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  upper  schools.  The  ut- 
most attention  should  be  paid  to  the  mode  of  holding  books,  slates,  and 
pencils  —  to  the  manner  of  rising  up  and  sitting  down,  and  to  all  the 
postures  and  movements  of  the  children  in  class,  and  when  changing 
from  one  lesson  to  another. 

(2).  Not  Making  the  Children  Speak  out, — This  is  a  common  but  a 
^most  easily  cured  fault  in  the  infant  schools.  If  the  inspector,  or  his  as- 
sistant, when  he  comes  to  examine  the  infants  in  reading,  calls  them  up 
one  by  one  to  a  table,  as  is  sometimes  done,  he  will,  by  such  a  practice, 
greatly  encourage  the  fault  of  not  making  the  children  speak  out.  But 
if  he  insists  on  making  the  children,  who  are  presented  to  him  for  indi- 
vidual examination  in  reading,  read  in  their  classes  at  a  reasonable  dis- 
:tance  from  him,  and  requires  them  to  follow  on,  and  to  find  and  to  keep 
their  place  in  a  reading  book,  he  will  soon  check  this  fault.  All  indi- 
vidual examination  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  done  as  a  part  of  class 
examination. 

(3).  Moving  to  the  Children  and  Touching  theniy  instead  of  taking 
up  a  well-chosen  Position  and  Controlling  them  from  that  Position  by 
the  Voice  and  Eye, —  This  is  a  most  common  fault  in  young  teachers. 
And  a  good  way  for  the  principal  teacher  to  correct  it  in  her  pupil- 
teachers  and  candidates  is  to  make  them,  when  taking  a  class,  or  giving 
collective  lessons,  stand  behind  a  small  desk.     If  a  small  reading  desk 
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is  placed  in  front  of  any  young  teacher  who  has  the  fault,  and  she  is  re- 
quired not  to  leave  it,  she  will  soon  break  herself  of  this  bad  habit. 
Every  school  ought  to  be  furnished  with  one  of  these  desks,  capable  of 
being  raised  and  lowered,  to  suit  the  various  teachers'  height,  for  every 
teacher  in  the  school.  But,  failing  such  a  desk,  a  chair  may  serve  the 
purpose,  if  turned  round,  so  that  its  back  may  form  a  barrier  to  the 
young  teacher,  and  give  her  something  to  grasp  with  her  hands. 

{4).  Allowing  the  Children  to  Recite,  or  Ready  Simultaneously,  or 
Individually,  in  a  Monotonous,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  Sing-song 
Voice, —  Exercise  in  simultaneous  reading  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  an  infant  school,  if  properly  used;  but  it  is  a  mode  of  teaching  which 
is  liable  to  great  abuse,  and  when  abused  it  is  worse  than  useless,  and 
postively  injurious.  If  in  the  simultaneous  part  of  the  reading  lesson 
the  children  do  not  imitate  the  voice  and  accent  of  the  teacher,  but  re- 
peat after  her  in  a  monotonous  tone;  or  if  part  of  the  class  is  lazy,  and 
catches  up  the  words  repeated  by  the  dilligent  children  in  a  perfunctory 
manner,  such  similtaneous  teaching  is  positively  harmful.  But  I  defer 
the  suggestions  which  I  wish  to  make  on  the  teaching  of  reading  till  I 
come  to  treat  of  this  subject  as  a  part  of  the  inspection  of  the  upper 
schools. 

All  such  faults  as  these  the  inspector  will  of  course  expect  the  princi- 
pal teacher  to  avoid;  and,  if  she  is  a  probationer,  he  will  not  issue  her 
certificate  until  they  are  amended.  When  once  the  training  colleges 
come  to  see  that  teachers  do  not  get  their  certificates  if  they  have  these 
faults,  they  will  pay  more  attention  to  the  work  of  their  students  in  the 
practising  schools.  By  similar  tests,  graduated  in  severity,  the  inspec- 
tor will  test  the  class  teaching  of  the  pupil-teachers  and  candidates.  A 
fifth  year  pupil-teacher  should  have  thoroughly,  and  a  fourth  year  pu- 
pil-teacher very  nearly,  mastered  all  these  rudimentary  points  in  class 
teaching.  And  no  certificate  of  fitness  to  conduct  a  small  rural  school 
should  ever  be  given  to  a  fifth  year  pupil-teacher  who  fails  in  these  mat- 
ters, or  who  has  not  got  a  proper  control  of  children.  Of  the  rest  of 
inspection  in  class  teaching,  viz.,  by  pupil-teachers  and  candidates,  I 
will  speak  when  I  come  to  the  upper  schools  (see  §  15). 


The  pain  of  parting  is  keenest  to  those  who  go,  but  it  sta)rs  longer 
with  those  who  are  left  behind. — Foote, 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AS  RELATED  TO  STIMULANTS  AND 
NARCOTICS. 

THE    NERVOUS    SYSTEM. 

Origin  of  Sensations. —  Objects  of  the  Lesson:  To  teach 
that:  I.  At  various  places  on  the  surface  of  the  body  there  are  end  or- 
gans,  very  sensitive,  some  to  one  kind  of  motion  and  some  to  another. 
2.  Nerves  in  the  form  of  thread  like  fibers  convey  away  the  motion  set 
set  up  in  the  end  organs  to  nerve  centres,  3.  The  motions  brought  to 
the  nerve  centres  are  the  means  which  enable  us  to  form  judgments  in 
regard  to  what  we  see,  feel,  hear,  taste  and  smell. 

Looking  at  a  lead  pencil,  its  color,  size  and  form  are  observed.  Draw- 
ing the  pencil  through  the  fingers,  its  form,  size  and  nature  of  the  sur- 
face are  noted.  Holding  the  cut  end  of  the  pencil  to  the  nose,  the  odor 
of  red  cedar  is  detected.  Biting  a  chip  from  the  pencil  and  chewing  it, 
a  peculiar  taste  is  recognized.  Striking  the  pencil  against  the  desk,  a 
sound  is  heard.  Five  distinct  sensations  have  been  produced  and  many 
thoughts  have  resulted  from  them.  How?  What  structures  in  the 
body  have  been  set  at  work  ?  To  see  the  pencil,  light  must  enter  the  eye 
from  it.  In  our  experiments  with  wave-motions  on  the  string  we  learned 
that  waves  traveled  along  the  cord  to  the  wall,  and  on  reaching  it  pro- 
duced a  jerk  before  being  reflected  back  to  the  hand.  This  jerk  can  be 
distinctly  felt,  if,  instead  of  tying  the  string  to  the  wall,  a  pupil  holds  it 
in  his  hand;  but,  in  this  case,  the  wave  will  not  be  seen  to  return  over 
the  cord  as  when  it  was  attached  to  the  wall;  and  this  is  because  the 
wave-motion  has  become  hand-motion y  and  the  hand  does  not  give  it 
back  to  the  cord  again  as  the  more  elastic  wall  did.  Now  light,  like 
sound,  and  like  the  motion  on  the  cord,  is  a  series  of  zvaves  travelling 
away  from  the  pencil,  which,  on  entering  the  eye,  produce  thrusts 
against  very  sensitive  end  organs,  and  is  destroyed  as  light,  much  as 
the  wave  on  the  cord  was  destroyed  by  being  transformed  into  motion 
of  the  hand.  We  know  the  light  does  not  come  out  of  the  eye,  for  the 
pupil  is  always  a  jet  black  hole,  as  it  could  not  be  if  the  light  returned 
through  it  again.  The  motion  set  up  in  the  end  organs  does  not  stop 
there,  but  is  conveyed  away  over  nerves  through  the  skull  to  nerve  cen- 
tres in  the  brain,  where  it  comes  to  be  understood  as  having  been  caused 
by  light  reflected  from  the  pencil;  and  it  is  very  strange  indeed  how 
those  waves  of  light,  coming  from  the  pencil  and  striking  upon  the  sen- 
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sitive  end  organs,  can  send  a  motion  over  the  nerves  to  the  brain  which 
will  enable  us  to  say  the  pencils  is  cylindrical,  black,  six  inches  long, 
sharpened  at  one  end  and  carrying  an  eraser  at  the  other.  In  passing 
the  pencil  between  the  fingers  it  slips  over  and  catches  intermittently 
upon  their  inequalities,  thus  jarring  sensitive  end  organs  just  beneath 
the  skin,  and  the  motion  thus  set  up  in  the  end  organs  runs  over  nerves 
to  the  brain,  causing  us  to  think  the  pencil  is  round  and  smooth.  While 
we  hold  the  point  of  the  pencil  to  the  nose  minute  molecules  of  matter 
leave  the  wood,  and,  with  the  air,  come  in  contact  with  the  skin  over 
another  set  of  end  organs,  out  of  which,  as  in  the  other  cases,  run  mo- 
tions over  nerves  to  the  brain,  and  as  a  consequence  we  recognize  the 
odor  of  cedar.  When  the  bit  of  pencil  is  chewed  molecules  of  matter 
are  expressed  from  the  wood,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  end  organs 
in  the  tongue,  set  up  motions  which  run  to  the  brain  over  the  nerves, 
and  still  another  thought  is  awakened.  In  striking  the  desk  with  the 
pencil  it  is  made  to  vibrate,  much  as  the  string  did  when  it  was  giving 
out  its  sound,  and  this  sets  the  molecules  of  air  vibrating  which  beat 
upon  a  structure  in  the  ears,  thus  giving  rise  to  motions  in  another  set 
of  end  organs  from  which  it  spreads  along  other  nerves  to  the  brain. 
Here  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  wonderful  mechanism  within 
our  bodies,  which  enables  us  to  communicate  with  the  world  outside  of 
us,  and  without  which  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  learn  anything. 

Origin  and  Regulation  of  Action  in  and  of  the  Body. — 
Objects  of  the  Lesson:  To  teach  that:  i.  The  will  may  cause 
nerve  centers  to  set  tissues  in  action.  2.  Motions,  like  light,  sound, 
heat  or  chepiical  action,  outside  the  body  acting  through  end  bodies 
may  cause  nerve  centers  to  set  tissues  in  action.  3.  Motions  produced 
by  action  within  the  body  and  transmitted  to  nerve  centers  may  enable 
them  to  cause  or  regulate  the  action  of  tissues.  4.  Possibly  some  nerve 
centers,  like  those  in  the  heart,  are  self-stimulating  or  automatic.  5. 
All  tissues  of  the  body  are  put  in  communication  with  one  another  and 
have  their  action  regulated  by  the  nervous  system. 

Place  a  mark  upon  the  black-board  and  hold  a  pencil  about  five  feet  in 
front  of  it,  allowing  a  pupil  to  walk  from  the  rear  of  the  room  toward 
the  mark  keeping  his  eye  all  the  time  in  line  with  the  pencil  and  the 
mark.  Move  the  pencil  so  that  the  pupil  must  stoop  at  times  and  oth- 
ers rise  on  tiptoe  in  order  to  keep  the  eye  in  line.  During  this  experi- 
ment many  muscles  have  been  repeatedly  brought  into  concerted  action. 
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We  say  these  movements  have  been  due  to  an  agreement  between  the 
pupil  and  teacher  to  do  a  certain  thing,  which  is  true,  the  will  of  the 
pupil  stimulating  the  nerve  centers  to  cause  and  regulate  the  action  of 
the  muscles;  but  the  pupil  knew  what  muscles  he  would  be  called  upon 
to  bring  into  action  only  by  the  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  light  as 
it  came  to  him  from  the  pencil.  In  moving  as  needed,  the  eye  was  the 
first  thing  concerned,  next  the  brain  and  then  the  response  from  the 
muscles.  The  will,  acting  through  nerve  centers  and  guided  by  the 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  light  striking  the  end  organs  in  the  eye,, 
was  able  to  cause  and  regulate  the  action  of  this  large  number  of  mus- 
cles. When  we  bring  the  eye  into  a  bright  light  the  pupil  at  once  part- 
ly closes.  A  nerve  center,  not  acted  upon  by  the  will,  but  stimulated 
by  too  bright  light  falling  upon  the  end  organs  of  the  eye,  has  caused 
the  pupil  to  close.  Suppose  something  comes  suddenly  before  the  eyes 
and  frightens  us,  so  that  we  dodge.  In  this  case  we  do  not  will  the  mus- 
cles into  action;  they  are  acting  during  the  very  time  we  are  becoming 
frightened;  but  a  nerve  center  different  from  either  of  those  considered 
has  been  stimulated  and  guided,  by  what  was  seen,  to  make  the  same 
muscles  act  which,  under  other  conditions,  are  controlled  by  the  will. 
We  have  seen  that  if  we  run  rapidly  the  heart  beats  faster  and  we  breath 
oftener.  The  running  muscles  have  been  stimulated  through  the  will, 
while  these  muscles  have  their  action  accelerated  by  other  nerve  centers 
excited  by  a  disturbance  originating  with  the  action  of  the  running  mus- 
cles. If  you  will  kill  a  frog  and  carefully  remove  the  heart  from  the 
body,  laying  it  upon  a  damp  cloth,  it  will  continue  to  beat  for  a  long 
time.  In  this  case  there  are  nerve  centers  within  the  heart  itself  which 
which  cause  its  beating,  but  how  these  centers  are  stimulated  is  unknown, 
and  hence  they  are  called  automatic.  From  these  consideration  we  may 
pass  to  the  general  truth  that  all  tissues  of  the  body  are  placed  in  com- 
munication with  one  another  by  nerve  centers,  nerve  fibers  and  end  or- 
gans y  which  together  constitute  the  nervous  system,  and  by  them  have 
their  activities  excited  and  regulated. 

Examination  of  the  Brain  of  a  Calf. —  Objects  of  the  Les- 
son: To  teach  the  general  appearance  of  nervous  tissue,  the  sub -divis- 
ion of  the  brain  into  ganglia  having  different  functions,  and  the  connec- 
tion of  the  body  with  the  brain  by  means  of  nerves. 

Request  your  butcher  to  save  you  the  head  of  a  calf  Go  to  the  shop 
yourself,  and  ask  him  first  to  saw  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  squarly  oflT 
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just  in  front  of  the  eyes.  Then  have  him  place  the  saw  on  the  top  of 
the  skull  midway  between  the  eyes  and  carefully  saw  just  through  the 
skull  from  front  to  back,  continuing  the  cut  backward  into  the  hole 
through  which  the  spinal  cord  emerges.  Now  turn  the  head  bottom  up 
and  saw  through  the  base  of  the  skull  just  opposite  the  other  incision, 
sawing  backward  into  the  opening  for  the  spinal  cord.  At  this  stage 
the  skull  will  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  in  two  halves,  and  a  little  sawing 
in  front  will  complete  the  task;  but  the  two  halves  will  still  be  held  to- 
gether by  the  membranes  surrounding  the  brain,  and  should  not  be  sep- 
arated until  you  are  ready  to  show  the  brain.  To  remove  the  brain, 
take  the  large  blade  of  a  pocket  knife  and  carefully  pry  the  two  halves 
of  the  skull  apart  from  above,  at  the  same  time  loosening  the  firm  mem- 
brane lining  the  skull  from  one  side  until  this  half  falls  well  oyer  on  its 
side;  then,  with  a  pair  of  scissors  or  the  point  of  the  knife,  cut  the 
membrane  from  front  to  back,  if  it  has  no^  already  been  done  in  sawing; 
one  half  of  the  skull  will  now  come  away  bearing  the  dura  mater  with 
it,  and  the  brain  will  lie  in  the  other  half,  and  can  be  easily  turned  out 
upon  a  plate.  On  examining  one  half  of  the  skull  there  will  be  seen 
the  firm,  strong  dura  mater,  which  acts  at  once  as  a  periosteum  to  the 
inside  of  the  skull  and  a  protecting  membrane  for  the  delicate  nerve  tissue 
which  it  surrounds.  Entering  through  holes  in  the  base  of  the  skull 
may  be  seen  several  white,  cord-like  bodies;  these  are  nerves.  Placing 
the  brain  now  top  up,  there  may  be  seen  the  delicate  pia  mater  bearing 
a  close  network  of  blood-vessels  whose  function  is  to  supply  the  brain 
with  blood.  The  large  brain  mass  in  front,  divided  into  right  and  left 
halves  and  having  its  surface  covered  with  ridges  and  grooves,  is  the 
cerebrum,  the  largest  ganglion,  in  the  body,  and  the  one  which  is  con- 
cerned with  consciousness,  our  intellectual  processes  and  will  power. 
The  cerebrum  in  the  calf  does  not  extend  as  far  backward  as  in  man,  and 
hence,  lying  behind  and  partly  under  it,  there  may  be  seen  the  little 
brain  or  cerebellum;  this  contains  centers  which  enable  us  to  stand  and 
perform  all  those  complex  movements  requiring  the  joint  action  of  many 
muscles.  Still  behind  the  cerebellum  and  below  it  may  be  seen  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  a  body  composed  partly  of  nerve  fibers  which  connect 
the  various  parts  of  the  body  with  the  brain  and  various  centers  includ- 
ing those  concerned  in  chewing,  swallowing,  breathing,  the  beating  of 
the  heart,  the  action  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  others.  Laying  the 
brain  base  up,  there  may  be  seen  at  the  very  front  portion  of  the  cere- 
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brum,  below,  fragments  of  the  two  ganglia  of  smell,  which  will  almost 
always  be  torn  in  removing  the  brain  unless  great  care  is  taken.  The 
medulla  oblongata  may  now  be  better  seen,  and  some  of  the  cranial 
nerves.  Next  turn  the  brain  back,  top  up,  and  gently  press  the  two 
halves  of  the  cerebrum  apart  until  a  white  surface  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fissure  is  seen.  Cut  carefully  through  these  nerves  connecting  the  two 
halves,  and  a  cavity  within  the  brain  is  reached  in  which  three  pairs  of 
ganglia  are  to  be  seen.  Gently  roll  the  two  halves  of  the  cerebrum  out 
and  you  will  see,  back  of  it  next  to  the  cerebellum,  four  oval  masses 
standing  close  together  in  two  pairs,  the  front  being  much  larger;  these 
are  the  four  twin  bodies  and  the  front  pair  has  to  do  wilh  seeing.  In 
front  of  the  four  twin  bodies,  and  on  a  little  higher  level  are  two  larger, 
less  steep  swells,  which  were  first  supposed  to  be  the  ganglia  of  sight 
and  are  named  optic  thalami.  Their  function  is  unknown,  farther  than 
that  when  they  are  removed  there  is  a  general  weaknes  of  the  muscular 
system.  Lying  outside  of  the  last  pair  of  ganglia,  and  extending  farth- 
er forward,  are  two  still  larger  ones,  which,  when  cut  into,  appear 
streaked  with  white  and  grey  lines,  and  hence  are  named  the  striated 
ganglia.  Their  function  is  unknown.  Slicing  the  top  of  the  hemis- 
pheres from  the  cerebrum,  the  grey  layer  composed  of  nerve  cells  will 
be  seen  dipping  down  into  the  brain,  w^here  it  shows  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  white  nerve  fibers  below.  If  the  cerebellum  is  sHced  downward 
from  front  to  back  through  its  center  the  diverging  white  nerve  fibers, 
as  they  spread  outward  to  enter  the  grey  nerve  cells  on  the  outside,  may 
be  beautifully  seen. 

I  hope  teachers  who  have  not  dissected  a  brain  will  not  infer  that  the 
task  is  anything  like  as  difficult  as  that  ,of  understanding  written  de- 
scriptions of  the  brain.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  most  difficult  task  about 
showing  the  general  appearance  of  the  ner\'ous  tissue  and  the  main 
large  ganglia  is  removing  the  brain  from  the  skull. 

Distribution  of  Ganglia.  Having  seen  some  of  the  great  gang- 
lia, and  the  nerves  leading  to  and  from  them,  their  general  distribution 
through  the  body  may  be  briefly  reviewed.  A  great  nation,  like  the 
United  States,  living  upon  the  earth  surrounded  by  other  nations  with 
which  it  must  have  communication,  is  obliged  to  have  two  distinct  kinds 
of  governmental  work  done,  and  the  appliances  for  doing  them;  there 
is  that  work  pertaining  wholly  to  what  is  transpiring  within  the  nation 
as  a  body,  and  that  pertaining  to  the  regulation  of  our  movements  with 
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reference  to  nations  and  objects  outside;  and  to  do  this  work  there  are 
intelligent  men,  provided  with  various  and  suitable  means  of  communica- 
tion connecting  them  with  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  and  enabling  them  to 
know  what  is  going  on  without.  Now,  much  such  needs  as  these  exist 
with  reference  to  the  management  of  our  own  bodies,  and  they  are 
beautifully  and  perfectly  met  by  the  nervous  system,  which,  because  of 
its  double  functions,  has  its  nerve  centers,  nerve  fibers  and  end  organs 
divided  into  two  classes,  one,  whose  main  business  is  to  maintain  and 
regulate  those  unconscious  processes  continually  going  on  within  our 
body  which  constitute  its  life,  the  other,  whose  business  is  to  guide  the 
movements  of  the  body  with  reference  to  things  outside  of  it,  to  protect 
it  from  harm  and  to  secure  it  its  food.  The  nerve  centers  brought  to- 
gether at  central  places  represent  the  intelligent  governmental  officials, 
while  the  nerve  fibers  and  the  end  organs  are  the  appliances  they  have 
with  which  to  communicate  with  one  another,  the  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  with  the  outside  world.  The  ganglia  of  the  first  division,  or 
sympathetic  nervous  system,  are  mainly  grouped  in  a  double  chain  within 
the  body  cavity  in  contact  with  the  backbone.  Other  nerve  centers  are 
clustered  near  important  organs  like  the  stomach;  while  still  others,  like 
those  within  the  heart  and  in  the  muscles  of  the  blood-vessels,  are  located 
upon  or  in  the  organs  they  control.  By  means  of  the  nerve  fibers  and 
end  organs  these  centers  are  all  connected  with  one  another,  with  the 
organs  they  control,  and  with  the  other  division  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  second  division  of  the  nervous  system,  called  cerebro-spinal,  the 
main  ganglia  of  which  we  have  seen,  has  its  nerve  centers  located  within 
the  backbone  and  its  enlargement,  the  skull.  Out  from  the  spinal  cord, 
who.se  center  is  a  long  ganglion  while  its  outside  is  a  nerve,  extend  bun- 
dles of  ner\'e  fibers  reaching  to  distant  parts  of  the  body,  and  through 
them  disturbances  from  without,  causing  sensations  are  conveyed,  and 
the  action  of  voluntary  muscles  is  induced  and  controlled. 

Hitting  the  "Funny"  or  "Crarzy  Bone." — Objects  of  the 
Lesson:  To  teach  that:  i  A  nerve  extending  to  the  hand  lies  in  the  in 
ner  notch  of  the  elbow.  2.  The  nerve,  but  not  the  nerve  fibers,  branches 
after  leaving  that  point.  3.  Disturbances  produced  in  sensory  nerves  are 
interpreted  by  the  mind  as  originating  at  their  end,  no  matter  where  the 
nerve  may  be  disturbed. 

Bend  the  left  arm  nearly  at  a  right  angle.  Press  the  finger  hard  upon 
the  point  of  the  elbow  and  while  doing  so  allow  it  to  slip  toward  you 
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into  the  notch.  A  sharp,  tingling  sensation  is  felt  below  the  elbow,  and 
mainly  in  the  little  and  ring  fingers.  A  bundle  of  nerve  fibers  has  been 
pressed  upon,  out  from  which  the  fibers  diverge  and  end  at  various 
points.  The  individual  fibers  of  nerves,  however,  do  not  branch  be- 
tween the  nerve  cell  they  enter  and  the  end  organs  to  which  they  are 
attached,  and  it  is  owing  to* this  fact  that  we  are  able  to  locate  so  defi- 
nitely where  we  are  touched.  If  the  nerve  fiber  connecting  a  peculiar 
point  on  the  thumb,  for  example,  and  a  nerve  fiber  connecting  some 
point  on  the  little  finger  joined  and  become  one  before  entering  the  in- 
terpreting nerve  center,  there  would  be  no  means  of  knowing,  through 
feeling,  when  the  little  finger  was  burned,  but  that  it  was  the  thumb.  So 
if  the  nerve  fibers  leading  to  the  muscles  branched  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  make  one  muscle  contract  and  at  the  same  time  hold  another  still. 
The  main  sensation  produced  by  the  experiment  was  felt,  not  where  the 
disturbance  occurred,  but  lower  down;  this  is  because  we  have  learned 
through  experience  to  refer  the  disturbance  coming  over  a  particular 
nerve  to  its  end,  where  it  is  most  exposed  and  almost  always  disturbed, 
if  disturbed  at  all.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  people  who  have  had  a 
hand  or  limb  amputated,  for  a  long  time  feel  the  hand  or  foot  when  the 
nerves  which  used  to  end  there  are  disturbed,  but  they  do,  in  time;  un- 
learn the  habit  of  referring  the  sensation  to  the  wrong  place. 

Measuring  the  Time  Required  to  Feel  and  Act. — Objects 
OF  THE  Lesson:  To  teach  that:  i.  A  disturbance  is  not  felt  nor  a 
muscle  made  to  contract  instantaneously,  but  the  nervous  impulse  trav- 
els in  man  at  the  rate  of  about  io8  ft.  per  sec.  2.  The  nervous  impulse 
traveling  over  the  nerve  covers — in  the  frog — about  .72  of  an  inch  of 
the  nerve  and  may  be,  in  so  far  as  it  travels  and  has  length,  compared 
to  the  wave  running  over  the  cord. 

Arrange  the  class  in  a  circle,  each  pupil  placing  his  hand  on  the  shoul- 
der of  the  one  in  ft-ont.  At  a  signal  let  No.  i  press  gendy  upon  the 
shoulder  of  No.  2,  and  let  No.  2,  as  soon  as  he  feels  the  pressure,  also 
press  upon  No.  3,  and  so  on.  Let  the  pressure  be  transmitted  around 
the  class  several  times,  until  what  is  required  is  understood.  Now  let 
No.  I  start  by  a  watch  or  the  puuiiiUim  and  let  the  impulse  go  fiw 
times  around  the  class.  No.  i  calling  out  when  the  thrust  reaches  him 
the  fifth  time.  Suppose  there  are  20  in  the  class.  There  have  been 
5  X  20  or  100  sensations  and  voluntary  acts,  and  these  have  required, 
say  14  seconds;  the  time  required  for  one  will  be  14-}- 100  or  i-7th. 
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nearly.  In  my  class  the  time  was  6-40ths  of  a  sec.  This  experiment^ 
I  believe,  was  first  tried  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendall  Holmes,  and  the  aver- 
age time  required  has  been  found  to  be  i-yth  of  a  sec.  This  slow  rate 
of  action  means,  of  course,  that  the  finger  must  bum  an  appreciable 
part  of  a  second  before  we  can  remove  it  from  a  hot  surface. 

R  H,  King. 
River  Falls,  Wis. 


READING  CIRCLE  WORK— EIGHTH  MONTH. 

ELEMENTARY   COURSE. 

Page.  Read  from  page  362  to  the  end  of  the  book.  History. 
Read  pages  255  to  310.     Physiology.     Read  chapters  17,  18  and  19. 

ADVANCED    COURSE. 

Quick.  Finish  the  book  to  the  appendix.  The  remark  on  page 
261,  ''teaching  is  a  very  narrowing  occupation,"  should  suggest  profit- 
able reflections  :  Why?  How  does  the  tendency  affect  teaching,  fi-om 
year  to  year?  How  may  it  be  counteracted?  The  discussion  on 
drudgery  and  interest  in  work  is  very  important,  especially  the  remark 
that  in  school  "  boys  do  not  learn  to  work  hard,  but  in  a  dull,  stupid 
way,  with  most  of  their  faculties  lying  dormant'* — a  fact  of  the  very 
highest  significance.  Can  teachers  find  a  remedy  for  it  ?  Reflect  also 
on  this :  **  Our  school-teaching  is  often  little  better  than  an  attempt  to 
^et  sea-anemonies  to  flourish  on  dry  land."  The  first  of  these  two  es- 
says is  indeed  full  of  practical  suggestions. 

Fitch.  Read  chapters  XII.  and  XIII.  Note  the  clear  distinction 
between  studies  which  are  pursued  for  information  and  culture  mainly, 
like  geography  and  history,  and  those  which  aim  mainly  at  discipline, 
like  arithmetic,  and  the  differences  of  method  resulting  from  this  —  a 
distinction  fully  brought  out  by  contrasting  these  two  chapters  with  the 
two  next  preceding  them.  Common  sense  thoroughly  approves  the  ef- 
fort made  in  the  first  lecture  to  limit  local  geography  to  the  purpose  of 
forming  elementary  concepts,  and  to  make  the  order  and  proportion  of 
the  things  taught  in  exact  ratio  to  their  real  significance. 

Sully.     Read  chapters  XVI.,  XVII  and  XVIII. 

Politics.  Read  to  the  appendix.  The  reasonableness  of  the  rules 
for  deliberative  assemblies  may  properly  be  discussed,  and  afford  a  val- 
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uable  exercise  ;  the  practical  use  of  them  in  managing  debating  socie- 
ties or  other  organizations  of  young  people  is  to  be  persistently  urged. 
This  is  a  sort  of  training  which  every  American  boy  ought  to  receive  in 
his  youth,  and  which,  with  a  little  help  and  encouragement,  he  wiU  find 
great  pleasure  in  giving  himself. 

History.  Finish  the  book.  Fix  these  dates  in  mind,  and  associate 
them  with  the  proper  events,  which  in  the  case  of  some  of  them  are 
several  instead  of  one  :  1815  ;  1830;  1848;  1851,  1870.  The  "  His- 
torical Recreations  "  at  the  close  of  the  book  afford  an  interesting  means 
of  review  and  self-examination. 

LiTERAxrRE.  In  Brooke,  finish  the  book.  It  stops  short  of  the 
Victorian  age,  some  glimpses  of  which,  and  of  American  literature,  will 
be  obtained  from  Swinton's  Studies.  In  Swinton,  read  from  page 
455  to  544. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

TEACHERS'    EXAMINATION    FOR   STATE  CERTIFI- 
CATES,  1887. 

I. 

BO.ARI)    OF    EXAMINERS. 

The  Board  will  consist  of  Pres.  Geo.  S.  Albee,  Oshkosh;  Prof.  J,  W, 
Stearns,  Madison;  and  Prof  J.  Q.  Emery,  Ft.  Atkinson. 

II. 

TIME  AND  PLACE  OF  EXAMINATION. 

The  Board  will  meet  at  Madison,  June  28,  1887,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M., 
and  will  continue  in  session  four  days. 

The  examination  will  be  held  in  the  senate  chamber. 

On  Saturday,  July  2,  the  Board  will  determine  the  standing  of  appli- 
cants and  make  report  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

III. 

CHARACTER    OF    EXAMINATION. 

For  the  limited  (five  years')  State  certificate,  examination  will  be  had 
in  the  branches  required  for  a  first  grade  county  certificate,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  English  Literature  and  Mental  Philosophy. 
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For  the  unlimited  (life)  State  certificate,  examination  will  be  had  in 
the  branches  required  for  limited  State  certificates,  with  the  addition  of 
Botany,  Zoology,  Geology,  Political  Economy  and  General  History. 

Seventy  per  cent,  is  the  minimum  average  standard  for  a  limited  cer- 
tificate; and  seventy-five  for  an  unlimited. 

Seventy  per  cent,  is  the  minimum  standard  for  each  of  the  first  grade 
branches,  and  sixty  per  cent,  the  minimum  in  English  Literature,  Men- 
tal Philosophy,  Botany,  Geology,  Zoology,  Political  Econony  and  Gen- 
eral History. 

The  limited  State  certificate  will  require  three  terms  of  four  months 
each  of  successful  teaching.  The  unlimited,  seven  terms  of  four  months 
each. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  of  moral  character  will  be  required. 

Applicants  for  limited  certificates  will  be  allowed  trials  at  three  con- 
secutive sessions  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  which  to  complete  the 
examination.  Applicants  holding  the  limited  certificate,  or  its  equival- 
ent, will  be  allowed  trials  at  any  two  consecutive  sessions  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  during  the  validity  of  the  certificate  held,  in  which  to 
complete  the  examination  for  a  life  certificate. 

During  the  limits  herein  fixed  re-examination  will  not  be  required 
upon  branches  in  which  a  satisfactory  standing  has  been-  attained. 

IV. 

SUGGESTIONS   TO   APPLICANTS. 

Examination  in  branches  additional  to  those  required  for  a  limited 
certificate  will  be  taken  up  on  the  third  day — Thursday,  June  30. 

The  evenings  of  the  first  three  days  will  be  devoted  to  oral  examina- 
tions in  the  following  branches:  Reading,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Gram- 
mar, U.  S.  History,  Physiology,  Geography,  Mental  Philosophy,  Phys- 
ics. 

In  examination  upon  any  branch  drawing  may,  and  in  Physiology, 
Physics,  Botany  and  Zoology,  will  be  required  to  the  extent  of  correctly 
and  creditably  representing  the  objects  described. 

As  a  guide  to  such  as  may  desire  to  review  either  of  the  following 
branches  before  examination,  or  are  making  original  preparation  in 
these  studies,  the  following  suggestions  are  made:  Physics  —  Gage,  or 
an  equivalent ;  Zoology  —  Harbison,  or  an  equivalent;  General  History 
—  Fyfe's  Greece,  Creighton's  Rome,  and  Myer's  Mediaeval  and  Mod- 
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ern  History;  English  Literature — the  selections  from  Shakespeare, 
Addison,  Scott,  Byron,  Bryant,  Macaulay,  Emerson,  and  Longfellow 
contained  in  **Swinton*s  Classic  English  Reader,**  and  for  historic  and 
literary  criticism,  the  Literary  Primer  by  Stopford  Brooke  (the  former 
published  by  L  B.  T.  &  Co.,  and  the  latter  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

Stationery  needed  will  be  furnished  by  the  Board. 

The  attention  of  all  persons  purposing  to  become  principals  of  free 
high  schools  in  Wisconsin,  and  who  are  required  by  law  to  pass  special 
examinations  to  qualify  them  for  teaching  in  such  high  schools,  is  espe- 
cially called  to  the  time  and  place  of  holding  this  examination. 

Sec.  494,  R.  S.,  ch.  325,  Laws  1883,  Sec.  i. 

J.  B.  THAYER,  StaU  SupeHntendent, 

Madison,  April,  20,  1887. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Q.  Can  a  majority  of  a  district  board  hire  a  teacher  after  the  dis- 
trict has  held  a  special  meeting  and  voted  against  such  teacher  being 
employed  ? 

A.  The  law  gives  districts  no  authority  to  vote  upon  the  question  of 
who  shall  or  shall  not  be  employed  to  teach  the  school.  Such  vgtes  are 
advisory  only,  and  have  no  binding  force.  The  hiring  of  teachers  is  a 
matter  left  entirely  with  the  district  board. 

Q.  Our  district  held  a  special  meeting  and  voted  to  have  the  district 
divided;  the  supervisors  then  met  and  divided  the  district;  but  the  dis- 
trict was  not  generally  notified  of  the  special  meeting.  Is  the  divis- 
ion legal? 

A.  The  legality  of  the  division  is  not  affected  by  the  special  meeting 
or  the  vote  taken  upon  the  division,  in  any  way.  Districts  are  not  au- 
thorized to  vote  upon  that  matter.  The  legality  of  the  division  depends 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  supervisors.  If  they  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  statutes  their  act  is  legal;  otherwise  it  is  not 
legal. 

Q.  The  board  extended  the  spring  vacation  to  that  extent  that  the 
nine  months  contracted  for  cannot  be  completed  before  June  25,  the 
time  when  the  payment  of  the  full  salary  is  fixed  by  the  contract.  Can 
the  teacher  collect  the  full  salary  at  that  time  and  refuse  to  teach  beyond 
that  date? 
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A.  If  the  contract  calls  for  nine  months  of  service,  that  length  of 
time  can  be  demanded  or  a  proportional  amount  of  the  salary  may  be 
deducted.  If  the  teacher  has  been  put  to  extra  expense  of  time  or 
money  by  the  intenuption,  or  unnecessary  delay  of  the  board,  that, 
possibly,  may  become  an  equitable  charge  against  the  board.  Whether 
that  can  be  maintained  as  a  legal  claim,  courts  in  this  State  have  not  de- 
cided. 

Q.  Does  the  law  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  extend 
the  time  first  and  second  grade  certificates  now  held  remain  in  force? 

A.  The  law  mentioned  will  affect  only  certificates  issued  after  the 
passage  and  publication  of  the  law.  This  law  makes  second  grade  cer- 
tificates valid  for  two  years,  and  first  grade  certificates  valid  for  four 
years.  County  superintendents  may  limit  first  grade  certificates  to  one 
year  at  their  issue,  and  remove  the  limitation  when  experience  shall 
warrant. 

Q.  When  a  town  votes  to  abolish  the  township  system  of  school 
government,  what  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  inaugurate  the  system  of  in- 
dependent school  districts  ? 

A.  A  law  of  the  late  legislature  makes  provision  for  this  exigency. 
The  town  board  of  directors  are  to  continue  the  management  of  the 
schools  under  the  township  system  for  the  balance  of  the  school  year, 
that  is  until  June  30.  The  town  board  of  supervisors  are  to  meet  on  or 
before  June  i,  divide  the  town  into  convenient  school  districts,  appoint 
a  day  for  the  first  meeting  of  each,  etc.  The  districts  thus  formed  are 
to  meet  on  the  day  appointed,  and  organize  by  electing  the  usual  dis- 
trict officers.  At  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the  day  fixed  by  law,  the 
district  will  vote  necessary  taxes  and  transact  all  other  business  which 
school  districts  are  authorized  by  law  to  transact.  As  the  date  of  form- 
ing the  districts  is  so  near  the  date  fixed  for  holding  annual  meetings, 
the  latter  date  will  be  the  most  suitable  date  for  the  first  meeting. 

Q.  What  change,  if  any,  was  made  in  the  law  relating  to  holding 
annual  meetings  by  school  districts,  at  the  recent  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

A.  No  change  in  that  law  was  made,  except  a  provision  was  added 
that  when  the  first  Monday  in  July  is  a  legal  holiday,  the  annual  meet- 
ing shall  be  held  on  the  next  day. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Summer  Schools  have  proved  their  usefulness.  Some  of  them  have  now 
been  in  successful  existence  for  several  years,  and  every  summer  witnesses  an 
increase  in  their  number.  The  first  in  this  country  was  the  school  for  science 
opened  on  Penekese  Island  in  1S73,  t>y  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz.  Its  success  was  a  rev- 
elation. A  great  teacher,  with  enthusiasm  and  new  and  large  ideas  as  to  science 
teaching,  gathered  about  him  speedily  a  body  of  devoted  and  enthusiastic  pu- 
pils, who  have  done  much  to  spread  the  principles  in  which  their  master  was  so 
profoundly  interested.  Circumstances  made  the  life  of  the  school  a  short  one, 
but  its  results  were  large.  It  sent  abroad  a  new  spirit  in  the  land,  and  set  an  ex- 
ample of  what  could  be  done  which  was  not  to  remain  without  results.  Five  years 
later  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute  was  established,  which  has  grown 
steadily  from  year  to  year,  has  erected  permanent  buildings  for  its  accommoda- 
tion, has  expanded  and  improved  its  courses  of  study,  and  enrolled  some  fifteen 
hundred  pupils.  The  announcements  of  nine  or  ten  schools  for  the  present 
summer  have  fallen  under  our  notice.  They  are  schools  of  science,  of  language, 
of  philosophy  and  of  pedagogy.  One  of  them  claims  to  have  reached  last  year 
an  enrollment  of  219  students,  from  26  States.  Manifestly  there  is  a  demand  for 
the  kind  of  help  and  opportunities  which  such  institutions  afford.  Those  who 
attend  them  are  mature  persons,  engaged  in  the  practical  pursuits  of  life,  who 
expect  to  get  from  them  an  impulse,  suggestions  which  they  can  apply  in  their 
after  study  and  work,  and  contact  with  able  teachers  and  advanced  methods, 
together  with  opportunity  to  frequent  and  use  better  laboratories  and  more  exten- 
sive and  valuable  libraries  than  they  have  constantly  within  reach.  These  re- 
sults are  clearly  attainable  in  the  brief  summer  session.  They  are  the  germs  of 
future  growth,  so  that  the  three  or  four  weeks  of  summer  school  make  the  rest 
of  the  year  more  fruitful.  As  to  the  objection  that  teachers  need  the  the  vaca- 
tion, it  seems  to  us  founded  upon  a  misconception.  They  need  rest,  certainly, 
but  rest  is  in  change  not  in  vacuity.  At  these  schools  they  are  relieved  from  the 
burden  of  management  and  the  nervous  stress  of  teaching.  They  may  enter 
now  what  Milton  calls  "the  still  air  of  delightful  studies:"  they  may  have  so- 
cial contact  and  pleasures:  they  may  feel  free  to  follow  out  natural  interests,  in- 
stead of  being  held  to  the  rigid  necessities  of  the  class  teacher.  For  vacuity  — 
if  it  be  desirable  to  a  healthy  person  —  a  few  days  should  suffice:  for  out  of  door 
life  and  exercise  opportunities  are  not  wanting  at  the  summer  school,  and  more- 
over time  remains  of  the  summer  vacation  for  so  much  of  this  —  if  vigorous  as 
U  ought  to  be, — as  most  will  need  or  desire.  The  program  of  the  Wisconsin 
Summer  School  for  Teachers  will  be  found  elsewhere.  Responses  already  re- 
ceived to  the  preliminary  announcements  show  that  there  are  many  progressive 
teachers  in  the  State  who  have  decided  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 
In  making  plans  for  the  summer,  teachers  will  do  well  to  ask  themselves,  **  Can 
I  do  better  with  my  time  than  to  attend  this  school  ?" 
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Elsewhere  in  this  number  will  be  found  some  samples  of  "  English  as  She 
is  Taught.'-  Of  course,  the  first  use  of  them  is  to  enjoy  heartily  the  laugh  they 
will  provoke;  after  that  has  passed,  some  serious  reflections  will  arise.  Only 
foolish  persons  will  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  these  are  **  sample  bricks  "  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  whole  edifice  of  American  public  education.  They  are 
rather  samples  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  teaching,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  like  errors  are  on  the  whole  so  rare  among  our  peo- 
ple. Every  neighborhood  can  yield  some,  but  not  often  from  persons  who  have 
received  a  course  of  elementary  school  training.  Three  classes  of  errors  de- 
serve especial  attention.  First  are  those  which  arise  from  false  inferences  and 
analogies.  The  definitions  of  assiduity,  auriferous,  franchise  and  eucharist  are 
illustrations  of  this  class.  The  mind  works  properly  but  upon  the  wrong  data. 
A  wider  range  of  knowledge,  such  as  will  come  with  advancing  years,  will  cure 
such  errors,  and  they  are  therefore  not  of  much  importance.  A  larger  number 
come  from  a  failure  to  discriminate  sounds  nicely.  Theological  for  geological^ 
caterpillar  for  capital  letter,  alias  for  Elias,  ammonia  for  ambrosia  belong  to  this 
•  class.  The  correct  use  of  words  implies  constant  and  delicate  discrimination  of 
differences,  that  slight  shades  of  variation  may  be  detected,  so  as  lo  avoid  not 
only  the  mispronunciation  but  the  misplacing  of  them.  Training  in  the  use  of 
the  ear  is  essential  to  this,  that  a  habit  of  attending  critically,  so  as  to  catch 
words  just  as  they  are,  may  be  cultivated  in  place  of  the  loose  way  of  striking 
out  at  them  which  is  natural  to  many  young  persons.  The  cultivation  of  this- 
critical  habit  is  certainly  an  important  part  of  elementary  school  work.  In  cul- 
tivated families  the  father  and  the  mother  are  careful  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  child  errors  of  this  sort,  that  he  may  correct  himself:  and  teachers  must  la- 
bor to  the  same  end.  Careful  discrimination  is  a  habit  of  slow  growth,  and 
there  are  few  —  very  few  —  of  us  who  do  not  frequently  have  to  reproach  our- 
selves for  failures  in  it.  It  is  fundamental  in  the  other  class  of  errors,  which  are 
now  commonly  denoted  as  errors  of  confusion.  Answers  are  made  without 
thought,  in  complete  disregard  of  common  sense,  as  in  most  of  the  mathemati- 
cal definitions.  Such  answers  are  extremely  vexations— and  extremely  com- 
mon. They  are  the  slips  of  heedlessness, — shooting  without  taking  aim.  They 
do  not  indicate  ignorance  but  carelessness  and  callowness.  Others  of  this  class 
are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  direct  product  of  unwise  teaching.  They  indicate 
that  the  brain  is  in  a  complete  muddle,  a  lumber  room  of  unassorted  facts,  and 
broken  fragments  of  facts  huddled  together  in  inextricable  confusion.  The  an- 
swers in  history  and  physiology  are  the  best  samples  of  this  class.  The  power 
to  organize  knowledge,  bringing  and  keeping  together  those  things  which  be- 
long together,  because  the  significance  and  relations  of  things  are  clearly  seen 
—this  valuable  power  has  not  been  cultivated.  Skillful  teachers  are  often  sur- 
prised by  such  results,  and  unskillful  teachers  are  not  only  because  they  do  not 
recognize  the  phenomena  nor  understand  their  significance.  Now,  when  we  have 
said  these  things,  let  us  add  in  candor  that  they  are  necessarily  incident  to 

growth.     If  the  children  were  perfect  in  such  matters  they  would  not  need  to  be 
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in  school.  They  are  learners,  and  children  —  like  men  and  more  than  men— 
**  may  rise  on  stepping  stones  of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things."  The  real 
value  of  such  a  collection  of  blunders,  besides  the  amusement  it  affords,  is  to 
enable  us  to  see  more  clearly  the  kind  of  work  which  we  must  do.  We  shall 
not  be  able  to  prevent  the  blunders  altogether  —  we  may  be  able  to  anticipate 
them  and  to  use  them  to  the  best  account. 

Usually  it  is  well  to  listen  to  opposite  opinions,  for  they  may  supplement 
each  other,  and  if  not  both  true  absolutely,  may  both  contain  absolute  truth. 
The  Century  magazine  says:  **  Every  conscientious  teacher  can  tell  how  he  is 
hampered  by  his  over-ruling  school-board  or  constituency.  His  individuality  is 
stamped  out,  his  freshness  of  method  and  organization  is  distrusted."  That  is 
one  side  of  the  case.  The  Boston  Advertiser^  on  the  other  hand,  urges  the  need 
of  more  thorough  supervision.  "The  advantage  of  having  a  trained  man  con- 
stantly engaged  in  studying  the  needs  of  the  schools,  in  applying  better  methods, 
and  in  aiding  and  encouraging  teachers,  is  so  manifest,  and  the  schools  of  a 
town  or  city  employing  a  superintendent  have  so  steadily  improved  in  quality, 
that  one  place  after  another  has  adopted  the  system."  This  is  the  other  side  of 
the  case.  On  the  one  hand  the  teacher  needs  liberty,  a  reasonable  self  asser- 
tion, for  his  value  depends  largely  upon  his  working  in  his  own  way:  on  the 
other,  system  is  indisp>ensable,  and  a  supervisor  helps  the  teachers  and  improves 
the  character  of  the  work.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  supervision:  that  of 
school-boards  is  often  arbitrary  and  ignorant,  a  supervision  which  hinders  rather 
than  helps:  that  of  a  trained  man  is  careful  to  preserve  proper  liberty  to  the 
teachers,  knows  where  and  how  to  direct,  and  avoids  useless  interference.  The 
great  change  which  is  going  forward  on  this  matter  is  the  substitution  of  expert 
supervision  for  ignorant  supervision.  In  our  larger  cities  the  business  has  for 
the  most  part  passed  into  the  hands  of  men  of  experience  and  practical  wisdom. 
In  many  of  the  smaller  cities  the  superintendent  often  has  no  qualifications  for 
his  place,  and  does  his  best  service  by  letting  the  schools  alone  for  the  most 
part.  Indeed,  outside  the  large  cities  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  serious  and  dif- 
ficult a  matter  wise  school  supervision  is — and  how  important  it  is.  One  who 
does  not  understand  the  theory  of  teaching,  who  does  not  know  clearly  the  pur- 
poses of  a  course  of  study  and  of  each  of  its  parts,  who  does  not  know  how  to 
help  and  advise  teachers,  is  not  fit  for  the  serious  responsibilities  of  a  school  su- 
perintendent. The  evils  of  no  supervision  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  at 
the  present  time;  they  are  fairly  well  understood:  but  that  ignorant  supervision 
is  little  better  than  no  supervision,  and  often  more  mischievous;  and  that  super- 
vision ought  to  be  the  work  of  educational  experts — for  the  sake  of  the  teach- 
ers, for  the  sake  of  the  schools  and  all  that  depends  on  the  schools, — this  needs 
to  be  insisted  upon  more  and  more. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION  OF  THE  SESSION. 
The  laws  relating  to  education  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  of  this  State  are 
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not  so  numerous  as  those  enacted  two  years  ago.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
of  very  great  importance.  The  failure  of  the  vigorous  efforts  to  repeal  the  mill 
school  tax  makes  it  certain  that  this  important  measure  will  be  given  a  fair  trial, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  its  beneficial  effects,  in  uplifting  the  .schools  and 
helping  the  poorer  districts,  will  now  become  so  apparent  there  will  be  little  dis- 
position to  disturb  it  hereafter.  The  revision  of  the  law  regarding  teachers' 
certificates  in  its  main  features  meet  with  general  approval.  There  now  exists  in 
the  law  a  sufficient  stimulus  to  rouse  a  large  body  of  teachers  to  securing  second 
and  first  grade  certificates,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  will  soon  be  apparent 
in  the  reports  of  examining  officers.  The  great  body  of  our  schools  ought  not  to 
be  taught,  as  at  present  they  are,  by  third  grade  teachers.  The  first  move  towards 
a  better  condition  is  found  in  the  new  law.  This  makes  a  second  grade  certifi- 
cate good  for  two  years  and  a  first  grade  for  four.  Inasmuch  as  the  life  of  certi- 
ficates of  highei  grades  is  extended  it  becomes  important  that  examining  offi- 
cers should  be  careful  in  issuing  them,  that  the  advance  in  attainments  of  those 
holding  them  may  be  such  as  fully  to  warrant  the  greater  duration.  They  have 
increased  value,  and  the  increased  demand  for  them  must  not  be  allowed  to 
lower  the  standards;  these  should  rather  be  strengthened.  This  we  have  said 
is  a  first  move  towards  a  better  condition  of  things  as  regards  teaching;  at  no 
distant  day  we  hope  to  see  the  third  grade  certificate  made  by  legislation  what 
it  was  originally  intended  to  be — a  mere  temporary  license,  issued  only  occa- 
sionally and  to  meet  special  conditions.  No  one  ought  to  be  Allowed  to  teach  * 
year  after  year  on  a  third  grade  certificate.  This  is  a  wrong  to  the  pupils,  and 
a  wrong  to  the  more  capable  and  intelligent  teachers,  who  by  the  present  sys- 
tem, are  forced  to  compete  in  prices  with  a  large  body  of  imperfectly  prepared 
candidates.  Another  provision  of  the  law  needs  to  be  thoroughly  understood. 
The  county  superintendent  is  allowed — not  ordered,  for  the  matter  is  left  entire- 
ly at  his  option  —  is  allowed,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  to  ask  the  superintendent 
of  a  neighboring  county  to  forward  to  him  the  examination  papers  of  a  candi- 
date holding  a  certificate  in  that  county,  and  to  base  his  judgment  of  the  candi- 
date upon  these,  instead  of  re-examining  him;  but,  in  case  o^  approval,  he  sim- 
ply makes  the  particular  certificate  from  a  neighboring  county,  good  in  his  own 
until  it  expires  by  limitation.  The  life  of  it  may  not  be  extended  in  this  way. 
Further,  the  ambiguity  of  the  former  law  regarding  moral  qualifications  of  can- 
didates is  removed.  A  county  superintendent  is  now  authorized  to  withhold  a 
certificate  for  known  immorality.  Another  measure  removes  uncertainties  re- 
garding holidays,  in  accordance  with  the  rulings  of  the  department  of  public  in- 
struction. A  holiday  may  not  be  offset  against  some  other  day,  by  keeping 
school  on  the  holiday  and  omitting  on  the  other.  Certain  definite  days  are  hol- 
idays; on  these  no  school  is  to  be  kept,  although  they  are  counted  in  making  up 
the  month;  if  the  school  is  kept  on  these  days  no  credit  can  be  given  for  it. 
Provision  is  now  made,  also,  that  when  the  first  Monday  in  July  falls  on  a  legal 
holiday,  the  annual  school  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  day  following.  A  very 
important  change  is  made  in  the  law  regarding  the  reports  of  school  clerks. 
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Such  officers,  in  reporting  to  the  town  clerks,  are  now  required  to  give  the 
names  of  all  children  in  the  school  district,  as  well  as  the  names  of  those  with 
whom  they  live.  The  law  creating  township  school  libraries  makes  such  pro- 
visions as  ought  to  result  in  furnishing  everyc  hild  in  the  State  with  suitable  read- 
ing matter.  By  this  law  one  twentieth  of  all  school  money,  whether  received 
from  the  State  or  county,  is  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  library  books.  These 
•  books  are  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  town  clerk,  but  circulated  among  the 
school  districts.  They  are  to  be  purchased  by  the  town  boards,  from  lists  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  We  shall  have  occa- 
sion at  another  time  to  comment  more  fully  on  this  important  law.  The  laws 
relating  to  the  township  organization,  authorized  though  not  yet  enjoined  in  this 
State,  have  been  revised,  and  their  provisions  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
corresponding  ones  of  the  district  system.  As  we  noticed  before  in  the  Jour- 
nal, two  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Wis- 
consin exhibit  at  the  National  Educational  Association  this  summei.  Besides 
these  measures,  provision  was  made  for  the  completion  of  the  new  buildings  at 
the  State  University  and  furnishing  them  with  suitable  apparatus.  The  appro- 
priation, one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  dollars,  is  believed  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  and  will  place  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  point  of 
buildings  and  apparatus,  among  the  foremost  in  this  country.  The  State  has 
been  liberal  towards  it,  recognizing  the  important  services  it  is  rendering  in 
•  many  directions  nn  building  up  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  the  f)eople  have 
just  cause  for  pride  in  the  growth  and  strength  of  this  institution.  A  special  ap- 
propriation for  the  Washburn  Observatory  was  eminently  wise.  By  granting 
three  thousand  dollars  annually,  the  legislature  has  now  made  it  possible  for 
this  gift  of  one  of  our  most  public  spirited  citizens  and  governors  to  be  efficient- 
ly directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  for  which  it  was  founded. 


OUR  DRAWER. 

THE  SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

A  correspondent  writes:  *'  I  hope  you  will  spur  up  the  teachers  this  spring  on 
the  matter  of  improving  and  beautifying  school  grounds.  Vou  know  I  am  an 
enthusiast  on  this  subject,  and  also  a  firm  believer  in  its  strong  influence  for 
good." 

It  is  much  easier  to  do  valuable  work  of  this  kind  than  teachers  suppose. 
Some  pupils  will  be  found  to  take  a  decided  interest  in  the  work,  and  only  need 
suggestions  and  directions  in  order  to  produce  very  excellent  results.  A  little 
thought  and  planning  is  necessary,  and  if  the  plans  are  talked  over  with  the  pu- 
pils the  interest  will  be  quickened  and  suggestions  as  to  what  can  be  done  will 
come  in  thick  and  fast.  Shrubs  and  plants  will  be  lorth-coming  from  one  source 
and  seeds  from  another.     Evergreens  and  shade  trees  can  be  obtained  from  the 
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woods.  Rustic  stands  for  flowers  can  be  made,  climbers  reared  over  the  fence 
or  against  the  building,  walks  prepared — all  by  willing  hands.  The  result  of 
such  work  will  be  seen  in  the  love  of  the  pupils  for  their  school,  and  in  due  time 
in  the  yards  of  their  homes.  Few  things  are  so  easily  cultivated  as  a  taste  for 
gardening,  and  few  things  do  more  to  improve  a  village  and  make  its  hc^mes  at- 
tractive and  happy. 

Will  not  our  correspondent  and  others  interested  in  this  subject,  furnish  us 
notes  and  suggestions  out  of  their  own  experience  in  this  matter? 


■i: 


READING  CIRCLE  NOTES. 

*  *  *'  I  am  not  proud  of  the  showing  this  year,  but  next  year  we  shall  do  better. 
Plans  are  nearly  completed  for  vigorous  work.  This  year  the  work  was  not 
pushed,  as  a  majority  of  the  teachers  had  not  finished  the  elementary  course, 
begun  the  year  previous."  The  case  is  not  a  singular  one.  In  every  new  move- 
ment a  rush  is  made  at  first  if  there  is  vigor  in  the  movers,  and  then  follows  a 
reaction.  Some  are  disappointed  and  others  grow  inert.  But  after  a  time  the 
movement  begins  to  gain.  Those  who  are  serious  and  persevering  take  hold  of 
it.  The  good  work  they  do  becomes  manifest  and  others  are  inspired  by  it.  So 
it  will  be  with  the  Reading  Circles." 

"Our  Reading  Circle  work  has  lagged  this  year.  The  change  of  superinten- 
dents had  much  to  do  with  it,  but  now  that  I  have  learned  my  field  I  recognize 
the  value  of  the  work,  and  shall  hope  to  make  it  prosper  another  year." 

"I  have  pursued  the  course  of  reading  for  the  first  year  by  myself,  as  there 
seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of  forming  a  circle  here.  It  has  done  me  much 
good.  It  has  made  me  more  interested  in  my  work,  and  so  better  able  to  inter- 
est my  pupils. " 

"  Our  circle  has  diminished  somewhat  during  the  winter,  but  the  meetings  are 
very  profitable.     I  am  sure  that  it  has  done  me  much  good." 

*'  Cannot  the  Reading  Circles  be  made  more  interesting  by  having  at  least  one 
paper  during  each  session  upon  some  book  which  has  interested  a  member  of 
the  circle?  The  idea  is  suggested  by  the  paper  on  *'  Anna  Karenina  "  published 
in  the  March  Journal,  and  I  mean  to  try  to  have  it  adopted  in  our  circle.  It 
will  promote  the  reading  of  valuable  books  by  many  members." 

''What  book  shall  I  read  to  learn  something  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  so  that 
I  may  better  understand  what  is  going  on  there  now? "  "Justin  H.  McCarthy's 
Outline  of  Irish  History."  It  is  published  in  Lovell's  Library,  No.  115,  and  may 
be  had  for  ten  cents. 


ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  TAUGHT. 

Mark  Twain's  article  on  "English  as  She  is  Taught,"  in  the  Century  Maga- 
zine for  April  is  sure  of  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  It  is  made  up  of  extracts  from 
a  book  prepared  by  two  school  teachers  who  treasured  up  the  errors  of  the 
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school-room  which  came  under  their  notice,  and  put  them  together  for  the 
amusement  of  the  public.  All  the  examples,  we  are  assured,  are  genuine,  pub- 
lished just  as  they  occurred,  and  they  are  quaint  and  entertaining  enough.  To 
the  saying  that  nothing  is  so  serious  as  fun,  we  may  now  oppose  another -—noth- 
ing is  so  funny  as  some  serious  things.  Here  are  some  samples  —  first  of  defin- 
itions: 

Aborigines, ^di  system  of  mountains. 

AHaSy  a  good  man  in  the  Bible. 

Amenable,  anything  that  is  mean. 

Assiduity,  state  of  being  an  acid. 

Auriferous,  pertaining  to  an  orifice. 

Ammonia,  the  food  of  the  gods. 

Capillary,  a  little  caterpillar. 

Emolument,  a  headstone  to  a  grave. 

Equestrian,  one  who  asks  questions. 

Eucharist,  one  who  plays  euchre. 

Franchise,  anything  belonging  to  the  French. 

Idolater,  a  very  idol  person. 

ipecac,  a  man  who  likes  a  good  dinner. 

Irrigate,  to  make  fun  of. 

Mendacious,  what  can  be  mended. 

Mercenary,  one  who  feels  for  another. 

Parasite,  a  kind  of  umbrella. 

Parasite,  the  murder  of  an  infant. 

Publican,  a  man  who  does  his  prayers  in  public. 

Republican,  a  sinner  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

Plagiarist,  a  writer  of  plays. 

Demagogue,  a  vessel  containing  beer  and  other  liquids. 

Here  is  one  which  —  well,  now,  how  often  we  do  slam  right  into  the  truth 
without  ever  suspecting  it: 

The  men  employed  by  the  gas  company  go  around  and  speculate  the  meter. 

And  here — with  "zoological"  and  ''geological  "  in  his  mind,  but  not  ready 
to  his  tongue — small  scholar  has  innocently  gone  and  let  out  a  couple  of  secrets 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  divulged  in  any  circumstances: 

There  are  a  good  many  donkeys  in  theological  gardens. 

Some  of  the  best  fossils  are  found  in  theological  cabinets. 

The  chapter  on  "  Mathematics  "  is  full  of  fruit.  From  it  I  take  a  few  samples 
—  mainly  in  an  unripe  state: 

A  straight  line  is  any  distance  between  two  places. 

Parallel  lines  are  lines  that  can  never  meet  until  they  run  together. 

A  circle  is  a  round  straight  line  with  a  whole  in  the  middle. 

Things  which  are  equal  to  each  other  are  equal  to  anything  else. 

To  find  the  number  of  square  feet  in  a  room  you  multiply  the  room  by  the 
number  of  the  feet.    The  product  is  the  result. 
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Right  you  are.  In  the  matter  of  geography  this  little  book  is  unspeakably 
rich.  The  questions  do  not  appear  to  have  applied  the  microscope  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  they  proved  plenty  difficulty  enough.  These  pupils  did  not  hunt  with 
a  microscope,  they  hunted  with  a  shot  gun;  this  is  shown  by  the  crippled  con- 
dition of  the  game  they  brought  in: 

America  is  divided  into  the  Passiffic  slope  and  the  Mississippi  valey. 

North  America  is  separated  by  Spain. 

America  consists  from  north  to  south  about  five  hundred  miles. 

The  United  States  is  quite  a  small  country  compared  with  some  other  coun- 
trys,  but  is  about  as  industrious. 

The  capital  of  the  United  States  is  Long  Island. 

The  five  seaports  of  the  U.  S.  are  Newfunlan  and  Sanfrancisco. 

The  principal  products  of  the  U.  S.  is  earthquakes  and  volcanoes. 

The  Alaginnies  are  mountains  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  are  on  the  western  side  of  Philadelphia. 

Cape  Hateras  is  a  vast  body  of  water  surrounded  by  land  and  flowing  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

We  come  now  to  historical  matters,  historical  remains,  one  might  say.  As 
one  turns  the  pages,  he  is  impressed  with  the  depth  to  which  one  date  has  been 
driven  into  the  American  child's  head  — 1492.  The  date  is  there,  and  it  is  there 
to  stay.  And  it  is  at  home,  always  deliverable  at  a  moment's  notice.  But  the 
Fact  that  belongs  with  it?  That  is  quite  another  matter.  Only  the  date  itself 
is  familiar  and  sure  its  vast  Fact  has  failed  of  lodgment: 

George  Washington  was  bom  in  1492. 

Washington  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1492. 

St.  Bartholemew  was  massacred  in  1492. 

The  Brittains  were  the  Saxons  who  entered  England  in  1492  under  Julius 
Caesar. 

The  earth  is  1492  miles  in  circumference. 

To  proceed  with  *'  History:" 

Christopher  Columbus  was  called  the  Father  of  his  Country. 

Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  sold  her  watch  and  chain  and  other  millinery  so  that 
Columbus  could  discover  America. 

The  Indian  wars  were  very  desecrating  to  the  country. 

The  Puritans  found  an  insane  asylum  in  the  wilds  of  America. 

The  Stamp  Act  was  to  make  everybody  stamp  all  materials  so  they  should  be 
null  and  void. 

John  Brown  was  a  very  good  insane  man  who  tried  to  get  fugitive  slaves  into 
Virginia.  He  captured  all  the  inhabitants,  but  was  finally  conquered  and  con- 
demned to  his  death.     The  Confederasy  was  formed  by  the  fugitive  slaves. 

Alfred  the  Great  reigned  872  years.  He  was  distinguished  for  letting  some 
buckwheat  cakes  burn,  and  the  lady  scolded  him. 

Henry  Eight  was  famous  for  being  a  widower  having  lost  several  wives. 

Lady  Jane  Gray  studied  Greek  and  Latin  and  was  beheaded  after  a  few  days. 
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The  middle  Ages  come  in  between  antiquity  and  posterity. 

Luther  introduced  Christianity  in  England  a  good  many  thousand  years  ago. 
His  birthday  was  November,  1883.  He  was  once  a  Pope.  He  lived  at  the  time 
-of  the  Rebellion  of  Worms. 

Julius  Caesar  is  noted  for  his  famous  telegram  dispatch,  I  came  I  saw  I  con- 
•quered. 

Julius  Caesar  was  really  a  very  great  man.  He  was  a  very  great  soldier  and 
wrote  a  book  for  beginners  in  Latin. 

Cleopatra  was  caused  by  the  death  of  an  asp  which  she  dissolved  in  a  wine 
glass. 

When  the  public  school  pupil  wrestles  with  the  political  features  of  the  Great 
Republic,  they  throw  him  sometimes: 

The  three  departments  of  the  government  is  the  President  rules  the  world, 
the  governor  rules  the  State,  the  mayor  rules  the  city. 

Tlie  first  conscientious  Congress  met  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  established  to  ensure  domestic 
hostility. 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again.     As  follows: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  that  part  of  the  book  at  the  end  which 
nobody  reads. 

And  here  she  rises  once  more  and  untimely.  There  should  be  a  limit  to  public 
school  instruction;  it  cannot  be  wise  or  well  to  let  the  young  find  out  everything: 

Congress  is  divided  into  civilized,  half  civilized  and  savage. 

The  chapter  on  "Physiology"  contains  much  that  ought  not  to  be  lost  to 
science: 

Physillogigy  is  to  study  about  your  bones  stummick  and  vertebry. 

Occupations  which  are  injurious  to  health  are  carbolic  acid  g^  which  is  im- 
pure blood. 

We  have  an  upper  and  a  lower  skin.  The  lower  skin  moves  all  the  time  and 
the  upper  skin  moves  when  we  do. 

The  body  is  mostly  composed  of  water  and  about  one  half  is  avaricious  tissue. 

The  stomach  is  a  small  pear-shaped  bone  situated  in  the  body. 

Tfie  gastric  juice  keeps  the  bones  from  cracking. 

The  Chyle  flows  up  the  middle  of  the  backbone  and  reaches  the  heart  where 
It  meets  the  oxygen  and  is  purified. 

The  salivary  glands  are  used  to  salivate  the  body. 

In  the  stomach  starch  is  changed  to  cane  sugar  and  cane  sugar  to  sugar  cane. 


MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 

THE  GRUBE  METHOD. 

*' Will  you  please  state  briefly  what  is  meant  by  *The  Grube  System '  ?" 

I.  By  the  Grube  method  of  primary  number  lessons,  each  number  from  <me 
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lo  ten  is  taught  successively,  in  all  its  relations  to  all  the  numbers  below  it  in  the 
scale,  before  any  instruction  is  given  in  any  higher  numbers.  Thus  the  number 
six  is  compared  with  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five,  by  means  of  all  four  fund- 
amental operations,  before  any  work  in  any  of  them  is  given  involving  a  num- 
ber larger  than  six. 

The  successive  numbers  from  10  to  100  are  similarly  taught  with  reference  to 
all  the  numbers  under  10. 

2.  For  this  purpose  a  regular  system  of  represnting  the  numbers  by  a  diagram 
is  followed,  in  which  the  whole  number  of  dots  or  lines  representes  the  larger 
number  (to  be  compared)  and  the  number  with  which  the  larger  one  is  com- 
pared. Thus  to  teach  the  relation  of  number  six  to  the  number  two,  we  have 
this  diagram,  :  :  :,  which  the  pupil  is  expected  to  read 2Lnd express m  these  four 
w'ays;  2  -f  2  -|-  2  =  6;  -f  to  be  read  "and  "  at  first; 

3X2  =  6;  three  two's  are  six,  (or,  later  three  times  two  are  six); 

6  —  2  —  2  =  2;  —  to  be  read  "less '*  at  first; 

6^2  =  3;  from  6  two  can  be  taken  three  times,  or  two  is  contained  in 
six  three  times. 
To  the  four  operations  indicated  above  we  give  different  names,  represent 
them  by  different  symbols,  teach  all  of  one  before  anything  of  the  next,  and 
then  wonder  at  the  stupidity  of  the  grammar  school  lad  who  is  surprised  at  be- 
ing told  that  "multiplication  is  short  addition."  If  those  four  statements  be 
divested  of  their  mathematical  garb,  and  clothed  in  plain  English,  they  appear 
as  follows:  Two  and  two  and  two  are  six;  three  two's  are  six;  if  from  six,  two 
be  taken,  and  two  more  be  taken  away,  two  will  be  left;  from  six,  two  can  be  taken 
three  times.  Clearly  these  are  but  varying  forms  of  a  single  truth,  and  the  evi- 
dent fact  that  a  child  who  senses  the  first  must  sense  all  the  rest,  underlies  the 
Grube  system. 

3.  While  great  stress  is  thus  laid  on  the  teaching  of  each  number  successive- 
ly, by  comparison,  in  all  ways,  with  each  number  below  it,  and  that  by  abun- 
dant objective  illustration  on  a  systematic  plan,  which  pupils  may  soon  learn  to 
apply  for  themselves  in  studying  new  numbers,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
author  strongly  insists  upon  thorough  drill  in  all  possible  combinations  of  the 
numbers  already  learned,  within  the  range  of  numbers  thus  studied,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  knowledge  so  acquired  to  the  solution  of  many  and  varied  prac- 
tical problems.  "The  training  which  the  pupil  receives  from  practice  with  ap- 
plied problems  is  different  in  kind  from  that  with  pure  numbers,  and  hence  can 
not  be  slighted  in  the  primary  grades  without  retarding  the  pupil's  progress  in 
the  higher  grades.  .  .  .  The  difficulty  which  the  study  of  arithmetic  presents 
in  the  higher  grades  is  not  in  the  mechanical  handling  of  numbers;  but  it  lies  in 
most  cases  in  the  fact  that  the  words  of  the  problem  puzzle  pupils.  .  .  .  Where- 
ever  sufficient  training  of  this  kind  (practical  problems)  has  sharpened  the  wit 
of  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades,  they  will  no  longer  consult  the  heading  of  the 
chapter  to  find  whether  the  problem  means  addition  or  division,  interest  or  long 
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measure,  and  find  themselves  helpless  when  they  meet  an  example  which  is  not 
labeled." 

Some  mistakes  concerning  this  system  are  so  likely  to  be  made  by  those  who 
try  to  use  it,  or  by  those  who  oppose  it,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out, 
(i)  that  its  chief  merit  does  not  lie  in  a  confused  jumble  of  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division;  (2)  it  is  not  necesary  for  a  teacher  who  wishes 
to  use  this  method  to  shut  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  her  pupils  may  have  learned 
something  already  about  numbers;  (3)  that  the  use  of  the  memory  is  not  dis- 
carded, but  it  is  given  real  knowledge  to  attach  itself  to  rather  than  words,  or 
forms;  (4)  that  the  best  test,  only  satisfactory  test,  of  a  pupil's  knowledge  is 
his  ability  to  use  it. 


THAT  PROBLEM  OF  THREE  TANGENTS. 

Answer  to  problem  3,  (in  Journal  for  April.) 

If  a  triangle  be  formed  by  the  intersection  of  three  tangents  to  a  circumfer- 
ence, two  of  which,  A  M  and  A  N,  are  fixed,  while  the  third,  B  C,  touches  the 
circumference  at  a  variable  point,  P,  the  perimeter  of  the  triangle  A  B  C  is  con- 
stant, and  equal  to  A M  -h  AN. 

There  is  so  much  in  your  proposition  3,  that  I  venture  to  point  out  a  few 
of  the  uses  to  which  it  should  be  put.    The  student  should  be  led  to  discover: 

1.  That,  if  the  two  fixed  points  of  tangency,  M  and  N,  are  at  opposite  extrem- 
ities of  a  semi- circumference,  the  triangle  is  impossible. 

2.  That  if  the  fixed  points  are  in  one  semi-circumference  and  the  variable 
point  in  the  other,  the  proposition  is  not  true. 

3.  In  more  general  terms,  if  any  two  of  the  points  of  tangency  are  at  the  op- 
posite extremities  of  a  diameter,  the  triangle  A  B  C  is  impossible. 

4.  If  the  three  points  are  within  the  same  semi-circumference  the  triangle  is 
impossible  so  long  as  either  of  the  fixed  points  is  between  the  variable  point  and 
the  other  one. 

5.  If  the  variable  be  between  the  other  points,  in  the  same  semi-circumfer- 
ence, (with  the  point  B  between  A  and  M),  BM  ^  B  P,  and  C  N  -=  C  P,  (tan- 
gents from  common  point.)  Therefore  AB}-  BP  +  AC-f-CP^AB  t-BM 
+  AC  +  CN:-=  AM   I-  AN  -:2AM. 

A.  J.   HUTTON. 

Credit  for  solutions,  (similar  in  part)  is  also  due  to  Harry  Fowler,  J.  H.  Terry, 
C.  V.  Burnside,  Hy.  Severin,  Jas.  Melville,  S.  Y.  Gillan. 

As  the  problem  is  general  in  its  terms,  less  than  the  above  cannot  be  consid- 
ered a  full  discussion.  However,  most  students,  before  taking  up  Geometry, 
have  studied  enough  of  Algebra  to  become  familiar  with  the  statement  that  **if 
distance  from  a  point  along  a  line  in  one  direction  be  considered  positive^  dis- 
tance along  the  same  line  in  the  opposite  direction  must  be  considered  nega- 
tive ^    If  they  can  be  led  to  apply  this  fact,  they  will  see  that  as  P  approaches 
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M,  A  C  and  B  P  approach  zero,  and  when  P  goes  beyond  M,  A  C  and  B  P  re- 
app)ear  as  negative  terms,  hence  the  sum  is  not  changed.  When  P  is  opposite 
N,  C  N  and  C  P  are  both  infinite  in  value,  but  if  C  is  thought  of  as  beyond  A,  A  C 
and  B  P  are  negative,  while  if  C  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  circle,  C  P  and 
BP  are  negative.  With  this  consideration  in  mind,  the  proposition  will  be  seen 
to  be  true  universally,  no  matter  what  the  position  of  M,  N  and  P.  Students 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  in  detail  seven  or  eight  of  the  possible  cases 
will  find  their  reward. 


PROBLEMS. 

1.  Two  men,  A  and  B,  dig  a  100  rd.  ditch  for  $100;  A  receives  75  cents  per  rod, 
and  BI1.25,  and  on  finishing  each  receives  $50.  How  many  rods  does  each 
dig?  B.  L.  B. 

The  problem  is  impossible.  If  each  receives  the  amount  named  at  the  price 
named,  they  do  not  dig  100  rods.  If  our  correspondent  really  enjoys  such  puz- 
zles, we  suggest  that  he  substitute  '*six  shilling"  and  "ten  shilling"  respec- 
tively for  75  cents  and  $1.25,  and  then  worry  his  "arithmetic"  to  find  out  what 
value  of  the  variable  "shilling"  will  make  the  problem  possible. 

2.  What  is  the  rate  per  cent,  of  profit  in  buying  coal  at  $5.00  per  long  ton,  and 
selling  at  the  same  price  by  short  ton  ?  G. 

The  shortest  and  best  solution  of  the  above  received  will  be  printed  with  pro- 
per credit.  This  question  belongs  to  a  class  of  problems  easily  solved  by  gen- 
eral principles,  but  which  may  have,  and  fortunately  often  do  have,  incorrect  an- 
swers appended  in  the  book  containing  them. 

3.  (a.)  Let  P  be  the  fixed  point  within  a  circle  whose  center  is  O.  A  diameter 
through  O  and  P  is  the  greatest  chord  possible  through  P,  and  its  center  is  at  O. 
The  shortest  possible  chord  through  P  is  perpendicular  to  O  P,  and  its  middle 
point  is  at  P.  Let  X  be  the  middle  point  of  any  other  chord  through  P.  Draw 
0  X.  The  triangle  O  X  P  is  right-angled  at  X,  (radius  perpendicular  to  chord, 
etc.)  Therefore  X  is  the  vertex  of  a  right  triangle  whose  hypothenuse  is  O  P, 
and  is  inscribed  in  a  circumference  having  O  P  for  its  diameter. 

(b.)  If  P  be  outside  of  the  circle,  ^  line  O  X  from  the  center  of  the  circle  to 
the  middle  point  of  that  part  of  the  secant  within  the  circle,  will,  as  before,  be 
perpendicular  to  the  chord,  and  the  locus  of  the  point  will  be  the  included  arc 
of  the  circle  having  O  P  for  its  diameter. 

T.  B.  Pray. 

Whitewater,  Wis. 


Everyone  must  see  daily  instances  of  people  who  complain  from  a  mere 
habit  of  complaining,  and  make  their  friends  unea.sy,  and  strangers  merry,  by 
murmuring  at  evils  that  do  not  exist  and  repining  at  grievances  which  they  do 
not  really  feel. — Graves. 
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IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

WORDS  FOR  THE  WORKERS. 

Rest  is  not  quitting 

The  busy  career, 
Rest  is  the  fitting 
Of  self  to  its  sphere. 
Charles  Buxton  has  said:  *'The  longer  I  live,  the  more  deeply  am  I  con- 
vinced that  that  which  makes  the  difference  between  one  man  and  another,  be- 
tween the  weak  and  powerful,  the  great  and  insignificant,  is  energy,   invincible 
determination;  a  purpose  once  formed,  and  then  death  or  victory.     This  quali- 
ty will  do  anything  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  world,  and  no  two-legged  creature 
can  become  a  man  without  it." 

It  is  said  that  a  young  man  who  expected  to  enter  the  ministry,  once  asked 
advice  of  a  celebrated  divine,  and  received  this  answer:  "To  be  a  successful 
preacher  you  will  need  three  things,  viz:  Piety,  Learning  and  Common  Sense. 
If  you  lack  Piety,  go  to  God,  "who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth 
not."  If  you  lack  Learning,  go  to  the  schools  where  you  will  have  friends  to 
cheer  you  on,  books  and  teachers  to  aid,  and  multitudes  of  helps;  but  if  you 
lack  Common  Sense,  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul,  you  had  better 
quit  preaching  before  you  begin."  Might  not  this  answer  with  a  little  modifica- 
tion also  apply  to  teachers? 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  said  in  one  of  his  lectures  that  when  he  was  a  boy 
he  was  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  that  although  he  used  a  good  deal  of  powder 
and  shot  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  had  any  success.  One  day  his  father  said 
to  him,  "  Henry,  take  aim,"  and  when  he  followed  his  father's  advice  he  was 
surprised  to  see  the  bird  fall.  Now,  teachers  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  suc- 
ceed unless  they  take  aim,  and  if  that  knowledge  only  is  useful  upon  which  the 
mind  reacts,  which  calls  into  activity  some  noble  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  en- 
larges our  sympathies,  touches  our  hearts,  deepens  our  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
causes  us  to  take  a  step  towards  the  development  of  some  excellence  of  char- 
acter, teachers  have  a  definite  mark  to  aim  at.  That  is  to  be  taught  which  is 
capable  of  serving  these  purposes,  and  that  which  cannot  is  not  to  be  taught, 
whether  it  is  contained  in  the  text-book  or  not. 

Carlvle's  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  always  had  a  charm  for  me,  and 
frequent  meditation  upon  them  but  increases  this  feeling.  "And,  then,  with 
such  a  sunny  current  of  true  humor  and  humanity,  a  free,  joyful  sympathy  with 
so  many  things;  what  of  fire  he  had,  all  lying  so  beautifully  latent ^  as  radical 
latent  heat,  as  fruitful  internal  warmth  of  life;  a  most  robust,  healthy  man." 
"A  free,  joyful  sympathy  with  so  many  things!"  I  like  his  use  of  the  word 
sympathy  in  the  sense  which  permits  joy  in  it,  and  not  the  restricted  sense  of 
commiseration  with  others  in  grief.    Sympathy  gives  power  over  others,   gives 
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new  interest  in  life  through  the  wonderful  insight  which  it  permits  into  nature 
and  humanity.  Wherever  it  is  found  in  a  marked  degree,  there  do  we  witness 
its  unmeasured  influence. 


ANECDOTES  FOR  SCHOOL  USE. 

I.  "NiTCHEGO." — In  1862,  says  a  Russian  paper,  Prince  Bismarck,  then 
Ambassador  of  Prussia  at  our  court,  was  invited  to  the  imperial  hunt.  Being  an 
enthusiastic  hunter,  he  went  to  the  designated  place  on  the  evening  before  the 
appointed  day  in  order  to  have  a  little  sport  by  himself.  Game  was  abundant, 
and  Bismarck  had  a  good  time,  but  somehow  he  lost  his  way.  When  the  time 
for  the  imperial  hunt  approached  Bismarck  found  himself  fourteen  miles  away 
from  the  place.  A  peasant  offered  his  services  to  take  Bismarck  to  the  right 
place.  He  appeared  with  a  team  of  ponies  and  a  village  sleigh.  Bismarck 
doubted  that  the  Russian  driver  could  get  him  there  in  time  to  engage  in  the  hunt. 

"Are  you  sure  you  can  get  me  there  in  time? '*  asked  Bismarck. 

"Nitchego!'*  answered  the  moujik,  quietly.  ("Nitchego*'  is  Russian  for 
"nevermind"  or  "all  right.") 

"These  are  rather  rats  than  horses,"  remarked  Bismarck,  taking  his  seat  in 
the  sleigh. 

"  Nitchego !  "  was  the  answer. 

The  peasant  whipped  his  horses  and  they  went  as  swiftly  as  a  pair  of  falcons. 
Bismarck  could  hardly  keep  his  seat. 

"  You  do  not  spare  your  horses  at  all,"  remarked  the  famous  passenger,  gasp- 
ing for  breath. 

"  Nitchego ! "  said  the  driver. 

"You  say  nitchego,  but  they  may  fall  dead  on  the  way." 

••Nitchego!" 

The  road  was  hardly  distinguishable  through  the  forest,  but  the  peasant  con- 
tinued his  mad  run.  He  brushed  against  the  big  trees  and  went  on  and  on. 
"You  will  break  my  neck!"  finally  exclaimed  Bismarck,  scared  in  good  earn- 
est. 

"  Nitchego !  "  answered  the  Russian,  with  a  bit  of  a  smile  on  his  face. 

Presently  there  was  a  smash.  Bismarck  flew  against  a  tree  and  bruised  his 
face.  He  jumped  up  very  angry,  snatched  an  iron  rod  from  the  sleigh,  and 
rushed  at  the  peasant,  threatening  vengence.  The  driver  coolly  picked  up  a  hand- 
ful of  snow,  with  which  he  good-naturedly  wiped  the  bloodstains  from  Bis- 
marck's face.     ••  Nitchego !  "  he  uttered,  as  he  finished  the  operation. 

"That  invariably  quiet  Russian  ' nitchego'  disarmed  me,"  said  Bismarck  tell- 
ing the  story  to  a  Russian  diplomatist.  *•!  gave  myself  up  to  the  will  of  my 
driver,  sat  quietly  in  the  sleigh,  and  made  no  more  remarks.  My  driver  brought 
me  to  the  place  in  time.  I  paid  him  well,  thanking  him  warmly,  and  preserved 
that  iron  rod.  When  I  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  I  ordered  a  jeweler  to  make 
me  a  ring  from  that  rod,  with  the  inscription  in  Russian,  '  Nitchego.'  " 
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The  Russian  "nitchego"  became  the  watchword  of  Bismarck's  policy. 
*'  Whenever,"  said  he,  *'  I  meet  troubles  and  dangers,  I  say  Russian  *  nitchego! ' 
and  then  I  push  ahead." 

II.  Silent  and  Superb  Contempt. — Sooner  or  later  a  lie  is  always  explod- 
ed. Take  the  case  of  General  Grant.  When  he  began  to  rise  in  the  army  his 
envious  rivals  circulated  the  report  that  he  was  coarse,  illiterate,  and  a  drunk- 
ard. President  Lincoln  gave  a  quietus  to  the  charge  of  drunkenness.  But  the 
notable  part  of  the  business  is  that  Grant,  without  replying  to  a  single  slander 
or  invention,  managed  in  the  course  of  his  career  to  completely  vindicate  him- 
self. He  never  said,  "  I  am  not  a  drunkard,"  but  lived  so  as  to  show  all  the 
world  that  he  was  a  sober  man.  He  never  denied  that  Rawlins  and  others 
wrote  his  dispatches,  but  let  the  public  gradually  discover  the  facts.  When  it 
was  said  that  his  silence  was  dullness  and  incapability,  he  never  claimed  that  he 
could  make  a  speech,  but  when  the  time  came  spoke  often  and  successfully  in 
public.  People  who  credited  him  with  no  literary  ability,  found  out  during  the 
last  year  of  the  General's  life  that  he  resembled  Caesar  in  his  ability  to  handle 
the  pen  as  well  as  the  sword.  The  wonder  is  not  that  these  falsehoods  were  all 
exposed,  but  that  the  silent  and  superb  contempt  with  which  Grant  treated  them 
should  have  triumphantly  refuted  them  all.  There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  by 
jiars  from  the  life  of  this  silent  and  patient  man.  No  man  can  be  talked  or  writ- 
ten down  except  by  himself. 

III.  The  Camel's  Lunch  Basket. — Of  course  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
you  should  carry  your  own  lunch  with  you  when  you  are  going  to  be  away  from 
home  all  day,  but  think  of  an  animal  doing  such  a  thing !  There  is  the  camel, 
for  instance.  Everybody  knows  that  it  carries  its  drinking  water  with  it,  but  it 
does  more;  it  carries  its  lunch,  too.  The  hump  on  the  camel's  back  is  not  a 
curvature  of  the  spine,  as  it  may  seem,  but  a  mass  of  fatty  material.  That 
hump,  in  fact,  is  the  camel's  lunch  basket.  When  a  well-fed,  healthy  camel 
starts  out  on  a  journey  across  the  desert,  its  water-pouch  is  full,  and  its  hump  is 
big.  When  water  fails,  the  camel  has  only  to  draw  on  its  reservoir,  and  when 
food  is  wanting  the  hump  is  called  upon.  Not  that  the  camel  helps  itself  to 
bites  of  its  hump.  That  would  be  a  decidedly  uncomfortable  way  of  getting  a 
meal,  and  very  likely  the  camel  would  rather  go  hungry  than  do  that.  In  some 
way  the  hump  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  camel  has 
been  unable  to  find  anything  to  eat,  it  can  get  along  very  comfortably  on  what 
its  hump  supplies  it  with.  By-and-by,  of  course,  the  hump  is  u.sed  up,  and  then 
the  animal  will  starve  as  quickly  as  any  other  animal. 

IV.  A  Bird  Story.— A  gentleman  owned  one  of  those  mischief- finders,  a 
magpie.  This  bird  was  very  fond  of  shell-fish,  so  that  when  his  owner  placed 
some  pickled  cockles  in  his  larder  he  took  special  pains  to  tie  parchment  firmly 
over  the  top  of  each  jar.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  skin  was  torn  off 
and  some  cockles  eaten.  Nobody  could  be  found  who  would  confess  the  deed, 
and  thefts  were  repeated,  until  the  cook,  hearing  one  day  a  crackling  sound  in 
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the  larder,  hurried  in  to  find  Mr.  Magpie,  with  the  skin  off  a  jar  of  cockles,  eat- 
ing away  as  fast  as  he  could.  This  so  exasperated  the  woman  that  she  hurled 
at  the  bird  a  ladle  of  boiling  fat  which  she  had  in  her  hand,  exclaiming,  *'  So  it's 
you,  you  rascal,  that*s  been  at  the  cockles  ! "  It  was  a  hard  punishment,  for  all 
the  poor  little  fellow's  feathers  came  off  his  scalded  head,  leaving  him  bald  ever 
after;  and  he  never  forgot  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  as  appeared  afterward. 
One  night  among  some  visitors  at  his  master's  house  was  a  gentleman  with  a 
bald  head.  The  magpie,  which  had  been  perched  on  the  edge  of  a  vase,  sud- 
denly flew  to  this  gentleman's  shoulder,  and  with  his  head  tipped  on  one  side 
in  quizzical  fashion,  squeaked  out,  '*So,  you  r^scsX,  you' ve  been  at  the  cockles 
too,  have  you?" 

V.    Mamma  to  Philip. — 

Once  a  careless  little  boy 

Lost  his  ball,  at  play. 
And,  because  the  ball  was  gone, 

Threw  his  bat  away. 

Yes  he  did  a  foolish  thing  — 

You  and  I  agree  — 
But  I  know  another  boy 

Not  more  wise  than  he. 

He  is  old,  this  other  boy — 

Old  and  wise  as  you  — 
Yet,  because  he  lost  his  kite. 

He  lost  his  temper,  too. 
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The  Latest  Studies  on  Indian  Reservations,  by  J.  B.  Harrison,   Philadel- 
phia, Indian  Rights  Association,  233  pp. 

The  author  of  **Some  Dangerous  Tendencies  in  American  Life  "   is  a  good 

observer  and  an  independent  and  outspoken  writer.    What  he  has  to  say  of  the 

Indians  and  their  condition  is  therefore  certain  to  be  suggestive.      In  the   first 

part  of  this  book  he  gives  an  account  of  his  visit  to  fourteen  different  Indian 

reservations.     His  narrative  is  brief,  charitable  and  fearless,   speaking  plainly 

where  plain  speaking  is  needed.     For  example,  he  writes:  "When  I  visited  the 

Lower  Brule  Indians  the  local  administration  at  their  sub-agency  was,  and   had 

been  for  some  time,   miserably  inefficient,   unprofitable  and  unwholesome." 

Yet  he  is  no  carper.     He  finds  much  to  praise,  and  every  where  endeavors  to 

see  things  as  they  are.    The  second  part  of  his  book  consists  of  the  discussion 

of  several  important  problems  connected  with  the  management  of  the  Indians. 
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We  are  especially  interested  in  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  efforts  to  educate  the 
Indians.  He  recognizes  the  very  valuable  labors  of  the  missionaries  among^ 
these  people,  many  of  them  toiling  devotedly  with  insufficient  resources  and 
amid  constant  priv^ltions.  '*  The  limitation  or  defect  of  the  work  of  the  church 
is  in  the  fact  that  her  leaders  and  teachers  do  not  usually  adequately  understand 
or  value  the  other  great  world  forces  besides  religion,  the  fateful  power  of  the 
State  to  destroy  what  is  ripe  for  its  end,  and  to  create  new  social  and  race  con- 
ditions." The  power  of  the  State  enforcing  justice,  the  power  of  natural  law 
bringing  upon  improvidence  and  sloth  their  certain  penalties,  are  quite  as  neces- 
sary as  the  power  of  religion.  In  fact  the  government  must  undertake  in  a 
humane  and  rational  way  to  prepare  the  Indians  for  citizenship,  and  not  expect 
that  the  charitable  labors  of  Christian  teachers  are  chiefly  to  effect  this  great 
transformation.  His  criticism,  then,  upon  present  educational  work  for  the  In- 
dians is  as  follows:  "There  is  as  yet  no  coherent  or  comprehensive  system  or 
plan  for  the  education  of  the  Indians  under  government  supervision.  It  does 
not  appear,  indeed,  that  anybody  has  thought  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  system. 
The  existing  arrangements,  machinery  and  methods  are  highly  inorganic,  inco- 
herent and  inefficient.  They  involve  great  waste  of  force,  and  do  not  include 
any  practical  provision  for  development  or  improvement  which  is  not  negatived 
and  neutralized  by  some  other  feature.  There  is  not  anywhere  a  responsible 
head  or  director  of  the  business  of  Indian  education  under  government  man- 
agement. There  is  no  well  defined  and  far  reaching  plan  for  the  education  of 
Indians,  and  there  has  not  yet  been  such  observation  of  their  character  and 
needs  by  any  considerable  number  of  persons,  as  is  indispensable  for  the  devel- 
opment of  such  a  plan."  The  appointment  of  teachers  and  school  employes  at 
Washington  works  nothing  but  mischief.  There  is  no  local  authority  to  reme- 
dy grievances,  remove  incompetence  and  secure  harmony.  Poor  teachers  in  a 
large  measure  counteract  the  work  of  good  ones,  and  the  superintendent  is  a 
mere  book  keeper  and  reporter,  without  authority  in  any  way  to  direct  the 
schools.  "The  legitimate  and  necessary  effect  of  the  existing  system  is  to  in- 
Sure  its  own  perpetuation,  and  its  natural  result  in  Indian  character  is  likely  to 
be  the  creation  of  a  peculiar  type,  which  we  may  call  nursing  bottle  civilization. 
Under  the  beautiful  system  of  things  many  Indians  are  likely  to  conclude  that 
it  pays  to  be  Indians,  that  it  is  easier  to  lead  a  half-gypsy  sort  of  life,  a  hybrid 
costume  and  a  half-brute  dialect,  than  to  become  orderly,  hard  working  citizens. 
Many  of  the  Indians  whom  I  have  seen  have  gone  about  as  far  towards  civiliza- 
tion, I  think,  as  we  can  reasonably  expect  them  to  go  without  a  radical  change 
in  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  living,  and  if  we  wish  really  to  save  any 
of  these  Indians,  such  a  change  must  be  made  very  soon." 

A  Day  in  Ancient  Rome,  by  Edgar  S.  Shumway  (D.  C  Heath  &  Co.  96 
pp.)  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  little  book  has  reached  the  enormous 
sale  of  forty  thousand  copies.  It  is  in  every  way  an  attractive  volume.  Its  me- 
chanical appearance  is  excellent,  it  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  the  narrative  it- 
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self  is  fresh  and  bright.  Prof.  Shumway  has  in  the  main  translated  Dr.  Lohr's 
"Aus  E>em  Alten  Rom,"  departing  from  the  original  only  to  embody  the  latest 
results  of  excavations,  or  to  illustrate  a  little  more  fully  some  of  the  points. 
We  stroll  with  our  learned  and  entertaining  guide  through  the  streets  of  thean- 
cient  city,  while  he  opens  for  us  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  legend  and  history 
which  pertain  to  the  sites  and  ruins  by  which  we  pass.  Thus  we  visit  in  succes- 
sion the  Campus  Martius,  the  Capitoline  hill,  the  Forum,  the  Palatine  hill,  the 
Coliseum,  the  Circus  Maximus  and  the  Janiculum.  What  memories  of  great- 
ness and  misery,  of  art  and  literature,  these  places  call  up!  To  the  student  of 
Latin  this  little  volume  will  furnish  both  an  inspiration  and  a  help  to  understand 
more  fully  the  great  people  whose  language  he  is  trying  to  learn.  .  t v^| 

Grimm's  Kinder  und  Hausmarchen,  by  Charles  P.  Otis,  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  351  pp.;  $1.25,)  is  a  very  admirable  book  for  beginners  in  German. 
The  stories  are  fresh  and  delightful,  the  deeper  meaning  of  them  adds  a  new  in- 
terest for  older  minds,  the  style  is  simple,  and  the  words  used  are  those  of  every 
day  life,  which  ought  first  to  be  learned.  In  this  edition  forty-three  of  the  stories 
are  printed.  They  are  well  chosen,  provided  with  explanatory  notes,  and  a 
very  excellent  vocabulary.  The  introduction  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
book.  It  briefly  tells  how  these  stories  were  collected,  their  nature  and  real 
significance  as  survivals  of  ancient  belief,  describes  the  general  features  and 
fixed  characters  of  the  tales,  and  discusses  the  mode  of  presentation  and  the 
style  and  form  of  language  in  them.  This  is  an  admirable  preparation  for  a 
fruitful  study  of  the  tales.  In  the  notes  there  is  a  special  explanatory  and  ex- 
pository introduction  to  each  story.  The  editing  of  the  book  is  thus  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  teachers  of 
German. 

Scripture  Readings  Selected  for  the  Use  of  Teachers  and  Schools, 
by  E.  D.  Morris  (Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  294  pp.)  is  a  novel 
and  interesting  school  book.  The  selections  are  not  put  together  at  random, 
but  "in  the  first  half  the  g^eat  truths  underlying  all  religion  are  progressively 
presented,  especially  as  they  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament;  in  the  second 
half,  the  central  facts  and  teachings  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  they  are  given  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  order  of  arrangement  has  thus  been  partly  doctrinal, 
but  chiefly  chronological — the  order  of  the  scriptures  themselves."  The  se- 
lections have  been  made  also  for  their  obvious  fitness  for  public  reading,  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  language,  or  the  interest  and  suggestiveness  of  the 
incidents.  Suitable  portions  are  arranged  for  responsive  reading  by  using 
different  type  for  the  parts.  Another  element  of  interest  comes  from  the  use  of 
different  versions.  The  Authorized  version  is  most  used,  but  the  Douay  Bible, 
Coverdale's  and  Tyndal's  Versions,  the  Bishop's  Bible  and  the  Revised  Version 
are  also  quoted,  thus  affording  interesting  illustrations  of  the  growth  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language. 
—  First  Book  in  Chemistry,  by  Mary  Shaw-Brewster,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co. ; 

144  PP-)  has  two  features  that  at  once  attract  attention.    It  is  prepare  for  the 
voi^  xvn.,  No.  6—4. 
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use  of  children  from  eleven  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  author  assures  us 
that  most  of  the  experiments  described  have  been  actually  performed  by  chil- 
dren of  this  age.  **  These  children  were  farm  lads,  trained  not  by  school  meth- 
ods, but  by  daily  contact  with  the  ever-changing  problems  presented  by  out- 
door life.  The  interest  manifested  in  the  work,  the  quick  perceptions  and  ready 
inferences,  were  in  striking  contrast  to  the  dullness  which  distinguishes  much 
of  the  ordinary  class-room  work."  The  other  feature  of  the  book  is  its  meth- 
ods. It  aims  to  teach  by  observation  and  experiment  wholly.  The  pupil  is 
told  little  but  how  to  proceed  with  his  experiments;  he  is  to  draw  his  own  infer- 
ences, to  discover  for  himself  what  things  mean.  He  is  thus  to  be  initiated  in- 
to the  method  of  science.  The  experiments  are  simple,  such  as  he  can  perform 
at  home,  and  the  material  such  as  most  kitchens  will  afford.  He  is  to  keep  a 
history  of  his  doings  in  a  note  book,  which  is  subject  to  inspection.  Chemical 
theory  is  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  but  the  pupil  learns  about  chemical 
changes,  crystallization,  precipitation,  distillation,  glass  working,  acids  and 
bases,  and  the  common  chemical  elements. 

—The  Eclectic  Guide  to  Health,  (Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. ;  189  pp.) 
is  a  school  treatise  on  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene.  Hygiene  is  disicussed 
in  connection  with  each  great  group  of  organs,  and  especial  attention  is  given 
to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics.  The  brief  presentation  of  the  text 
is  supplemented  by  notes,  topical  outlines  and  suggestive  questions. 

—  How  TO  See  (202  pp.).  How  to  Talk  (212  pp.)  and  How  to  Write  (239 
pp.)  constitute  the  popular  series  of  language  books — prepared  by  W.  B. 
Powell,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  first  aims  to 
lead  the  pupil  to  express  thoughts  which  are  his  own.  It  fiimishes  material  for 
his  thought  and  suggestions  how  to  use  it  so  as  to  train  him  in  speaking  correct- 
ly and  in  arranging  his  thoughts  in  an  orderly  manner.  It  is  also  so  arranged  that 
it  may  be  used  as  a  first  reading  book.  The  second  book  carries  the  work  on 
during  the  second  school  year.  It  aims  to  expand  the  pupiPs  vocabulary,  to 
teach  him  the  proper  grammatical  forms  of  words  to  be  used  in  his  sentences, 
and  to  carry  him  forward  in  composition  to  treating  of  more  complex  subjects. 
One  trained  with  it  will  express  himself  not  only  correctly  but  methodically  and 
completely.  The  third  book  is  the  natural  successor  of  the  others.  Its  second  part 
especially  seems  to  us  most  admirably  conceived  and  carried  out.  It  famishes 
training  in  composition  so  well  planned  as  to  make  the  exercise  a  constant 
pleasure  instead  of  a  burden.  The  essential  principles  are  briefly  and  dearly 
taught  and  illustrated,  and  the  matter  for  exercises  is  full  of  interest  and  variety. 
These  books  have  all  grown  in  the  class  room,  embodying  the  experience  of 
their  author,  and  the  teachers  who  assisted  him,  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
Other  works  by  the  same  publishers  will  be  found  enumerated  on  another 
page  of  the  Journal. 

— Captain  Glazier  and  His  Lake,  (Ivison,  Blakeman  ^  Co.,  58  pp.)  is  in 
its  way  a  very  entertaining  pamphlet.  It  is  a  complete  and  overwhelming  ex- 
posure of  the  pretensions  of  Capt.  Glazier  to  be  the  original  discoverer  of  the 
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— The  public  schools  of  Sheboygan,  — Prof.  R.  D.  Salisbury,  of  Beloit, 
E.  G.  Haziett  principal,  gave  a  public  on  the  evening  of  his  departure  for 
exhibition  and  school  fair  early  in  Europe,  was  given  a  banquet  at  the 
April.  Over  two  hundred  children  Goodwin  house ;  and  the  teachers  in 
took  part  in  the  exhibition  and  the  at-  the  public  schools  of  the  city  passed 
tendance  of  citizens  was  very  large,  resolutions  of  appreciation  and  grati- 
The  fair  was  made  up  of  articles  manu-  tude  for  his  efficient  services  as  super- 
(actured  by  the  children,  and  the  lists  intendent  of  schools,  recognizing:  the 
show  varied  and  ingenious  work.  The  vigor,  inspiration  and  sympathetic  sup- 
receipts  of  the  first  day  and  the  enter-  portofhis  administration,  and  the  pleas- 
tainment  amounted  to  {107.  More  ure  and  profit  derived  from  the  teach- 
than  this,  the  interest  of  the  citizens  in  ers'  meetings  which  he  conducted, 
the  school  and  its  work  was  greatly  in-  —  In  Sauk  county  this  year  fifty  sets 
creased.  of  papers  from  candidates  for  gradua- 


source  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  Captain,  indeed,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  found  nothing  which  was  not  well-known  before  his  exploration,  and  to 
have  drawn  for  the  facts  of  his  story  so  largely  from  Schoolcraft's  *'  Narative  of  ,  ^;^J 

an  expedition  to  Lake  Itasca  in  1832"  that  when  his  story  and  that  of  School- 
craft are  arranged  in  parallel  columns,  as  portions  of  them  are  in  this  pamphlet, 
the  effect  is  surprising.     Parts  of  Glazier's  narrative  appear  to  have  been  con-  il'^^ 

structed  with  scissors  and  paste.  The  exposure  of  the  fraud  seems  to  be  com- 
plete, and  we  only  feel  surprised  at  the  general  credence  given  to  it  in  the  beginning. 

—The  Adelphce  of  Terence  has  been  edited  with  stage  directions  by  Henry 
Preble,  and  is  issued  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  57  pages. 

—The  Magic  Pear  is  an  ingenious  set  of  a  dozen  drawing  cards,  in  which        ' 
the  figure  of  a  pear  is  the  base  of  a  number  of  designs,  being,  by  the  deft  addi- 
tion of  a  few  lines,  transformed  successively  into  an  elephant,  a  chicken,  a  mouse, 
a  cat,  etc.    A  bright  descriptive  text  is  printed  on  each  card.     (Interstate  Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

—  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York,  issue  a  little  pamphlet  called  The  Best 
One  Hundred  Books.  It  contains  Sir  John  Lubbock's  list  published  in  the 
Pall  McUl  Gazette,  and  the  comments  of  some  forty  distinguished  authors  upon 
it,  of  whom  John  Ruskin  is  chief.     It  is  entertaining  and  suggestive  reading. 

—Text- Book  of  Zoology,  by  Henry  A.  Nicholson,  fourth  edition,  (D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  388  pp.)  is  a  familiar  book  which  has  gained  and  held  by  its  mer- 
its a  foremost  place  among  elementary  text-books  on  this  subject.  This  edition 
has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  to  the  present  standard  of  knowledge. 
The  most  important  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  existing  or  extinct 
feuna  have  been  noticed,  and  fresh  illustrations  have  been  added  wherever  they 
seemed  to  be  desirable.  On  the  whole  we  do  not  know  a  student's  manual  of 
Zoology  which  is  to  be  preferred  before  this  one. 
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tion  from  the  district  schools  were  sub-  profitable.  Shullsburg  had  both  a  good 
mitted  to  the  county  superintendent  for  institute  and  a  public  spirited  interest 
his  inspection,  and  thirty  diplomas  in  its  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the 
were  issued  by  him  to  the  successful  citi;cens  of  the  place.  Would  that 
pupils.  They  represented  fourteen  this  were  more  common  than  it 
different  schools.  What  county  can  is.  We  greatly  need  to  bring  the 
make  a  better  showing  of  the  results  of  institutes  into  closer  relations  with 
the  grading  system  ?  the  people  in  the  places  where  they  are 

-One  hundred  dollars  worth  of  held,  and  it  is  desirable  that  superin- 
books  have  been  added  to  the  library  tendents  and  conductors  and  all  inter«l- 
of  the  Clinton  high  school  during  the  ^^  ^^o^ld  study  how  th^  end  may  be 
past  year,  and  fifty  dollars  worth  of  ap.  •"«■•«  *^"  «««'^«<»-  At  Stoughton  the 
paratus.     H.  S.  Tibbits  is  principal.         enrollment  was  excdlent,  and  we  have 

several  messages  mdicating  that  those 

—Principal  Hamlin,  of  Beaver  Dam  in  attendance  were  profited  and  pleased, 
high  school,  has  prepared  for  the  pu-  We  might  mention  others  equally  ex- 
pils  of  his  schools  a  very  convenient  cellent  and  de.serving  of  praise,  but 
little  eight  page  pamphlet,  giving  an  these  will  serve  to  justify  our  opening 
analysis  of  local  government,  explain-  statement. 

ing  the  organization  of  the  school  dis-  ^,     ,.,  ^  ,     ^ , 

trict,  town,  village,  city,  county  and  -The  library  of  the  Dodgeville  high 
State.  This  is  the  kind  of  study  civics  f^ool,  J  W.  Livmgston  principal,  will 
which  enables  children  to  understand  *l^y,^  ^^^^^  *^  '^  "^^^^  ^^^"  ^  »^""^^«^ 
the  institutions  nearest  to  them,  and  dollars'  worth  of  books,  the  net  pro- 
thus  prepares  them  for  intelligent  f«^^  °^  \^^^^"*  ^"*«^»"'"^"*  «^^^" 
citizenship.  ^^  ^^^  school.     The  hbrary  now  has 

about  five  hundred  volumes  purchased 

—  The  spring  institutes  were  well  at-  with  money  raised  in  this  way,  besides 
tended  and  of  unusual  interest  and  pictures  for  the  adornment  of  the  rooms, 
vigor.  Some  of  them  were  in  fact  too  various  aids  for  teaching,  and  so  on,— 
large  to  be  managed  to  the  best  ad-  jn  all  about  nine  hundred  dollars  se- 
vantage  on  the  old  plan,  and  it  is  not  cured  thus  within  a  few  years.  The 
unlikely  that  it  may  soon  be  necessary  interest  of  the  people  in  the  school  is 
to  attempt  sectioning  the  larger  insti-  very  greatly  increased  by  such  means, 
tutes.  In  this  way  the  work  can  be  _  The  report  in  the  Whitehall  Times 
more  dosely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  ^^^^^  j^^^j^^^^  ^^  g,^.^  .„^j^^^^  ^^^  .^ 
the  different  classes  of  teachers  m  at-  ^^^  enthusiastic  and  profitable, 
tendance.    Two  of  the  institutes  fell 

little  short  of  an  enrollment  of  two  —There  were  118  applicants  for 
hundred.  We  found  an  admirable  teachers*  certificates  in  Outagamie 
spirit  and  excellent  work  in  the  institute  county  at  the  recAt  examinations, 
at  Hudson,  in  which  the  city  teachers  Only  twelve  suceeded  in  obtaining  even 
took  part  earnestly.  At  Viroqua  the  at-  third-grade  certificates.  As  more 
tendance  was  very  large,  and  the  wide  teachers  were  absolutely  necessary, 
awake  character  of  the  educational  permits  were  issued  to  fifty-seven  others, 
work  of  the  county  apparent.  Owing  The  result  is  attributed  to  the  poor 
to  a  misunderstanding  we  unfortunately  wages  paid  throughout  the  country, 
missed  seeing  the  institute  at  Fond  du  —  Among  the  additions  to  the  last 
I^c,  which  we  learn  was  very  large  and  edition  of  the  Wisconsin  Blue   Book  it 
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is  satisfactory  to  note  the  orj^anization  ductive  Method;"   "English  Grammar 

and  history  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  and  Language;"  "Science  Teaching;" 

Association,  and  the  lists  of  County  Su-  "The  Training  of  Teachers;"    "The 

perintendents,     City    Superintendents  Comparative    Value   of  the   Branches 

and  High  School  Principals.  Taught  in  the  Elementary  Schools." 

—The  report  of  the  Railroad  Com-  Charles  Ham,  of  Chicago,  is  to  lecture 

missioner  of  the  State  shows  that  331  on  "The  Old  and  the  New  in  Modem 

miles  of  road  have  been  built  in  Wis-  Education."  An  interesting  and  profit- 

consin  since  his  last  report.    The  most  able  session  is  anticipated, 

important  constructions  have  been  the  — Ripon  is  to  have  a  new  high  school 

completing  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  building  which  will  cost  |i 5,000. 

system  to  St.  Paul,  the  building  of  the  —Plans    for    the    new   high  school 

Burlington  &  Northern  on  the  east  bank  building  at  Elkhorn  are  completed.     It 

of  the  Mississippi  to  St.   Paul,  and  the  ^vill  be  two  stories  high,  of  brick,  and 

extension    of  the   Minneapolis,    Sault  contain  nine  large  rooms,  a  library  and 

Ste.  Marie  &  Atlantic  to  Rhinelander.  ^n  apparatus  room. 

—The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  —  The  high  school  at  Portage  has  re- 
L'niversity  of  Minnesota  have  decided  cently  become  possessed  of  a  well- 
to  erect  a  new  Science  Hall  to  cost  selected  reference  library  of  about  one 
l9,ooo,  and  a  new  Agricultural  building  hundred  volumes,  obtained  by  private 
four  stories  high.  subscription. 

—The  program  for  the  Wisconsin  ^  ^                          ^                j  t  " 

Teachers' Association,  which  meets  in  AA^OriBV    38L V€.(i  I 

Milwaukee  July  6  and  7,  is  not  yet  com- 

pleted,  but  we  are  advised  that  the  fol-      School  bookP,  old  and  new,  cheap.    Teach- 
,      .  ,  .  ,  ,     ^r«  books :  alec  mlBcellaneoaB  book^  conf  tant- 

lowmg    subjects    are    to     be    treated:    ly  on  hand.    Any  book  furuiuhed.    State  what 

"The  Legal  School  Age-  Four  Years  ^'^^^^^^  *''  ^*"^^-    *^°'^:?!fJ'T^J'J:''J2'^^- 

_.  iirr^i        ....  *    ,        .  CiKO.  J.  BROWN, 

or  Six?        The  Limitations  of  the  In-  ^  s^^^^  8^  Madibon,  Wis. 

gIiooI  I^ooksl 

Wright's  Exposition  Wisconsin  Constitution $  .50 

Wright's  Exposition  United  States  Constitution 75 

(Both  bound  in  one  volume,  Ji.oo.) 

Salisbury's  Phonolog>'  and  Orthoepy 50 

Teachers'  Complete  Record  (Red  Line  Series),  combines  in  one  book, 
Daily  Register,  Class  Record  and  Annual  Record  of  Pupils.  Has  offi- 
cial endorsement  of  State  Superintendent i.oo 

Walker's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Introduction  Price,  |i.oo  1.50 
Thi»  Physiology  is  written  with  special  reference  to  the  reanlrementB  of  High  Schools,  Semi- 
narleit  and  Col1o<;ce.  Eminent  special i(*tti  in  this  line  of  work,  clnim  it  if)  the  best  now  in  use 
It  bai>  been  adopted  by  onr  Stare  Superintendent  and  State  Board  of  Health,  and  Is  already  in 
nj-e  in  many  of  the  t«chool9  in  our  Stnte.  Liberal  tcrmn  for  introduction  and  to  the  trade.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars  ana  full  particulars. 

WANTED.— A  Few  Good  Agents. 

MIDLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 


1 


Professors  Wanted !     Teachers  Wanted ! 


Not  FOR  "hearsay"  vacancies.  But  for  Colleges  and  schools  which  have 
asked  us  to  recommend.  We  have  been  asked  without  our  solicitation,  to  rec- 
ommend teachers  for  the  following  positions: 


Latin  Principal ^,000 

Mathematicp,  Professor 8,000 

Principal.  Academy 2,800 

Profcseorehip,  Biology 1,800 

Saperintendency,  Pcnn 1,800 

»*  "     1,400 

**  Ind 1,400 

"  '*   1,000 

N.Y 1,200 

Assistant  Military  Academy 1,800 

1,000 

Principalsbip,  Texas 1,200 

"  Illinois 1,700 

"  Kentucky 1,200 

8  "  New  York $900  to  1,200 

32  "  In  West 700  to  1,800 


Professorship,  German 2,000 

1,000 

Principals,  (Man  and  Wife) 

Ladies  Seminary S,000 

Professor,  (Native  Lady)  Frencli TOO 

Art  Teacher.  Normal 1,000 

Seven   Assistants   (Ladies)   in     Eastern 

States $500-800 

23  High  School  AssisUnts  in  West. . .  4S0-ym 

Music  Teacher,  Seminary 

"  "        Public  School 

30  to  40  Primary  and  Gmromar  TcAchert 

in  N.  Y.  and  Ponn.,  salaries  from  $30— SO 
Over  100  Primary  and  Grammar  Teachcrp 

for  States  Went  of  Ohio $30-79 


Many  calls  are  coming  every  day  from  School  Boards  in  every  State  East  and 
West.  We,  (i)  find  places  for  teachers;  (2)  make  purchases  for  teachers;  (3) 
recommend  schools;  (4)  rent  and  sell  schools. 

Send  for  circulars  and  become  informed  on  the  work  we  do.  You  may  find 
your  best  friends  among  our  list  of  patrons.  They  may  have  secured  positions 
through  us.     Address  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

ORVILLE   BREWER, 

(Opposite  Palmer  House.)  1 70  State  Street,  Chicago. 

TO  TEACHERS! 

Spend  your  vacations  in  our  employ  in  the  New  Map  and  Chart  Department, 
affording  you  recreation,  valuable  experience  and  money.  At  the  same  time 
you  will  be  doing  a  work  that  will  result  in  great  benefit  to  the  Country  Schools. 
Apply  at  once  and  secure  territory  near  your  home. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO. 

Map  and  Chart  Department,  152  Wabash  Ayenne,  Chicago,  lU. 
A.  H.  PORTER,  General  Agent. 

{sFew  Sooi^s  in  gei&nee. 

8CIBNCK,  ,  Guids9  far  Seientm  Teaehimg, 

Shaler's  Flwt  Book  in  Geology $1.00  |  Hyatt's  About  Pebbles $  .10 

Shaler'H  Teachers'  Bdltion  of  Geology. ...  1.00  |  GoodaleV  I^ew  Common  Plants 15 

Shepard  8  Inorganic  Chemistry 1.12  1  Hyatt's  Corals  and  Echlnoderms « 

Shepard's  Chemical  Laboratory  Note- Book    .35  i  Hyatt's  Mollusca 85 

Coit's  Chemical  Arithmetic 50  i  Hyatt's  Worms  and  Crustacea 40 

Polton's  Practical  Zooloffv  flO    ^^^^^^7  «  Common  Minerals  and  Rocks 40 

Colton  s  practical  zoology 8U    ^;ro8by'8  Common  Minerals  and  Rocks .... 

Clarke's  How  to  Find  the  btars 15  [Cloth]. 80 

Clarke's  Astronomical  Lantern 4.50  i  Richard's  First  Lessons  in  Minerals 10 

Samples  sent  for  the  above  introduction  price. 

ID-  O.  HE.-A.TI3C  Sz  Oo-,  I=*-u.TDliatLers, 

BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO. 


WISCONSIN 

Journal  of  Rducahon. 

VOL.  XVII.  JUNE,  1887.  No.  VI. 


SCIENCE  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

[A  Report  made  to  the  Wisconela  Teachers'  Aesoclation  ] 

Your  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of  Science  Teaching  in 
Elementary  Schools,  with  accompanying  list  of  apparatus  and  material 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  ordinary  school-room,  beg  leave  to  report  as 
follows: 

Your  committee  desire  to  apply  the  term  *' Instruction  in  Natural 
Science''  to  such  efforts  as  aim  to  develop  the  mind  of  the  pupil  by  en- 
gaging his  activities  of  thought,  through  observation  and  experiment,  in 
the  field  of  the  more  common  natural  phenomena  of  both  the  organic 
and  inorganic  creation  surrounding  him. 

Instruction  in  natural  science,  according  to  their  acceptance  of  the 
term,  would  embrace  more  than  is  now  taught  in  secondary  schools  as 
preliminary  to  Physical  Geography;  Zoology,  Botany,  Physics,  and, 
possibly,  something  of  Chemistry.  It  would  embrace  more  because  it 
would  dwell  upon  common  and  familiar  facts,  and  would  aim  less  to  at- 
tain the  general  principles  and  remote  generalization  of  those  sciences, 
than  to  cultivate  and  develop  the  powers  of  the  child.  The  instruction 
should  deal  with  those  obvious  facts  of  Biology  and  Physics  besetting 
us  at  every  turn,  a  superficial,  casual  or  sense  acquaintance  with  which  is 
forced  upon  us  by  the  frequency  and  commonness  of  their  occurrence. 

The  present  and  prevailing  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  may 
be  described  as  dealing  with  three  orders  of  knowledge,  to  the  exclusion 
of,  or  ignoring  of  the  value  of  a  fourth  order.  There  are,  first,  what 
may  be  termed,  the  human  branches  of  knowledge,  chief  of  which 
stands  expression — the  mother  tongue — its  written  or  printed  forms 
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and  usages,  including  in  school  parlance,  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
grammar,  and  followed  or  conjoined  with  history  and  the  human  side  ol 
geography.  In  all  of  these,  prevailing  systems  of  instruction  empha- 
size the  human  phase  of  the  subject,  by  placing  the  highest  estimate  of 
performance  upon  representation  of  the  knowledge  or  subject  matter  of- 
fered for  study.  Conformity  with  accepted  usage  and  conventionality 
of  form  and  orderly  and  intelligent  verbal  rendition  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter, meet  and  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  curriculum,  the  teacher, 
and  the  prevailing  methods. 

There  is,  next,  the  science  of  number  and  quantity,  reinforced  and 
applied  from  the  human  side  by  the  most  common  applications  to  hu- 
man needs  and  experience.  The  school  arithmetic  refers  to  the  most 
commonly  useful  facts  of  human  customs  and  experiences  to  illustrate 
and  apply  the  principles  of  the  science  of  number  and  quantity. 

There  is,  next,  a  social  and  ethical  side  of  instruction,  indirectly  se- 
cured by  the  necessity  of  the  orderly  and  successful  conduct  of  the 
school,  and  directly  obtained  where  the  curriculum  requires  special 
training  in  morals,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  good  habits  and 
character.  Religious  teaching  may,  or  may  not,  enter  into  this  order 
of  instruction.     The  aim  proposed  is  the  same. 

The  fourth  order  of  knowledge,  and  one  as  yet  but  slightly  recog- 
nized in  practice  as  an  important  sphere  for  the  occupations  of  the  school 
room  and  the  activities  of  the  child's  mind,  embraces  the  subjects  rec- 
ommended for  consideration  by  this  report,  and  offered  as  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools.  As  the  facts^  phenomena,  prin- 
ciples and  laws  discoverable  in  this  are  not  necessarily  dependent 
upon  human  existence,  and  as  they  constitute  an  environment  or 
world  outside  the  child,  an  ultra -human  order  of  facts,  such 
knowledge,  for  want  of  a  more  precisely  descriptive  title,  may  be 
termed  "knowledge  of  nature*'  and,  when  systematized  and  arranged; 
with  a  view  to  expounding  laws  and  principles,  may  be  called  **  natural 
science. ' '  Your  committee  recognize  the  fact  that  many  intelligent  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  arrange  and  present  schemes  of  instruction  to 
attain  the  end  they  have  in  view. 

The  term  *  *  object  teaching ' '  might  properly  be  used  to  describe  the 
first  series  of  lessons,  or  school  exercises,  in  a  complete  and  well  digest- 
ed system  of  instruction  in  natural  science.  But  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  commonly  accepted  and  practical  interpretation  of  that  term. 
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viz:  the  use  of  objects  as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  language,  is  not 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  object  teaching  as  herein  recommended.  Where 
the  subject  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  language  power, 
and  the  estimate  of  results  is  satisfied  with  the  tests  applied  to  expres- 
sion and  representation,  such  teaching  fails  to  attain  the  higher  and  most 
useful  end  of  object  teaching.  Where  correctness  of  literary  or  verbal 
expression  is  the  chief  end  of  the  exercise,  the  development  of  the  ob- 
serving and  reflecting  powers,  is  lost  sight  of,  and  training  in  verbal  or 
literary  expression  is  accepted  as  the  prime  object  of  the  instruction. 

OBJECT  TEACHING. 

Object  teaching  proper  is  practiced  by  the  use  of  objects  systematic- 
ally selected  and  presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  the  harmo- 
nious development  of  the  young  mind.  It  aims  to  enlarge  the  pupil* s 
stock  of  ideas,  and  to  engage,  in  a  healthful  and  orderly  manner,  the 
early  mental  activities.  The  facts,  objects  or  phenomena  are  bought 
before  the  child  for  examination  and  observation;  and  knowledge  is  ob- 
tained by  actual  experience,  and  not  alone  by  verbal  or  literary  descrip- 
tion. Real  object  training  in  this  sense  is  necessarily  restricted  to  a 
limited  field  in  school  instruction ;  neverless  the  term  objects  may  serve 
to  include  the  phenomena  accessible  to  the  whole  experience,  in  school 
and  out.  By  this  extended  significance  many  objects  not  observable  at 
lesson  time  may  be  introduced,  by  appealing  to  remembered  experience 
and  observations.  In  the  case  of  phenomena  beyond  sensible  appre- 
hension by  reason  of  distance  and  magnitude,  such  as  the  facts  of  phys- 
ical geography,  we  must  have  recourse  to  miniature  modeling,  or  pic- 
torial and  diagramatic  representations. 

The  following  requisites  to  the  successful  conduct  of  this  department 
of  instruction  deserve  notice: 

1.  The  lessons  should  follow  a  natural  sequence,  and  be  related,  as 
parts  of  a  good  plan.     Desultoriness  is  sure  to  incur  failure. 

2.  No  hasty  telling  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  between  the  child's 
investigation  of  an  object,  and  his  discovery  of  an  attribute,  function, 
property,  or  quality  of  that  object.  When  the  ideas  are  obtained,  their 
representation  may  require  the  use  of  new  terms  which  may  be  supplied 
by  the  teacher. 

3.  Familiar  qualities  and  characteristics  clearly  apprehended  by  the 
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class  should  not  be  dwelt  upon.     The  exercise  should  be  directed  in 
search  of  less  obvious  properties  and  ideas  new  to  the  inquirers. 

4.  It  is  important  to  know  just  how  far  a  class  should  be  lead  in 
search  of  new  properties.  The  teacher's  discretion,  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  the  lesson,  and  the  consideration  of  the  age  and  capacities  of 
the  children,  must  practically  answer  this  question. 

5.  The  following  scheme  is  offered  as  a  syllabus  of  Oral  and  Object 
Instruction.  It  requires  no  text  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil,  printed  or 
or  written,  dictated  or  copied. 

ORAL   AND   OBJECT   INSTRUCTION, 

As  the  foundation  of  science  instruction  to  follow,  or  as  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  same: 

I.  Pleice,  Distance,  Direction,  (see  Calkin's  Manual,  pages  34  to  44). 
Form,  shape  and  color. 

(i).  Materials  Used. — Splints,  seeds,  cards,  paper  in  various  col- 
ors, wax  or  clay  and  sand,  etc.  Slates  or  trays;  wooden  spatulas,  sharp 
on  one  edge,  and  common  six- inch  scale  rulers. 

(2).  Forms — Geometrical  forms — angles,  planes,  and  solids  made 
and  named. 

(3).  Work, —  Moulding,  building,  folding,  invention  and  construction 
(resemblances  and  forms  of  familiar  objects). 

(4).  Color. — The  seven  colors,  tints.  A  few  lessons  on  harmony  as 
described  on  pages  120  to  124  of  Calkin's  Manual.    Use  colored  paper. 

II.  For  Closer  Exercises  of  the  Powers  of  Observation 
AND  Comparison. — First  Attempts  at  Classification.  Leaf 
Jorms  and  Parts, — (See  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature).  Collect, 
arrange  into  classes;  **structure  and  form."  Names  of  principal  parts 
and  their  use  in  sustaining  life  in  plant.  Common  botanical  glass. 
Large  book  or  portfolio  in  which  to  paste  specimens. 

III.  Common  Substances  and  Products,  ( i . )  Earths, — Rocks,  sand, 
soil,  mould,  limestone,  marie,  etc.     Collect  cabinet. 

(2).  Metals, — Iron,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  copper,  brass,  silver,  gold,  plati- 
num, {a)  Discovery  of  common  properties  by  induction  and  experi- 
ment, after  a  full  collection  of  specimens  has  been  contributed  by  the 
members  of  the  class.  {J>)  Discovery  of  special  properties  by  compar- 
ison and  experiment.  In  conducting  the  investigation  use  the  hammer, 
iron  block,  pincers,   lamp  or  blow-pipe.     Oral  lessons.     Information. 
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How  metals  are  obtained  from  the  the  earth  and  prepared  for  use.  (c) 
Utility.  Show  how  the  special  qualities  of  each  metal  have  determined 
to  what  use  it  is  applied. 

(3).  H^oods, —  Specimens  collected,  sawed  with  and  across  the  grain, 
the  bark  left  on.  (a)  Examination  of  wood  growth  —  rings,  grain, 
bark,  sap.  (^)  General  classification  upon  qualities  of  hardness,  soft- 
ness, toughness,  lightness,  susceptibility  of  polish  or  finish,  color,  etc. 
(c)  Utility  of  each  wood.  Use  determined  by  special  qualities,  (d) 
Oral  lessons.  Foreign  woods,  great  trees,  palms,  dyewoods.  (See 
Wilson's  Manual.) 

IV.  Clothivg  Fabrics.  —  Cotton,  linen,  silk,  woolen,  cambric,  etc. 
Collection  of  both  manufactured  and  raw  material. 

(i).  Origin  of  raw  material.     Location,  manner  of  cultivation. 

(2).  Where  manufactured?  Information  relating  to  uses,  determ- 
ined by  special  properties  or  qualities,  as  warmth,  durability,  beau- 
ty.    (Calkin's  Mamual,  p.  157). 

(3).  Foods, — Native  and  foreign.     Vegetable  and  animal. 

(4).  Miscellaneous  Materials. — Glass,  porcelain,  India  rubber,  cork, 
tar,  resin,  oils,  paints,  tobacco,  paper,  salt,  soda,  soap,  camphor, 
whalebone,  leather,  spices,  bricks,  gunpowder,  etc.,  etc.  (See  Wilson's 
Manual.) 

Note. —  Part  III.,  as  sketched  above,  will  deviate  somewhat  from  the 
strict  method  of  object  teaching.  A  considerable  amount  of  informa- 
tion in  relation  to  the  above  named  objects  will,  of  course,  be  imparted 
by  the  teacher.  But  it  should  be  as  closely  connected  with  observable 
fact  as  opportunity  will  permit.  The  teacher  is  at  liberty  to  add  other 
topics. 

V.  Domestic  and  Native  Animals.  Exercises  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  animals.  Objects  observed  in  the  child's  out  of-school  experi- 
ence.    Charts,  pictures  and  specimens  used. 

(i).    Vertebrates, —  Classes  and  orders. 

(2).  Artictilates, — Molluses,  radiates  and  protozoans. 

The  matter  so  far  presented,  while  embraced  under  the  title  *  *  object 
teaching,"  with  the  restriction  of  the  term  as  previously  explained,  of- 
fers ample  opportunity  for  the  cultivation   of  the  scientific  habit  of 
thought.     Orderly  and  critical  observation,   analysis  and  comparison, 
should  be  cultivated  into  mental  habits,  while  demonstration  and  illustra- 
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tion  on  the  other  hand  should  promote  interest  and  tend  to  permanency 
of  attainment. 

HIGHER  ELEMENTARY  TEACHING. 

For  higher  elementary  teaching  in  natural  science,  the  divisions  phys- 
ics, botany  or  zoology,  should  be  recognized.  Physics,  as  dealing  with 
a  larger  variety  of  phenomena  affecting  the  life  of  the  child,  and  as  deal- 
ing with  numerous  facts  which  condition  the  existence  of  animals  and 
plants,  is  entitled  to  the  first  place.  As  explaining  the  construction  of 
useful  devices  and  arts  for  the  amelioration  and  comforts  of  life,  and  as 
explaining  the  operations  of  natural  law  in  climate  and  accounting  for 
the  infinite  diversity  of  geograhical  conditions,  the  subject  physics  may 
justly  claim  precedence. 

The  plan  of  instruction  in  physics  herewith  presented  is  perhaps  in- 
adequately described,  and  not  definitely  limited  in  the  mention  of  de- 
tails. The  catalogue  of  materials  and  apparatus  includes  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  aid  the  instructor  in  dealing  with  the  following  subjects: 

I.   Matter. —  Its  properties  and  states. 
II.  Heat. — (i)  Sources.  (2)  Transmission  or  diffusibility  of  heat,  (a) 
Conduction,     {b)  Convection,     (r)    Radiation.     (3)    Expansion.     (4) 
Something  about  specific  and  latent  heat. 

III.  The  Atmospliere, — Its  composition.  Water  Vapor,  (i)  Com- 
pressibility, elasticity,  expansibility.  (2)  Pressure.  (3)  Phenomena  of 
heat  and  air — Currents  and  convection.  (4)  Boiling  point  and  atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

IV.  Electricity. — (i)  Common  manifestations.  (2)  Electrical  attrac- 
tions.    (3)  Conductions  and  insulation.     (4)  Induction. 

THE  MATERIALS  AND  APPARATUS 

Needed  in  illustration  and  to  aid  teachers  and  pupils  are  included  in 
the  following: 

Properties  of  Matter. —  Experiments.  Paper,  salt,  spoon,  tumbler, 
paraffine,  glass  funnel,  glass  tube,  bottle,  straw,  aniline,  test  tube  and 
plunger,  pop  gun  and  marble,  rubber  ball  and  glass  ball. 

States  of  Matter. — Flask,  cork,  blotting  paper,  spoon,  parailine,  io- 
dine crystals,  alcohol  lamps,  retort  stands,  wire  gauze. 

Heat.  Sources  of  Heat. —  Key,  coin,  brass  buttons,  ruler,  cords, 
bottle,  nail  hammer,  quicklime,  plate,  thermometer,  sulphuric  add, 
powdered  sugar,  chloride  of  potassium,  piece  of  card  board. 
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Transmission  of  Heat, —  Copper,  iron,  brass,  clay  and  glass  rods, 
two  marbles,  wire,  sealing  wax,  alcohol  lamp,  ether,  tin  cup,  flask,  saw- 
dust, iron  ball  or  stone,  water,  pincers. 

Expansion  of  Heat, —  Bottle  with  glass  stopper,  strong  cord,  iron 
ring,  with  plate  to  fit,  perforated  block  with  marble  to  fit,  aniline,  flask, 
cork,  round  file,  glass  tube,  pneumatic  trough,  rubber  tubing,  wooden 
block,  glass  battery  jar,  hot  and  cold  water,  fire  ballon,  lamp  chimney, 
quantity  of  ice  or  snow,  salt,  basin,  alcohol  lamp. 

Specific  and  Latent  Heat. — Tin  dipper,  graduated  glass  beaker,  two 
tin  cups,  alcohol,  murcury,  turpentine,  basin,  spoon,  lamp,  retort  stand, 
wire  gauze,  quantity  of  ice  and  salt,  hot  water,  thermometer,  glass  tube, 
(bent  twice  at  right  angles),  two  flasks  with  corks  and  water. 

AsMOSPHERE.  Properties. —  Pneumatic  trough,  cork,  paper,  bell, 
glass,  tumbler,  bottle  with  close  fitting  cork  having  a  glass  tube  passing 
through  it:  rubber  tubing,  test  tubes,  bottle  of  ammonia  and  bottle  of 
muriatic  acid. 

Composition. —  Bell  glass  with  stopper,  pneumatic  trough,  wire,  cork, 
sulphur,  tumbler,  lime  water,  candle,  glass  tube. 

To  Prepare  Carbonic  Acid. —  Receiver  with  stopper,  pneumatic 
trough,  perforated  shelf,  plate,  sulphuric  acid,  soda,  paper,  cylinder  and 
table  spoon. 

Important  Physical  Properties. —  Vial  with  close  fitting  cork,  having 
a  glass  tube  passing  through  it,  colored  water,  pop  gun,  air  pump,  piece 
of  sheet  rubber,  wide  mouth  bottle,  U  shaped  tube,  flask,  vial,  receiver. 

Pressure. — Bottle,  glass  tube,  light  rubber  tube,  tumbler,  jar  of  wa- 
ter, leather  sucker,  blocks  of  wood,  iron,  air  pump,  sheet  rubber,  tum- 
bler, paper,  pneumatic  inkstand,  atomizer,  small  glass  tube  and  pipette, 
pneumatic  paradox,  sheet  of  thin  rubber,  glass  funnel. 

Measure  of  Pressure. — Barometer  tube,  mercury,  deep  saucer,  col- 
ored water  and  pipette. 

Pneumatic  Hydraulic  Machines. — Siphon,  U  shaped  tube  having 
equal  arms,  several  bent  tubes  having  unequal  arms,  tin  pail,  with  si- 
phon-shaped attachment,  lift  pump  and  force  pump. 

Heat  and  Air. — Piece  of  candle,  flat  block  of  wood,  lamp,  lamp 
chimney,  piece  of  light  cotton  or  feathers,  retort  stand,  flask,  cork,  wa- 
ter, thermometer,  air  pump,  sulphuric  ether. 

Electricity.  Glass  rod,  rubber  ruler,  piece  of  silk,  woolen  cloth, 
two  electroscopes,  tin  foil,  wooden  ruler,  stick  sealing  wax,  glass  plates, 
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copper  lod,  sheet  of  zinc,  silk  ravelings,  bottle  with  straw  balance,  board. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  desire  to  emphasize  the  following; 
points  in  regard  to  the  method  of  teaching  science  by  resort  to  the  use 
of  objects  and  experiments: 

In  teaching  by  objects  and  experiments,  we  should  clearly  distinguish 
between  that  interest  which  is  no  more  than  the  manifestation  of  curiosity 
prompted  by  the  novelty  of  the  things  set  before  the  class,  and  that 
more  intelligent  interest  which  accompanies  well  guided  inquiry  and  a. 
desire  for  knowledge.  There  will  naturally  arise  a  curious  interest  and 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  class  as  the  teacher  brings  forward  his  ob- 
jective and  experimental  illustrations,  but  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
task  will  be  to  arouse  the  interest  to  active  and  profitable  inquiry,  to  di- 
rect the  observation  of  the  child  in  such  a  way  as  shall  pointedly  pro- 
mote systematic  and  logical  investigation.  The  experiments  are  not  to 
afford  amusement  or  diversion,  but  to  train  the  mind  to  ob« 
serve  and  reason  upon  matters  of  fact, — to  see  conditions  and  result^ 
ing  phenomena  clearly — to  distinguish  cause  and  effect  in  visible  se- 
quence, and  lastly,  to  express  the  knowledge  so  obtained  with  correct- 
ness and  precision.  According  to  this  method,  we  do  not  begin  with 
definitions,  but  with  things,  not  with  classes  but  with  individuals,  not 
with  principles,  but  with  facts  and  phenomena. 

Definitions  and  terms  come  first  by  objective  application,  and  the  re- 
strictions of  technical  terms  to  their  legitimate  use  is  taught  by  experi- 
ence and  the  need  of  precision  in  describing  or  explaining  the  phenom- 
ena under  investigation.  So  it  is  with  principles  and  laws.  The  facts 
or  phenomena  must  first  be  clearly  observed  and  described:  Second, 
changes  occuring  when  the  conditions  are  modified  or  new  arrangements 
made,  (the  performance  of  the  experiment)  should  be  stated  with  order, 
fullness  and  exactness;  and  third,  the  principle,  general  fact  or  law  il- 
lustrated or  verified  should  follow  as  a  conclusion  and  result  of  correct 
inference  and  reasoning.  In  short,  the  end  and  aim  of  the  illustration, 
as  here  recommended,  is  not  entertainment  but  the  natural  and  orderly 
development  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  that  with  due  regard  to  the 
child's  destiny,  whether  it  be  to  pursue  higher  education  or  to  enter  early 
into  active  industrial  life. 

WM.  E.  ANDERSON. 
F.  H.  KING, 

Committee, 
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10.  Object  Lessons,  or  Language  Lessons —  Gallery  Lessons  in  In- 
fant Schools. —  Whether  the  principal  teacher  is  a  probationer,  or 
known  to  him  or  not,  it  will  probably  be  desirable  that  the  inspector 
should  hear  her  give  a  gallery  lesson.  Young  teachers  of  infant  schools 
are  sometimes  apt  to  think  they  can  do  this  well,  but  have  generally 
much  to  learn  in  it.  And  older  teachers,  unless  called  upon  by  the  in- 
spector to  give  such  lessons,  are  apt  to  get  careless  and  slovenly  in 
them.  There  are  few  parts  of  the  teacher's  art  in  which  practice  is 
more  important,  or  in  which  time  and  trouble  are  more  often  misspent.  I 
have  seen  a  gallery  lesson  given  in  an  infant  school,  in  a  great  town,  by 
a  teacher  newly  come  from  a  training  college,  to  a  class  of  twenty  or 
thirty  children,  averaging  from  hv^  to  seven  years,  with  one  or  two  lady 
managers  sitting  by  in  smiling  satisfaction,  which  was  perfectly  useless 
as  a  means  of  education.  The  children  did  not  understand  half  the 
words  that  were  used,  and  though  they  preserved  a  grave  and  appar- 
endy  attentive  demeanour,  they  were  unable,  within  two  minutes  of  the 
end  of  the  lesson,  to  answer  the  most  rudimentary  questions  on  the  les- 
son, or,  in  fact,  to  tell  one  word  of  what  the  teacher  had  been  talking  to 
them  about. 

11.  Mistakes  in  Gallery  Lessons. — In  inspecting  a  collective  or  gal- 
lery lesson,  whether  given  by  the  principal  teacher  or  by  one  of  the  sen- 
ior pupil- teachers  in  the  infant  school,  the  inspector  will  bear  in  mind 
those  faults  which  his  experience  teaches  him  are  most  commonly  made 
by  teachers  in  giving  such  lessons,  and  will  look  carefully  to  see  how 
far  the  teacher  whose  work  he  is  inspecting  is  free  from  them.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  most  common  of  such  faults : 

(i).  As  to  the  Matter  of  the  Lesson. — {a)  Not  Preparing  the  Lesson 
Carefully  Beforehand. —  No  collective  lesson  ought  ever  to  be  given, 
no  matter  how  simple  the  subject  may  be,  without  preparation.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  successful  of  the  head-masters  of  our  public 
schoob  once  told  me  that  he  never  felt  it  right  to  give  a  lesson  to  his 
sixthform,  even  in  so  well-known  an  author  as  Virgil,  without  prepara- 
tion. Yet  he  is  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  country,  and  must  be 
femiliar  with  almost  every  line  of  that  author.  And  no  doubt  that  this 
is  the  right  view  for  a  teacher  to  take  of  the  work  of  teaching.  If  an 
infant  school  teacher  does  not  carefully  prepare  her  collective  lesson,  the 
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the  result  is  very  soon  apparent  to  an  on -looker.  The  unprepared  les- 
son will  be  unmethodical,  ill-arranged,  showing  want  of  reflection  and 
resource,  and  generally  inadequate  to  the  subject  and  the  occasion. 
Teachers  who  do  not  prepare  their  lessons  become  more  and  more  inef- 
ficient, instead  of  improving,  as  time  goes  on.  Every  teacher  shmdd 
keep  a  note-book,  to  be  used  on  purpose  for  the  preparation  of  lessons. 
And  the  inspector  should,  when  he  inspects  the  infant  school,  inquire 
whether  the  principal  teacher  keeps  such  a  book  and  accustoms  her  pu- 
pil-teachers who  have  passed  their  third  year  to  do  the  same.  He  should 
ask  to  see  these  note-books,  in  order  that  he  may  form  some  opinion  of 
what  is  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  teachers  in  the  infant 
school  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  instruction  to  be  given  to  their 
scholars.  If  no  such  notes  are  kept  or  forthcomming,  the  inspector  will 
ask  a  few  questions,  such  as,  *  *  On  what  subjects  have  you  given  object 
lessons,  or  lessons  in  Natural  History,  or  any  collective  or  gallery  les- 
sons during  the  past  year?"  Then  taking  one  of  those  lessons  which 
has  been  recently  delivered,  he  will  inquire  what  steps  the  teacher  took 
to  prepare  for  delivering  that  lesson.  If  no  such  preparation  appears 
to  have  been  made,  the  inspector  will  of  course  call  attention  to  this 
grave  defect  in  his  report.  And  if  it  appears  that  some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  prepare,  but  that  no  notes  have  been  taken  or  kept  of 
such  preparation,  the  inspector  will  point  out  the  advantages  of  taking 
and  keeping  such  notes,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  scholars,  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  training  young  pupil-teachers.  The  preparation  note- 
book of  an  experienced  teacher  is  a  most  valuable  aid  to  a  young  pupil- 
teacher  in  teaching  her  how  to  prepare  for  a  lesson,  where  to  go  for  her 
materials,  and  how  to  manage  them.  It  is  also  most  useful  to  the  in- 
spector when  he  comes  to  ask  the  upper  classes  of  the  infant  school 
questions  on  the  gallery  lessons  which  have  been  given  them  during  the 
last  few  months;  because,  if  the  preparation  note-book  is  put  into  his 
hands,  he  can  see  exactly  what  the  children  are  supposed  to  have  been 
taught,  and  on  what  it  may  be  fairly  expected  that  they  should  answer 
his  questions.  Every  time  that  a  lesson  is  given  from  the  notes  entered 
in  the  note-book  the  date  of  delivery  of  the  lesson  should  be  affixed  to 
the  notes.  This  will  not  only  help  the  teacher  in  reviewing  or  going 
over  back  work,  but  will  also  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  inspector  in  weigh- 
ing the  results  of  any  examination,  conducted  either  by  himself  or  by 
the  teacher  on  his  behalf  and  in  his  presence. 
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[b)  Another  fault  which  may  be  noticed  under  this  heading  is  that  of 
not  giving  a  lesson  in  plain^  homely  language ^  or  dwelling  on  those 
points  in  it  which  come  home  to  the  children.  This  is  not  an  uncom- 
moa  fault  of  object  lessons.  Such  lessons  sometimes  consist  of  little 
more  than  a  string  of  attributes,  described  in  long  names  of  Greek  or 
Latin  origin.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such  lessons  are 
worthless,  and  disgust  children  with  their  school.  The  inspector  will 
notice  whether  the  class  in  coming  to  its  gallery  lesson  is  lively  or  dull. 
If  the  gallery  lessons  given  in  a  school  are  good,  the  children  will  come 
to  them  with  a  sense  of  pleasure;  they  will  know  they  are  going  to  hear 
something  interesting,  and  will  be  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation.  But  if 
all  that  is  going  to  be  done  with  them  is  to  hold  up  a  piece  of  coal,  or 
of  wool,  before  them,  to  tell  them  its  properties  in  long  out-Iandish 
words,  and  to  expect  them  to  repeat  those  words  after  the  teacher,  they 
will  of  course  be  listless  and  dull.  The  curiosity  of  the  young  is  so 
great,  their  desire  for  information  on  matters  which  interest  them  is  so 
keen,  that  a  teacher  who  takes  pains  will  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
rousing  them.  Her  difficulty  will  rather  be  to  moderate  their  excite- 
ment. No  object  lesson  should  ever  be  given  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  little  story  or  anecdote.  This  will  not  only  help  to  fix  the  in- 
formation given  by  the  lesson  in  the  children's  minds,  but  will  be  re- 
peated by  many  of  them  to  their  parents  at  home,  and  will  serve  to  in- 
terest the  parents  in  the  work  of  the  school. 

(r)  Another  fault  which  may  be  mentioned  under  this  heading  is  that 
some  teachers  do  not  make  the  most  of  their  resources.  I  have  known 
an  infant  school  teacher  complain  that  the  managers  did  not  furnish  her 
with  an  object- box,  and  give  that  as  an  excuse  for  not  having  delivered 
any  object  lessons  during  the  course  of  the  past  year,  while  all  the  time 
there  were  pictures  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  school-room  from  which 
she  might  have  given  a  course  to  last  several  years,  and  while  the  coun- 
ty all  round  was  teeming  with  natural  and  artificial  objects  of  interest. 
I  remember  once,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  taking  down  from  the  wall 
of  an  infant  school  an  excellent  coloured  print  of  a  rhinoceros,  and  ask- 
ing the  first  class,  who  were  chiefly  pitmen's  children  and  fairly  intelli- 
gent, some  questions  about  it.  Not  one  of  them  knew  what  it  meant; 
they  had  never  been  told  anything  about  it.  At  last,  after  a  carefiil  and 
wondering  study,  one  little  boy  said  **  It's  a  coodie,"  meaning  thereby 
a  donkey;  cuddy  being  the  equivalent  of  Cuthbert,    by  which  title. 
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for  obvious  reasons,  the  donkey  is  there  known.  One  would  scarcely 
have  thougfht  it  possible  that  a  teacher  of  infants  should  have  spent  a 
year  in  working  with  them,  in  a  room  where  there  was  such  a  picture, 
and  not  have  talked  to  them  at  all  about  it.  But  no  one  who  has  not  been 
an  inspector  of  schools  can  imagine  how  wanting  in  resource,  adaptation, 
and  the  general  power  of  making  the  most  of  their  materials  some  of 
our  trained  teachers  are. 

(2).  As  to  ike  Manner  of  the  Lesson. — The  inspector  will  look  to  see 
whether  the  class  is  under  proper  control,  and  whether  it  is  judiciously 
arranged  in  the  gallery;  whether  the  older  and  more  steady  children  are 
put  at  the  back,  and  the  younger  children  in  front,  so  as  to  be  nearer  to  the 
teacher;  whether  the  teacher  takes  up  a  good  position  before  the  class 
and  keeps  it.  I  have  seen  a  teacher,  when  delivering  a  gallery  lesson, 
walk  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  class  the  whole  time  of  the  lesson,  like 
a  wild  creature  in  its  den  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  thus  always  having 
her  back  towards  some  portion  of  her  class.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  how  bad  such  a  practice  is  for  all  concerned,  both  teachers  and 
scholars.  The  inspector  will  also  look  to  see  whether  the  apparatus  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  the  lesson,  such  as  a  picture,  is  properly 
placed,  in  a  good  light,  and  so  that  all  the  class  can  see  it  readily.  He 
will  notice  whether  the  teacher  shows  too  little  vigor,  or  misdirected 
vigor;  whether  she  makes  her  voice  reach  all  the  class  clearly,  without 
screaming  or  unduly  raising  it.  He  will  carefully  note  all  these  and 
similar  faults,  and  will  speak  to  the  teacher  about  them,  as  well  as  about 
her  merits,  at  the  close  of  the  day's  inspection. 

12.  Gallery  Lessons  by  Pupil-  Teachers, — If  there  is  a  fouth  or  fifth 
year  pupil-teacher  in  the  school,  it  is  essential  to  hear  her  give  a  gallery 
lesson.  The  previous  pupil-teacher  examination  should  have  given,  as 
notes  for  a  lesson,  a  choice  of  two  or  three  subjects  suitable  to  infants. 
The  inspector  will  make  a  point  of  having  looked  over  the  pupil-teach- 
er's work  before  he  comes  to  the  school;  and  he  will  do  well  to  require 
fourth  and  fifth  year  pupil-teachers  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
give  one  of  the  lessons  for  which  notes  have  been  written  at  the  exam- 
ination. Only  so  can  theory  and  practice  be  properly  connected.  No 
inexperienced  person  would  believe  how  they  become  disconnected  in 
some  teachers'  minds.  I  have  known  a  school  in  which  **  notes  of  les- 
sons" were  regularly  prepared  by  the  pupil -teachers  for  the  principal 
teacher,  but  in  which  not  one  such  lessons  was  ever  delivered.     Incredi- 
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ble  as  it  may  seem,  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  no  lessons  were  ever  given 
from  the  notes  prepared,  and  no  notes  were  ever  prepared  for  the  lesson 
actually  given.  In  well-written  notes  of  a  lesson,  the  teacher  has  the 
class,  in  her  mind*s  eye,  always  before  her,  and  the  spirit  of  practice 
breathes  through  the  written  notes.  The  inspector  will  give  notice  at 
the  previous  collective  examination  of  pupil-teachers  that  fourth  and 
fifth  year  pupil  teachers  must  be  prepared,  not  only  to  deliver  a  lesson  if 
required  from  the  notes  written  at  the  examination,  but  also  to  hand  in 
to  him  some  half-dozen  copies  of  notes,  made  during  the  past  year, 
from  which  he  can  select  a  lesson  to  be  given.  If  a  pupil  teacher  has 
written  bad  notes,  at  the  examination,  nothing  will  bring  home  her  de- 
fects more  to  her  and  to  the  principal  than  making  her  try  to  deliver  a 
lesson  from  them.  And  of  course  it  would  not  be  fair  to  take  those 
notes  only  as  the  invariable  test,  because  notes  for  a  lesson  require,  and 
ought  to  imply,  careful  thought  and  study  beforehand;  so  that  these 
written  at  the  examination  are  after  all  but  an  imperfect  test  of  what  the 
pupil-teacher  could  do  for  her  class,  in  the  quiet  and  leisure  of  her  own 
room.  The  inspector  will  require  the  principal  to  be  with  him  when  a 
fourth  or  fifth  year  pupil-teacher  gives  her  lesson.  And  he  will  do  well 
after  having  carefully  taken  his  notes,  to  ask  the  principal  such  ques- 
tions as  these — **  What  observations  do  you  make  on  that  lesson?" 
*' What  faults  do  you  find?"  '*What  was  good?"  This  will  make 
her  realize  and  turn  her  attention  to  correct  her  pupil -teachers'  faults  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

13.  Examination  of  the  Infant  School. —  Having  finished  his  inspec- 
tion of  the  infant  school,  that  is  to  say,  having  satisfied  himself  of  its 
condition  as  to  order,  method,  arrangements,  the  teaching  power  of  the 
principal,  and  assistant,  certificated  teachers,  and  the  means  taken  to 
train  the  pupil-teachers,  the  inspector  will  proceeed  to  his  examifiation. 
It  may  be  said — "Surely  you  cannot  examine  infants."  **  What  can 
there  be  to  examine  infants  in  ?  "  Of  course  in  an  infant  school  inspec- 
tion is  a  proportionately  greater  aflfair  than  in  an  upper  school,  and  ex- 
amination is  comparatively  unimportant.  Still  even  here  examination 
is  necessary  and  valuable.  The  subjects  of  examination  will  be  such  as 
— Firstt  the  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  of  the  older  children. 
They  should  all  begin  to  learn  the  multiplication  table  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  learn  it  c^  accurately  as  possible.  Next^  recitation,  that  is 
saying  by  heart  passages  rfrom  the  poets  and  from  standard  authors; 
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the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  over-rated.  Next,  the  collective 
lessons  of  the  past  year.  The  inspector  will  take  into  his  hands  the  pre- 
paration note-book  of  the  teachers  (see  §  ii);  and,  by  questioning  the 
children  himself,  and  by  requiring  the  teachers  also  to  question  them, 
will  very  soon  find  out  whether  good  work  has  been  done  in  gallery  les- 
sons during  the  past  year.  He  will  also  look  to  the  manual  and  other 
exercises  of  the  scholars,  whether  accompanied  by  singing  or  not.  A 
list  of  these  exercises  should  be  placed  up  in  the  school,  so  that  the 
teachers  may  be  reminded  to  practise  and  go  through  them  regularly. 

The  inspector  will  not  forget  that,  when  once  he  has  begun  the  ex- 
amination of  the  scholars,  he  is  to  a  certain,  though  only  a  partial,  ex- 
tent responsible  for  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  school.  When  the 
routine  of  the  children's  work  has  been  altered,  and  the  inspector  is 
himself  addressing  them,  and  otherwise  taking  their  classes  into  his  own 
management,  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  find  fault  with  the  teacher  for 
any  little  defects  of  order.  The  intervention  of  a  third  person  between 
the  teacher  and  the  scholars  must  be  regarded  as  transferring  part  at 
least  of  the  responsibility  for  the  order  of  the  school  to  that  person. 
And  this  will  be  more  the  case  in  an  infant  school  than  in  an  upper 
school,  as  the  children  are  younger,  and  have  acquired  less  settled  hab- 
its of  self  control.  Indeed  it  will,  in  an  infant  school,  be  more  often  de- 
sirable that  the  inspector  should  require  the  teachers  to  conduct  the  ex- 
amination for  him,  than  that  he  should  attempt  to  do  it  himself  Very 
few  men  examine  infants  really  well.  Women  are  naturally  much  bet- 
ter qualified  for  such  a  task.  As  a  general  rule,  an  inspector  may  be 
content  if,  knowing  what  ought  to  be  done  in  an  infant  school,  and  what 
may  fairly  be  expected  of  the  scholars,  he  gets  the  teachers  to  act  under 
his  orders  for  the  examination  of  the  children  in  the  results  of  the  in- 
struction which  has  been  given  to  them. 

14.  Conference  with  the  Teachers, —  When  the  inspection  of  the 
school  and  the  examination  of  the  children  are  ended,  and  the  children 
have  all  been  dismissed,  the  inspector  will  call  to  him  the  whole  staff  of 
the  school,  for  the  purpose  of  remarking  on  the  papers  worked  by  the 
pupil-teachers  at  the  collective  examination;  of  commenting  on  their 
faults  and  merits  as  teachers,  as  shown  by  the  inspection  and  examina- 
tion; and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  telling  them  how  to  amend  such  defects. 
I  look  upon  this  process,  for  which  the  inspector  will  be  careful  to  allow 
time,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  duties.     But  as  a  more 
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complete  account  of  the  process  can  be  given  in  connection  with  upper 
schools,  I  defer  my  suggestions  on  this  matter  till  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
inspection  of  the  boys'  department.     (See  §  59.) 


PHYSIOLOGY  AS  RELATED  TO  STIMULANTS  AND 
NARCOTICS. 

Why  We  Must  Sleep.  We  have  seen  that  every  muscle,  after  a 
period  of  action,  requires  a  period  of  rest;  and  this  is  not  only  true  of 
the  muscles  themselves  but  of  the  nerve  centers  which  stimulate  and 
control  them.  Indeed,  we  should  come  early  to  realize  that  not  mus- 
cles simply  but  every  active  organ  of  the  body  must  be  sufficiently  rested 
after  its  periods  of  activity,  if  health  during  a  long  life  is  to  be  maintained. 
We  have  seen  that  the  activity  of  all  tissues  throughout  the  body  requires 
the  superintendence  of  some  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  and  from 
this  it  follows  that  whenever  other  organs  work  the  nervous  system  must 
work  also.  Sleep  is  the  condition  which  follows  when  the  nerve  centers, 
within  the  skull  especially,  lay  down  their  work  for  a  period  of  rest.  It 
is  just  as  impossible  for  the  cerebrum  to  think  continuously  as  it  is  for 
the  muscles  of  the  arm  to  hold  it  extended  unceasingly;  and  so  rest  is 
needed,  and  natural  sleep  is  the  condition  of  nearly  complete  rest  for 
that  greatly  burdened  ganglion. 

Why  We  Lie  Down  to  Sleep.  If  a  person  drops  asleep  while  sit- 
ting in  his  chair  his  head  falls  and  his  limbs  and  body  slide  into  the  pos- 
itions requiring  no  muscular  action  to  sustain  them.  These  facts  teach 
that  sitting  or  standing  requires  the  constant  vigilance  of  a  part  of  the 
nervous  system.  Not  only  this,  but  while  standing  or  sitting  the  heart 
beats  faster,  we  breath  more  times  in  an  hour  and  sweat  more,  these  ac- 
tivities being  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  supply  to  and  removal 
of  waste  from  the  muscles  and  nerve  centers  engaged.  When  we  lie 
down  the  greatest  possible  number  of  muscles  are  thrown  out  of  action 
and  their  controlling  nerve  centers  are  allowed  to  rest,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  is  less  need  for  oxygen  and  blood  in  these  organs,  and  less 
waste  materials  to  be  removed  from  them ;  and  this  greatly  diminishes 
the  burden  upon  the  sympathetic  nerve  centers,  and  they,  like  the  heart, 
find  their  rest  in  the  slower  rate  of  action  that  is  now  demanded  of  them. 

Why  Skilled  Labor  is  Less  Fatiguing  Than  Unskilled  La- 
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BOR.  Everyone  who  has  learned  to  do  a  thing  requiring  the  use  of 
muscles  in  unaccustomed  ways  has  realized  that  the  new  work  is  much 
more  fatiguing  mentally  than  after  the  process  becomes  familiar.  There 
was  a  time  with  each  of  us  when  to  walk  required  extreme  attention, 
and  were  such  attention  required  now  the  effort  would  be  so  fatiguing 
that  we  should  have  little  mental  energy  left  for  other  work;  and  I  sup- 
pose it  is  in  part  this  strain  upon  the  brain  in  very  early  childhood  that 
makes  it  necessary  for  little  children  to  have  more  sleep  than  when  they 
become  older.  How  it  is  that  the  familiarity  which  comes  with  repeat- 
ed doing  makes  the  mental  strain  necessary  to  do  it  so  much  less  we 
cannot  say,  but  that  it  is  a  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  it  is  this  fact 
which  makes  it  possible  for  one  to  become  much  more  skillful  in  tele- 
graphy or  shoemaking,  for  example,  and  do  much  more  in  the  same 
time  with  less  fatigue.  Is  is  the  same  fact  too  that  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  what  we  call  habits,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad.  For  those  who 
have  formed  correct  habits  in  writing  it  is  as  difficult  to  write  poorly  as 
it  is  for  a  person  having  faulty  habits  to  write  well. 

The  Bad  Efffxts  of  Worry  Upon  the  Body.  Whenever  the 
the  mind  is  in  a  despondent  state,  or  there  is  continual  worry,  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  body  as  a  whole  are  even  worse  than  over-work ;  when 
in  this  condition  the  mind  seems  both  partly  to  paralyze  and  to  distort 
the  natural  action  of  very  many  of  the  organs;  the  heart  is  made  to 
beat  unnaturally,  the  kidneys  fail  to  remove  the  waste  materials  from 
the  body  as  they  should,  and  we  neither  relish  nor  properly  digest  our 
food.  It  is  this  powerful  influence  over  the  body  as  a  whole  both  for 
good  and  bad,  which  the  mind  through  the  cerebrum  has,  that  has 
made  it  possible  for  so  many  people  to  be  helped  by  what  is  called 
^*  mind  cure."  Whenever  sickness  results  from  or  is  protracted  by  this 
bad  effect,  of  course,  the  proper  medicine  is  that  which  restores  the 
mind  to  its  normal  state.  We  must  not  infer,  however,  that  some  peo- 
ple have  a  peculiar  power  in  this  direction,  any  further  than  that  we  may 
have  greater  confidence  in  one  person  than  in  another,  or  that  we  are 
more  readily  attracted  to  one  than  to  another.  It  is  under  such  circum- 
stances as  these  that  alcoholic  beverages  may  sometimes  have  a  good 
effect,  and  like  other  medicines  tend  to  restore  health;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  very  great  temptation  to  extend  this  use  beyond  the  point  where 
it  does  good,  it  might  be  serviceable  far  beyond  what  it  now  is. 

Effects  of  Stimulants  and  Narcotics  Upon  the  Nervous 
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System.  One  of  the  first  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  nervous  system 
is  partially  or  completely  to  paralyze  that  portion  which  controls  the 
size  of  the  small  bloodvessels,  causing  them  to  dilate,  and  all  organs  in 
consequence  to  become  unnaturally  flooded  with  blood,  so  that  a  condi- 
tion tending  toward  congestion  results.  Not  only  this,  but  the  unnat- 
ural rush  of  blood  through  nerve  centers  during  the  time  for  sleep  dis- 
turbs them,  and  their  rest  is  imperfect.  Still  another  effect  follows  this 
paralysis.  The  general  temperature  is  lowered,  partly  by  a  more  rapid 
loss  through  the  skin,  which  is  now  gorged  with  blood,  and  partly  by  a 
slackening  in  the  body  the  vital  processes  which  generate  heat. 
With  birds  the  temperature  has  been  lowered  ^yi^  by  this  means. 
With  man  the  temperature  may  reach  2j^°  to  3°  or  even  more  below 
the  normal.  The  sensation  of  warmth  resulting  from  the  excess  of 
blood  in  the  skin  is  the  explanation  of  the  delusion  that  alcohol  warms 
the  body.  The  second  direct  effect  is  to  diminish  the  power  to  control 
the  action  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  to  diminish  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  end  organs  and  their  nerve  centers.  Under  these  conditions  move- 
ments which  naturally  are  unconscious  must  now  be  superintended  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  cerebrum,  which  as  we  have  seen,  must  bring  an 
additional  burden  upon  it.  Again,  a  person  after  taking  alcohol  may 
feel  rested  and  more  vigorous,  but  this  is  in  reality  due  mainly  to  a 
deadening  of  his  sensibilities  to  fatigue;  and  both  toljpcco  and  opium 
have  the  same  delusive  effect.  The  person  is  not  rested,  he  simply  be- 
comes unable  to  appreciate  that  he  is  in  reality  tired.  People  say  they 
can  think  more  clearly  under  such  influences,  and  this  may  be  true  in 
overworked  subjects ;  but  they  simply  are  not  distracted  by  a  sense  of 
their  weariness,  which  nature  has  so  wisely  intended  as  a  safeguard 
against  overwork.  But  the  most  lamentable  effect  of  stimulants  and 
narcotics  is  upon  the  nervous  tissue.  The  emotional  centers  of  such  vic- 
tims are  more  excitable,  while  the  will-power,  which  should  control  and 
direct  the  actions  which  follow  naturally  from  feelings,  is  weaker  when, 
under  the  circumstances,  there  is  need  for  greater  strength;  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  those  nerve  centers  which  lead  to  unconscious  or  semi-con- 
scious action  determine  the  course  of  action,  and  the  victims  have  become 
slaves  to  circumstances. 

CiRcuLTORY  System. — Ligation  of  the  Finger,  and  Study  of 
THE  Pulse. — Objects  of  the  Lesson:  To  teach  that:  i.  Blood  is 
moving  at  all  times  through  nearly  all  parts  of  the  body.    2.  The  blood 
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is  propelled  by  a  very  powerful  muscle  through  a  set  of  tubes  leadmg 
out  of  the  heart  through  the  various  organs  and  back  to  the  heart  again. 
3.  The  objects  of  this  circulation  are  to  supply  food  to  the  tissues,  to  re- 
move waste  from  them,  and  to  carry  heat  generated  in  the  tissues  to  the 
surface,  where  it  may  escape. 

Wrap  a  stout  string  several  times  about  the  forefinger  just  below  the 
first  joint.  Very  soon  the  end  of  the  finger  swells,  becomes  of  a  dark 
blue  black  color,  and  a  sense  of  fullness  or  pressure  is  felt.  Now  re- 
move the  string.  A  pale,^  depressed  ring  is  noticed  where  the  string 
was  applied,  which  quickly  becomes  flushed  and  in  time  disappears,  the 
swelling  goes  down,  the  sense  of  pressure  is  relieved,  and  the  natural 
color  of  the  end  of  the  finger  is  restored.  What  has  caused  these 
changes,  and  what  may  be  learned  from  them  ?  The  swelling  and  the 
change  of  color  together  indicate  that  blood  has  passed  under  the  string 
into  the  end  of  the  finger,  and  from  this  it  follows  that  there  must  be 
passage  ways  for  it  to  move  in.  The  return  to  the  natural  state  again 
after  the  string  was  removed  proves  that  the  blood  which  enters  the  end 
of  the  finger  comes  out  again,  and  that  it  returns  by  passages  other 
than  those  by  which  it  entered;  for  if  this  were  not  so  the  same  cause 
which  prevented  the  escape  of  the  blood  from  the  finger  should  have 
prevented  its  entrance.  It  is  plain  too  that  as  the  blood  enters  the  fin- 
ger by  one  way  and  leaves  it  by  another,  these  two  systems  must  be 
connected  one  wfth  the  other.  Not  only  this,  but  there  must  also  be 
either  some  difference  in  position  or  some  difference  of  structure  be- 
tween these  two  sets  of  passages,  or  else  the  same  string  could  not  have 
clo.sed  one  and  not  the  other.  The  feeling  of  pressure  which  was  grad- 
ually augmented  proves  that  some  strong  force  was  acting  upon  the 
blood  to  drive  it  into  the  finger.  Now  place  the  right  forefinger  snugly 
upon  the  pulse,  on  the  under  side  of  the  left  wrist  back  of  the  thumb, 
and  notice  closely.  A  distinct  throbbing,  recurring  at  regular  intervals, 
is  felt ;  and  close  attention  will  show  that  the  pressure  is  first  felt  upon 
the  side  of  the  finger  away  from  the  hand  and  last  on  the  opposite  side, 
as  if  something  were  really  passing  under  the  finger;  which  is  true,  the 
stream  of  blood  entering  the  forefinger  passes  this  spot.  But  how  was 
it  thai  the  blood  entering  the  end  of  the  finger  did  not  return  by  the 
way  it  entered  during  the  interval  between  the  pulses?  The  tubes  must 
ha\e  remained  open,  and  it  could  not  have  been  an  acccumulation  of 
blood  further  back  which  retained  it  in  the  finger,  else  the  sense  of  pres- 
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sure  would  not  have  been  confined  to  the  finger's  end.  Take  a  piece 
of  strong  wool  twine  long  enough  so  that  when  the  two  ends  are  tied 
together  it  will  reach  around  the  arm  above  the  biceps  muscle.  Put  the 
string  around  the  arm  of  one  of  the  pupils  in  the  place  indicated,  and 
run  a  ruler  through  the  two  ends  of  the  cord.  Let  the  pupil  find  his 
wrist  pulse  and  while  he  is  noting  it  twist  the  string  tightly  by  means  of 
the  ruler.  His  pulse  will  become  imperceptible.  Loosen  the  string  and 
tighten  it  repeatedly.  With  each  change  the  pulse  is  felt  and  then  disap- 
pears again,  showing  clearly  that  the  blood  which  passes  through  the 
wrist  comes  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  arm.  Next,  place  one  leg 
upon  the  knee  of  the  other,  so  that  the  knee  of  the  limb  resting  on  the 
floor  presses  snugly  into  the  hollow  of  the  other  knee.  If  the  right 
position  has  been  secured  the  tip  of  the  toe  will  be  seen  to  move  upward 
a  little  at  regular  intervals.  While  watching  the  movements  of  the  toe 
find  the  pulse  of  the  left  wrist  with  the  right  forefinger,  and  at  the  same 
time  place  the  left  forefinger  upon  the  pulse  of  the  right  temple. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  and  the  temple  occur  sen- 
sibly togther,  and  with  the  movements  of  the  toe.  Next,  divide  the 
girls  of  the  class  in  twos  and  the  boys  in  twos.  Let  Nos.  i ,  find  the 
pulse  of  the  left  wrist  of  Nos.  2,  with  the  right  forefinger,  and  when  it 
is  distinctly  felt  let  Nos.  i  place  the  left  ear  snugly  against  the  left  side 
of  the  chest  of  Nos.  2,  just  over  the  heart,  and  listen  attentively  to  its 
beating;  let  them  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  coincides  with  the  pulse  at 
the  wrist.  To  my  ear  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  comes  first,  but  in 
many  cases  my  pupils  say  that  the  heart-beat  is  just  before  the  pulse  at 
the  wrist,  which  of  course  is  the  fact.  Boys,  if  they  have  coats  on, 
should  unbotton  them  so  as  to  allow  the  ear  to  come  against  the  vest. 
The  girls'  garments  will  not  interfere  with  the  observations.  From  the 
existence  and  coincidence  of  the  pulse  in  such  distant  parts  of  the  body 
as  the  wrist,  temple  and  knee,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  heart  beats 
with  them,  it  follows  that  the  blood  is  on  the  run  all  through  the  body, 
and  that  its  movement  is  definitely  connected  with  the  beating  of  the 
heart.  Another  way  to  arrive  at  the  result  of  the  last  experiment  is  to 
divide  the  class  into  threes,  and  allow  one  pupil  to  count  the  number  of 
pulses  in  a  minute  while  a  second  pupil  listens  and  counts  the  number 
of  beats  of  the  heart  during  the  same  time.  While  these  experiments 
are  being  performed  each  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  hear  the  sounds  oi 
the  heart  and  note  carefully  their  character.     Having  come  so  nearly 
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into  definite  contact  with  the  circulatory  organs  we  should  be  able  now 
to  form  quite  a  definite,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  correct  conception  of  the 
nervous  system  as  a  whole,  and  of  what  it  may  consist;  and  we  are, 
therefore,  prepared  for  a  concise  statement  of  what  the  system  is,  and 
to  enter  upon  a  detailed  study  of  it. 

We  have  seen  that  our  bodies  are  made  up  of  an  immense  number  of 
working  individuals  called  cells,  each  one  of  which  must  be  supplied 
with  food  by  which  to  grow,  work  and  reproduce;  and  at  the  same  time 
they  must  have  the  waste  materials  resulting  from  activity  removed  to 
the  outside  of  the  body,  from  whence  food  must  come  and  to  which  waste 
materials  must  go,  since  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  supplied  direcdy; 
and  hence  we  have  in  our  bodies  a  circulatory  system,  whose  function  is 
to  carry  food  and  oxygen  to  every  cell  in  the  body  and  to  carry  the 
waste  products  and  heat  away  from  them.  The  circulatory  system  con- 
sists of  a  very  powerful  central  pumping  organ,  the  heart,  whose  steady 
throbbing  and  peculiar  sounds  we  have  heard,  which  does  daily  on  the  aver- 
age an  amount  of  work  equivalent  to  lifting  19  tons  more  than  ten  feet 
high.  Leading  out  from  the  heart  are  two  large,  strong,  elastic  tubes^ 
the  pulmonary  artery  carrying  blood  to  the  lungs,  and  the  aorta  carry- 
ing blood  to  all  other  portions  of  the  body.  These  arteries  branch  in 
their  course,  and  it  was  one  of  these  branches  which  we  closed  by  means 
of  the  string  around  the  arm,  and  still  smaller  ones  through  which  we 
felt  the  blood  passing  at  the  wrist  and  temple,  while  smaller  ones  still 
carried  the  blood  into  the  end  of  the  finger  under  the  string.  In  the  tissue 
of  the  finger,  and  in  all  other  tissues  to  which  blood  is  carried,  the  small 
arteries  become  still  smaller  tubes,  called  capillaries,  having  very  thin 
walls  through  which  the  food  passes  out  to  feed  the  cells  and  the  waste 
products  enter  to  be  carried  away.  These  capillaries  are  the  connect- 
ing passages  which  we  have  seen,  from  our  experiments,  must  exist  in 
the  finger,  and  they  unite  into  larger  and  larger  branches  which  are  now 
called  veins;  these  have  thinner  walls  than  the  arteries  and  lie  nearer 
the  surface  of  the  body,  which  explains  how  the  string  closed  them  while 
it  did  not  close  the  arteries.  In  both  the  capillaries  and  veins  are  num- 
erous valves,  which  allow  the  blood  to  come  into  them  from  the  arteries 
but  do  not  allow  it  to  pass  backward  again,  as  our  experiment  has 
shown.  As  the  veins  run  into  one  another  on  their  way  back  to  the 
heart  they  become  larger  and  larger  trunks,  and  finally  end  in  six,  two 
bringing  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  four  from  the  lungs. 
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Thus  the  heart,  with  each  stroke,  pumps  blood  out  of  itself  through  the 
arteries  and  capillaries  within  reach  of  the  various  cells  of  the  body,  and 
back  into  itself  again  through  the  veins. 

Examination  of  the  Heart  of  a  Calf  or  Sheep.  Request  the 
butcher  to  remove  carefully,  without  cutting,  the  heart  and  lungs  of  a 
calf  or  sheep.  Keep  both  moist  until  ready  for  use.  First  cut  the 
wind-pipe  off  at  about  its  middle;  insert  into  this  a  tin  or  glass  tube 
about  one  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  force  air  into  the  lungs  so  as  to 
fill  them  completely,  causing  them  to  stand  out  and  surround  the  heart 
as  they  do  in  nature,  thus  showing  the  natural  relation  of  the  organs. 
Next  we  notice  the  heart  case,  which  surrounds  the  heart  like  a  loose 
sack;  cut  through  this  and  turn  it  back  upon  the  heart.  Notice  the  two 
collapsed,  ear  like,  muscular  organs  at  the  base  of  the  heart.  These  are 
the  two  auricles  or  chambers  into  which  the  blood  is  poured  —  into  the 
right  from  various  parts  of  the  body,  into  the  left  from  the  lungs.  No- 
tice that  the  main  bulk  of  the  heart  is  composed  of  the  the  two  ventri- 
cles which  have  most  of  the  work  to  do,  and  that  the  distribution  of 
bloodvessels  in  them  shows  where  the  division  between  them  is.  Press 
the  heart  case  and  lung  tissue  away  from  the  heart,  until  the  bases  of 
the  two  great  arteries  leading  one  out  of  each  ventricle  are  exposed. 
With  a  knife  cut  and  press  carefully  the  tissues  away  from  these  two 
trunks  until  you  have  exposed  the  whole  arch  of  the  aorta  with  its  first 
branches.  While  doing  this  several  of  the  large  veins  leading  into  the 
auricles  will  be  discovered.  Note  how  much  thinner  their  walls  are  than 
those  of  the  arteries.  The  whole  lung  tissue  should  now  be  cut 
away,  leaving  only  the  stubs  of  the  two  great  arteries  connected  with 
the  heart.  To  do  this,  first  draw  the  left  auricle  up  from  the  ventricle 
and  cut  around  its  base  just  above  where  it  joins  with  the  ventricle,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  cut  the  walls  of  the  latter.  Now  turn  the  auricle  inside 
out,  and  notice  that  smooth,  cord-like  muscles  cross  one  another  at  var« 
ioiis  angles  and  have  their  ends  inserted  in  the  walls  of  the  auricle. 
Next  introduce  into  the  cut  end  of  the  aorta  the  tube  used  in  filling  the 
lungs  with  air,  slipping  it  gently  down  until  you  see  that  the  end  is  evi- 
dendy  in  the  left  ventricle.  Grasp  the  aorta  with  its  branches,  pressing 
them  tighdy  around  the  tube  so  that  no  air  can  escape,  and  blow  quickly 
2Xi^  forcibly  through  the  tube.  Immediately  the  mitral  valves  fly  shut 
and  prevent  the  air  from  escaping.  Now,  while  each  member  of  the 
class  is  allowed  to  see  these  valves,  alternately  draw  air  into  the  mouth 
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through  the  tube  and  force  it  out  again.  One  mitral  valve  will  be  seen 
to  be  much  larger  than  the  other,  and  thus  to  close  most  of  the  open- 
ing between  the  ventricle  and  auricle.  Notice  also  that  each  time  the 
mitral  valves  close  the  large  bloodvessels  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  heart 
swell  out  in  consequence  of  the  air  which  is  forced  into  them.  In  this 
way  the  means  by  which  the  heart  itself  is  supplied  with  blood  is  shown. 
Next  cut  a  slit  into  the  side  of  the  left  ventricle,  beginning  yiear  but  not 
at  the  auricle  and  extending  it  downward  to  the  apex  of  the  heart. 
Spreading  the  cut  edges  apart  the  pupils  may  now  see  the  valves,  with 
their  edges  secured  by  tough  cords  attached  to  the  summits  of  little 
muscular  cones  situated  on  the  walls  of  the  ventricles.  These  ser\'e  to 
secure  a  perfect  action  of  the  valves,  by  not  allowing  them  to  be  crowded 
through  into  the  auricle  when  the  blood  is  being  forced  out  through  the 
aorta.  Insert  the  tube  once  more  into  the  aorta,  but  do  not  pass  it  clear 
through.  Hold  it  tightly,  as  before,  so  that  no  air  can  escape.  Blow- 
ing suddenly  and  forcibly  through  it,  the  semi-lunar  valves,  which  are 
situated  in  the  mouth  of  the  aorta,  will  be  closed,  and  the  pupils  may 
see  them  act  as  you  alternately  draw  air  through  them  and  attempt  to 
force  it  by  them  again.  With  a  pair  of  scissors  split  the  aorta  down  to 
Its  entrance  into  the  heart,  and  the  three  pocket-iike  valves  with  their 
thickened  points  which  before  were  seen  in  action  may  be  observ'cd,  del- 
icate, very  flexible  but  strong.  As  these  valves  did  not  allow  the  air  to 
pass  by  them  so  they  do  not  allow  blood,  which  the  ventricle  has  forced 
into  the  arteries,  to  return  again.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  demon- 
strate the  action  of  the  valves  in  the  side  of  the  heart,  as  they  work  on 
the  same  plan.  Make  a  slit  in  the  right  ventricle,  and  compare  the 
thickness  of  its  walls  with  the  thickness  of  those  of  the  left  ventricle. 
By  splitting  open  the  pulmonary  artery  its.  three  semilunar  valves,  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  aorta,  may  be  seen.  The  walls  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  will  be  seen  to  be  thinner  than  those  of  the  aorta;  the 
inner  surface  of  both  will  be  seen  to  be  very  smooth,  and  drawing  upon 
the  arteries  their  elasticity  will  be  evident. 

The  heart  of  a  gopher  may  be  used  in  place  of  that  of  a  calf  or  sheep, 
but  it  requires  more  delicacy  of  touch  and  skill  to  demonstrate  the  vari- 
ous points;  a  slender  straw  or  quill  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  tube. 

F.  H,  King, 
River  Falls,  Wis. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL   SESSION    OF  THE  WISCONSIN  TEACH- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION  TO  BE  HELD  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  AS- 
SEMBLY HALL,  (CORNER  CASS  AND  KNAPP  STS.) 
MILWAUKEE,  JULY  7  AND  8,   1887. 

PROGRAMME. 

Wednesday,  July  yth,  g  A.  M. 

President's  Address. 

Business. 

Report  of  Committee: — Limitations  of  the  Inductive  Method:  by 
Pres.  A.  Salisbury,  Whitewater.  Discussion,  by  J.  W.  Steams,  Madison,  and 
Pres.  D.  McGregor,  Platteville. 

Subjects  Taught  in  the  Elementary  Schools:  Pres.  J.  J.  Mapel,  Mil- 
waukee.    General  Discussion. 

Afternoon  Session. 

English  in  Our  Schools:  Prof.' A.  R.  Sprague,  Racine,  and  Miss  Mary  L. 
Avery,  Whitewater.  Discussion  by  Prof.  I.  N.  Stewart,  Appleton,  and  Prof.  L. 
D.  Harvey,  Oshkosh. 

Reading  Circle  Work:    Prof.  J.  G.  Skeels,  Sharon. 

The  Legal  School  Age:    General  discussion,  opened  by  Prof  E.  O.  Wells. 

Business. 

Evening  Session,  7:30. 

Address: — Women  and  Education:  by  Miss  Rose  C.  Swart,  State  Normal 
School,  Oshkosh. 
Reception  tendered  by  the  teachers  of  Milwaukee  public  schools. 

Thursday  Morning,  g  o'clock. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Science  Teaching  in  the  Elementary 
Schools:  Dr.  J.  W.  Steams,  Chairman.  Discussion  by  Prof  A.  J.  Hutton, 
Prof  Geo.  Perkham,  and  Prof.  Rogers. 

Home  and  School:    Miss  Margaret  Conklin,  Milwaukee. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  2:30. 

The  Place  of  Normal  School  Graduates  in  the  Work  of  Teaching: 
Ass't  State  Sup't  W.  H.  Chandler.  Discussion  led  by  Prof  A.  F.  North,  Pe- 
waukee. 

Reports. 

Business. 

Election  of  Officers. 
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Thursday  Evenings  7:30. 

Lecture: — The  Old  and  the  New  in  Modern  EDrcATioN:  Charles  H. 
Ham,  Chicago. 

HOTEL    RATES. 

Plankinton  House,  $2.50 to  $5.00  per  day;  Republican  House,  $1.75 
to  $3.00;  Kirby  House,  $2.00  (uniformly);  St.  Charles  Hotel,  $2.00; 
Grand  Avenue  House,  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

RAILWAY    RATES. 

Persons  eligible  to  membership  in  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association, 
in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  reduced  railway  and  hotel  rates, 

1.  Must  go  to  Milwaukee  on  July  5  or  6  and  return  on  July  8  or  9. 

2.  On  all  railways  in  Wisconsin,  except  as  hereinafter  noted,  mem- 
bers must  purchase  full  fare  tickets  to  or  towards  Milwaukee,  and  de- 
mand a  '  *  certificate ' '  from  the  rail  road  agent  selling  the  ticket. 

3.  Must  present  the  "certificate"  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Teachers'  Association  in  Milwaukee,  in  order  to  secure  reduced  railway 
fare  returning,  or  reduced  hotel  rates. 

Note. — The  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore*&  Western  railway  will  sell  ratwd  tnp 
tickets  in  lieu  of  "  one- way  **  tickets  for  this  purpose. 

4.  Any  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  wishing  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Chicago, 
can  have  the  time  of  his  rehcm  ticket  extended  if  application  is  made 
to  the  undersigned  in  Milwaukee,  July  6  and  7. 

W.  D.  Parker, 
Ry.  Cl'k  W.  T.  A.  Supt.  Transp'n  N.  E.  A. 
W.  E.  ANDERSON,  President, 
A.  J.  HUTTON,  Ch'n  Ex.  Com. 


EDITORIAL. 

Among  the  most  delicate  and  trying  duties  which  fall  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent is  that  of  dealing  with  candidates  for  teacher's  certificates  whose  exam- 
inations do  not  show  fitness,  and  yt't  who  havesuch  a  measure  of  excellence  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  reject  them.  The  lii^t  and  immediate  difficulty  is  with  the 
candidates  and  their  friends;  the  remote  and  more  important  one  is  with  the 
effect  of  laxness  upon  the  schools  of  the  county.  As  an  administrative  officer 
he  must  have  a  policy,  either  deliberately  chosen  or  as  rigidly  fixed  by  precedents 
which  he  has  established.     He  must  be  strict  or  lax;  and  if  he  is  lax  the  whole 
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county  suffers  in  consequence;  its  teachers  lack  incentive  to  thorough  prepara- 
tion; its  schools  fall  into  the  hands  of  incompetents;  the  defects  of  the  teach- 
ers are  seen  exaggerated  in  their  pupils  when  these  apply  for  schools;  and  so 
matters  go  on  from  bad  to  worse.  The  minimum  qualifications  which  a  super- 
intendent will  accept  in  each  branch  ought,  therefore,  to  be  most  carefully  de- 
termined and  most  rigidly  adhered  to.  He  is  not  justifiable  in  overlooking  a 
failure  in  essentials  because  of  excellence  in  something  else.  We  have  recently 
read  several  letters  from  school  teachers  which  force  upon  us  the  necessity  of 
urging  care  as  to  the  minimum  qualifications.  These  letters  are  characterized 
by  a  great  deal  of  bad  spelling;  capitals  are  used  promiscuously;  and  there  is  in 
them  neither  skill  in  composition  nor  proper  regard  for  grammatical  principles. 
Yet  the  writers  not  only  hold  county  certificates  but  are  actually  in  charge  of 
schools.  Now  a  person  who  does  not  spell  well  or  use  capital  letters  correctly 
may  be  very  estimable  and  very  capable  in  some  ways,  but  ought  never  to  be 
trusted  to  teach  school,  for  the  same  reason  that  one  who  cannot  make  a  joint 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  to  do  cabinet  work.  The  examinations  of  teachers  do 
not  serve  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  instituted  if  they  do  not  act  as  a  bar 
to  keep  such  persons  out  of  tej^ching.  There  is  a  minimum  qualification  in 
point  of  knowledge  and  training  which  ought  not  to  be  waived;  there  are  some 
elementary^  matters  so  important  and  closely  related  to  the  work  that  they  may 
not  be  dispensed  with  because  of  excellence  in  some  other  respects.  The  exam- 
inations for  teachers,  like  those  for  the  civil  service,  should  be  related  to  the 
work  in  view,  and  so  managed  as  to  exclude  those  not  fitted  to  do  this  work 
well;  and  a  person  who  habitually  misspells,  misuses  capitals,  violates  grammat- 
ical principles,  or  cannot  put  together  a  letter  properly,  fails  in  the  elements  of 
school  work;  his  example  is  wholly  pernicious  to  the  pupils;  and  he  ought  not 
under  any  conditions  to  be  granted  a  certificate  that  he  is  fit  to  teach. 

Reading  Circle  work  for  the  year  closes  with  this  month  —  most  of  it,  in- 
deed, was  concluded  in  May,  and  it  has  not  seemed  necessary  to  publish  out- 
lines for  the  two  or  three  branches  which  remain  to  be  completed  in  June.  Ex- 
perience shows  some  facts  regarding  the  work  which  it  may  be  well  to  review: 
(i.)  The  work  practically  is  confined  to  eight  months  —  from  October  to  June. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  get  under  way  before  the  first  of  October,  and  the  early 
summer  is  not  favorable  to  study.  In  eight  months,  then,  teachers  who  are  am- 
bitious and  persevering  may  complete  one  of  the  courses,  and  in  three  years  all 
of  them  as  yet  outlined.  How  desirable  it  is  that  all  should  undertake  this  work 
of  self-improvement,  and  hold  to  it  in  spite  of  obstacles,  is  abundantly  evident. 
(2.)  The  county  superintendent  is  the  most  important  agent  in  securing  organi- 
zation and  continuous  efforts.  He  ought  to  be  most  keenly  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity for  the  work;  he  has  acquaintance  with  the  teachers  of  his  county,  and  op- 
portunities to  urge  the  work  upon  them  and  to  help  in  carrying  it  out;  he  can 
make  his  examinations  bear  upon  it  in  such  ways  as  shall  stimulate  the  teachers 
and  help  them  and  him.     If  he  wishes  really  to  elevate  the  character  of  hi& 
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schools  no  better  agency  is  at  present  available  to  him  than  the  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Circles.  In  counties  where  the  superintendent  has  labored  continuously  for 
this  end  real  progress  has  been  achieved;  in  counties  where  he  has  been  apathet- 
ic only  a  few  teachers  have  attempted  anything.  (3.)  Meetings  for  discussion 
and  comparisons  of  views  on  the  branches  studied  are  of  very  great  value. 
These  are  indeed,  the  most  profitable  kind  of  teachers'  meetings.  They  may 
be  weekly  or  monthly,  according  to  circumstances,  but  they  should  by  all  means 
be  organized  and  kept  up.  (4.)  The  plan  of  organization  which  works  most 
successfully  is  that  of  forming  neighborhood  circles,  under  local  leaders;  and 
besides,  to  hold  occasional  associations  —  three  or  four  during  the  season  — 
which  bring  together  teachers  from  a  wide  area  to  compare  notes,  present  papers 
and  discussions,  and  so  on.  Next  to  the  county  superintendent  the  local  leader 
is  the  most  important  factor.  We  know  of  leaders  who  have  rendered  service 
of  very  great  value  to  the  teachers  of  their  circles;  who  have  inspired  fresh  en- 
thusiasm, shown  how  to  make  the  work  vital,  encouraged  the  wavering  and 
contributed  knowledge  and  skill  to  the  meetings  of  the  circle.  The  choice  of 
leaders  is  of  great  importance,  and  the  superintendent  shows  his  insight  and 
ability  as  a  manager  in  his  selection  of  them.  They  should  be  the  natural  lead- 
ers of  the  group,  persons  of  force  and  originality  enough  to  push  the  work  on 
in  spite  of  obstacles,  and  of  tact  enough  to  secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  members.  To  lead  a  circle  well  is  an  admirable  discipline  for  a  young  teach- 
er. It  trains  him  for  real  leadership  in  other  matters,  and  will  probably  be 
worth  to  him  all  the  effort  and  self-denial  it  may  cost.  (5.)  Organization  should 
be  begun  early,  at  the  institutes  and  at  the  teachers'  examinations  in  the  fall. 
Definite  arrangements  should  be  completed  for  the  county  before  the  first  of 
October,  and  an  earnest  effort  made  to  push  on  systematically,  accomplishing 
each  month  completely  the  whole  of  the  work  outlined  for  that  period.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  the  new  superintendents,  elected  last  fall,  will 
feel  ready  now  to  identify  themselves  heartily  with  this  movement,  and  that  those 
who  have  had  experience  will  now  turn  it  to  the  account  in  work  of  another  year. 

There  is  a  great  defTerence  between  looking  and  seeing.  The  first  is  the 
mere  automatic  direction  of  the  eyes  towards  some  external  object;  the  second 
is  setting  the  intellect  to  playing  about  the  impressions  of  sense.  The  eye  does 
not  see,  but  the  mind,  which  takes  up  the  sense-impressions,  analyses  them,  in- 
terprets them,  compounds  them,  finds  suggestions  in  them.  Unless  the  mind 
thus  acts  the  sense-impressions  are  mere  passing  shows  without  significance  — 
there  is  no  seeing.  Now  what  we  mean  by  training  the  senses  is  really  training 
the  mind  so  that  it  will  go  through  these  operations,  and  go  through  them  in  as 
profitable  and  complete  a  manner  as  possible.  A  few  minds  seem  not  to  need 
this  training.  They  naturally  and  originally  react,  and  react  accurately,  upon 
sense-impressions.  But  the  majority  appear  incapable  of  bringing  about  a  prop- 
er reaction  until  they  have  been  carefully  trained  to  it.  An  employer  complains 
thus  in  the  Industrial  Gazette:    *'  There  are  plenty  of  men  who  see  a  thing,  rou- 
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tine  work,  done  every  day,  .ind  yet  if  they  were  told  to  do  the  same  thing  would 
ask  to  be  shown  how.  They  learn  nothing  from  observation.  They  may  see 
lumber  piled  up  every  day,  or  see  and  even  help  put  up  machinery,  or  load  a 
car  with  certain  material;  yet  ask  one  of  them  to  go  a  head  and  do  by  himself 
just  what  he  has  been  helping  to  do,  and  he  will  want  to  be  shown  how.  They 
are  either  incapable  or  indifferent  of  learning  by  observation,  or  even  by  help- 
ing." Clearly  in  such  cases  there  is  no  intellectual  reaction.  The  mind  takes 
no  distinct  note  of  the  order  of  things  done,  of  the  ends  to  be  secured  and  the 
means  taken  to  secure  them,  of  the  relations  of  the  operations  to  the  purpose  in 
view.  Young  people  often  stand  and  gaze  at  workmen  without  learning  any- 
thing. They  are  absorbed  in  the  mere  motions,  in  the  sense-impressions,  and 
are  afterwards  able  to  give  no  intelligent  account  of  what  they  have  seen,  be- 
cause an  intelligent  account  must  take  note  of  the  ends  secured  and  of  the  man- 
ner of  securing  them:  they  gaze  at  objects,  and  when  asked  regarding  them  af- 
terwards are  able  to  tell  next  to  nothing  about  them,  because  they  did  not  see 
analytically,  so  as  to  discover  differences  and  relations,  but  only  vaguely  and 
generally.  Sense-training,  or  more  properly  training  in  the  use  of  the  senses, 
is  training  to  see  analytically,  to  see  relations,  to  discover  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  so  that  the  mind  will  react,  and  react  properly  upon  sense-im- 
pressions. The  helplessness  of  ordinary  workmen  is  a  result  of  their  lack  of 
this  habit  of  using  their  minds.  They  see  as  animals  see  —  that  is,  receive  the 
sense-impression  and  do  nothing  with  it.  The  employer  goes  on  to  say  that 
when  he  sets  men  to  work,  telling  them  just  what  to  do,  if  anything  unexpected 
turns  up  they  are  perfectly  helpless.  They  can  only  come  back  without  accom- 
plishing anything.  How  should  it  be  otherwise?  If  they  do  not  observe  the 
relations  of  means  to  end,  will  they  be  ready  at  inventing  means  to  overcome 
an  unforeseen  difficulty  ?  Mere  routine  lives  result,  unintelligent  labor,  a  failure  to 
see  the  opportunities  which  life  throws  in  their  way.  They  are  ready  to  join  the 
the  great  army  of  the  discontented. 

We  publish  on  another  page  Gen.  Walker's  strictures  upon  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic.  They  are  deserving  of  attention  and  study,  although  we  are  forced 
to  question  whether  the  critic  is  not  reviewing  the  practices  of  the  schools  when 
he  was  a  pupil  rather  then  those  of  the  present  day.  There  has  been  a  move- 
ment to  dispense  with  logical  explanations  and  "puzzles  "  which  has  mostly  driv- 
en them  from  the  schools  in  the  West,  even  though  they  may  still  hold  a  place  in 
Boston.  The  criticism  needs  to  be  read  with  much  caution,  as  it  may  very  easily 
be  misunderstood.  Gen.  Walker  is  talking  about  young  children,  in  the  element- 
ary schools —  children  thirteen  years  of  age  or  under.  What  is  true  of  them 
would  be  inapplicable  to  older  pupils.  Gen.  Walker  and  his  correspondents 
recognize  that  there  is  a  progressive  development  of  mind,  and  that  forcing  pro- 
cesses, whicii  attempt  to  forestall  this  natural  growth,  generally  result  in  des- 
troying the  tone  of  the  mind.  They  deaden  the  natural  appetite  for  knowl- 
edge, and  mechanicalize  the  thinking.     It  would  be  a  false  and  unfortunate  infer- 
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ence,  however,  'to  conclude,  as  many  seem  to  have  done  from  such  discussions, 
that  children  have  nothing  to  do  with  reasoning  processes,  and  are  simply  to  be 
trained  in  performing  operations.  Quite  to  the  contrary.  It  is  a  serious  error, 
in  teaching  arithmetic,  to  put  the  pupils  to  performing  merely.  The  main  work 
of  elementary  arithmetic  is  to  acquire  skill  in  the  fundamental  operations  and  in 
reduction,  with  whole  numbers  and  with  factions;  and  skill  is  acquired  by  prac- 
tice in  doing.  To  do  these  accurately  and  rapidly  is  of  the  first  importance. 
At  the  same  time  the  doing  should  intelligent  doing.  The  pupil  should  be  so 
led  on  step  by  step  that  explanations  will  be  unnecessary,  and  yet  that  he  will 
see  the  relations  of  his  work.  If  he  is  not  called  on  for  long  logical  explana- 
ations,  he  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  left  to  work  mechanically  and  in  the  dark. 
He  must  see  the  rightness  and  reasonableness  of  what  he  is  doing,  and  this  re- 
sult will  be  secured  by  the  right  arrangement  of  the  steps  in  his  work.  More- 
over, he  should  be  disciplined  in  the  practical  applications  of  these  processes  in 
such  ways  as  to  develop  his  common  sense  and  right  reason.  It  is  against  the 
long,  complex,  impractical  problems  that  protest  is  made,  and  against  prema- 
ture efforts  to  give  full  logical  explanations  of  everything,  once  the  hobby  of 
schoolmasters,  and  always  repulsive  to  intelligent  observers  of  school  work. 
When  this  shall  be  understood  by  teachers  and  intelligently  applied,  it  will  be 
possible  to  greatly  diminish  the  time  given  to  arithmetic  and  at  the  same  time 
make  the  work  much  more  effective. 

Attention  ought  to  be  arrested  by  another  statement  in  Gen.  Walker's  ad- 
<Iress.  He  says:  "True  arithmetic  is  nothing  but  the  art  of  numbers:"  and 
again:  '*  It  may  be  unhesitatingly  asserted  that  whenever  the  '  statement '  which 
is  preliminary  to  the  performance  of  a  purely  arithmetical  operation  involves  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  time  and  thought  while  the  mere  ciphering  which  follows 
is  done  easily  in  a  minute,  as  a  matter  of  course,  such  exercises  are  not  exer- 
cises in  arithmetic  but  in  logic.  To  smuggle  exercises  of  this  character  into  in- 
struction given  in  the  name  of  arithmetic  is  an  abuse."  Why?  Does  this  mean 
simply  that  Gen.  Walker  would  have  us  go  on  creating  new  branches  of  study 
by  distinguishing  and  dividing  with  scholastic  subtlety  ?  This  is  now  the  bane 
of  elementary  training,  that  we  have  distinguished  and  divided  so  much,  mak- 
ing our  teaching  an  aftair  of  shreds  and  patches,  instead  of  a  body  of  coherent 
knowledge.  Does  it  mean,  on  the  other  hand,  that  logic  "  is  a  monster  of  such 
frightful  mien  as  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen  "  ?  We  have  little  hesitation 
in  affirming,  on  the  other  hand,  that  probably  the  gravest  defect  in  our  public 
school  work  is  its  neglect  of  logical  training.  It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  of  the 
graduates  from  our  high  schools  this  summer  not  four  in  one  hundred  can  take 
a  simple  argumentative  discourse  of  a  thousand  words  and  determine  correctly 
the  point  to  be  proved  and  the  several  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  it.  Not 
one  half  of  them,  we  venture  to  say,  can  read  an  account  of  a  scientific  investi- 
gation and  correctly  discriminate  the  observations  and  the  inferences  from  them. 
We  would  not  have  logic  made  a  branch  of  study  in  our  public  schools,  but  we 
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would  have  the  branches  now  studied  in  them  made  instruments  for  some  ele- 
mentary logical  training.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  think  clearly,  and  they  do 
not  think  clearly,  however  perfectly  they  may  recite  the  text  of  some  book,  or 
perform  the  operations  of  arithmetic,  if  they  cannot  make  the  distinctions  above 
indicated.  We  would  have  the  reading  lesson,  and  the  lesson  in  physics,  and 
the  lesson  in  arithmetic  used  to  develop  the  power  and  habit  of  such  discrimi- 
nation. In  the  class  of  problems  condemned  the  pupil  is  put  upon  discovering 
for  himself  the  logical  consequences  of  certain  statements.  He  is  not  required 
to  analyze  another's  argument  but  to  construct  one  of  his  own.  He  must  dis- 
criminate what  is  required,  and  the  conditions  given  from  which  it  is  to  be 
found.  Moreover,  he  must  see  the  significance  of  the  relations  in  his  problem. 
Practical  life  is  full  of  such  problems — given  certain  elements  what  follows? 
How  can  they  be  turned  to  account?  The  logical  training  of  the  "bastard  "  ( ?) 
arithmetic  is,  therefore,  of  great  value.  An  arithmetic  which  "is  nothing  but 
the  art  of  numbers  "  is  a  very  weak  and  meagre  affair  in  comparison.  We  agree, 
however,  with  the  opinion  that  the  time  given  to  arithmetic  in  our  schools  might, 
with  great  advantage,  be  considerably  abridged,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  press 
this  logical  praxis  irrationally. 
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ARITHMETIC  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Boston  School  Commissioners,  Gen.  Francis  A. 
Walker  delivered  an  address  which  has  attracted  much  attention  because  of  its 
criticisms  upon  the  manner  of  teaching  of  Arithmetic.  We  give  below  the 
most  important  portion  of  the  address  bearing  upon  this  subject: 

The  charge  I  make  against  the  existing  course  of  study  is,  that  it  is  largely 
made  up  not  of  exercises  in  arithmetical  all,  orpincipally,  but  of  exercises  in  logic; 
and  secondly,  that  as  exercises  in  logic,  these  are  either  useless  or  mischievous. 
The  class  of  exercises  that  are  here  in  mind  will  be  easily  apprehended.  They 
are  those  where  an  example,  or  so  called  practical  problem,  is  given  in  figures 
and  words  which  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  figures  and  algebraic  signs; 
and  thereupon  the  performance  of  the  indicated  numerical  operations  will  yield 
the  required  result.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  such  exam- 
ples should  in  no  case  be  given;  but  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  asserted  that 
wherever  the  "statement"  which  is  preliminary  to  the  performance  of  purely 
arithmetical  operations  involves  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  time  and  thought,  while 
the  mere  ciphering  which  follows  is  done  easily  in  a  minute,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  such  exercises  are  not  exercises  in  arithmetic,  but  in  Iag:ic.  Secondly, 
if  such  exercises  of  any  considerable  degree  of  diflficulty,  are  to  be  set  at  all  for 
the  pupils  in  our  public  schools,  they'  should  be  prescribed  as  exercises 
in  logic,    or    the    art  of  reasoning;  they  should  be  taken  from  books  pre- 
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pared  by  eminent  teachers  of  the  science  of  mind  who  are  qualified  to  decide  as 
to  the  degree  of  difficulty  in  logical  exercises  which  is  suitable  to  the  child  of 
this  or  that  age;  and  the  exercises  so  prescribed  should  be  conducted  by  persons 
themselves  trained  and  qualified  to  teach  the  art  of  reasoning. 

To  smuggle  exercises  of  this  character  into  instruction  given  in  the  name  of 
arithmetic,  is  an  abuse.  By  it  has  been  created  a  bastard  arithmetic  which  fails 
to  perform  the  true  function  of  that  study  in  our  public  schools — namely,  to 
produce  accuracy  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  facility  in  numerical  op>erations, — 
while  wasting  the  time  of  the  pupils,  perplexing  their  minds,  worrying  their 
tempers,  rasping  their  nerves,  and,  in  case  of  total  or  partial  failure,  unnecessar- 
ily and  unrighteously  shocking  and  imparing  their  self-respect  and  scholarly  am- 
bition. 

I  desire  to  challenge  peremptorily  the  whole  policy  of  giving  out  exercises  of 
any  appreciable  degree  of  logical  difficulty  to  children  of  this  age.  Thoroughly 
convinced  that  such  a  practice  involves  bad  psychology,  bad  physiology  and 
bad  pedagogics,  I  was  yet  desirous  of  bringing  to  my  support  the  authority  of 
masters  in  mental  science,  and,  with  this  view,  addressed  communications  to 
Prof.  William  James,  professor  of  psychology  in  Harvard  University;  Prof. 
George  H.  Howison,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  California; 
Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  professor  of  pedagogics  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  late  president  ol  Yale  College,  and  still  professor  of  men- 
tal and  moral  science  in  that  institution.  The  purport  of  these  communications 
was  to  inquire,  first,  whether  the  faculty  of  logical  analysis  is  not  one  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  vast  majority  of  children,  normally  develops  at  a  later  period 
than  that  within  our  present  consideration;  secondly,  whether,  if  this  be  so, 
there  is  any  pedagogical  advantage  in  attempting  to  '*pry  up"  this  faculty  and 
bring  it  prematurely  into  consciousness  and  exercise,  instead  of  devoting  the 
time  and  strength  of  young  pupils  to  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  observation,  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  precept  ion,  to  practice  in  the  interpretation  of 
personally  observed  phenomena,  to  the  acquisition  of  elementary  information, 
and  to  the  development,  in  a  reasonable  degree,  of  strength  and  clearness  in 
the  memory.  The  class  of  exercises  to  which  exception  has  been  taken  were 
illustrated  either  by  sufficient  description  or  by  actual  examples.  To  these  com- 
munications the  most  courteous  replies  have  been  received.  The  essential  parts 
are  here  submitted,  without  apology  for  their  length,  on  account  of  the  great  in- 
terest of  the  subject  treated  and  the  high  and  commanding  reputation  of  the 
authors. 

Prof.  James  writes:  "The  elaborate  combinations  of  arithmetical  data  of 
which  you  write  are  certainly  given  to  children  before  their  brains  are  very  hot 
for  them;  while  I  imagine,  on  the  contrary,  the  mere  operations  of  arithmetic 
are  a  comparatively  congenial  exercise.  It  is,  as  you  say,  in  the  association  of 
concretes  that  the  child's  mind  takes  most  delight.  Working  out  results  by  rule 
of  thumb,  learning  to  name  things  when  they  see  them,  drawing  maps,  learning 
languages,  seem  to  me  the  most  appropriate  activities  for  children  under  thirteen 
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to  be  engaged  in.  Anecdotical  history  (without  political  ideas)  might  be  added. 
I  feel  pretty  confident  that  no  man  will  be  the  worse  analyst  or  reasoner  or 
mathematician  at  twenty  for  lying  fallow  in  these  respects  during  his  entire  child- 
hood." 

Prof.  S.  Hall  writes:  **  If  I  correctly  understand  your  position,  I  most  em- 
phatically agree  with  it.  The  purer  the  mathematics  for  boys  of  from  ten  to 
fourteen  years  of  age  the  better,  it  seems  to  me.  Many  of  our  arithmetics  pre- 
suppose algebra  and  geometry  —  i.  e.,  in  the  latter  part  give  examples  that  can 
be  done  easily  by  those  methods,  but  which  require  students  to  go  through  long 
and  tedious  processes,  which  algebra  and  geometry  were  meant  to  short-circuit. 
Problems  in  brokerage,  surveying  of  land,  architecture,  custom  house  practices, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  taught  just  as  in  the  old  Hindoo  mathematics  a  taste  for  poetry, 
and  in  mediaeval  arithmetics  moral  and  religious  maxims,  and  even  systems,  as 
well  as  historical  information,  were  inculcated  in  the  form  of  'sum.'  Has  mod- 
em business  really  any  more  place  at  that  stage  ?  .  .  .  American  teachers 
seem  to  me  to  have  spun  the  simple  and  immediate  relations  and  properties  of 
numbers  over  with  pedantic  difficulties.  The  four  rules,  fractions,  factoring, 
decimals,  proportion,  per  cent.,  and  roots,  is  not  this  all  that  is  essential?  The 
best  European  text-books  I  know  do  only  this,  and  are  in  the  smaller  compass, 
for  they  look  only  at  facility  in  pure  number  relations  which  is  hindered  by  the 
irrelevant  material  publishers  and  bad  teachers  use  as  padding." 

Prof.  Howison  writes:  '*  I  understand  your  question  to  bear  simply  on  the 
point  whether  I  consider  the  class  of  arithmetical  exercises,  to  which  you  refer, 
and  in  which  the  work  turns  almost  entirely  on  the  logical  relations  of  the  num- 
bers given  in  each  example,  to  be  a  wholesome  regimen  for  pupils  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  ages  from  eleven  to  thirteen  years.  To  this  I  reply,  first,  that 
on  general  principles  such  exercises,  in  reasoning  upon  the  combinative  rela- 
tions of  numbers,  or  numbered  objects,  ought  to  play  a  very  subordinate  part 
in  the  elementary  period  of  instruction  in  arithmetic.  But  nevertheless,  sec- 
ondly, as  the  very  life  of  arithmetical  power  turns  on  ability  to  make  the  logi- 
cal synthesis  involved  in  the  latter  kind  of  work  (you  see  I  do  not  reckon  them 
mere  analyses,  as  is  usually  dune),  I  think  some  exercises  of  this  sort  should  go 
along  with  the  other  simpler  and  more  natural  kind,  and  that  they  should  go 
from  the  earliest  practicable  date,  almost  from  the  beginning.  But  the  combin- 
ative reasoning  should  be  adjusted  in  the  most  careful  and  considerate  manner; 
with  a  reference,  that  is,  to  the  degree  of  difficulty  with  which  the  mind  of  a 
child  is  able  at  each  date  to  cope,  without  confusion  and  without  sense  of  strain. 
So,  thirdly,  I  should  say  that  the  question  you  raise  concerns  mainly,  a  matter 
of  more  or  less — a  matter  of  degree.  It  is  not  that  the  class  of  exercises  to  which 
you  refer  are  in  kind  and  necessity  wrong,  but  that  the  complexity  and  difficulty 
of  those  actually  given  are  so  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  healthy  capaci- 
ties of  children  at  the  age  involved.  .  .  .  My  own  experience  and  opinion 
of  many  details  in  the  arithmetics  made  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  age  to  which 

you  refer  are  quite  like  yours.     And  my  experience  and  my  theories,  founded 
Vol.  XVII.,  No.  6.-3. 
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on  my  professional  duties  and  practice,  have  alike  made  it  with  me  a  matter  of  set- 
tled conviction  that  not  only  in  mathematical,  but  in  all  elementary  teaching, 
though  in  elementary  mathematical  teaching  pre-eminently,  the  first  thing  is  to 
get  the  pupil  perfectly  familiar  with  and  as  nearly  as  possible  infallibly  accurate 
in  fundamental  facts  and  operations.  ...  I  believe  our  current  practice  in 
this  reference  has  for  some  years — say  the  last  30 — been  going  seriously  wrong. 
The  reaction  from  the  exaggerated  rote  work  of  the  preceding  period  has  driven 
us  into  the  error  of  the  opposite  extreme. 

"The  attenuated  thread  into  which  grammar  school  instruction  is  now  'long 
drawn  out '  should  appear  a  patent  absurdity  to  every  thinking  mind.  Particu- 
4arly  is  this  absurdity  manifest  in  the  fact  that  we  spend  eight  or  nine  years  in 
rnominally  teaching  arithmetic,  when  we  ought  to  be  able,  surely,  to  accomplish 
all  that  is  essential  in  three,  or  at  the  utmost  in  four." 

President  Porter  writes:  "  I  am  entirely  with  you  in  the  opinion  that  the 
questions  which  you  send  me  are  unfit  for  pupils  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  un- 
less they  have  been  subjected  to  a  special  training;  and  that,  to  subject  persons 
•  of  that  age  to  such  a  training,  would,  ordinarily,  do  them  more  harm  than  good. 

.  .  .  Nothing  is  so  admirable,  in  its  time  and  place,  as  the  pure  mathemat- 
ics in  every  form.  When  these  are  properly  taught,  i.  e.,  when  they  have  trained 
the  mind  to  sharp  analysis  and  patient  synthesis,  by  the  use  of  numbers  and 
geometric  forms,  they  prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  forms  of  logical  analysis 
and  synthesis,  and,  last  of  all,  for  invention  which  is  presupposed  in  the  prob- 
Uems  to  which  you  reasonably  object." 


THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  address  by  Prof.  John  Morley  on  "The  Study 

of  English  Literature"  are  so  suggestive  as  to  the  character  and  value  of  this 

branch  that  they  will  repay  careful  study  by  any  teacher  capable  of  appreciating 

them.    The  address  was  delivered  before  the  London  Society  for  the  Extension 

'Of  University  Teaching: 

I.     CULTURE  AND  PRACTICAL  POWER. 

I  am.  well  aware  that  there  is  an  apprehension  that  the  present  extraordinary 
zeal  for  education  in  all  its  forms  may  create  an  unwillingness  to  pursue  honest 
handicrafts,  and  that  everybody  will  want  to  follow  some  so-called  genteel  oc- 
cupation and  be  a  clerk.  Years  ago  in  the  United  States  I  heard  something  of 
the  same  kind.  All  I  can  say  is  that  this  tendency,  if  it  exists,  will  right  itself. 
At  any  rate,  the  spread  of  so  mischievous  a  notion  as  that  knowledge  and 
learning  ought  not  to  be  within  the  the  reach  of  handicraftsmen  is  an  error  for 
for  which  literary  education  is  in  no  way  responsible.  There  is  a  well-known 
passage  in  which  Pericles  described  the  character  of  the  great  community  in 
which  he  lived:  "We  at  Athens  are  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  yet  simple  in  our 
tastes,  and  we  cultivate  the  mind  without  loss  of  manliness."     But  remember 
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that  Athenian  society  cested,  after  all  upon  the  basis  of  slavery,  and  that  Athen- 
ian citizens  were  able  to  pursue  their  love  of  the  beautiful  and  their  simplicity 
of  taste,  and  to  cultivate  their  minds  without  loss  of  manliness,  because  the 
drudgery  of  the  hard  work  and  service  of  society  was  performed  by  those  who 
had  no  share  in  all  these  good  things.  Matters  are  happily  different  now.  We 
are  aU  more  or  less  upon  a  level,  and  our  object,  which,  in  my  opinion,  raises  us 
infinitely  above  the  Athenian  level,  is  to  bring  the  Periclean  ideas  of  beauty, 
simplicity,  and  cultivation  of  the  mind  within  the  reach  of  those  who  do  all  the 
drudgery,  and  the  service,  and  the  hard  work  of  the  world.  [Applause.]  And 
it  can  be  done.  Do  not  let  us  be  afraid  of  being  called  dreamers.  It  can  be 
done  without  in  the  least  impairing  the  skill  of  our  handicraftsmen,  without  in- 
juring manliness,  without  blunting  or  numbing  the  practical  energies  of  our  peo- 
ple. I  know  it  is  said  that  the  more  you  are  a  student  of  literature  the  less  qual- 
ified are  you  to  take  part  in  practical  affairs.  You  run  the  risk  of  being  labeled 
a  dreamer  or  theorist.  But  after  all,  if  we  take  the  very  highest  form  of  practi- 
cal energy,  the  governing  of  the  country,  I  venture  to  say  that  even  in  the  pres- 
ent government,  from  the  prime  minister  downward,  there  are  half  a  dozen 
gentlemen  perfectiy  capable  of  earning  their  bread  as  men  of  letters.  In  the 
late  goverment,  besides  the  then  prime  minister —  [applause]  — there  were  three 
men  of  letters,  and  I  have  never  heard  that  they  were  greater  simpletons  than 
their  neighbors.  [Laughter.]  There  is  a  commission  now  at  work  upon  a  very 
abstruse  and  important  subject  in  which  Mr.  Goschen  takes  a  great  interest,  and 
I  am  told  that  no  one  shows  more  acuteness,  no  one  more  appreciation  of  the 
difficulties  that  have  to  be  met,  of  the  arguments  brought  forward,  and  of  the 
practical  ends  which  it  is  desirable  to  attain  than  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  is  not  what  is  commonly  called  a  practical  man,  but  a  man  of  study, 
and  thought  and  literature. 

II.      THE  NEGLECT  OF  CULTURE. 

I  have  made  some  inquiries  in  the  great  popular  centers  of  industry,  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  as  to  the  popularity  of  literature  as  a  subject  of  teaching,  and 
I  find  very  much  what  I  expected.  The  professors  in  colleges  all  report  very 
much  the  same  story.  There  is  a  disinclination  to  study  literature  for  its  own 
sake,  and  a  disinclination  to  study  anything  that  does  not  seem  to  have  a  visible 
and  direct  use  bearing  upon  the  real  work  of  life.  The  nearest  approach  to  a 
taste  for  literature  is  a  certain  demand  for  the  study  of  history,  with  a  little  fla- 
vor of  contemporary  politics.  I  can  only  profess  to  be  very  much  surprised  at 
this.  Mr.  Goschen  at  Manchester  two  or  three  years  ago  said  there  were  three 
motives  which  might  induce  people  to  seek  higher  education  and  higher  learn- 
ing. The  first  was  to  improve  knowledge  for  bread-winning  purposes,  and  from 
that  point  of  view  science  would  be  most  likely  to  feed  the  classes;  secondly,  to 
improve  one's  knowledge  of  political  economy  and  history,  and  of  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  actual  political  work  and  life  of  the  day;  and  thirdly —  I  am  quite 
content  to  take  Mr.  Goschen*s  definition — a  desire  for  knowledge  as  a  luxury 
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to  brighten  life  and.  kindle  thought.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that,  in  the  ordin- 
ary temper  of  our  people,  the  last  of  these  motives  in  their  opinion  savors  a  lit- 
tle of  self-indulgence  and  other  objectionable  qualities.  There  is  a  great  stir  in 
the  region  of  physical  science.  That  is.  I  think,  for  long  likely  to  remain  the 
chief  and  most  important  field  of  intellectual  activity  and  thought.  The  great 
Dr.  Arnold  once  said  that  if  he  had  to  choose  he  would  rather  a  man  believed 
the  sun  went  around  the  earth  than  that  he  should  be  entirely  deficient  in  the 
knowledge  of  beauty,  of  poetry,  and  of  moral  truth.  [Applause.]  I,  for  one, 
am  not  prepared  to  admit  the  enormous  pretensions  sometimes  made  for  phys- 
ical science  as  being  the  end  of  all  education.  There  is  a  great  stir  also  made 
on  behalf  of  technical  and  commercial  education.  The  special  needs  of  our 
time  and  country  compel  us  to  pay  special  attention  to  these.  Knowledge  is 
business,  and  we  shall  never  hold  our  industrial  predominance,  and  all  that 
hangs  upon  that  predominance,  unless  we  push  on  scientific,  commercial,  and 
technical  education  with  all  our  might.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  knowledge. 
It  is  the  cultivation  of  the  sympathies  and  of  the  imagination,  and  the  quicken- 
ing of  the  moral  sensibilities  and  the  enlargement  of  moral  vision.  That,  as  I 
take  it,  is  the  business  and  function  of  literature.  Literature  alone  will  not 
make  a  good  citizen,  it  alone  will  not  make  a  good  man.  History  affords  too 
many  proofs  that  scholarship  and  learning  do  not  purge  men  of  acrimony,  van- 
ity, arrogance,  and  a  monstrous  tenacity  about  trifles. 

III.      WHAT  THE  STUDY  OF  LITERATURE  IS. 

I  frankly  admit  that  the  taste,  habit,  and  power  of  reading  with  reflection,  ap- 
prehension, and  memory,  all  alert  and  awake,  do  not  come  at  once  to  the  nat- 
ural man.  No  more  do  many  other  sovereign  virtues.  What  I  do  mean  to  sub- 
mit is  that  it  requires  no  preterhuman  force  or  strength  of  will  in  man  or  wo- 
man, unless  the  household  circumstances  are  unusually  vexatious  and  unfavor- 
able, to  get  half  an  hour  even  in  a  busy  day  for  good  and  instructive  reading. 
In  half  an  hour  you  can  read  fifteen  or  twenty  pages  of  Burke,  or  one  of  Words- 
worth's masterpieces,  like  the  lines  on  Tintern,  or  more  than  half  a  book  of  the 
**Illiad"  or  the 'S'Eneid."  Try  for  yourselves  what  you  can  read  in  half  an 
hour,  and  multiply  it  by  365,  and  consider  what  treasures  of  thought  you  have 
laid  up  for  the  contemplation  of  the  inward  eye  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
what  happiness,  fortitude,  and  wisdom  they  will  have  given  you  for  a  lifetime. 
Most  books  worth  reading  once  are  worth  reading  twice,  and  the  masterpieces 
of  literature  are  worth  reading  a  thousand  times.  We  are  often  asked  whether 
it  is  best  to  study  subjects,  or  authors,  or  books.  I  think  this  is  like  most  of  the 
stock  questions  with  which  the  perverse  ingenuity  of  mankind  torments  itself. 
[Laughter.]  It  seems  to  me  an  entirely  idle  question;  but  if  it  is  worth  answer- 
ing my  answer  would  be  that  it  is  sometimes  best  to  study  authors,  sometimes 
best  to  study  books,  and  sometimes  best  to  study  subjects.  My  notion  of  the 
student  of  literature  is  one  who  explores  through  books  the  strange  vagaries  of 
human  reason,  the  impulses  of  the  human  heart,  the  chances  and  changes  that 
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have  overtaken  our  ideals  of  virtue  and  happiness,  of  conduct  and  manners, 
the  shifting  fortunes  of  great  conceptions  of  truth  and  virtue.  Poets,  dramat- 
ists, humorists,  satirists,  the  masters  of  fiction,  the  great  preachers,  the  charac- 
ter writers,  the  great  political  orators,  are  all  literature  in  so  far  as  they  teach  us 
to  know  man  and  life.  This  is  what  makes  literature,  rightly  selected  and  right- 
ly studied,  a  proper  instrument  for  the  right  training  of  the  imagination,  of  sym- 
pathy, and  of  general  and  varied  moral  sensibility. 

IV.      WHAT  ITS  PROPER   RESULTS  ARE. 

I  think  we  are  now  approaching  a  period  when  a  quiet  style  will  prevail  in 
literature.  We  have  had  three  giants  in  our  day  who  have  exercised  the  rights 
of  giants.  One  of  them  I  am  glad  to  say  is  still  among  us.  One  was  Carlyle, 
the  other  Macaulay,  and  the  third  Ruskin.  [Applause.]  As  I  say,  I  believe  we 
are  in  for  quieter  styles.  Truth  is  quiet.  In  the  present  and  in  the  times  to  come 
which  threaten  deep  political,  economical,  and  social  controversies,  that  which 
is  needed  is  that  people  shall  weigh  and  consider.  ["Hear !  '*  **  Hear ! "]  I 
hope  I  have  make  it  clear  that  we  conceive  the  end  of  education,  on  its  literary 
side,  is  to  make  a  man,  and  not  a  cyclopedist,  a  citizen  and  not  a  living  book  of 
elegant  extracts.  ["Hear!"  "Hear!"]  Literature  does  not  end  with  a 
knowledge  of  form,  with  finding  a  key  to  rhythm,  to  the  stanza,  the  change 
from  the  involved  and  sonorous  period  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  stac- 
cato of  the  nineteenth  and  all  the  rest  of  the  technicalities  of  scholasticism. 
They  are  good  to  know,  but  they  are  not  ends  in  themselves.  "An  intelligent 
man,"  says  Plato,  "will  prize  those  studies  which  result  in  his  soul  getting  sob- 
erness, righteousness,  and  wisdom,  and  will  less  value  the  others."  In  other 
words,  literature  is  one  of  the  instruments  for  forming  character,  for  giving  us 
men  armed  with  reason,  braced  by  knowledge,  clothed  with  steadfastness,  and 
inspired  by  that  public  spirit  and  public  virtue  of  which  is  has  been  truly  said 
that  it  is  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  mind  of  man.  That  which  matters  most 
to  us  both  for  happiness  and  duty  is  that  we  should  habitually  live  with  wise 
thoughts  and  right  feelings,  and  it  is  because  literature  helps  us  more  than  most 
studies  to  that  most  blessed  companionship  of  wise  thoughts  and  right  feelings 
that  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  earnestly  commending  it  to  your  interest 
and  care.     [Cheers.] 

SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  Reading  if  there  is  a  very  dull,  poor  reader  in  the  class,  I  would  select  a 
paragraph  as  interesting  as  any  in  the  lesson,  though  not  too  long,  and  before 
time  for  recitation  I  would  say  to  him  in  a  quiet  way,  that  he  might  prepare  to 
read  that  one  paragraph,  reading  it  carefully  until  he  is  sure  he  can  read  it  well 
before  the  class.  Then  if  there  be  any  improvement,  try  to  encourage  him  by 
noticing  it;  [>erhaps  encouragement  is  what  he  needs. 

I  usually  have  a  portion  of  the  reading  lesson  or  definitions  copied  by  pupils 
on  slates  or  paper,  and  brought  to  the  class  for  correction.     Sometimes  I  ap- 
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point  two  or  three  to  correct  all  the  work;  then  again  I  have  the  members  of 
the  class  exchange  slates  and  correct  each  other's  work,  care  being  taken  to 
correct  all  errors  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capital  letters. 

An  interesting  mode  of  recitation  to  illustrate  inflection,  consists  in  arranging 
a  series  of  sounds,  letters,  figures,  or  words  in  the  form  of  questions  and  an- 
swers, and  allowing  one  portion  of  the  class  to  put  the  questions  and  the  other 
to  give  the  answers. 

In  Arithmetic. —  I  noticed  once,  in  a  primary  school,  where  the  number- 
work  was  much  too  abstract,  a  little  girl  who  did  not  seem  to  get  on  with  her 
arithmetic  as  well  as  she  was  expected  to  do.  One  day  some  questions  of  money 
was  brought  up  as  a  sort  of  a  diversion;  she  was  ready  enough  at  this,  and  far 
better  than  any  of  the  others  in  the  class.  I  found  that  she  was  quite  familiar 
with  all  the  parts  of  the  dollar,  and  could  tell  what  change  to  give  in  almost 
every  case  I  gave  her.  I  asked  her  how  she  learned  so  much  about  it,  and  she 
told  me  that  her  father  sometimes  let  her  help  him  sell  in  the  store.  She  was 
learning  arithmetic  in  the  store  better  than  in  school. 

We  will  place  ten  apples  before  a  class  that  is  beginning  fractions.  We  shall 
suppose  that,  from  the  beginning  of  their  instruction  in  numbers,  they  have  been 
taught  to  find  %,  %,  etc. 

How  many  apples  have  we  here  ?    ' '  Ten. ' ' 

How  many  times  can  you  take  two  apples  out  of  these  ten?    "Five  times.'* 

Then  what  is  a  fifth  of  ten  apples?    "Two  apples.'* 

Now  one  of  you  may  give  me  three  fifths  of  ten  apples.  How  many?  *'  Sbt 
apples." 

Now  put  each  fifth  by  itself.  I  want  half  of  your  three  fifths;  can  you  give  it 
to  me  ?  Some  one  will  discover  that  one  of  the  groups  of  the  two  must  be  di- 
vided to  get  this,  and  will  give  me  three  apples. 

What  part  of  ten  apples  is  one  apple  ?  * '  One  tenth. '  *  Three  apples  ?  '  *  Three 
tenths." 

Now  we  will  write  what  we  have  done.  Tell  me  what  you  did.  I  gave  you 
half  of  three  fifths,  and  it  was  how  many  apples ?    "  Three  apples." 

And  three  apples  is — ?    " Three  tenths  of  ten  apples." 

Write  it  all  in  figures.  "  >^  of  3-5ths  of  lo  apples  =  3  apples  =  3-ioths  of  10 
apples." 

The  teacher,  who  has  the  room  next  to  mine,  has  a  happy  device  for  slate 
work.  She  has  bought  at  a  printer's,  some  card-board,  that  is  usually  designed 
for  tickets  of  admission  to  entertainments.  This  card-board  she  has  cut  into 
pieces;  on  each,  she  has  put  several  examples.  They  are  numbered  and  the 
answers  written  in  a  little  book.  These  cards  are  designed  to  keep  the  pupils 
busy,  when  their  regular  lessons  are  learned.  In  another  book  an  account  is 
kept  of  the  number  of  cards  each  pupil  has  finished,  and  a  reward  is  given  for 
good  work  on  these  examples. 

Home  Made  Charts. — These  may  be  on  heavy  manilla  paper,  lettered  either 
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with  stencils,  which,  in  turn,  may  be  made  by  selecting  letters  of  the  right  size 
from  advertisements  and  cutting  out  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  with  a  pen  or  bnisli 
in  the  ordinary  marking  style  of  letters,  mounting  in  any  form  of  case  desired. 

Reading  charts.  One  especially  desirable  is  the  first  twenty- five  words  of  the 
first  reader  arranged  "  hit  or  miss  "  to  be  used  as  a  drill  for  quick  pronunciation, 
or  in  original  sentence  making,  until  the  words  become  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
class.     Add  any  others  that  may  be  desired. 

Geographical  cards  are  easily  made.  One  very  desirable  is  to  arrange  the 
states  and  territories  in  order  of  size,  using  rectangles  to  represent  ihem  and- 
brought  in  comparison  with  similar  figures  drawn  to  scale,  representing  popula- 
tion. Governments,  etc.,  may  be  likewise  compared.  Pictures  to  illustrate  the 
peculiarities  of  certain  states  or  sections;  outline  maps,  either  punctured  to  use 
as  transfer  maps  to  the  board,  or  erasable,  or  plain. 

Arithmetical  charts.  Addition  tables  which  may  be  used  in  many  ways. 
Outlines  showing  the  relations  of  fractions,  compound  numbers,  or  the  reasons 
that  govern  in  computing  the  areas  of  the  different  geometrical  figures. 

Historical  and  grammatical  charts  can  be  easily  made  to  show  the  principles 
that  govern. 

Besides  the  charts,  we  could  suggest  a  set  of  measures  which  can  be  easily 
made  in  m^ny  ways.  A  pair  of  balances  and  enough  weights  to  illustrate  and 
make  familiar  the  different  systems.  A  clock  dial  with  movable  hands.  A  ball 
to  illustrate  the  earth's  motions.  A  set  of  card-board  figures  to  show  the  rela- 
tion of  the  triangle  to  all  other  figures. 

Cannot  some  of  our  teachers  do  some  thing  of  this  kind  and  bring  the  result 
to  the  spring  institute  or  associations  to  compare  with  others  ? — Marshall  Mes^ 
senger. 


LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

1.  Correct  any  errors  in  the  following: 

I  won't  have  another  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 

Were  either  of  you  meddling  with  my  desk  ? 

What  did  you  say  was  the  capital  of  Belgium  ? 

He  could  not  have  known  that  it  was  she  that  done  it. 

I  thought  I  would  have  had  time  to  have  learned  it  in  school. 

Nobody  but  the  Brown's  knew  about  it. 

I  wish  it  wasn't  so  dark. 

I  don't  like  to  go  without  I  hear  from  him. 

I  believe  it  is  just  as  cold  if  not  colder  than  yesterday. 

The  state  of  spiritual  folly  is  one  of  the  most  universal  evils  in  the  worlds 

I  have  only  heard  from  him  twice  since  he  has  moved  to  Toronto- 

What  makes  you  act  so  silly? 

2.  Supply  words  of  which  the  following  are  meanings: 
one  who  cultivates  the  soil. 
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a  person  who  carries  parcels,  etc.,  for  hire. 

a  person  skilled  in  healing  diseases. 

a  person  skilled  in  healing  bodily  injuries. 

one  who  is  an  eloquent  speaker. 

one  skiUful  in  painting,  sculpture,  or  music. 

a  writer  of  books. 

one  who  performs  on  the  stage. 

one  who  studies  about  plants. 

one  who  studies  about  animals. 

one  who  studies  about  the  stars. 

one  who  studies  the  formation  of  the  earth. 

one  who  studies  fossil  remains. 

a  cultivator  of  flowers. 

a  man  who  sells  fruit. 

one  who  takes  care  of  horses. 

one  who  draws  plans  for  buildings. 

a  mechanic  who  builds  mills. 

one  who  drives  a  team. 

one  who  has  charge  of  money  in  banks. 

one  who  makes  barrels. 

one  who  constructs  or  manages  engines. 

one  who  measures  land. 

one  who  practises  athletic  exercises. 

one  w^ho  writes  history 

a  soldier  armed  with  a  breastplate. 

one  who  cures  diseases  of  the  teeth. 

one  who  sets  printers*  type. 

#n  officer  of  the  peace. 

a  female  who  tends  sheep. 

3.  Write  sentences  showing  the  different  uses  of  the  following  words,  each  o^ 
which  has  more  than  one  meaning: 


fall 

pile 
link 

mill 

kind 

dog 

ball 

c 

patient 
last 

ground 

line 

brake 

down 

watch 

cord 

pupil 

*^ 

prune 

rider 

yard 

com 

tick 

peck 

mean 

l)and 

post 

page 

ranee 

mail 

letter 

1^ 

tag 
fair 

pen 
mine 

cot 
ounce 

pine 
hide 

perch 

Ught 

will 

pound 

(are 

toll 

pike 

race 

season 

line 

sole 

arms 

swallow. 

kite 

well 

4.  Recast  each  of  the  following  sentences  in  as  many  ways  as  possible  with- 
out changing  its  meaning: 

U )  Gold  is  the  most  precious  of  metals. 
(a)  Com  does  not  thrive  in  cold  climates. 
(3)  Mu:ac  is  now  studied  by  neariy  everybody. 
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(4)  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger  or  cold. 

(5)  The  horse  is  the  most  useful  animal. 

5.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  contracting  the  phrases  in  italics  into 
equivalent  words: 

(i)  To  be  weak  is  misery. 

(2)  He  was  killed  in  an  instant. 

(3)  He  opposed  us  with  violence. 

(4)  In  this  place  will  I  remain. 

(5)  In  a  little  while  the  work  will  be  completed, 

6.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  expanding  the  phrases  in  italics  into  equiv 
alent  clauses: 

(i)  I  bought  a  piano  to  please  my  wife. 

(2)  I  could  not  read  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

(3)  To  convince  you,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story. 

(4)  On  receiving  my  pay  I  departed. 

(5)  To  be  his  favorite  pupil  was  my  delight. 

7.  Combine  into  not  more  than  four  sentences:  Two  men  were  walking  to- 
gether. A  bear  suddenly  met  them.  One  climbed  quickly  into  a  tree.  He  hid 
in  the  branches.  The  other  was  unable  to  escape.  He  saw  this.  He  fell  flat 
on  the  ground.  The  bear  came  up.  It  smelled  him  all  over.  He  held  his 
breath.  He  pretended  to  be  dead.  The  bear  soon  left  him.  Bears  will  not 
touch  a  dead  body.    So  people  say. 

8.  Expand  the  following  sentence  into  as  many  simple  sentences  as  there  are 
verbs  in  it:  Shortly  after  finishing  the  business  on  which  he  had  come  he  received 
an  invitation  to  dinner,  and,  accepting  it,  found  himself  in  company  with  many 
distinguished  guests,  among  whom  he  preserved  a  modest  demeanor,  taking  but 
little  part  in  the  conversation. 


OUR  DRAWER. 

THE  WISCONSIN  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

Editor  Journal:  Permit  me  through  your  columns  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  teachers  of  the  State  who  are  ambitious  to  do  better  and  more  remunera- 
tive work,  to  the  opportunities  vouchsafed  by  the  Wisconsin  Summer  School  for 
Teachers.  Holding  its  session  as  it  does  when  all  the  teachers  are  free,  it  offers 
the  advantages  of  a  high  grade  professional  school  to  the  men  and  women  who 
are  bent  on  teaching  better  schools.  Contact  with  such  a  faculty  as  has  been 
secured,  and  with  such  persons  as  have  already  announced  their  intentions  to 
attend  will  alone  repay  for  all  expenditure  and  money. 

But  leaving  this  out  of  account,  as  well  as  the  real  teaching  power  to  be 
gained,  there  is  still  a  strong  business  reason  why  very  many  should  attend. 
Hundreds  of  teachers  of  our  State  spend  considerable  money  each  year  in  the  en- 
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deavor  to  find  better  positions  for  which  they  feel  themselves  fitted.  Now  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  accomplish  such  an  end  than  to  attend  this  school. 
The  great  majority  of  the  wide  awake  superintendents  of  city  schools  through- 
out the  State  will  visit  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  finding  teachers  for  present 
and  prospective  vacancies.  On  the  faculty  are  three  men  who,  owing  to  their 
associations,  have  many  calls  for  principals  and  teachers  brought  before  them 
yearly.  Further  many  similar  calls  come,  to  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion each  year,  and  what  better  way  is  there  to  put  a  teacher  in  the  line  of  such 
promotion  than  by  securing  his  enrollment  as  an  earnest  working  member  of 
our  Summer  School  ? 

Questions  have  reached  us  as  to  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  income  from 
the  school.  If  the  school  should  be  self-supporting — as  it  will  be  with  one 
hundred  names  on  its  rolls — the  management  will  be  satisfied.  Should  further 
income  accrue  it  will  be  devoted  to  enlarging  the  course  of  study  and  securing 
additions  to  the  faculty.  Very  truly, 

C.  H.  KEYES, 
Ch'n  Com.  on  Summer  Schools. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

A  correspondent  writes:  **I  wish  you  would  give  us  something  about  En- 
glish Literature  in  the  public  schools."  For  the  purposes  to  be  secured— the 
main  purpose  to  be  secured— we  refer  the  writer  to  the  admirable  extracts  from 
John  Morley's  address  published  elsewhere  in  this  number.  In  addition  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  request,  which  opens  a  very  extensive  field  of  inquiry  to 
touch  upon  one  important  question,  what  general  plan  of  literature  study  should 
be  followed  in  the  schools?  On  the  whole  two  plans  have  prevailed  extensively. 
One  aims  at  the  mastery  of  a  manual  of  English  Literature.  Now  the  manuals 
are  essentially  history  and  criticism.  They  aim  to  give  an  outline  of  the  whole 
subject,  tracing  the  growth  of  the  literature  and  perhaps  its  relation  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  English  people,  and  succinctly  presenting  the  accepted  critical 
judgment  upon  the  works  of  the  foremost  writers.  This  plan  is  open  to  two  se- 
rious criticisms;  it  puts  the  pupil  to  learning  about  great  authors  instead  of 
studying  the  authors  themselves;  and  it  loads  him  with  generalizations  and 
opinions  which  he  is  not  ready  to  test  or  appreciate.  The  second  plan  proposes 
to  study  the  authors  themselves.  Two  great  obstacles  at  once  present  them- 
selves: (i)  The  field  is  vast,  and  {2)  the  pupils  are  immature  and  their  critical 
powers  undeveloped.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  develop  their  critical  powers 
very  little  is  read,— and  that  knowledge  of  literature  which  should  serve 
to  guide  future  reading  and  to  form  taste,  is  not  acquired;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  pupil  is  urged  to  read  enough  so  as  to  know  for  himself  something  of  the 
leading  authors  his  work  must  be  hasty  and  superficial.  In  such  a  case  what  is 
the  best  course  for  the  majority  of  pupils?     In  our  judgment  both  the  plans 
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must  be  pursued,  but  in  a  rational  way,  so  as  to  secure  well  defined  results. 
Some  brief  manual,  like  Prof.  Backus'  revised  edition  of  Shaw's  English  Liter- 
ature should  be  studied  for  the  first  purpose,  but  broadly,  with  special  topics  as- 
signed for  essays  by  individual  members  of  the  class.  Stress  should  be  laid 
upon  the  few  more  distinguished  authors,  and  upon  the  general  development  of 
literature;  and  especially  should  the  more  modern  periods,  and  the  writers  who 
still  influence  thought  receive  attention.  This  instruction  must  not  degenerate 
into  the  mere  learning  of  lists  and  dates  and  critical  formulae.  The  pupils  must 
be  encouraged  and  helped  to  obtain  for  themselves  such  direct  knowledge  of 
the  great  works  of  literature  as  they  are  capable  of  acquiring,  and  to  make  and 
express  freely  their  own  opinions.  In  addition  to  this  a  class  study  of  some 
well  chosen  works,  or  selections,  directed  vigorously  towards  developing  their 
appredation  of  literary  form,  and  their  admiration  for  lofty  thought,  ought 
to  be  undertaken.  It  requires  considerable  wisdom  so  to  direct  this  work  that 
it  should  escape  the  pitfalls  of  antiquarianism,  curious  but  profitless  verbal  crit- 
icisms, and  the  dry-as-dust  nonsense  of  learned  commentators,  and  to  make  it 
really  keen,  inspiring  and  suggestive,  so  as  to  help  the  pupil  to  get  into  the  very 
presence  of  the  master-spirit — which  ought  to  be  the  great  aim  of  the  instruc- 
tion. 


MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 

[We  reg^'et  that,  owing  to  unavoidable  delays,  it  is  necessary  to  defer  to  next 
month  an  admirable  paper  on  "Logic  for  Little  Folks"  prepared  for  this  de- 
partment.] 

PROBLEMS. 

J.  M.  Turner  sends  the  following  in  answer  to  the  problem  No.  2,  in  the  May 
Journal: 

"  2240  lbs.  =  I  long  ton; 
2000  lbs.  ^  I  short  ton; 

therefore,  ?^^  (rV)  ^^^^  ^^"  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  P^**  ^^"^"  oncost,  and  ^^  would  sell 
for    -  of  100  per  cent.,  or  112  per  cent,  of  cost.     Hence  rate  of  profit  is  112  per 

cent  —  100  per  cent,  or  12  per  cent." 

Correct  answers  were  also  received  from  B.  L.  Bohn,  John  A.  Sweany,  C.  G. 
Wolcock,  E.  A.  Belda,  Charles  Irle,  Jr. 

1.  What  is  the  greatest  cube  that  can  be  cut  from  a  globe  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter?   Give  complete  solution.  W. 

2.  To  compute  the  distance  to  which  an  object  can  be  seen  on  a  level  surface: 
To  the  hight  of  the  observer's  eye  in  feet,  add  its  half  and  extract  the  square 
root.  The  result  gives  the  required  distance  in  miles.  Elxample:  The  eyes  of 
an  observer  are  6  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    How  far  can  he  see  an  object 
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on  the  surface  of  the  water?  }/  6  4-  3  =  3-  -^»«y.  3  miles.  The  above  ru 
takes  no  account  of  the  variation  caused  by  the  refraction  of  light,  but  asii 
from  this  gives  nearly  accurate  results.  Who  will  give  a  mathematical  demo 
stration  of  it,  and  explain  how  it  is  that  we  start  with  feet  and  obtain  a  result 
miles?  S.  Y.  GILLAN. 

Correspondence  relating  to  this  section  should  be  addressed  to  the  und( 
signed. 

T.  B.  Pray. 
Whitewater,  Wis. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


THE  EDUCATION  REPORT. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  always  a  very  vali 
ble  document.  It  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originated  by  making 
comprehensive  study  of  educational  tendencies  and  results,  not  only  in  the  c 
ferent  States  of  this  Union,  which  are  presented  with  considerable  fullness 
detail,  but  also  in  foreign  countries.  The  work  of  the  bureau  in  disseminati 
educational  information,  besides  the  issuing  of  the  annual  reports,  is  shown  fa 
ly  by  the  long  list  of  publications,  including  special  reports,  bulletins,  circuU 
of  information,  etc.,  which  fills  between  three  and  four  pages  of  this  volun 
These  are  becoming  so  numerous  that  they  ought  now  to  be  so  classified  as 
bring  together  into  separate  volumes  those  relating  to  cognate  matters,  and  to 
bound.  Few  Americans  are  careful  of  pamphlets.  They  are  examined  hast 
and  sent  to  the  store-room  or  the  waste-basket.  When  such  papers  are  bou 
they  are  not  only  more  generally  preserved  but  are  much  more  frequently  cc 
suited  because  so  much  more  accessible. 

Of  the  many  important  topics  discussed  in  this  report  we  can  notice  but  i\ 
or  three,  and  these  very  briefly.  The  commissioner  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  majority  of  the  States  the  common  school  system  suffers  from  defective  j 
ministration.  "This  arises  chiefly  from  the  multiplicity  of  school  districts  a 
of  independent  local  authorities,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  small  schools,  1( 
standards,  low  wages  for  teachers,  poor  supervision  or  none  at  all,  and  waste 
funds. ' '  In  another  place  we  find  the  following  statement  regarding  Wiscons 
which  reads  like  an  illustrative  comment  on  the  above:  ''An  increase  appes 
in  the  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers  in  the  cities,  with  a  decrease  in  the  p 
of  those  employed  in  the  counties.*'  The  commissioner  continues:  "Th< 
are  evils  which  cannot  be  eradicated  until  the  petty  school  sovereignties  i 
abandoned,  and  local  interest  in  public  education  is  manifested  in  the  united  \ 
tion  of  conmiunities  and  formulated  in  laws  binding  alike  upon  all.  Where^ 
this  united  action  has  been  secured  the  schools  are  flourishing.  Wherever  i1 
wanting  they  are  in  a  bad  condition.    These  declarations  are  confirmed  by  i 
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[>orts  from  every  State  in  the  Union."  It  would  be  difficult  to  present  a  strong- 
er argument  than  this  in  favor  of  the  substitution  of  the  township  for  the  district 
system  of  organization;  and  the  details  given  in  the  report  fully  justify  the  state- 
ment. 

A  topic  closely  related  to  this  is  the  supervision  of  country  schools  and  the 
anting  of  teachers'  certificates.  The  demand  has  arisen  in  several  States  that 
those  who  examine  teachers  should,  in  all  cases,  be  persons  who  have  them- 
selves passed  suitable  tests;  and,  further,  that  for  the  varying  tests  now  used 
in  different  counties  at  teachers*  examinations  should  be  substituted  uniform 
sets  of  questions  issued  from  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent.  The  strong 
novement  for  this  reform  made  in  New  York  is  familiar  to  our  readers. 

Regarding  industrial  education  the  commissioner  calls  attention  to  the  import- 
int  difference  of  view  which  has  developed  among  its  advocates.  A  large  class 
nean  by  the  term  training  for  industrial  pursuits,  while  another  class  mean  man- 
jal  training  as  a  means  of  intellectual  development.  As  Felix  Adler  puts  the 
:ase,  "One  party  seeks  to  make  the  mass  of  mankind  more  machine-like  than 
hey  already  are,  though  with  the  proviso  that  they  should  be  more  perfect  ma- 
rhines;  the  other  party  seeks  rather  to  elevate  the  masses,  more  completely  to 
ievelop  the  humanity  of  the  young,  and  looks  upon  technical  and  art  education 
n  the  school  as  a  novel  and  admirable  means  for  achieving  this  result."  Quite 
m  extended  account  is  given  of  Prof.  Adler 's  Workingman*s  School,  of  New 
if'ork  City,  in  which  the  latter  views  prevail.  The  experiments  at  engrafting 
nanual  training  on  to  the  public  school  instruction  also  receive  considerable  at- 
ention,  and  several  of  them  are  described  in  detail.  So  far  the  only  exercise 
)f  this  kind  that  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  en- 
ire  school  populations  are  drawing,  clay  modeling,  and  sewing.  Sewing  intro- 
luced  into  the  grammar  grades  of  Boston  in  1876  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
in  exf>eriment  in  that  city.  Every  year  affords  increased  evidence  of  the  great 
^lue  of  the  instruction,  and  shows  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  cities  fol- 
owing  the  example  of  Boston.  Of  the  276  cities  enumerated  in  Table  II.,  73 
eport  special  teachers  of  drawing;  it  is  also  included  in  the  course  of  instruct- 
ion in  many  othei  cities  which  make  no  special  provision  for  the  instruction, 
n  a  number  of  cities  the  instruction  in  this  branch  is  of  a  high  order,  and  its 
)eneficial  effects  are  felt  in  many  branches  of  industry;  but  as  a  rule  provision 
or  this  important  art  is  altogether  too  meager  and  the  course  of  instruction  ex- 
«edingly  defective,  while  modeling  and  design  are  largely  neglected.  The  re- 
mit of  all  experience  bearing  upon  the  subject  and  the  testimony  of  all  compe- 
ent  judges  justify  the  assertion  that  drawing  and  modeling  ought  to  be  included 
n  all  elementary  training,  and  the  need  of  adequate  provision  for  this  work  can- 
lot  be  too  persistently  nor  too  urgently  forced  upon  the  attention  of  legislators 
md  school  authorities.  In  several  cities  the  influence  of  the  public  schools  has 
>een  thrown  on  the  side  of  industrial  work  executed  by  the  pupils  outside  of 
Krhool  hours,  and  independently  of  school  instruction.  This  has  been  done  by 
UTanging  for  exhibitions  of  such  work  and  by  the  distribution  of  prizes  for  the 
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same.    Instruction  in  cooking,  hfis.so.fai:  be^n  almost  confined  to  the  Bostoo 
schools,  but  its  success  here  will  probably  lead  to  its  trial  elsewhere. 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  reference  to  other  topics  but  we  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  the  remarks  upon  high  schools  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  upon  school  hygiene.  This  is  the  last  report  (1884-5)  from  Dr.  Eaton. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  commissioner  will  signalize  his  administration  by 
issuing  these  reports  more  promptly,  as  the  value  of  the  information  which  they 
contain  is  greatly  increased  when  it  is  laid  before  the  public  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible after  its  collection. 

—  Principles  of  Education  Practically  Applied,  by  J.  M.  Greenwood, 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  192  pp.)  is  a  manual  for  young  teachers,  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  Kansas  City.  It  discusses  school  management,  recita- 
tions, questioning,  and  the  teaching  of  reading,  language  and  penmanship,  geo- 
graphy, history  and  arithmetic.  The  leading  ideas  about  teaching  are  excellent, 
and  there  are  many  practical  suggestions  in  it  which  would  aid  beginners.  We 
question  whether  the  title  represents  the  work  truly.  Principles  of  education 
are  not  wrought  out  in  it — only  a  few  are  even  stated,  and  these  are  not  related 
to  each  other  so  as  to  constitute  a  coherent  system,  nor  is  their  application 
traced  in  the  subsequent  chapters  on  teaching.  If  principles  are  to  be  of  any 
value  to  a  young  teacher  clear  and  explicit  illustrations  of  their  applications  are 
indispensable,  so  that  he  may  not  fail  to  trace  the  connection,  and  may  form  a  . 
habit  of  guiding  himself  by  them.  This  is  what  we  look  for  but  fail  to  find 
in  the  present  work.  Moreover,  the  effort  to  be  brief  has  resulted  in 
making  many  excellent  directions  sterile  because  they  lack  explicitness.  As  an 
example  of  what  we  mean  take  the  following — we  have  noted  many  like  it  in 
the  volume:  **  Again,  teachers  should  see  to  it  that  children  do  not  sit  with 
their  bodies  bent  forward  and  downward,  nor  with  the  eyes  too  close  to  their 
books,  nor  hold  their  books  at  too  obtuse  angles."  True,  but  what  the  novice 
needs  from  such  a  treatise  as  this  is  help  to  understand  what  ''too  close"  and 
*'  too  obtuse"  mean,  and  what  positions  are  correct  and  why. 

—  First  Year  in  Latin,  by  George  Stuart,  (Eldredge  &  Bro.;  272  pp.;  95c.) 
is  the  introductory  book  of  a  very  admirable  series  of  school  books  in  the  Latin 
classics.  The  plan  is  the  usual  one  followed  at  present, — portions  of  grammar 
with  vocabulary  and  exercises  constituting  a  lesson.  The  arrangement  of  the 
work  is  excellent  and  the  author  believes  that  the  whole  of  it,  including  some 
ten  pages  from  Caesar's  Commentaries,  may  easily  be  accomplished  in  a  single 
year. 

—  Ten  Great  Events  in  History,  compiled  and  arranged  by  James  Johon- 
not  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  264  pp.)  might  almost  be  styled  "Great  Struggles  for 
Liberty."  The  ten  events  treated  of  are  the  defense  of  Greek  Freedom— the 
crusades,  the  Swiss  fight  for  liberty,  Bruce  and  Bannockbum,  the  discovery  of 
the  new  world,  the  defense  of  freedom  on  the  Dutch  dikes,  the  overthrow  of 
the  invincible  armada,  the  story  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  the  British  conquest  of 
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India,  and  the  story  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill.  These  subjects  are  well  se- 
lected as  centers  of  attachment  for  the  subsequent  systematic  study  of  history, 
and  are  sure  to  enlist  the  hearty  interest  of  young  readers.  In  short  this  is  a 
most  admirable  book  for  boys  and  girls  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

—The  William  Henry  Letters,  by  Abby  Morton  Diaz,  (Interstate  Pub- 
lishing Co.;  257  pp.;  80C.)  give  a  very  lively  and  realistic  picture  of  happy-go- 
lucky  boy  life  at  school.  The  hero  writes  to  his  kind  old  grandmother  letters 
full  of  fun,  plans,  sketches,  wishes — the  thoughts  of  a  boy, —  and  illustrates 
them  often  with  his  own  drawings,  which,  if  not  so  artistic  and  full  of  feeling  as 
those  of  Thackeray,  yet  do  not  lack  spirit  and  truth.  Indeed,  the  book  is  fresh 
and  delightful,  and  merits  the  popularity  it  has  attained. 

—Field,  Wood  and  Meadow  Rambles,  by  Amanda  B.  Harris,  (Interstate 
Publishing  Co.;  f  i.oo,)  is  a  book  of  bird  studies.  Fourteen  well-known  birds 
of  our  northern  States,  are  found  and  observed  in  their  native  haunts;  their 
nests  are  discovered  despite  the  cunning  with  which  they  are  hidden  from  curi- 
ous eyes;  some  of  their  ways  are  described,  and  the  woods  and  meadows  and 
summer  weather  lend  their  interest  also  to  the  narrative.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated with  several  full  page  engravings. 

—A  Primer  of  Botany,  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Knight  (Ginn  &  Co.;  115  pp.)  shows, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  a  tendency  to  crowd  knowledge  prematurely  upon  the  child. 
It  has  about  it,  the  marks  of  a  book  for  children  of  six  to  eight  years  of  age, 
such  as  *•  write  a  statement  about  (i)  leaves  that  have  been  in  the  light  many 
hours;  (2)  leaves  that  have  grown  in  the  dark,  etc.'*  But  on  the  same  page  we 
meet  this:  "  Substances  are  matters  which  occupy  space.  Write  five  state- 
ments about  the  substances.  In  each  statement  underline  the  words  which  mean 
plant  food."  Poor  babies !  Will  they  not  hereafter  demand  that  such  teachers 
give  them  back  the  simple  natural  childhood  which  was  stolen  from  them  by 
teaching  of  this  sort?.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  child  who  needs  work 
of  the  first  sort  ought  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  protoplasm,  plant 
tissue,  boundary  systems,  and  so  on.  Let  him  study  plants  if  you  please,  but 
in  the  order  in  which  the  knowledge  of  botany  was  developed  historically. 

— Suggestive  Lessons  in  Language  and  Reading  for  Primary  Schools, 
by  Anna  B.  Badlam,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  279  pp.;  $1.65)  comes  of  an  experi- 
enced and  skillful  teacher,  who  has  put  into  it  the  results  of  her  school  room 
work  and  observation.  It  is  essentially  suggestive.  The  author  has  not  wished 
any  teacher  to  follow  every  detail  of  her  plan  in  a  wooden  way,  but  expects  her 
to  modify  and  adapt  the  materials  according  to  circumstances.  Here  is  a  plan 
of  work,  wrought  out  in  details,  beginning  with  oral  lessons  designed  to  increase 
the  pupil's  vocabulary  and  help  him  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  words  he 
uses  and  hears.  The  results  of  such  work  are  sufficiently  shown  by  the  twenty 
or  more  sample  stories,  which  are  printed  just  as  they  were  written  by  the  chil- 
dren in  primary  classes.  The  second  part  presents  suggestions  and  materials 
for  blackboard  reading  and  word  building.  Any  active  and  progressive  primary 
teacher  will  find  the  work  of  great  practical  assistance  to  her. 
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—  Bacon's  New  German  Leitfaden,  (Clark  &  Maynard,  N.  Y.;  272  pp.; 
Ir.50)  follows  the  natural  or  conversatidtial  method  of  teaching  German,  but 
combines  with  it  the  study  of  the  gframmar  in  such  a  manner  that  the  pupil  forms 
accurate  and  critical  habits.  The  book  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  a  con- 
versation grammar,  arranged  in  single  page  lessons,  each  treating  a  single  sub- 
ject and  composed  of  a  set  of  grammatical  forms,  d  reading  exercise  involving 
the  forms,  a  task  to  be  written,  and  an  exercise  in  translation.  The  second  pad 
contains  a  collection  of  short  stories,  dialogues  and  songs  with  music.  The 
author  is  a  teacher  of  German  at  the  Sauveur  College  of  languages. 

— German  Novelettes  for  school  and  home,  selected  from  the  best  mod 
ern  writers,  and  with  etymological,  grammatical  and  explanatory  notes,  by  Dr 
Wilhelm  Bernhardt,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston;  182  pp.;  8oc.)  possesses  man) 
attractions  for  those  who  are  beginning  to  read  German.  The  stories  are  ven 
interesting,  not  too  long,  simple  and  elegant  in  diction  and  present  a  variec 
and  useful  vocabulary.  Five  novelettes  are  contained  in  this  volume,  which  b 
tlie  first  of  a  series.  The  notes  are  abundant  and  judicious.  The  attentioi 
given  in  them  to  the  etymological  relations  of  the  German  and  English  Ian 
guages  is  especially  worthy  of  attention,  as  tending  to  develop  the  pupil's  habi 
of  seeing  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  their  composition  and  analogies. 


MAGAZINES  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

— Nursery  Classics  in  School  will  attract  teachers  first  of  the  articles  in  the 
June  Atlantic.  Let  this  statement  represent  the  general  trend  of  Mr.  Scudder's  ar- 
ticle :  ••  But  in  the  lower  grades,  that  is  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and  even 
fourth  readers,  there  is  scarcely  a  piece  of  genuine  literature;  the  proportion  of 
ephemeral  to  lasting  work  is  enormous.  Yet  it  is  in  the  years  when  these 
grades  are  read  that  the  great  majority  of  children  pass  their  school  life.  Aftei 
the  fourth  or  fifth  year  of  school  the  number  of  attendants  rapidly  diminishes. 
For  the  most  part,  children  close  their  school  life  with  absolutely  no  introduc- 
tion to  literature.  They  have  learned  to  read,  but  they  have  had  nothing  to 
read."  Besides  this  article  we  commend  as  deserving  of  special  attention  the 
sketch  of  the  history  of  The  Theory  of  the  Social  Compact;  John  Fiske's  Com- 
pleted Work  of  the  Federal  Convention;  Holmes's  Hundred  Days  in  Europe, 
and  Richardson's  American  Literature. 

— The  Popular  Science  Monthly  opens  with  Are  Railroads  Public  Enemies: 
which  most  of  us  will  answer:  "That  depends  upon  circumstances."  Prof 
James  has  a  very  suggestive  article  on  Some  Human  Instincts,  Science  and 
Pseudo-Science;  Industrial  Education  and  Railway  Service;  Grains  of  Sand; 
and  Appearances  and  Reality  in  Railway  Service. 

— In  the  Open  Letters  of  the  May  Century  is  an  account  of  Loynbee  Hall, 
London,  an  institution  for  improving  the  laboring  people.  This  single  sentence 
from  an  instructive  paper  affords  much  food  for  thought:  '*  The  chief  difficulty 
to  overcome  was  the  narrow  sphere  in  which  the  poorer  people  did  their  think- 
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ing  and  their  talking,  and  the  whole  purpose  of  these  receptions,  and  of  much 
of  the  other  work,  was  to  broaden  the  mental  horizon  of  these  people  and  give 
them  more  and  pleasanter  things  to  think  about  and  talk  about  outside  of  the 
narrow  circle  of  their  tenant- house  and  neighborhood  gossip.**  The  articles  on 
Finding  Pharaoh,  and  Pharaoh  the  Oppressor,  are  sure  of  a  wide  reading. 

— Circular  No.  I,  of  1887,  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  gives  a 
very  interesting  historj'  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  Virginia.  This 
oldest  college  of  the  South  has  seen  strange  vicissitudes  in  the  past  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  its  closed  doors  appeal  eloquently  for  help  to  those  interested 
in  the  progress  of  that  region. 

— The  Bulletin  of  the  Botannical  Department  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col- 
1^^,  (66  pp.)  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  document,  detailing  as  it  does  the 
original  and  practical  work  done  by  the  classes  during  the  past  year.  Prof.  Hal- 
sted  has  evidently  found  out  how  to  make  his  pupils  capable  investigators. 

—The  able  paper  on  Japanese  Treaty  Revision:  its  Necessity  and  Our  Re- 
sponsibility Therefore,  which  was  contributed  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  by  Prof. 
J.  K.  Newton,  of  Oberlin  College,  is  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  and  should  be 
e.xtensively  read. 


SOME  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGES. 

Let  us  briefly  glance  at  a  sample  or  two  of  three  different  classes.  The  first 
shall  be  those  mainly  devoted  to  outlining  school-work.  Among  these  the 
Popular  Educator,  of  Boston,  deserves  a  prominent  place.  For  practical  aids 
in  elementary  teaching  we  know  of  no  paper  to  be  recommended  above  it.  It 
has  presented  an  admirable  series  of  articles  on  Geography  Teaching  in  Ger- 
many, some  extracts  from  which  we  have  laid  before  our  readers.  Its  work  in 
number,  reading,  language,  and  primary  science  has  been,  as  it  seems  to  us,  ex- 
ceedingly practical  and  serviceable.  Common  School  Education,  (Boston)  is 
yet  a  new  venture,  but  is  making  a  place  for  itself.  It  purposes  to  develop  a 
definite  plan  in  teaching  each  of  the  common  school  branches,  and  has  secured 
a  series  of  articles  on  each,  practical  and  suggestive,  and  written  by  teachers  of 
large  experience. 

As  a  second  class  let  us  take  what  we  shall  call  the  general  educational  jour- 
nal. It  is  issued  at  some  great  commercial  center,  and  aims  to  reach  a  wide 
field.  It  furnishes  paper  by  distinguished  teachers,  editorial  discussions,  some 
school  room  helps,  and  some  news.  In  fact  its  foible  is  omniscience.  Foremost 
we  place  our  Chicago  neighbor  Intelligence,  which  speaks  of  men  and  measures 
fearlessly  and  with  no  uncertain  sound.  It  does  valiant  service,  but  is  exposed 
to  the  dangers  which  attend  free -speaking.  Its  Chicago  notes  are  exceedingly 
readable  and  useful,  and  all  its  departments  are  fresh  and  interesting.  Next  we 
go  again  to  Boston,  and  choose  the  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education.  Why  did  it 
add  '•  And  National  "  to  its  title  ?  Is  there  anything  provincial  about  New  Eng- 
land ?  Under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Winship  this  paper  has  changed  considerably. 
Vol.  XVII.,  No.  ,6.-4. 
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It  now  gives  more  attention  to  methods,  and  its  editorial  discussions  are  more 
vigorous  and  useful.  Its  contributions  also  are  good,  but  have  a  little  too  much 
of  the  "book  making"  air  about  them;  some  are  copyrighted,  and  a  tenuous 
and  wandering  **  Applied  Psychology  *'  feeds  the  fashionable  appetite  for  light 
reading  on  heavy  themes.  The  New  York  School  Journal  is  sui  generis.  It  ts 
vigorous,  wide  awake,  dashing  even;  but  with  a  knight-errantry  which  has  a 
certain  suspicion  of  Quixotism  about  it. 

Oar  third  class  shall  be  the  State  Journals.  We  have  long  enjoyed  the  visits 
of  the  Canada  Educalional  Monlhly.  It  has  a  certain  solidity,  sense  and  vigor 
which  assure  an  intelligent  constituency.  Its  leading  articles  have  literary  merit, 
and  its  "School  Work*'  is  at  once  original  and  practical — a  very  valuable  fea- 
ture of  the  Monthly.  The  Illinois  School  Journal  has  lately  passed  under  the 
management  of  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Brown,  late  principal  of  the  Indiana  Normal 
School.  He  has  given  it  a  new  form  and  a  very  attractive  mechanical  appear- 
ance and  is  enlisting  as  writers  for  it  some  of  the  most  active  educators  of  the 
Stale.  It  is  a  vigorous  and  progressive  monthly.  The  Ohio  EduccUional 
Monthly  keeps  in  close  relations  with  the  teachers  of  the  State,  who  not  only 
contribute  excellent  articles  to  its  columns,  but  questions,  answers,  notes  — 
tilings  which  give  vivacity  and  vitality  to  an  educational  paper.  Its  editorial 
conduct  is  characterized  by  good  sense  and  a  perception  of  what  is  needed. 

We  might  mention  other  exchanges  perhaps  equally  excellent.  On  the  whole, 
what  is  needed  is  a  more  complete  differentiation.  There  are  departments  of 
ser\'ic€  recognized  in  the  different  journals,  and  they  are  divided  up  sometimes 
to  the  point  of  weakness;  but  as  yet  the  tendency  to  specialization  is  not  strongly 
manifest.  Primary  journals  have  proved  to  be  short  lived,  and  those  devoted 
to  secondary  education  have  not  yet  come  into  existence.  There  has  been  a 
remarkable  development  of  vigor  and  variety  in  educational  journals  within  a 
few  years,  and  this  may  result  in  specialization. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


—  The  Board  of  Examiners  for  State 
Certificates  propose  to  introduce  some 
changes  this  summer  in  the  manner  of 
con<!  acting  the  examimations,  which  it 
is  believed  will  render  it  possible  to 
complete  the  work  more  easily  in  the 
time  allotted  for  it  without  in  any  way 
detracting  from  its  efficiency.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  more  important  changes 
contemplated:  No  special  papers  will 
be  required  in  orthography,  penman- 
ship, orthoepy  or  reading.    The  first 


two  will  be  judged  of  by  the  incidental 
evidences  furnished  during  the  examin- 
ation. There  will  be  oral  examinations 
in  reading,  in  which  will  occur  tests  of 
orthoepy.  Political  and  physical  geo- 
graphy will  be  united  into  a  single  pa- 
per. On  the  other  hand,  more  of  a 
distinction  will  be  made  between  the 
limited  and  the  life  certificates.  The 
examination  in  English  literature  will 
be  divided  into  two  papers,  one  on 
the     history     of    English     literature 
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which  will  be  required  for  the  limited 
certificate,  and  an  additional  paper  on 
the  life  certificate  designed  to  test  the 
actual  acquaintance  of  the  candidates 
with  English  literature  and  their  powers 
of  comprehension  and  criticism.  In  a 
similar  way  the  examination  in  peda- 
gogy will  be  divided,  the  first  paper, 
for  the  limited  course,  being  confined 
chiefly  to  the  art  of  teaching,  while  the 
second,  for  the  life  certificate,  will  deal 
with  the  applications  of  the  principles 
of  mental  science  to  teaching.  It 
is  further  proposed,  at  no  distant  day, 
to  raise  the  standard  for  the  additional 
branches  required  for  the  life  certificate, 
from  60,  the  rank  required  at  present,  to 
70.  The  attention  of  candidates  is  es- 
pecially called  to  the  provision  regard- 
ing drawing,  stated  in  the  third  para- 
graph of  Section  IV.  of  the  circular  of 
the  State  Superintendent,  published  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Journal. 

— A  committee  of  the  principals  of 
die  Milwaukee  schools  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  making  arrangements  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State  at  the  meeting  there  this  summer, 
and  the  citizens  are  disposed  to  co-op- 
erate with  them.  Plans  for  making  the 
occasion  pleasurable  as  well  as  profita- 
ble are  on  foot,  and  will  doubtless  be 
realized  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  me- 
tropolis. The  meeting,  we  feel  sure, 
will  result  in  enlisting  the  interest  and 
co-operation  of  a  much  larger  number 
of  the  city  teachers  in  the  work  of  the 
State  organization.  There  has  unfort- 
unately been  a  feeling  that  the  teachers 
of  that  city  hold  themselves  too  much 
aloof,  have  too  little  interest  in  or  sym- 
pathy with  the  work  in  other  parts  of 
the  State.  The  meeting  this  summer 
ought  to  remove  this  state  of  things  If 
it  exists,  and  materially  strengthen  the 
State  organization. 

— Milwaukee  is  to  be  a  sort  of  edu- 


cational rallying  place  this  summer,  and 
the  fact  would  attract  considerable  a^ 
tention  if  the  National  Association, 
meeting  at  Chicago,  did  not  occupy  so 
large  a  place  in  the  public  mind.  Three 
educational  bodies,  besides  the  Wis- 
consin Teachers*  Association  will  gath- 
er in  Milwaukee  early  this  summer: 
The  Association  of  Teachers  in  Busi- 
ness Colleges,  a  national  organization; 
the  American-German  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation, also  a  national  body;  and  the 
Literary  School.  The  Wisconsin  Teach- 
ers* Association  meets  first,  and  in 
point  of  attendence  and  interest  ought 
to  rank  first,  and  can  easily  do  so  if  the 
teachers  of  the  State  respond  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  ofiicers  of  the  Association. 

— The  work  on  the  new  high  school 
building  at  Elkhom  is  being  pushed 
forward  rapidly.  The  building  is  to  be 
a  great  improvement  upon  the  former 
one,  and  to  include  such  new  features 
as  the  Ruttan  heating  and  ventilating 
and  closet  systems  and  the  Johnson 
electric  heat  regulator.  The  attendance 
at  the  high  school  this  spring  is  very 
large. 

—The  indications  at  the  present  time 
are  that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance 
at  the  Wisconsin  Summer  School  for 
Teachers.  Many  school  principals  have 
signified  their  intention  to  be  present, 
and  high  school  assistants,  and  espe- 
cially science  teachers,  are  also  look- 
ing to  it  as  an  important  agency  for 
helping  them  in  their  work.  We  shall 
be  much  disappointed  if  it  does  not 
have  considerable  influence  upon 
science  teaching  in  this  State.  What 
is  needed  now  is  a  body  of  teachers 
who  know  what  the  right  methods  of 
teaching  science  are  and  who  are  in 
earnest  in  their  purpose  to  apply  them 
in  the  schools.  The  time  is  ripe  for  a 
forward  movement  in  this  matter;  some 
communities  are  already  demanding  it, 
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and  others  are  sure  to  follow.  The 
summer  school  will  not  only  help  for- 
ward the  demand,  but  will  give  to 
teachers  the  amount  and  kind  of  in- 
struction which  they  need  in  order  to 
meet  it  properly. 

—The  high  school  at  Darlington  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  has  purchased  a 
library  of  nearly  four  hundred  volumes, 
the  money  for  which  has  been  raised 
by  lectures  and  entertainments  given 
by  the  school.  The  books,  are  much 
itsed  by  the  pupils,  and  the  value  of 
this  adjunct  to  the  work  of  a  public 
school  is  already  abundantly  apparent. 
L.  L.  Hulburt  is  principal  of  the  school. 
It  is  evident  from  a  large  number  of 
cases  reported  in  the  Journal  during 
the  year  past,  that  most  of  our  com- 
munities respond  liberally  to  efforts 
made  by  the  public  schools  to  secure 
for  themselves  better  equipments.  The 
same  means  which  have  in  so  many 
cases  furnished  libraries  will,  if  proper- 
ly managed,  furnish  physical  apparatus. 
Enterprise  and  effort  only  are  needed. 
We  feel  sure  that  during  the  coming 
year  it  will  be  possible  to  report  many 
instances  in  which  such  result  have 
been  secured.  We  must  have  better 
science  teaching.  There  is  a  demand 
for  it  which  will  soon  be  irresistible. 
But  better  teaching  is  not  possible  with- 
out apparatus.  The  mere  text-book 
grind  must  give  way  ab  leachers  learn 
how  science  ought  to  be  taught,  and 
how  they  can  secure  for  their  schools 
I  he  necessary  outfit  for  teaching  it  prop- 
erly. We  hope  before  very  long  to  be 
able  to  place  before  our  readers  some 
valuable  suggestions  as  to  what  appa- 
ratus should  be  first  secured. 

—  In  the  Madison  schools  a  change 
of  the  conditions  of  advancement  has 
been  made.  By  the  former  rules  pass- 
ing from  one  grade  to  another  was 
made  to  depend    upon    examinations 


wholly.  There  were  two,  an  oral  and 
a  written  examination;  those  who  failed 
in  either  were  allowed  one  more  trial, 
By  the  new  rules  pupils  who  have  th< 
unqualified  recommendation  of  theii 
teacher  can  pass  without  further  test 
Others  are  examined  once  in  ead 
branch,  orally  or  in  writing  as  seem: 
best,  and  class  work  is  taken  into  ac 
count  in  estimating  fitness. 

— The  River  Falls  Journal  gives  ai 
interesting  account  of  the  industrial  ex 
hibit  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  publl 
schools  of  that  city,  under  the  directioi 
of  Principal  Charles  Friedel:  **  Amon| 
the  articles  exhibited  made  in  th( 
school  workshop  was  a  large  Holt 
Electrical  Machine,  constructed  by  Prol 
Friedel,  which  is  beyond  doubt  one  c 
the  best  of  the  kind  in  the  Northwest 
The  machine  is  constructed  with  doubl< 
revolving  plates,  24  inches  in  diametei 
and  two  stationary  upright  plates  2 
inches  in  diameter.  It  has  two  adjust 
able  electrodes  capable  of  motion  ii 
any  direction.  With  the  proper  use  c 
the  Leyden  jars  this  machine  is  capabl 
of  giving  a  disruptive  discharge  of  fror 
14  to  16  inches.  The  plan  of  this  nu 
chine  is  to  a  large  extent  original  wit 
Prof.  Friedel,  and  contains  many  point 
of  excellence.  Another  object  of  ir 
terest  on  exhibition  wa^  the  stationar 
Electric  Engine,  constructed  by  Lyma 
Powell,  assisted  by  Newell  Powel! 
Levi  Lein,  Fred  Davis  and  other 
This  engine  is  made  of  two  vertia 
electro  magnets,  above  which  six  ara 
atures  of  soft  iron  revolve.  These  am 
atures  are  set  in  motion  by  six  succe 
sive  impulses  from  the  magnets  for  eac 
revolution;  the  impulses  being  cause 
by  the  current  breaker,  a  little  instn 
ment  made  of  brass  and  hard  rubbei 
and  situated  at  the  end  of  the  revoh 
ing  shaft.  The  current  breaker,  as 
revolves,  rubs  against  two  small  spring! 
thus  alternately  making  and  breakin 
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the  current.  An  Electric  Motor  En-  ing  the  month  of  May,  in  Milwaukee, 
gine  in  process  of  construction  by  Fred  It  was  notable  by  reason  of  the  places 
Davis  and  Newell  Powell,  assisted  by  on  the  program  occupied  by  Normal 
Chas.  Patterson,  Levi  Lein  and  others.  School  teachers.  Prof  Gillan  gave  ex- 
not  having  been  completed  as  antici-  cellent  exercises  in  the  common  school 
pated  could  not  be  exhibited.  A  tele-  branches.  Miss  Mary  S.  Gate,  training 
graph  line  constructed  by  the  boys  in  teacher  in  the  Milwaukee  Normal,  gave 
the  mechanical  department,  and  con-  a  very  instructive  talk  on  geography 
necting  the  basement  with  the  high  and  conducted  a  primary  class  in  read- 
school  room,  was  in  working  order,  ing,  and  Prof.  Maxson,  of  the  White- 
over  which  messages  were  conveyed  in  water  Normal  School,  delivered  an  ad- 
regular  business  style,  much  to  the  dress  on  "Temperance  Teaching  in 
credit  of  the  boys  whose  genius  con-   Public." 

structed  the  line."  —  Herbart    R.    Hammond,  of  Dur- 

— The  work  of  preparation  for  the  and,  was  the  candidate  in  the  examin- 
Wisconsin  exhibit  at  Chicago  is  going  ation  for  Annapolis  held  in  the  eighth 
forward  vigorously.    Many  counties  are   district. 

to  be  well  represented,   among  which       —The  school  at  Horicon  is  too  large 
Clark,  Pepin,   Pierce,   Dane,   Sheboy-  for  the  building,  and  new  accommoda- 
gan,  Walworth,  Rock,  Sauk  and  Calu-  tions  for  one  of  the  primary  rooms  will 
met,  have  come  to  our  knowledge.    It  be  erected  this  summer, 
is  more  difficult  to  foretell  the  result  = 

from  the  cities,  although  in  several  the  TB AfiHERS  ^  ^^^-^  'c^nTncthl?  ^y 
work  is  in  a  good  state  of  forwardness.  ^  „  T^  r  '  ^S'^^^iSj?  ^ood  auftt  or- 
,^  „         °  ,       .       .  ,   .        der.    Bach  set  contains  212  boautiful  ctiromo 

The  colleges,  normal  schools,    and  in-    excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards  elegantly  lith- 

stitutions  for  special  classes  will  also  be  SSSSSS? ';^^t^^%'XflA"J^ 

well  represented.  !^*    La'S^   set  pamples   protty  chromo  day 

.  ^^  ^       ,        ,    T       .  i-  school  reward,  prize,  nne  gift  cards  and  teach- 

—  A  County  Teachers*   Institute  of  ers'  school  supplies,  20c.    Price  list  and  few 

,     ,  ,    ,  samples  ftee ;  all  postpaid.    A.  J.  FOUCH  & 

more  than  usual  interest  was  held  dur-  co.,  warren,  pa. 

o?lool  I^ooksl 

Wright's  Exposition  Wisconsin  Constitution $  .50 

Wright's  Exposition  United  States  Constitution 75 

(Both  bound  in  one  volume,  $1.00.) 

Salisbury's  Phonology  and  Orthoepy 50 

Teachers'  Complete  Record  (Red  Line  Series),  combines  in  one  book, 
Daily  Register,  Class  Record  and  Annual  Record  of  Pupils.  Has  offi- 
cial endorsement  of  State  Superintendent i.oo 

Walker's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Introduction  Price,  |i.oo  1.50 
This  Physiology  Is  written  with  special  reference  to  the  reqniremcnts  of  High  Schools,  Semi- 
narieo  anci  Colleges.  Eminent  specialists  in  this  line  of  worlc,  claim  it  is  the  be»t  now  in  nse. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  onr  State  Snperintendunt  and  State  Board  of  Health,  and  Is  already  in 
niee  in  many  of  the  schools  in  onr  State.  Liberal  terms  for  introduction  and  to  the  trade.  Send 
for  descriptive  circalars  ana  full  particalars. 

WANTED.— A  Few  Good  Agents. 

MIDLAND  PUBLISHING  CO., 

is^adLleozi,  "^^Tlecozislzi. 


Professors  Wanted !     Teachers  Wanted ! 

Not  FOR  "hearsay**  vacancies.  But  for  Colleges  and  schools  which  have 
asked  us  to  recommend.  We  have  been  asked  without  our  solicitation,  to  rec 
ommend  teachers  for  the  following  positions: 


Latin  Principal ^,000 

Mathematice,  I^rofeseor 3,000 

Principal,  Academv 2,800 

ProfussoiYhtp,  Biology 1,800 

Snperintendency,  Penn 1,800 

"  "     1,400 

Ind 1,400 

»•  "   1,000 

N.  Y 1,200 

ABsistant  Military  Academy 1,800 

1.000 

Principalehip,  TexaB 1,200 

"  Illinois 1,700 

"  Kentucky 1,200 

H  «  New  York $900  to  1,200 

ik>  "  In  West 700  to  1,800 


Professorship,  German 8,001 

»•  "        1,601 

Principals,  (Man  and  Wife) 

Ladies  Semlnnry 8,00 

Professor,  (Native  Lady)  French TO 

Art  Teacher,  Normal 1,00 

Seven   Assistants   (Ladies)   in     Eastern 

SUtes $800- « 

28  High  School  Assistants  in  West. . .  400-100 
Masic  Teacher,  Seminary 

"  "        Public  School 

80  to  40  Primary  and  Grammar  Teachers 

in  N.  Y.  and  Penn.,  salaries  from  $80-6 
Over  100  Primary  and  Grammar  Teachers 


for  States  West  of  Ohio $80-7 

Many  calls  are  coming  every  day  from  School  Boards  in  every  State  East  an( 

West.    We.  (i)  find  places  for  teachers;  (2)  make  purchases  for  teachers;  (3 

recommend  schools;  (4)  rent  and  sell  schools. 
Send  for  circulars  and  become  informed  on  the  work  we  do.    You  may  fin< 

your  best  friends  among  our  list  of  patrons.    They  may  have  secured  position 

through  us.    Address  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 

ORVILLE   BREWER, 

170  State  Street,  Chicago 


(Opposite  Palmer  House.) 


SILVER,  ROGERS  &  CO., 

Normal  Music  Readers  &  Charts 

BY  JOHN    W.   TUFTS  AND  H.   E.    HOLT. 

Seientifie  Text  Books,  Ed^^eational  Books,  Etc., 

Aim  DEALEB8  UT  WALL  MAPS  AND  80H00L  APPABATUB. 

50  Broomfleld  Street,  -  -  BOSTON,  Mass 

0.  8.  COOK,  General  Western  Manager,  122  d  124  Wabaah  Ave,,  Chicago,  Hi 
Send  for  Specimen  pages,  Circulars,  and  Price  Lists. 

[sfew  6001^8  in  §(iie:nee. 

OuideB  for  Heienee  Tettchimg, 

Hyatt's  About  Pebbles $  .K 

Goodale's  Few  Common  Plants 1! 

Hyatt's  Commercial  and  other  Sponees...    Sk 
A^assiK's  First  Lessons  in  Nataral  History   M 

Hyatt's  Corals  and  Bchinoderms X 

Hyatt's  Mollusca •> 

Hyatt's  Worms  and  Crustacea 41 

Crosby's  Common  Minerals  and  Rocks 41 

Crosby's  Common  Minerals  and  Rocks. 


BCimNCB. 

Shalcr's  First  Book  In  Geology $1.00 

Hhaler's  Teachers'  Edition  of  Geology. . . .  1.00 

Hemser's  Organic  Chemistry 1.20 

Bhepard's  Inorganic  Chemistry 1.1*2 

Sbepard's  Chemical  Laboratory  Note-Book    .86 

Colt's  Chemical  Arithmetic 50 

Colton's  Practical  Zoology 80 

Clarke's  How  to  Find  the  SUrs 15 

Clarke's  Astronomical  Lantern 4.50 


[Cloth  1. .« 

Richard's  First  Lessons  in  Minerals.. 


IC 


Samples  sent  for  the  above  introducHan  price, 
BOSTON,  NEW  YORK, 


F'o.'bllsliere, 

CHICAGO. 


WISCONSIN 

Journal  of  Rducation. 

VOL.  XVII.  JULY,  1887.  No.  VII. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  constitution  of  the  Argentine  Republic  recognizes  the  duty  of 
the  nation  as  such  both  to  promote  higher  education  and  to  foster  the 
common  schools.  It  does  this  by  requiring  that  the  Congress  of  the 
nation  "Shall  provide  for  the  advancement  of  intelligence  by  dictating 
plans  of  general  and  university  education.*'  The  same  instrument 
makes  it  obligatory  upon  the  Provinces  (or  states)  to  maintain  a  system 
of  public  schools.  The  Argentines,  who  have  modeled  their  constitu- 
tion upon  ours,  and  in  general  quote  our  precedents  and  try  to  follow 
our  example,  point  with  pride  to  these  provisions  in  which  they  claim 
to  have  surpassed  their  model.  In  pursuance  of  these  ends  the  Con- 
gress has  established  a  subvention  to  be  paid  annually  from  the  national 
treasury  to  the  different  Provinces  for  the  promotion  of  common  schools. 
This  allowance  bears  a  fixed  relation  to  the  amount  invested  in  thb  ob- 
ject by  the  Provincial  Governments,  being  from  Yz  to  J^  of  the  whole 
cost  of  the  schools,  according  to  the  relative  ability  of  the  Province  to 
care  for  its  own  interests.  In  order  to  promote  a  generous  rivalry  be- 
tween the  Provinces  in  the  establishment  of  schools  the  nation  offers  be- 
sides a  considerable  premium  to  be  paid  each  year  to  the  state  which 
shall  have  secured  during  the  year  the  greatest  proportional  increase  in 
the  number  of  its  schools,  and  in  the  attendance  upon  them. 

Before  speaking  of  the  effect  of  these  measures  it  is  necessary  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  radical  difference  between  the  system  of 
school  organization  in  the  Republic,  and  that  which  exists  among  us. 
In  the  Argentine  Provinces  the  schools  are  created,  maintained,  directed, 
and  suppressed  by  the  state  government.     The  state  erects  or  rents  the 
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school  building,  hires  and  pays  the  teacher,  meets  all  the  expenses  of 
the  school,  and  even  purchases  all  the  books,  slates  and  other  school 
utensils,  which  are  loaned  to  the  pupils  free  of  charge.  This  business 
falls  to  the  office  of  the  Inspector,  or  State  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
who  appoints  and  removes  the  teachers,  and  changes  them  from  one  lo- 
cality to  another  as  in  his  judgment  the  interests  of  the  service  require. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  centralization  gives  great  facilities  for  the  rapid 
improvement  of  the  schools.  The  office  of  the  inspector  is  not  simply 
to  advise,  but  to  organize  and  direct;  and  this  he  does  not  slowly,  and 
through  subordinate  organizations  and  authorities,  but  directly  as  the 
officer  to  whom  all  teachers  are  immediately  responsible,  and  as  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  property  and  funds  of  the  school.  But  it  is  still  more 
important  to  notice  that  this  centralized  organization  is  inevitable  in  the 
actual  condition  of  society.  This  condition  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
single  sentence:  ** There  is  no  local  initiative."  The  communities  are 
unprogressive,  sluggish,  without  ideas,  and  without  organization. 

I  sat  one  day  in  the  village  of  Lules  waiting  for  the  post-horses. 
They  should  have  been  ready  for  the  diligence  when  we  arrived,  but  as 
usual  in  the  interior,  they  were  not,  and  we  were  obliged  to  wait  pa- 
tiently ^wt  hours  while  the  postillions  were  findmg  and  catching  them 
on  the  broad  pampas.  The  straggling,  neglected  town  lies  hidden 
among  orange  groves,  at  the  foot  of  a  spur  of  the  Andes,  whose  deep 
gorges,  opening  before  us,  covered  with  thick,  semi-tropical  forests, 
seemed  to  promise  the  coolness  for  which  we  ardently  longed.  A  group 
in  the  dirty  little  store  which  served  as  a  post-house,  were  discussing 
the  railroad  then  in  process  of  construction  and  soon  to  reach  Lules. 
A  woman  summed  up  the  opinions  of  the  company  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows :  *  *  Yes,  the  railroad  will  soon  be  here,  and  with  it  will  come  the 
foreigners,  who  are  accustomed  to  rise  early  and  work  hard  all  day 
long.  They  will  bring  money  with  them,  and  will  quickly  get  all  the 
business  away  from  us.  Then  we  shall  have  to  starve  or  else  work  like 
slaves  as  they  do,  and  so  our  beautiful,  tranquil  life  will  be  gone.  * '  The 
incident  is  significant.  Not  wealth,  nor  business,  nor  progress,  is  the 
ideal  of  the  interior,  but  **our  tranquil  life.'*  In  such  communities  all 
incitement  to  improvement  must  come  from  without.  If  the  govern- 
ment does  not  move  the  tranquil  life  will  remain  unbroken.  What  the 
government  entrusts  to  their  hands  will  remain  undone.  It  must  found 
and  administer  the  schoob;  it  must  furnish  the  books  ^  it  must  enforce 
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the  attendance  of  the  children,  and  so  at  length  the  tranquility  of  cen- 
turies will  give  way  to  progress. 

The  measures  of  the  national  government  produced  immediate  and 
striking  results,  the  extent  and  nature  of  which  will  be  most  readily  made 
apparent  by  example.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  select  the  Province  of 
Tucuman,  with  whose  history  and  actual  condition  I  am  more  minutely 
^miliar,  first  stating  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  interior  Provinces.  Its 
superficial  area  is  about  that  of  South  Carolina;  its  population  a  little 
over  100,000;  its  latitude  corresponds  with  that  of  southern  Florida, 
and  the  Argentines  speak  of  it  with  enthusiasm,  as  the  garden  of  the 
Republic, —  a  sort  of  earthly  paradise.  It  possesses  every  variety  of 
climate.  The  broad  plain  which  stretches  away  from  the  Acon- 
quija  mountains  to  the  coast  ranges  of  Brazil  produces  in  abundance 
wherever  cultivated  the  orange,  the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  the  sugar- 
cane and  rice,  and  where  uncultivated  its  green  fields,  as  smooth  as 
shaven  lawns,  maintain  immense  herds  of  cattle.  To  the  west  the  coun- 
try rises  in  a  series  of  mountain  ranges,  whose  base  is  clad  with  thick 
semi-tropical  forests,  up  to  lofty  peaks  glistening  with  perennial  snows. 
A  lovely  land,  indeed,  but  secluded  from  the  world,  where  only  faint 
echoes  of  its  revolutions  reach,  and  condemned  by  natural  and  political 
causes  to  centuries  of  torpid  growth.  In  this  Province  in  1854,  two 
years  after  the  fall  of  Rosas,  there  existed  not  a  single  public  school, 
and  but  two  private  schools  maintained  by  the  Franciscan  Friars  in  their 
monasteries.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  these  establish- 
ments was  only  225.  The  educational  history  of  the  province,  there- 
fore, commences  with  the  following  year,  in  which  three  public  schools 
were  founded  at  an  expense  to  the  government  of  $1, 140.  The  growth 
was  at  first  necessarily  very  slow.  In  1868  there  were  only  22  schools 
with  1099  pupils  enrolled,  maintained  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  a  lit- 
tle more  than  $9,000.  The  government  had  come  to  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  it  had  undertaken,  not  so  much  because  of  its  own 
scanty  resources,  nor  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  and  teach- 
ers, nor  even  of  finding  centers  in  the  scattered  population  of  the  country 
districts  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  schools; 
but  in  the  inertia  and  even  the  open  opposition  of  those  whom  it  sought 
to  benefit.  It  was  not  enough  to  form  and  maintain  schools,  even  to 
furnish  gratuitously  all  the  books  and  other  utensils  needed  by  the  pu- 
pils; laws  were  enacted  making  obligatory  the  attendance  of  children  of 
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suitable  age,  and  establishing  fines  and  penalties  for  disobedience.  The 
working  of  these  laws  proved  very  unequal  and  unsatisfactory.  Still 
moral  progress  was  made,  and  in  the  more  important  centers  a  spirit  in 
favor  of  schools  was  gradually  created.  When,  in  1868,  Senor  Sar- 
miento  became  president  of  the  Republic,  the  country  was  ripe  for  the 
great  movement  of  popular  enthusiasm  which  he  created.  Sarmiento 
had  been  himself  a  schoolmaster,  and  was  the  author  of  several  text- 
books for  primary  schools.  Having  been  one  of  the  most  active  pam- 
phleteers in  the  long  struggle  against  the  tyranny  of  Rosas,  and  having 
in  all  that  warfare  always  emphasized  the  importance  of  popular  educa- 
tion as  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  political  evils  of  the  country^ 
the  popular  enthusiasm  which  carried  him  into  the  presidency  was  easily 
and  naturally  directed  to  the  promotion  of  education.  Moreover,  the 
times  were  propitious.  Business  was  never  more  prosperous;  the  reve- 
nues of  the  country  were  increasing  notably  every  year;  the  European 
reputation  of  the  new  president  made  it  easy  to  n^otiate  in  England 
heavy  loans  for  public  improvements,  which  were  invested  in  complet- 
ing the  great  system  of  national  tel^raphs,  and  in  building  long  lines 
of  railroads  to  the  interior.  Every  portion  of  the  Republic  felt  the  thrill 
of  a  new  life,  and  education  and  public  improvements  became  a  mania. 
In  Tucuman  the  extent  of  the  impulse  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  sta- 
tistics. The  twenty  two  schools  which  existed  there  in  1868  had  be- 
come 106  in  1874;  the  pupils  enrolled  had  increased  to  nearly  8,000: 
and  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools  had  risen  from  a  trifle  over  $9,000  to  $66,360.00.  This  was  the 
climax  of  the  movement,  the  point  whence  the  reaction  commenced. 
But  before  speaking  of  this  it  may  be  profitable  to  scrutinize  a  httle 
more  closely  the  nature  of  these  results. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  teachers  at  all  qualified  for  their  work  was 
early  foreseen.  In  1869  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  creation  of 
two  national  N^Qirmal  Schook.  These,  like  the  collies,  were  placed  un- 
der the  immediate  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
first  was  opened  in  the  city  of  Parana,  in  the  Province  of  Entre  Rios,. 
in  the  year  1870.  The  rebellions  in  this  Province  led  by  Lopez  Jordan 
in  1870  and  1873,  interfered  seriously  with  the  work  of  the  school,  as 
the  city  was  besi^ed  by  the  rebels,  and  the  building  of  the  Normal 
School  occupied  by  the  commander  of  the  national  troops  as  his  head- 
quarters.    The  course  of  study  of  this  school  occupied  four  years,  and 
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embraced,  besides  the  common  school  studies,  Geometry,  Trigonome- 
tr}%  Surveying,  the  Natural  Sciences,  English  and  French.  Its  pupils 
were  young  men  from  the  various  Provinces  of  the  Republic,  appointed 
by  the  local  governments,  and,  in  consideration  of  pledging  themselves 
to  teach  three  years  after  graduation,  each  one  was  entitled  to  a  beca,. 
from  the  national  government.  The  beca  is  an  allowance  of  twenty-five 
dollars  per  month  for  his  support  paid  to  him  out  of  the  national  treas- 
ury. The  becas  were  distributed  by  law  among  the  different  Provinces 
with  a  view  to  extending  the  influence  of  these  establisements  to  all  parts 
of  the  nation.  Candidates  for  the  school  were  nominated  by  the  local 
government  and  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  In 
addition  to  this  the  pupils  of  the  school  received  their  tuition  and  book 
rent  free.  It  would  seem  that  by  such  inducements  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  fill  up  the  school;  yet,  so  great  is  the  inertia  of  the  interior  that 
the  places  were  filled  very  slowly.  The  aid  afforded  in  these  cases  is 
undoubtedly  productive  of  many  evils — chiefly  that  the  young  men 
grew  up  with  exaggerated  ideas  of  their  own  importance  and  with  the 
fatal  and  mistaken  notion  that  their  government  owes  them  a  living. 
But  what  feebler  inducement  would  have  sufficed  to  inaugurate  the 
movement  ? 

The  Normal  school  of  Tucuman  is  like  that  of  Parana  except  that 
the  course  of  study  is  reduced  to  three  years  by  dropping  the  languages 
and  a  portion  of  the  mathematics.  This  was  opened  in  June  of  1875. 
Two  notable  innovations  were  established  in  this  school.  The  first  was 
the  admission  of  young  women  to  the  Normal  classes.  This  was  a 
great  step  in  a  country  where  long-established  custom  requires  that 
boys  and  girls  should  be  separated  even  in  the  primary  schools.  The 
girls  who  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  were  all  from  the  city 
of  Tucuman.  They  were  ten  in  number,  and  were  induced  to  take 
such  a  step  by  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  the  offer  of  a  beca.  Since: 
then  the  national  government  has  opened  a  Normal  school  for  girls  in 
each  of  the  provinces.  The  movement  is  a  deeply  interesting  one,  and. 
I  believe  will,  in  a  short  time,  work  an  important  change  in  the  social*, 
position  of  woman  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic. 

The  other  measure  to  which  I  have  referred  was  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Tucuman  very  soon  after  the  opening  of  this  Normal  school. 
In  order  to  derive  immediate  benefit  from  the  institution,  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  slow  change  to  be  brought  about  in  the  condition  of  its 
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•schools  which  would  result  from  the  preparation  of  a  few  teachers  each 
year,  it  ordered  that  all  those  in  the  employ  of  the  government  should 
come  to  the  Normal  school  three  months  in  each  year  to  receive  such 
instruction  as  they  needed  to  fit  them  for  their  duties.  To  carry  this 
into  effect  the  schools  of  the  Province  were  divided  into  three  sections, 
and  the  sections  reported  at  the  Normal  school  in  rotation  for  one  term 
■of  study.  Thus  there  w.is  always  at  the  school  a  preceptor's  class,  as  it 
was  called,  and  in  three  years  each  section  had  completed  one  full  year 
of  study.  The  vacations  of  the  Provincial  schools  were  so  arranged  as 
to  correspond  with  the  term  during  which  the  teachers  were  in  the  city, 
and  the  salaries  of  the  latter  were  continued  while  they  were  attending 
the  classes. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  measure  were  marked  and  immediate. 
And  first  it  brought  clearly  to  light  the  evils  resulting  from  the  hasty 
•development  of  the  schools.  I  shall  enumerate  some  of  these:  First, 
the  sudden  creation  of  so  many  schools  in  a  country  where  education 
had  been  almost  completely  neglected,  had  led  to  the  appointment  of 
masters  many  of  whom  were  totally  unfit  for  their  places.  The  better 
•educated  portion  of  them  were  foreigners,  who  owed  their  appointments 
to  their  superior  acquirements.  Many  of  these  were,  however,  adven- 
turers of  the  most  discreditable  sort,  men  whose  habits  utterly  unfitted 
them  to  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  training  of  the  young,  drunken, 
dishonest  and  unprincipled.  Among  the  rude  gentry  of  remote  dis- 
tricts, who  knew  nothing  of  schools,  and  whose  moral  natures  were  not 
refined,  they  held  their  places  without  difficulty  and  neglected  their  du- 
ties, except  when  they  anticipated  a  visit  of  the  Inspector.  There  were 
among  them,  however,  some  refined  and  intelligent  persons,  •  whom 
misfortune,  or  a  lack  of  capacity  for  getting  on  in  the  world,  had  driven 
to  these  remote  regions,  where  they  were  ekeing  out  a  miserable  exis- 
tence on  small  salaries,  among  rude  men,  whose  ways  of  life  and  socie- 
ty were  a  continual  trial  to  them — men  who  in  their  humble  way  were 
contributing  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  awakening  of  a  new  nation. 
All  honor  to  them  in  their  obscure  but  useful  labors  !  Of  the  portion 
-who  were  natives  of  the  country,  ignorance,  lack  of  ideas,  slothfulnes! 
were  the  chief  defects.  Mr.  Prescott,  speaking  of  the  vexatious  de- 
lays which  occurred  in  the  erection  of  the  dwelling  prepared  at  Yuste 
for  the  retreat  of  Charles  V.,  after  his  abdication,  says:  **  It  was  not  it 
the  power  of  Charles  or  Philip  to  change  the  laws  of  nature,  or  to   ac- 
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•celerate  the  sluggish  movements  of  the  Spaniards."  But  when  the 
more  slothful  blood  of  the  subjects  of  the  Incas  had  mingled  itself  with 
that  of  ihe  Spaniards,  and  centuries  of  inaction  in  a  debilitating  climate, 
under  a  benignant  sky,  shut  out  from  contact  with  the  world  and  in 
country  places,  have  added  their  influence,  what  should  we  expect? 
The  eflfect  of  the  Normal  school  upon  this  class  was  marvellous.  They 
become  transformed  under  it.  Eagerly  receptive  of  new  ideas,  dis- 
posed to  put  in  practice  faithfully  what  they  saw,  they  received,  besides 
needed  instruction,  an  impulse  which  they  carried  with  them  to  their 
schools,  and  which  produced  immediate  fruits. 

And  I  would  not  fail  to  speak  briefly,  and  in  passing,  of  the  schools 
from  which  they  came.  It  is  not  easier  to  improvise  school  houses  and 
furniture  than  to  improvise  schoolmasters.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  of  the  Province  gave  me  an  account  of  the  first  official  visit  he 
made  to  a  country  school.  He  found  the  master  and  some  twenty  pu- 
pils gathered  under  the  shade  of  a  huge  pajara  tree.  Ox-skulls  from  a 
neighboring  slaughter  house  had  been  brought  for  seats,  and  as  the  sun 
advanced  in  the  heavens  they  circled  around  the  trunk  in  order  to  keep 
in  the  shade,  so  that  they  had  no  need  of  a  clock,  as  by  their  experi- 
•ence  they  knew  the  time  of  day  quite  accurately  from  the  position  which 
the  school  occupied.  Two  logs  whose  upper  surface  had  been  hewn  off 
flat  with  an  axe,  and  which  were  supported  upon  forked  sticks  driven 
into  the  ground,  served  as  desks  for  the  writing  lessons.  When  school 
was  dismissed,  the  books,  slates,  etc. ,  were  stowed  away  for  the  night 
under  a  diminutive  thatched  roof  which  nestled  close  up  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  I  have  a  photograph  of  his  school,  presented  me  by  one  of  these 
masters,  a  Bolivian  named  Pacifico  Franco.  The  master* s  dwelling, — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  an  indispensible  part  of  every  Argentine  school 
— is  tlie  common  mud  house  of  the  country — and  a  fair  specimen  of  a 
country  dwelling.  It  has  but  one  room,  a  thatched  roof,  and  a  single 
opening — an  entrance  before  which  a  bed  blanket  is  hung  up  in  place 
of  a  door.  At  the  end  of  this  dwelling  is  a  shed,  open  at. the  sides  but 
covered  with  a  thatch,  under  which  the  school  is  gathered,  seated  on 
long  cedar  benches  with  long  cheap  desks  in  front.  Under  the  trees 
near  by  stand  the  horses  on  which  the  children  have  come  to  school. 
For  six  months  in  the  year  rain,  rarely,  if  ever  falls;  the  mornings  and 
evenings  are  a  little  cool,  but  the  mid-day  has  the  mild  and  genial 
warmth  of  September,  and  then  the  school  under  the  pajara  tree,  or  the 
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galpon, — for  so  the  shed  is  called  —  is  pleasanter  than  in  a  close  room 
like  the  teacher* s  house,  where  the  sun  never  enters  and  where  ventila- 
tion is  entirely  impossible. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  affirms,  that  both  in  bodily  and 
in  mental  acquisitions  the  ornamental  cOmes  before  the  useful,  I  am 
sure  that  the  rule  cannot  be  extended  to  school  houses.  Those  which 
I  have  seen  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  seem  to  be  constructed  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
the  child  has  an  aesthetic  nature,  whose  culture  gives  that  most  delight- 
ful clement  of  character  which  we  call  refinement,  and  which,  highly  as 
we  appreciate  it  where  it  exists,  is  left  almost  as  completely  out  of  school 
arrangements,  as  though  it  were  impossible  to  contribute  to  its  growth. 
In  tlie  schools  of  which  I  am  speaking  the  barest  necessaries  are  fur- 
nished, and  these  with  most  frugal  hand.  The  buildings  actually  in  use 
are  for  the  most  part  leased  by  the  government,  and  are  rude,  small,  ill- 
ventilated  and  leaky — many  of  them  mere  ranchos,  built  of  bamboo 
and  straw  and  having  no  floor  but  the  earth.  A  school  in  the  open  air 
such  as  those  I  have  described  is  in  every  respect  healthier  and  better 
in  such  a  climate.  Here  the  pupils  enjoy  not  only  abundance  of  light 
and  fresh  air,  but  also  the  music  and  fragrance,  the  soft  colors  and  vary- 
ing shades  of  the  landscape,  which  teach  better  lessons  than  rough 
benches,  bare  and  battered  walls,  and  all  the  savagery  of  an  over- 
crowded and  neglected  school -room. 

I  should  not  fully  set  forth  the  character  of  the  educational  move- 
ment in  the  Argentine  Republic  should  I  fail  to  tell  what  is  taught  ir 
these  schools.  I  shall  therefore  group  together  a  few  notes  taken  fron 
the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Province  for  187 1 :  The  studie 
contained  in  the  schedule  are  the  same  as  those  known  in  our  school 
with  three  important  additions:  these  are  urbanity,  religion  and  needle 
work.  It  is  evident  that  these  are  traditions  from  the  cloister  school 
rather  than  intelligent  additions  made  to  meet  recognized  wants.  Ii 
schools  which  may  be  aptly  described  by  Goldsmith's  phrase  **nois3 
mansions,*'  for  all  the  children  study  aloud,  where  the  master  and  th^ 
boys  smoke  in  the  school -room,  where  the  floor  or  ground  is  litterec 
with  refuse,  and  where  confusion  reigns  in  all  the  arrangements,  then 
may  be  sufficient  occasion  for  teaching  urbanity;  but  it  can  only  hi 
memoriter  teaching.  And  yet  has  not  our  reaction  against  cloistei 
schools  gone  too  far  in  leading  us  to  abandon  the  systematic  teaching 
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of  good  manners  ?  Surely  there  are  few  things  more  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  life,  to  the  promotion  of  social  enjoyment  and  advancement,  to 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  individual  in  the  whole  conduct  of  life,  than 
a  knowledge  of  how  he  is  expected  to  comport  himself  in  his  social  re- 
lations, of  what  that  mysterious  thing  known  as  good  breeding,  which 
perhaps  he  is  painfully  aware  did  not  surround  him  at  home,  requires^ 
of  him  in  his  intercourse  with  others. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  go  further  and  ask  whether,  in  establishing 
non -sectarian  schools,  we  are  not  guilty  of  a  still  more  serious  oversight 
in  that  we  do  not  provide  for  systematic  moral  instruction.  We  have, 
every  year,  brought  to  public  notice,  violations  not  only  of  plain  principles. 
of  morality  but  also  often  of  statute  law  by  young  men  in  our  higher 
schools  and  colleges,  and  we  fail  to  draw  from  them  the  lesson  that  our 
system  of  education  is  defective  in  the  most  vital  point,  that  while  we 
provide  for  the  careful  and  systematic  impartation  of  the  knowledge  of 
literature,  science  and  philosophy,  we  leave  to  chance  or  to  the  imperfect 
influence  of  school  regulations  not  carefully  considered  and  generally 
unwisely  administered  by  those  who  have  never  been  taught  to  think 
systematically  on  moral  training,  the  forming  of  principles  and  the  shap- 
ing of  conduct  and  manners.  In  our  educational  reunions  we  need  to 
repeat  Matthew  Arnold's  question  and  answer:  '*What  is  conduct? 
Let  us  answer,  three  fourths  of  life.'*  In  the  hands  of  a  Socrates  morals 
or  conduct  might  become  once  more  the  most  important  factor  in  intel- 
lectual education.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  conviction  that,  at 
least  in  our  Normal  and  high  schools,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
morals  and  of  good  manners,  as  growing  out  of  right  morals,  ought  to 
constitute  a  branch  of  instruction.  The  habit  of  reflecting  upoa 
conduct  needs  to  be  wisely  and  patiently  cultivated.  It  is  a  habit  which 
has  economical  as  well  as  moral  bearings,  for  it  leads  to  thinking  upon, 
the  common  things  of  every  day  life,  and  will  not  only  make  our  daily 
experience  a  thousand  fold  more  profitable  in  the  development  of  that 
choicest  fruit  of  a  life-time,  a  noble,  character;  but  also  will  lead  to  the 
avoidance  of  a  multitude  of  thoughtless  errors  which  bring  misery  in. 
their  train,  as  well  as  the  more  intelligent  direction  of  effort  in  respect 
to  all  which  constitutes  material  prosperity.  Indeed,  when  I  think  of 
some  of  the  obvious  defects  of  schools  considered  as  places  of  prepara- 
tion for  actual  life  I  am  often  reminded  of  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Helps:     "A   large  part  of  the  preparations  of  mankind,**    he  says> 
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' '  even  in  the  most  civilized  countries,  are  like  those  which  are  made  u 
Thibet  for  the  Great  Lama  festival  called  the  *  Feast  of  Flowers,'  hel( 
at  the  Lamaserai  of  Kounborum.  There  are  colossal  statues  of  me 
and  women,  exquisitely  wrought  models  of  birds,  animals  and  eve 
buildings,  and  in  fine  there  are  decorations  of  the  most  elaborate  an^ 
artistic  kind.  But  they  are  all  made  of  butter;  and,  though  they  hav 
been  labored  at  for  months,  they  serve  only  for  one  day's  festival,  an 
are  then  thrown  down  into  a  ravine  near  the  Lamaserai,  to  be  devoure 
by  crows."  And  our  Great  Lama  Festivals — are  they  not  exhibitior 
and  examinations?  I  should  add  that  the  sewing  in  these  Argentir 
schools  conforms  stricdy  to  Mr.  Spencer's  law — for  the  Senoritas  ai 
taught  to  work  intricate  embroidery  patterns  and  left  without  the  ski 
to  mend  a  rent  in  their  neglected  gowns. 

/    W.  Steams, 
Madison,  Wis. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AS  RELATED  TO  STIMULANTS  AND 
NARCOTICS. 

Correction. — In  the  June  No.  of  the  Journal,  on  page  269,  10I 
line  from  the  bottom,  read  **the  loss  of  will  power  consequent  upon  tl 
degfeneration  of"  for  **upon  the.*'  On  page  272,  3d  line  from  the  toj 
1st  word,  read  "circulatory"  for  ** nervous."  On  page  273,  12th  lii 
from  the  bottom,  after  the  period,  insert  **  You  are  now  ready  to  exan 
ine  the  interior  of  the  heart."  On  page  274,  nth  line  from  the  en( 
insert  **  right"  before  **side  of  the  heart." 

Structure  of  Arteries,  Capillaries  and  Veins.  To  unde 
stand  how  the  heart  is  enabled  to  do  its  great  daily  work,  the  structu 
of  the  tubing  through  which  it  pumps  blood  needs  to  be  understoo 
The  walls  of  the  arteries  are  made  up  of  three  layers.  The  outer  lay 
is  composed  largely  of  tough,  white,  inelastic,  fibrous  tissue,  having  a 
sociated  with  it  some  elastic  fibers  also;  the  middle  contains  muscul 
and  elastic  fibers;  while  the  inner  is  of  elastic  tissue  lined  with  epith 
lium,  the  latter  giving  an  extremely  smooth  surface  over  which  tl 
blood  glides  with  the  least  possible  resistance.  In  the  small  branches 
the  arteries  the  elastic  fibers  disappear,  the  muscular  fibers  remainini 
but  these  also  disappear  before  the  capillaries  are  reached.  In  the  c 
pillaries  little  else  than  the  thin  layer  of  epithelial  cells  remains,  and 
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is  through  these  very  delicate  walk  that  food  passes  out  to  feed  the  tis- 
sues and  waste  materials  enter  to  be  removed.  In  the  veins  three  coats 
again  appear,  but  they  are  not  as  thick  as  in  the  arteries.  In  many  of 
the  veins  are  pocket  like  valves  formed  by  folds  of  the  lining  membrane, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  but  these  valves  are  not 
found  in  the  capillaries  as  was  erroneously  stated. 

How  THE  Blood  is  Moved  Through  the  Body.  When  the  ven- 
tricles contract  the  blood  is  quickly  forced  into  the  larger  arteries  whose 
elastic  walls  stretch,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  various  places  where  the 
pulse  was  felt.  But  why  should  the  arteries  be  so  constructed  as  to 
stretch  with  each  beat  of  the  heart?  This  is  a  wonderful  provision  and 
the  circulatory  system  would  be  very  imperfect  without  it.  If  the  walls 
of  the  bloodvessels  did  not  stretch  all  the  blood  in  the  body  would  have 
to  move  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  the  ventricles  cease  to  contract  the 
movement  would  stop.  Under  these  circumstances  the  blood  would  at 
times  flow  so  fast  through  the  capillaries  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  food 
to  escape  into  the  tissues,  while  during  the  other  half  of  the  time  there 
would  be  no  flow  at  all  and  consequently  a  very  imperfect  feeding  and 
purifying  of  the  system.  Not  only  this,  but  during  the  violent  efforts 
which  the  heart  often  makes  the  thin  walls  of  the  capillaries  would  be 
ruptured,  as  indeed  they  sometimes  are  as  it  is.  With  the  walls  of  the 
arteries  elastic  the  heart  is  allowed  to  rest  during  about  two  thirds 
of  its  natural  life,  while  it  is  in  a  state  of  contraction  only  about  one 
third  of  that  time,  and  yet  a  constant  stream  is  kept  moving  through 
the  capillaries  and  the  tissues  are  thus  continuously  supplied  with  fresh 
blood.  It  has  been  found  that  on  the  average  the  walls  of  the  aorta  are 
stretched  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  blood  flow  from  it  with  the 
velocity  with  which  water  would  issue  from  an  orifice  about  nine  feet  be- 
low the  surface,  and  that  the  pulmonary  artery  is  stretched  to  about  one 
third  that  extent,  that  is,  by  the  equivalent  of  a  column  of  water  three 
feet  high.  The  inelastic  fibers  in  the  walls  of  the  arteries  are  in  func- 
tion like  the  threads  forming  the  web  of  a  pair  of  suspenders;  they  do 
not  allow  the  elastic  fibers  to  be  stretched  to  the  point  which  would  per- 
manently injure  them. 

How  the  Flow  of  Blood  is  Regulated.  We  have  seen  that  the 
heart  keeps  blood  circuhiting  continuously  through  nearly  all  tissues 
of  the  body.  We  have  seen  too  that  a  working  muscle  or  a  working 
ganglion  receives  more  blood  than  one  not  at  work.    We  have  seen  ako 
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that  at  some  times  the  heart-  beats^  faster  than  it  does  at  others.     To  ui 

derstand  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  mechanism  by  means  of  which  juj 
the  right  amount  of  blood  is  sent  to  the  organs  of  the  body  when  thj 
blood  is  needed  is  not  an  easy  matter,  yet  it  is  a  very  important  subjet 
and  I  think  we  shall  be  equal  to  the  task. 

In  the  first  place,  we  need  to  understand  that  all  the  tissues  of  Ht 
body,  through  which  blood  is  sent,  require  the  stream  to  be  continuo! 
even  when  the  whole  body  is  at  rest.  This  means  that  the  heart  mu 
keep  beating  all  the  time,  and  that  it  may  there  are  nerve  centers  plaa 
within  the  heart  itself  whose  function  is  to  send  nerve  impulses,  at  tl 
rate  of  about  70  each  minute,  during  a  whole  life  time,  to  the  muscL 
of  the  heart  which  cause  them  to  contract.  In  order  that  the  nen 
centers  within  the  heart  may  not  over  stimulate  it  and  make  it  sen 
blood  too  rapidly  there  is  a  nerve  center  in  the  medulla  oblongata  coi 
nected  by  nerves  with  the  heart,  and  over  these  nerves  there  is  contini 
ally  running  to  it  nerve  impulses  which  act  as  a  break  upon  it,  causin 
it  to  beat  more  slowly  than  it  otherwise  would.  This  steadying  or  slo^ 
ing  ganglion,  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  connected  by  nerv< 
with  other  parts  of  the  body  and  especially  with  the  alimentary  can 
and  lungs.  It  is  owing  to  this  connection  of  the  stomach  with  tl 
slowing  nerve  center  that  a  hard  blow  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ma 
result  in  instant  death;  the  nerves  leading  from  the  stomach  are  cause 
by  the  blow  to  carry  a  strong  nerve  impulse  to  the  slowing  cente 
which  causes  it  to  send  to  the  heart  so  strong  an  impulse  as  to  complete 
ly  paralyze  it  and  death  results.  Owing  to  the  same  connection  of  tl 
heart  with  the  stomach  people  have  lost  their  lives  by  drinking,  whi 
heated,  a  large  quantity  of  ice  water;  and  still  other  people  by  drinl 
ing,  on  a  wager,  a  large  quantity  of  whisky  or  other  strong  drink.  I 
these  cases  a  similar  shock  is  produced,  which  results,  in  the  mann< 
stated,  in  paralyzing  the  heart.  It  is  owing  to  this  same  connection,  to< 
that  people  frequently  die  from  taking  chloroform ;  the  nerves  from  tl: 
air  passsges  carrying  a  shock  to  the  slowing  center  which,  as  in  tl 
other  cases,  results  in  paralysis  of  the  heart  and  death.  In  the  sail 
way  also  some  odor,  the  sight  of  blood,  or  some  severe  fright  may  n 
suit  in  over  stimulating  the  slowing  center  and  so  retard  the  action  < 
the  heart  as  to  produce  fainting.  Such  facts  as  these,  if  we  thorough! 
understand  them,  will  enable  us  to  avoid  many  dangers  which  otherwis 
we  might  encounter  and  will  deter  us  from  planning  and  executing^ 
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scare  for  our  playmates.  By  means  of  still  another  set  of  nerves,  lead- 
ing from  centers  in  the  spinal  cord,  the  rate  of  the  heart's  beating 
can  be  increased.  The  heart  is  then  ijnder  the  control  of  three  sets  of 
nerves,  one  carrying  the  stimulus  for  its  ordinary  measured  beating,  one 
carrying  a  stimulus  for  slowing  the  beating,  and  a  third  carrying  a 
stimulus  which  is  capable  of  accelerating  its  action. 

By  either  of  these  means,  however,  for  influencing  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  or  any  combination  of  them,  it  would  be  impossible  to  vary 
the  amount  of  blood  going  to  one  organ  without,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
ducing a  corresponding  variation  in  the  amount  of  blood  going  to  all 
other  organs.  Under  these  conditions  alone  if  the  biceps  muscle,  for 
example,  needed  more  blood  for  greater  action  more  blood  would  have 
to  be  forced  through  all  other  parts  of  the  body  also — a  manifest  waste 
of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  heart  and  an  evidently  bad  condition  for  all 
resting  organs — but  such  and  other  disadvantages  are  provided  against 
by  the  muscular  layer  in  the  walls  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  which,  like 
the  muscles  of  the  heart,  are  under  the  control  of  several  sets  of  nerve 
centers.  In  the  first  place  there  are  nerve  centers  in  the  walls  of  the 
bloodvessels  themselves,  or  near  them,  which  keep  stimulating  the  mus- 
cles in  the  walls  of  the  arteries  causing  them  all  the  time  to  * '  hold  a 
certain  grip  on  the  blood;"  these  centers,  however,  may  have  their  in- 
fluence strengthened  or  weakened  by  other  centers.  When  any  muscle 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  for  example,  is  brought  into  action  so  that 
it  needs  more  blood,  a  nerve  impulse  is  sent  to  the  arteries  which  sup- 
ply the  muscle  with  blood  by  a  second  set  of  nerve  fibers  accompany- 
ing those  causing  the  muscle  to  contract,  and  by  inhibiting  or  paralyz- 
ing the  nerve  centers  which  control  the  artery  muscles  cause  the  mus- 
cles to  relax,  and  thus  open  widely  the  channels  by  which  blood  must 
enter.  Just  so,  too,  when  the  engineer  wishes  to  start  his  locomotive 
for  a  heavy  task  he  turns  on  the  steam — stimulates  his  engine — and  at 
the  same  time  the  fireman  opens  the  draft  to  supply  the  needed  oxygen 
by  which  the  energy  is  to  be  generated.  In  this  way  the  skeletal  mus- 
cles have  their  blood  supply  increased  when  there  is  need  without  flood- 
ing inactive  organs  and  without  over  burdening  the  heart.  Another 
nerve  center  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata  acts  in  conjunction  with 
the  nerve  centers  in  the  walls  of  the  arteries  to  maintain  the  contraction 
of  those  muscles,  and  by  varying  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  this  cen- 
ter a  further  regulation  of  the  flow  of  blood  is  secured.     The  heart,  for 
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example,  sends  a  set  of  nerves  to  it,  by  means  of  which,  when  the  heai 
is  becoming  too  much  fatigued  by  the  demands  upon  it,  it  is  able  so  t 
paralyze  the  action  of  the  center  in  the  medulla  as  to  cause  the  blcxx 
vessels  over  a  large  part  of  the  body  to  open  wider  and  thus  diminis 
its  work  while  the  flow  of  blood  is  kept  up.  Then  again  when  we  blus 
only  that  part  of  this  nerve  center  which  controls  the  bloodvessels  leac 
ing  to  the  face  and  neck  has  its  action  diminished  by  a  nerve  impuli 
coming  from  the  brain,  with  the  result  of  opening  wide  the  arteries  an 
filling  the  skin  of  the  face  with  blood.  So  too,  when  more  blood 
needed  in  the  stomach  the  contact  of  food  with  the  walls  results  in 
nerve  impulse  which  paralyzes  another  portion  of  the  nerve  center  i 
the  medulla,  thus  allowing  the  artery  leading  to  the  stomach  to  ope 
wide  in  order  that  more  blood  may  enter  that  organ.  Of  course,  whc 
the  food  is  digested  and  there  is  no  further  need  of  the  large  flow  i 
blood,  the  nerve  impulses  cease  to  be  sent  to  the  nerve  center  in  the  mi 
dulla  and  it  resumes  its  ordinary  influence  and  shuts  up  the  artery  leac 
ing  to  the  stomach  thus  allowing  the  blood  to  go  to  other  organs  whic 
may  now  be  at  work.  In  another  case  this  same  center  has  its  actio 
strengthened.  When  heat  is  escaping  more  rapidly  from  the  surface  ( 
the  body  than  it  is  being  generated  within,  the  cooling  of  the  skin  r< 
suits  in  sending  a  nerve  impulse  which  increases  the  action  of  thatpoi 
tion  of  the  center  connected  with  the  skin  bloodvessels,  and  they  ai 
made  to  contract  more  than  usual,  with  the  result  that  blood  comes  t 
tlie  surface  in  smaller  streams  and  the  rate  of  escape  of  heat  is  checker 
If,  however,  we  pay  no  attention  to  the  warning  we  get  with  this  chang 
in  the  circulation  and  allow  the  conditions  which  are  lowering  thesui 
face  temperature  to  persist,  by  throwing  the  blood  which  naturall 
should  go  through  the  skin  into  the  internal  organs,  an  inflamed  condi 
tion  of  the  alimentary  canal  or  air  passages  is  likely  to  result  which  w 
name  a  cold. 

What  Blood  Is.  Having  become  familiar  with  the  mechanism  fo 
maintaining  and  regulating  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  body,  we  ar 
prepared  to  learn  something  of  the  blood  itself.  As  we  have  all  lonj 
ago  learned  blood  appears  to  be  a  red  liquid.  It  is  not,  however,  » 
simple  a  substance  as  it  appears  to  the  unaided  eye,  but  is  in  reality  ; 
complex  liquid  in  which  float  two  kinds  of  cefls,  called  respectively  re< 
and  white  blood  corpuscles.  The  red  corpuscles  are  extremely  minute 
shaped  much  like  circular  crackers,  and  make  up  nearly  one  half  th( 
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mass  of  the  blood,  giving  it  its  red  color.  These  red  corpuscles  have  the 
power  of  drinking  into  themselves  great  quantities  of  oxygen  as  they 
glide  through  the  capillaries  in  the  lungs  and  of  giving  it  out  agaia 
when  the  acting  tissues  are  reached.  The  blood  without  the  red  cor- 
puscles could  carry  but  a  small  amount  of  oxygen  and  this  being  true, 
whatever  tends  to  diminish  their  numbers  interferes  with  the  oxygen 
supply  which  acting  tissues  require.  We  have  often  noticed  that  peo- 
ple deprived  of  sleep  for  a  few  nights  become  pale  and  languid.  The 
lack  of  QxAox  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  red  corpuscles  have  died  much 
^ter  than  they  have  been  reproduced  and  in  consequence  the  person, 
with  the  ordinary  rate  and  depth  of  breathing,  is  unable  to  supply  hia 
muscles  with  the  needed  oxygen,  and  they  contract  feebly  and  he  feels 
weak  and  exhausted.  A  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  insufficient  sleep 
diminishes  the  oxygen  carriers  in  the  blood  should,  if  there  were  no 
other  reason,  correct  the  fallacy  so  common  with  young  people  that 
they  can  work  just  as  well  with  only  a  little  sleep  daily.  The  white  cor- 
puscles, which  are  larger  than  the  red  and  which  have  the  power  of 
changing  greatly  their  form,  are  much  fewer  than  the  red,  and  their 
function  is  not  well  imderstood.  For  our  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  re- 
member that  the  liquid  portion  of  blood  is  mainly  water,  contain- 
ing in  solution  blood  serum  which  resembles  the  white  of  an  ^%'g^  a  sub- 
stance which  on  exposure  to  air  clots,  common  salt,  and  related  sub- 
stances, together  with  various  waste  products  produced  in  the  active 
tissues.  The  clotting  substance  performs  the  important  office  of  closing 
up  the  mouths  of  cut  bloodvessels,  thus  preventing  further  bleeding. 
Whenever  the  inner  wall  of  the  bloodvessel  is  injured,  also,  as  is  the 
case  when  a  surgeon  ties  an  artery  preparatory  to  cutting,  the  fibrin 
clots  and  so  forms  a  tight  plug  in  the  end  of  the  artery,  thus  gready  di- 
minishing the  danger  from  bleeding.  Lint  bound  upon  a  bad  wound 
stops  the  bleeding  by  quickly  clotting  the  blood  which  runs  into  it  thus 
forming  an  impervious  cover  for  the  wound.  The  efficacy  of  cold  wa- 
ter lies  mainly  in  the  stimulating  effect  it  has  over  the  nerve  centers 
which  close  the  diameters  of  the  smaller  arteries,  thus  diminishing  the 
blood  pressure,  which  all  the  time  tends  to  tear  away  the  clotting  blood 
&ster  than  it  can  form. 

How  WE  May  Interfere  with  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 
On  wrapping  the  string  about  the  finger  we  found  that  the  blood  returned 

less  readily  to  the  heart.    On  twisting  the  cord  about  the  arm  above  the 
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biceps  muscle  we  learned  that  the  pulse  became  imperceptible  at  the 
wrist;  and  from  these  two  experiments  it  is  easy  to  see  that  whatever 
compresses  the  body  anywhere,  like  tight  elastics  about  the  arms  or 
limbs,  tight  shoes  or  tight  garments  of  any  sort,  must  not  only  tend  to 
diminish  the  blood  supply  to  the  organs  but  must  also  have  the  effect  ol 
mcreasing  the  daily  labor  of  the  heart,  a  matter  of  great  moment  with 
people  overworked  generally,  and  with  people  afflicted  with  heart  dis- 
ease. When  one  limb  was  placed  across  the  knee  of  the  other  and  w< 
saw  the  toe  thrown  out  with  each  beat  of  the  heart  we  were  led  to  faa 
another  way  of  interfering  with  the  circulation  and  of  increasing  dw 
burden  of  the  heart.  The  movement  of  the  toe  was  due  partly  to  th< 
lifting  effect  of  the  blood  as  it  stretched  the  compressed  artery,  and  parti] 
to  the  &ct  that  the  blood,  in  turning  a  sharp  angle,  pressed  outward  oi 
the  knee  and  thus  tended  to  move  the  toe  forward.  Engineers  havi 
found  that  even  one  right  angle  in  a  pipe  discharging  water  diminishe 
the  amount  flowing  through  it  very  much.  When  we  are  tired  and  si 
down  to  rest  we  instinctively  straighten  out  our  limbs  thus  reducing  th( 
number  of  angles.  So,  too,  whoever  is  very  tired  and  lies  down  t< 
rest  instinctively  lies  straight  and  throws  his  arms  out,  because  hi 
heart  is  tired  also  and  this  attitude  reduces  its  labor  to  the  minimum 
The  lying  posture  rests  the  heart  also  because  then  it  has  only  to  pum] 
the  blood  horizontally  instead  of  vertically,  as  when  we  stand.  The  dimin 
ished  labor  which  lying  down  gives  to  the  heart  explains  why  we  shoul 
never  raise  a  person  who  has  fainted  into  the  vertical  posture  until  afte 
he  has  been  revived.  So,  too,  if  we  sleep  in  bed  with  insufficient  cloth 
ing,  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  curl  up  tightly  to  prevent  so  rapid  con 
'duction  of  heat  from  the  body,  we  are  not  giving  the  heart  a  fair  chanc 
to  rest.  We  oblige  it  to  force  blood  around  sharp  angles  all  night,  thu 
greatly  increasing  its  labor. 

Effects  of  Stimulants  and  Narcotics  Upon  the  Circula 
TORY  System.  We  have  already  seen  that  alcohol,  by  paralyzing  th 
centers  which  control  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  arterie 
causes  the  organs  to  become  flooded  with  blood  and  the  temperatur 
of  the  body  to  fall.  Immediately  following  this  relaxation  of  the  circu 
latory  tubing,  the  heart,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  beats  faster  as 
result,  and  in  so  doing  becomes  over  worked  and  with  the  return  c 
the  system  toward  the  natural  state  again  the  action  of  the  heart  feD 
below  what  is  natural  on  account  of  exhaustion.      The  red  blood  cor 
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puscles  are  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  and  be- 
come shrunken,  and  thus  unable  to  carry  oxygen  to  the  tissues  at  their 
usual  rate.  By  its  strong  attraction  for  water  alcohol  tends  to  harden 
the  membranous  tissues  of  the  body  and  hence  to  interfere  with  the 
passage  of  food  from  the  capillaries  and  of  wastes  into  them.  By  the 
accumulation  of  &t  upon  the  walls  of  the  heart,  which  alcohol  tends  to 
produce  and  by  the  deposit  of  fatty  droplets  within  the  muscle  cells 
themselves  in  place  of  the  true  contracting  substance,  the  heart,  while 
called  u|X)n  to  do  more  work,  is  in  reality  a  weaker  organ.  By  the 
same  fatty  degeneration  the  walls  of  the  arteries  become  weakened,  and 
thus  liable  to  rupture,  and  less  perfectly  under  the  control  of  the  beau- 
tiful nervous  mechanism  which  regulates  the  flow  of  blood  to  different 
organs. 

Tobacco,  on  account  of  its  general  tendency  to  weaken  muscular 
power,  enfeebles  the  heart,  causing  palpitation,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
terferes with  the  development  of  the  oxygen  carriers  of  the  blood,  so 
that  in  many  cases  the  user  has  a  pale,  pasty  complexion;  not  only  this, 
but  the  corpuscles  which  are  in  the  blood  in  diminished  numbers  have 
their  edges  crinkled  by  the  nicotine  and  are  not  the  perfect  working 
units  nature  intended  them  to  be.  With  these  facts  in  mind  it  is  not 
strange  that  tobacco  should  be  so  especially  injurious  to  young  people 
whose  muscular  systems  are  yet  developing. 

R  H.  King. 
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IN  THE  LIBRARY.— SCHOOL  INSPECTION.— III. 

15.  Inspection  of  the  Boys'  School. —  Having  finished  his  inspection 
and  examination  of  the  infant  school,  the  inspector  will  proceed  to  the 
upper  schools,  taking  the  girls*  school  first,  unless  otherwise  arranged 
with  the  teachers.  But,  as  the  inspection  of  the  girls'  school  will  be  the 
same,  except  in  respect  of  needlework,  as  that  of  the  boys,  while  that  of 
the  boys  will  give  a  more  complete  account,  I  will  suppose  the  girls' 
school  done,  and  that  the  inspector  is  now  going  to  begin  with  the  boys. 
It  is  understood  that  while  he  has  been  inspecting  the  girls*  school  his 
assistant  has  been  examining  the  boys'  school  in  the  elements,  and  vice 
versa.  In  the  boys'  school,  as  in  the  infant  school,  the  circular  (see  §  5) 
has  prepared  all  for  their  part,  and  he  finds  the  school,  when  he  enters 
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it,  proceeding  in  its  ordinary  way.  No  derangement  of  the  routine 
takes  place,  except  such  slight  derangement  as  is  caused  by  the  presence 
to-day,  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined,  of  children  who  have  left 
school,  or  who  would  not  ordinarily  be  present  but  for  the  examination. 
This  rule,  that  the  school  shall  be  going  on  in  its  ordinary  way  until  dis- 
turbed by  the  inspector,  is  a  vital  thing.  If  work  is  suspended,  and  the 
children  are  sitting  idle,  in  eager  expectation,  order  cannot  be  preserved, 
the  tone  b  lost,  and  the  highly-strung  nerves  of  children  and  young 
teachers  break  down.  Moreover,  owing  to  accidents  of  road  and  rail» 
the  most  punctual  of  inspectors  may  be  late.  If  the  school  work  is  go- 
ing forward  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  evils  of  an  accidental  unpunctual- 
ity  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  But,  if  not,  the  injury  done  to  the  pros- 
pects of  the  school  for  that  year's  examination  may  be  most  serious. 

i6.  How  the  Inspection  should  be  Begun. — On  entering  the  boys' 
school,  the  inspector  will  b^in  his  inspection  by  watching  for  some  lit- 
tle time,  as  before  described  for  the  infant  school  (see  §  7),  the  school  at 
work.  There  is  no  loss  of  time  in  doing  this.  The  assistant  is  either 
doing  some  mechanical  work  for  him,  such  as  testing  the  Registers,  or 
is  examining  in  the  elementary  subjects  in  another  department,  or  is  fin- 
ishing another  school  in  the  same  town.  In  the  case  of  a  boys'  school, 
there  will  be  some  difference  in  the  method  of  inspection,  according  as 
the  school  is  a  small  or  large  one.  If  it  is  a  small  one,  consisting  only 
(say)  of  a  principal  teacher,  and  two  pupil-teachers,  the  principal  teach- 
er must  always  be  taking  a  large  share  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching; 
the  amount  of  superintendence  which  he  will  have  to  do  will  be  com- 
paratively small;  the  school  will  depend  for  its  instruction  mainly  on  his 
own  exertions;  and  the  inspector  accordinijly  will  have  to  watch  how  he 
teaches,  quite  as  much  as  how  the  pupil-teachers  teach.  But  in  a  large 
school,  consisting  (say)  of  a  principal  and  an  assistant  certificated  teach- 
er, with  five  pupil-teachers,  and  three  candidates,  the  case  is  different 
Here  the  principal  teacher  must,  during  the  year,  have  been  largely 
i  concerned  with  superintending  and  directing,  rather  than  with  acutally 

t  imparting  knowledge.     Not  that  a  good  and  active  teacher  will  ever  &il 

to  take  some  teaching  work  himself,  both  to  keep  his  own  hand  in,  and 
also  to  raise  the  standard  of  teaching  and  set  an  example.  But  still  his 
main  business,  if  his  staff  is  fairly  efficient,  will  have  been  superintend- 
ence and  not  teaching.  And  the  inspector  accordingly  will  be  able  to 
have  him  by  his  side  as  he  goes  through  the  school,  to  reply  to  any 
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questions,  to  assist  his  judgment,  and  to  give  any  necessary  orders. 
This  wiH  be  found  in  fact  to  be  an  excellent  way  of  inspecting  the  prin- 
cipal teacher.  Whether,  however,  the  school  is  large  or  small,  the  first 
thing  for  the  inspector  to  do  is  to  consult  the  time-table,  so  as  to  under- 
stand n^hat  is  and  ought  to  be  going  forward,  and  to  know  how  best  to 
allot  his  time.  In  the  case  of  a  big  school,  he  will  also,  if  possible, 
consult  the  log-book.  The  log-book  of  a  large  school,  kept  by  an  in- 
teelligent  and  efficient  teacher,  will  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  organ- 
ization and  character  of  the  school;  the  methods  taken  for  instructing 
and  training  the  pupil-teachers;  the  share  of  the  work  in  the  school 
which  has  during  the  past  year  been  committed  to  assistant-teachers 
and  pupil-teachers;  the  course  of  instruction  which  has  been  given  in 
the  higher  subjects  to  the  upper  classes;  the  difficulties  which  the  prin- 
cipal teacher  has  met  with  in  his  year's  work,  and  the  means  taken  to 
encounter  them.  These,  and  many  similar  particulars,  may  be  gath- 
ered from  a  well  kept  log-book;  and,  after  studying  it,  an  inspector  will 
go  to  his  task  prepared  in  a  great  meaisure  with  a  notion  of  what  he 
should  look  at  or  look  for.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to.  make  teachers  bring 
their  log-books  to  the  collective  examinations  of  the  pupil-teachers,  so 
that  the  inspector  may  have  time  to  study  them  carefully.  The  inspec- 
tor may  with  great  advantage  keep  a  private  rota,  for  this  purpose,  of 
all  the  teachers  in  his  district,  so  as  to  secure  that  every  teacher  should 
bring  his  log-book  to  the  collective  examination  every  two  or  three 
years.  The  inspector,  in  watching  the  routine  of  the  school,  will  con- 
sider also  such  important  questions  of  method  as  the  means  taken  to 
to  promote  emulation,  and  to  encourage  effort  in  the  scholars;  whether, 
for  example,  they  are  marked,  either  by  valuation  or  place- taking,  for 
any  of  their  lessons  as  well  as  for  attendance.  It  is  singular  that  this  is 
so  much  neglected  in  elementary  schools.  They  might  take  example 
in  this  respect  from  the  secondary  schools. 

17.  Importance  of  LcLsi  Yearns  Notes. —  In  the  boys*  school,  as  in 
Ae  infant  school,  the  inspector  will  endeavour  to  see  a  change  take 
place.  The  remarks  made  on  this  matter  in  reference  to  infant  schools 
apply  here  abo  (see  §  7);  and  the  bigger  the  school,  the  more  import- 
ant is  this  part  of  the  inspector's  duty.  Having  witnessed  a  change, 
or  otherwise  satisfied  himself  that  the  school  is  well  in  hand,  conducted 
fnethodtcaHy  so  as  to  economize  time,  to  avoid  disorder,  noise,  and  con- 
ibsion»  arid  to  produce  habits  of  obedience  and  self-restraint  in  the 
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scholars,  the  inspector  will  proceed  to  look  to  the  teadiing  of  the  vari- 
ous members  and  proposed  members  of  the  staff.  If  he  has  seen  the 
school  before,  he  will,  of  course,  be  careful  to  have  with  him  his  note- 
book  of  the  last  year,  so  as  to  be  able  to  refer  to  it  and  see  what  im* 
provement  (if  any)  or  the  reverse  has  taken  place.  Nothing  can  be 
more  discouraging  to  a  young  teacher,  who  has  had  fault  found  with 
him  last  year,  and  who  has  taken  some  pains  to  improve,  and  has  looked 
forward  with  anxiety  to  the  inspector's  visit,  than  to  find  that  the  in- 
spector takes  no  notice  of  the  fault.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  sur* 
prising  what  an  effect  it  has  in  a  school,  when  the  teachers  find  that  the 
inspector  remembers  them,  and  all  about  them.  A  word  from  the  in- 
spector at  the  end  of  the  lesson — **  I  see  you  have  remembered  what  I 
said  to  you  last  year  about  so  and  so'* — will  works  marvels. 

18.  Inspection  of  the  Teaching. — How  to  Inspect  the  Candidates 
for  Pupil' Teacher  ships, — Unless  there  is  som^  special  reason  for  de- 
parting from  that  course,  the  inspector  will  begin  his  inspection  of  the 
teaching,  by  looking  to  the  teaching  of  the  candidates.  There  is  no 
more  difficult  task  that  an  inspector  can  have  to  perform,  than  that  of 
judging  the  merits  of  candidates  for  pupil -teacherships.  The  pupil- 
teachers  have  definite  work  to  do  by  which  the  inspector  can  test  them. 
But  it  is  often  not  till  a  day  or  two  before  the  inspection,  that  managers 
are  in  a  position  to  present  a  boy  as  a  candidate.  And  then  of  course 
the  inspector  is  in  face  of  the  usual  difficulty  of  judging  of  raw  materiaL 
To  take  a  boy  out  of  a  class  and  judge  whether  he  will  make  a  good 
teacher  is  no  easy  task;  and  the  responsibility  and  difficulty  are  in- 
creased when  the  managers  present  four  or  five  candidates  for  one  va«> 
cant  place,  and  ask  the  inspector  to  select  the  best.  In  practice  I  have 
found  the  following  simple  tests  valuable: 

Select  a  class  to  which  the  candidate  may  give  a  lesson;  which  should 
not  be  one  of  the  youngest  in  the  school,  but  a  fairly  steady  one,  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  school.  It  is  a  great  mistake  in  testing  or 
training  candidates  and  young  pupil-teachers,  to  put  them  to  take  very 
young  classes.  If  the  candidate  has  ever  taken  a  class  before,  observe 
how  he  holds  himself  before  the  dass;  whether  he  adopts  a  fipee  and  erect 
carriage,  or  is  slovenly  and  listless  in  his  postures.  Even  if  he  has  only 
taken  the  class  once  or  twice,  he  ought  to  have  received  some  drill  from, 
the  principal  teacher  in  these  matters,  to  say  nothing  of  his  havings 
while  a  scholar,  observed  how  his  teachers  conducted  themsdves  in 
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diese  respects.  Observe  whether  he  shows  any  power  of  using  the  eye 
in  controlling  his  class.  One  of  the  first  things  that  a  teacher  has  to 
learn  is  to  make  his  class  feel  that  every  member  of  it  is  continually  in 
his  eye.  If  the  candidate  is  short-sighted,  he  should  not  be  be  passed 
for  apprenticeship  unless  he  has  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  specta- 
cles.  Put  the  candidate  to  take  a  reading  lesson.  Use  the  lesson  as  a 
means  of  seeing  whether  he  has  been  trained  at  all  in  the  ordinary  ele- 
mentary  rules  of  teaching  that  subject  (see  §  21);  and  after  hearing  this 
for  a  sufficient  time,  require  him  to  question  his  class,  as  a  means  of 
testing  his  general  intelligence  and  capacity,  and  his  readiness. 

19.  Inspection  of  Pupil-  Teachers, —  Having  finished  with  the  candi- 
dates, the  inspector  will  proceed  to  take  the  pupil-teachers.  He  has 
already,  when  he  came  into  the  school,  by  examination  of  the  time-table 
and  by  a  conversation  thereupon  with  the  principal  teacher,  if  the  school 
is  a  large  one,  settled  in  what  order  he  means  to  review  the  teaching  of 
the  pupil-teachers;  which  of  them  he  means  to  see  taking  the  ordinary 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic;  and  from  which  of  them 
and  at  what  o'clock,  he  will  expect  a  collective  lesson.  In  arranging  his 
program  for  this  part  of  the  inspection  (which  it  is  most  essential  should 
be  carefully  thought  out,  so  as  not  to  waste  his  own  time,  or  that  of  the 
school,  and  so  as  to  get  the  greatest  possible  knowledge  of  the  school, 
in  the  shortest  possible  time)  he  will  take  into  consideration  the  pupil- 
teacher  papers,  which  have  been  worked  for  him  at  the  collective  exam- 
ination, and  which  he  should  make  a  point  of  having  looked  over  be- 
fore he  comes  to  the  school.  If,  for  example,  a  pupil-teacher  has  done 
badly,  he  will  give  particular  attention  to  his  teaching,  in  order  to  see  if 
his  bad  work  in  examination  is  due  to  idleness  or  to  devotion  to  teach- 
ing 

20.  Program  of  the  Days  \^ork, —  I  have  already  supposed  that  the 
school,  if  a  large  one,  consists  of  an  experienced  principal  teacher,  one 
certificated  assistant-teacher,  five  pupil-teachers,  and  three  candidates 
(see  §  16).  In  order  fully  to  illustrate  how  the  inspection  of  such  a 
school  should  be  conducted,  I  will  further  suppose  that  the  assistant- 
teacher  is  a  probationer,  whose  teaching  power  must  be  specially  tested^ 
but  that,  as  regards  the  principal,  being  a  well-known  and  experienced 
man,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  require  him  to  give  lessons,  but  will  besuf-^ 
ficient  to  ask  him  to  take  part  in  the  examination  of  one  of  the  higher 
subjects  (see  Appendix  II.);  and  that  of  the  five  pupil -teachers,  one  is 
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•at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  one  of  the  fourth,  one  of  the  third, 
•one  of  the  second,  and  one  of  the  first  year  of  apprenticeship. 
The  inspector,  having  examined  the  time-table,  and  conferred  with  the 
principal  teacher,  will  make  sort  of  program  for  himself,  thus : 

I  will  test  the  three  candidates  from  lo  to  10.30:  at  10.30  I  will  begin 
my  inspection  of  the  teaching  of  the  staff.  I  see  by  the  time-table,  that 
the  following  teachers  will  be  doing  the  following  work  with  their  re- 
spective classes  at  the  following  hours :  I  shall  therefore  take  the  fol- 
lowing course  in  my  inspection*  —  First  year  pupil-teachers  —  reading 
lesson  at  10.30 ;  fifteen  minutes,  10.30 — 10.45.  Second  year  pupil-teach- 
er — writing  lesson  at  10.30 ;  fifteen  minutes,  10.45  —  ^  ^  •  Change,  and  ten 
minutes'  recreation,  at  1 1.  Watch  this ;  speak  to  the  senior  pupil-teach- 
ers as  to  the  lessons  they  are  going  to  give.  Fifth  year  pupil-teacher 
— collective  lesson  in  English  grammar  at  11. 10;  thirty  minutes,  11. 10 
—  1 1 .40.  Fourth  year  pupil-teacher — arithmetic  lesson  at  1 1 .40 ;  twen- 
ty minutes,  11.40 — 12.  Third  year  pupil-teacher — collective  lesson  in 
geograhy  at  12;  twenty  minutes,  12  — 12.20.  Singing  heard,  and  dis- 
missal watched ;  12.20 — 12.40 ;  and,  if  the  time  is  likely  to  be  short  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  and  an  opportunity  will  not  occur  next  day,  pupil- 
teachers  and  candidates  spoken  to  respecting  their  papers  and  teaching. 
Assistant  master's  collective  lesson  in  English  history  at  2 ;  thirty  min- 
utes, 2  to  2.30.  Examination  in  grammar,  geography,  history,  and  the 
specific  subjects  of  higher  instruction,  throughout  the  school,  the  princi- 
pal, assistant,  and  senior  pupil -teachers  taking  a  part ;  2.30  to  4. 30. 
Consideration  with  the  principal  teacher  of  the  condition  of  the  school 
:as  regards  the  results  of  inspection,  and,  if  not  done  before,  review  of 
their  examination  papers  with  the  pupil -teachers ;  4.30  to  5. 

'Such  a  program  as  this  will  give  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  organ- 
ization of  the  school,  its  staff,  their  capacities  and  duties,  its  system, 
•&c. ;  and,  when  combined  with  the  individual  examination  in  the  ele- 
ments, which  is  to  follow,  or  has  already  been  effected,  forms  as  com- 
plete and  searching  a  test  as  any  institution  has  to  go  through.  No 
other  class  of  schools,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  could  stand  such  a  trial. 
And  now  for  the  details  of  it. 

21.  Inspection  of  a  Reading  Lesson. — The  inspector,  accompanied 


*  N.  B.  The  secular  hours  of  the  school  are  supposed  to  be  fron  9.40  to  12.50; 
and  from  2  to  4  for  the  lower  classes,  and  to  4.30  for  the  senior  classes.  The  in- 
spector is  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  9.50. 
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by  the  principal  teacher,  goes  to  the  class-room,  where  the  first  year 
pupU-teacher  is  to  take  his  reading  lesson.  They  place  themselves 
where,  with  least  intrusion,  they  pan  best  observe  and  hear  all  that 
passes  between  the  young  teacher  and  his  scholars.  The  principal 
teacher  does  not  of  course  interefere  at  all :  the  inspector  only  so  far  as 
the  shortness  of  the  time  at  his  disposal  renders  it  necessary  for  him, 
when  satisfied  on  one  part  of  the  process,  to  ask  the  pupil -teacher  to 
pass  to  a  latter  part.  For  example,  in  the  above  supposed  program 
(see  §  20),  the  reading  lesson  of  the  first  year  pirpil-teacher  will  really 
last  half-an-hour ;  but  the  inspector  can  only  aflford  fifteen  minutes  for 
it.  He  must,  therefore,  if  he  wants  to  see  the  pupil-teacher*s  teaching  in 
all  the  different  parts  of  a  reading  lesson,  stop  him,  when  he  is  satisfied 
with  one  part  of  the  process,  and  request  him  to  go  to  another.  It  is, 
of  course,  desirable  to  do  this  as  little  as  possible ;  as  it  discourages. 
If  a  young  teacher  has  prepared  his  lesson  properly,  all  the  parts  of  it 
will  hang  together:  and  he  will  be  sorely  put  out,  if  told  to  alter  his 
course.  In  the  above  supposed  case,  where,  simultaneously  with  the 
first  year  pupil  -  teacher's  reading  lesson,  a  second  year  pupil- 
teacher's  writing  lesson  is  going  on,  a  better  plan  will  be  for 
the  inspector  to  hear  the  reading  lesson,  say,  for  eight  minutes,  then 
to  go  for  twelve  minutes  or  so  to  the  writing  lesson,  and  to  return  for 
the  remaining  ten  minutes  to  the  reading  lesson.  And  this  kind  of 
thing  should  be  done  as  much  as  possible;  the  great  object  in  inspection^ 
as  distinguished  from  examination,  being  to  disturb  the  order  of  the 
school  as  little  as  possible. 

On  reaching  the  class-room,  or  part  of  the  school-room,  where  the 
reading  lesson  is  beginning,  the  inspector,  having  regard  both  to  the 
pains  which  have  been  taken  by  the  principal  teacher  in  training  his  pu- 
pil-teacher, and  to  the  diligence  and  aptness  of  the  lad  himself,  will  ob- 
serve such  things  as  these,  in  addition  to  those  already  noted  for  a  can- 
didate (see  §  18): 

First — Does  he  place  himself  where  he  can  duly  see,  hear,  and  be 
heard? — The  class  should  be  so  arranged  and  he  should  be  so  far  off 
from  it  that  he  can  see  every  child  in  it  with  a  movement  of  the  eye 
only,  by  just  raising  the  eye  from  the  book.  No  child  should  be  so 
placed,  nor  should  he  so  stand  or  sit,  that  he  is  obliged  even  to  turn  his 
head  to  look  at  any  one  child,  stiH  less  to  turn  his  body.  He  should 
have  a  little  desk  in  front  of  him,  on  which  he  may  place  his  bo6k  and 
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preparatory  notes  lie  may  have  made,  sp  as  to  have  his  hands  free.  On 
the  other  hand»  he  must  not  be  so  iar  off  as  to  be  obliged  unduly  to 
raise  his  voice  to  make  himself  heard,  or  as  that  he  cannot  easily  hear 
the  furtherest  child  in  the  class  reading  in  his  natural  voice.  Under  no 
circumstances  must  he  mpve  to  his  scholars,  or  touch  them,  but  must 
control  then)  with  the  eye;,  and  the  inspector,  if  he  has  with  him  his 
aotes  of  what  he  was  as  a  candidate,  will  look  to  see  what  progress  he 
has  made  in  the  use  of  the  eye. 

Secondly —  l^hal  are  the  relations  between  him  and  his  class  f — Has 
a  year's  apprenticeship  produced  a  reserve  on  his  part  towards  himi 
Do  they  watch  his  eye  ?  When  he  speaks  is  he  attended  to  ?  The  in- 
spector will,  of  course,  inquire  carefully  how  long  he  has  been  in  charg( 
of  this  particular  class.  Is  he  ready  and  full  of  resource  when  a  hhdi 
or  difficulty  occurs  in  the  lesson  ?  For  example,  when  a  child  is  unabh 
to  master  a  word  or  phase,  does  he  understand  how  to  get  forward  with 
out  telling  or  helping  him  too  much?  Does  he  keep  all  the  class  a 
work  ?  For  example,  by  questioning,  and  by  requiring  the  better  read 
ers  to  help  the  worse;  and  by  not  putting  the  children  on  to  read  ii 
regular  order. 

Thirdly -rr- Does  he  understand  the  proper  use  of  simultaneous  teach 
ingf — Nothing  will  show  better  than  this  whether  the  principal  teachei 
has  taken  any  pains  to  train  him  during  the  year,  and  nothing  in  teach 
ing  reading  is  more  important. 

A  reading  lesson,  which  is  designed  to  last  half-an-hour,  should  b 
conducted  somewhat  in  the  following  order: 

(i.)  Fifteen  minutes,  (a)  The  teacher  reads  a  passage  aloud,  th< 
class  listening,  {b)  He  then  reads  it  aloud  by  a  few  words  at  a  time 
the  children  reading  after  him  simultaneously,  and  imitating  his  voice 
inflexions,  and  pauses  as  exactly  as  possible,  (c)  The  children  the 
read  it  aloud  simultaneously.  He  stops  them,  and  corrects  them,  if  an] 
portion  of  the  class  are  working  badly;  and  sometimes  makes  one  por 
tion  of  the  dass,  sometimes  another,  go  on  alone  without  the  rest,  {d 
This  process  is  repeated  until  tim^  expires. 

(2.)  Ten  minutes.  He  puts  on  the  children  individually  in  the  pass 
age  which  they  have  been  read  in,!;  .simultaneously,  and  in  other  pass 
ages,  taking  care  to  make  the,  worst  readfsrs  go  on  oflenest,  and  calling 
attention  to  the  merits  of  the  best  readers. 

Five  minutes.     He, questions  rapidly  on  the  matter  and  text  of  th< 
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lesson,  making  the  children  answer  by  handsr,  or  by  some  other  sign^ 
and  not  allowing  them  to  answer  simultaneously. 

Suppose  then  that,  as  suggested,  the  inspectpr  listens  for  eight  minutes 
to  the  first  of  the  above  described  processes,  then  goes  to  see  for  twelve 
minutes  the  writing  lesson  of  the  second  year  pupil-teacher,  and  theii 
returns  foi-  ten  minutes  to  hear  part  6f  the  second  and  the  whole  of  the 
third  processes  of  the  reading  lesson,  it  is  clear  hie  will'  have  been  able 
to  form  a  good  notion  of  tKe  sufficiency  of  the  pupil- teacher  in  all  parts 
of  the  work  of  giving  his  lesson. 

Fourthly— Does  he  use  provincialisms ^  or  avoid  thenty  and  check  the 
use  of  them  in  his  schdlars. 

Fifthly — Does  the  lesson  show  any  signs  of  having  been  prepared 
he  forehand? — Many  teachers  will  not  think  it  worth  while  to  prepare  a 
reading  lesson  beforehand.  They  will  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  a 
g^eography  or  grammar  lesson,  but  not  a  reading  lesson.  This 
is  a  mistake.  Lessons  in  the  elementSy  as  well  as  lessons  im 
the  higher  subjects,  should  be  carefully  prepared  beforehand .  For 
example,  the  teacher  should  not  only  have  settled  beforehand  what  les- 
son in  the  reading  book  h^  will  take  with  his  class  at  the  time  appointed 
for  the  reading  lesson,  but  should  haVe  selectcfd  the  passage  or  passages 
in  that  lesson  most  adapted  for  simultaneous  teaching,  should  have 
noted  difficult  words  (that  is,  words  liable  to  be  mispronounced  or  mis- 
understood), and  thought  of  the  general  nature  of  the  remarks  he  will 
make  on  those  Words;  and  should  have  setded  in  his  mind  a  line  of 
questioning  with  which  to  conclude  the  lesson.  IVeparation  in  such  an 
elementary  lesson  as  a  reading  lesson  is,  of  course,  ihore  necessary  ih 
the  case  of  a  young  pupil-teacher  than  of  an  experienced  teacher,  be- 
cause he  will  probably  himself  be  liable  to  commit  many  of  the  faults 
and  fall  Into  many  of  the  mistakes  which  his  class  will  make.  Indeed 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  ordinary  first  year  pupil  teacher  can  usefully 
g^ve  a  reading  lesson  without  such  preparation. 


Of  all  vanities  and  fopperies,  the  vanity  of  high  birth  is  the  greatest. 
True  nobility  is  derived  from  virtue,  not  froni  birth.  Titles  indeed, 
may  be  purchased,  but  virtue  is  the  only  coin  that  makes  the  bargain 
valid. — Burton, 
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The  list  of  books  recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent  for  the  township 
school  libraries  authorized  by  the  last  legislature  will  be  found  in  this  issue  of 
the  Journal.  A  glance  at  it  will  reveal  the  general  principles  that  have  con- 
trolled the  selections.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  the  purpose  to  select  books 
which  will  be  read,  and  read  by  pupils  in  the  first,  second  and  third  forms  of  our 
district  schools.  The  arrangement  of  the  lists  shows  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  superintendent,  are  best  fitted  for  each  form,  but  this  is  merely  a  guide 
to  town  clerks  in  purchasing,  that  they  may  be  able  fairly  to  meet  the  wants  of 
all  classes  of  pupils.  In  the  second  place  it  h^  been  the  purpose  to  select 
books  which  will  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  reading.  They  are  not  d«ill  books, 
but  they  are  aU  believed  to  have  real  merit;  they  are  woith  reading.  Most  of 
them  contain  useful  information  conveyed  in  an  attractive  from;  tliey  develop 
^^  Kolesome  views  of  life;  they  are  related  to  school  studies,  which  they  serve  to 
Jight  up  and  make  more  interesting.  Thus  they  bear  upon  geography,  history, 
literature  and  elementary  science.  The  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  have  been  won- 
<lerfuUy  productive  of  admirable  juvenile  books,  and  this  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  State  to  place  wisely  selected  libraries  of  them  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
children  is  one  of  the  most  important  educational  movements  of  the  time.  The 
long  winter  evenings  in  many  a  humble  home  will  be  made  delightful  and  in- 
structive by  these  treasures,  which  have  hitherto  been  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  inmates.  Schools  will  be  made  more  attractive  because  they  are  the  guard- 
ians of  them.  Self-education  will  be  promoted;  because  now  the  boy  who 
wishes  to  improve  will  have  the  means  for  doing  so  placed  within  his  reach. 
The  measure  takes  a  long  step  towards  remedying  the  great  difference  in  op- 
portunities between  the  country  lad  and  his  more  fortunate  fellow  of  the  cities. 
We  commend  the  list  to  the  careful  study  of  teachers  and  school  officers.  It  is, 
we  understand,  the  purpose  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  keep  at  his  office  a 
<:otnplete  set  of  the  books  recomn:iended,  so  that  officers  charged  with  purchasing 
may  have  full  opportunity  to  examine  them  there  for  themsejves. 

Institutes  do  not  depend  for  their  success  altogether  upon  the  skill  of  the 
conductor  or  the  excellence  of  the  program.  Occasionally  there  is  encountered 
an  irresponsiveness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  which  baffies  the  best  efforts  to 
put  life  into  the  proceedings.  These  irresponsives  are  the  shy,  the  ignorant  who 
fear  to  display  their  defects,  the  giddy,  whose  heads  are  filled  with  picnics, 
dances,  flirtations— everything  but  the  work  of  the  institute — and  the  wall-flowers. 
We  have  sympathy  for  the  shy,  we  respect  the  discretion  of  the  ignorant,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  have  patience  with  the  giddy  and  the  wall-flowers.  One  who 
has  not  eari\estx»ess  of  purpose  enough  to  attend  to  business  in  business  houcs 
isi  not  yet  fit  to  direct  himself,  much  less  to  teach  and  direct  others.  To  cure 
^ddiness  a  little  wholesome  discipline  is  necessary.  A  conductor  who  finds  an 
institute  thoroughly  pervaded  with  this  spirit  will  do  more  good  to  the  schools 
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of  the  county  by  declaring  the  institute  adjourned  on  account  of  the  giddiness 
pervading  it,  than  he  will  by  going  on  drearily  through  the  appointed  days- 
There  may  be  cases  in  which  it  would  b^  a  wholesome  measure  to  strike  fromi 
the  roll  the  names  of  those  who  only  distract  and  disintegrate  the  institute.  As< 
to  the  wall  flowers,  what  can  be  done  with  them  or  for  them?  They  are  teach- 
ers who  "visit"  the  institute  but  do  not  enroll,  or  if  they  enroll  do  so- 
at  the  close,  or  if  enrolled  earlier  they  absent  theniselves  when  work  is  to  be 
done.  They  wish  to  be  in  the  institute  but  not  of  it.  They  sometimes  whisper 
and  simper,  and  criticise.  Who  are  they  ?  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  sometimes 
they  are  teachers  in  graded  schools,  who  allow  themselves  to  say  and  think  that 
the.  institute  is  for  the  country  teachers,  and  assume  a  sort  of  superiority  to  the 
whole  thing.  Their  attitude  in  this  matter  is  inexcusable.  Do  they  fear  the 
contact  and  questioning  of  the  institute  ?  Then  they  need  it.  They  need  it  to 
develop  their  resources,  to  make  them  more  self  possessed,  and  to  help  them  to 
a  truer  estimate  of  themselves.  It  is  no  purpose  of  the  institute  to  humiliate  or 
annoy  anyone.  If  there  ever  was  this  in  the  institute  work  in  this  State 
we  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  none  of  it  now.  The  purpose  of  the 
institute  is  to  help  the  teachers  and  it  can  help  them  properly  only 
in4ien  they  heartily  co-operate  in  it.  What  ought  we  to  think  of  fifty 
to  a  hundred  teachers  who,  during  an  entire  session,  heartily  work  together 
to  help  themselves,  and  yet  do  not  strike  out  one  interesting  question,  one  use- 
ful suggestion  ?  We  believe  that  such  a  case  was  never  heard  of  Your  hearty, 
earnest,  manly  or  womanly  co-operation  is  what  is  needed  to  make  the  institutes 
I  success.  Go  to  them;  enroll;  do  frankly  the  best  you  can  for  them;  don't  be 
I  wall-flower;  don't  be  a  giddyhead. 

That  stupid  boy  needs  rather  more  intelligent  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
school  teacher.  He  may  be  veritably  stupid — there  are  a  good  many  such, 
tK>3rs  in  whom  the  physical  greatly  overrides  the  intellectual ;  but  then,  he  may 
t>e  simply  an  exceptional  child.  The  work  and  ways  of  the  school  room  are 
[>lanned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  many,  and  they  fail  of  reaching  him  because 
lis  needs  are  different.  There  are  enough  instances  of  distinguished  men  who 
were  accounted  dullards  at  school  to  warn  us  against  hasty  conclusions.  Isaac 
f^ewton  kept  his  place  at  the  foot  of  his  class;  Wordsworth  was  a  failure  as  a 
student,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  swell  to  large  dimensions  the  list  of  dis- 
inguished  literary  men  who  were  accounted  far  from  brilliant  at  school; 
Francis  Galton  writes,  *'  I  am  surprised  at  the  mediocre  degrees  which  the  lead- 
ing scientific  men  who  were  at  the  Universities  have  usually  taken,  always  ex- 
:epting  the  mathematicians.  Being  original  they  are  naturally  less  receptive; 
they  prefer  to  fix  of  their  own  accord  on  certain  subjects,  and  seem  averse  to 
earn  what  is  put  belbre  them  as  a  task."  Now  it  is  a  puerile  fallacy  to  argue 
rom  this  the  uselessiiess  of  the  schools,  and  overlook  the  fact  that  probably 
much  longer  lists  might  easily  be  prepared  of  distinguished  men  in  various 
walks  of  life  who  were  also  noteworthy  for  their  success  at  school.    The  pro- 
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per  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  such  cases  is  not  hastily  to  infer  dullness  or  lazines 
because  a  boy  does  not  draw  well  in  the  school  traces.  Try  him  somewhei 
«ise.  Find  out  if  there  be  not  something  he  is  interested  in,  something  li 
IS  interested  in,  somethirfg  he  knows  and  likes  to  work  at.  Put  him  at  thi 
Let  him  feel  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is  worth  something,  that  h 
favorite  lines  of  effort  are  worthy,  and  he  will  be  transformed  by  the  discover 
He  may  develop  from  this  line  into  many  others,  but  at  least  he  will  be  startc 
and  cease  to  believe  himself  to  be,  what  he  in  reality  is  not,  that  stupid  bo; 
Discrimination,  then,  is  needed  in  dealing  with  dull  boys,  insight,  ingenuity  i 
find  out  what  there  is  in  them;  and  for  this  a  teacher  must  be  willing  to  depa 
from  the  routine  work  of  the  school  and  adapt  himself  to  the  character  an 
needs  of  his  pupils. 

EXHIBITS  emphasize  but  one  si^e  of  school  work— the  manual  side.  Pei 
manship,  drawing  of  various  sorts,  kindergarten  work,  wood  working  and  me 
a]  working,  mounting  botanical  specimens,  these  branches  and  such  as  the 
which  give  products  to  be  presented  to  the  eye  receive  a  decided  stimulus  froi 
educational  exhibits.  Perhaps  the  examination  papers  are  not  without  son 
etft^ct  upon  the  general  studies,  but  already  it  is  freely  said,  "Nobody  re» 
these,"  and  accordingly  their  influence  is  very  much  lessened.  It  is  felt  tc 
that  examination  papers  are  an  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  test  of  a  school.  Su] 
pose  them  to  be  free  from  open  frauds,  that  all  the  papers  of  a  class  are  sent  an 
all  as  they  came  from  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  still  who  can  determine  the  reli 
tion  of  what  is  written  on  these  papers  to  the  real  growth  of  the  pupils?  Ho 
closely  was  the  work  of  the  school  shaped  to  securing  precisely  the  answers  i 
these  papers?  How  closely  do  they  follow  the  wording  of  a  text-book?  1 
fact,  after  looking  them  over  what  have  you  learned  of  the  schools  from  whic 
they  came?  Perhaps  some  one  by  giving  time  to  the  matter  might  learn  som< 
thing  useful  about  the  kind  of  questions  to  be  used  in  examinations,  but  tl 
process  is  so  long  and  difficult  that  it  cannot  be  recommended.  No  committc 
charged  with  reporting  upon  an  exhibit  ever  yet,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  a 
tempted  to  classify  and  discuss  the  examination  papers  presented,  so  as  to  d 
nved  from  them  practical  suggestions  regarding  school  work.  In  truth  we  ai 
compelled  to  agree  with  the  judgment  that  they  are  of  no  value  at  the  exhibi 
They  mean  little  and  teach  nothing.  In  their  reflex  effect  upon  the  schools,  s 
long  as  there  was  a  belief  that  such  things  are  studied,  there  may  have  bee 
some  advantage;  there  certainly  were  some  disadvantages  —  such  disadvantage 
as  we  are  beginning  to  realize  attend  the  over-doing  of  written  examinations  a 
school  tests.  But  the  reflex  of  exhibits  in  the  manual  work  of  the  schools  i 
doubtless  of  some  value.  Not  only  does  it  lead  to  the  increase  in  the  school 
of  work  of  this  class  but  to  the  improvement  of  it,  to  accuracy,  neatness  an^ 
invention.  Those  city  schools  which  have  contributed  have  felt  this  impulse 
and  some  which  have  not  contributed  have  felt  that  the  defects  of  their  worl 
held  them  back.    They  were  unwilling  to  be  shown  to  disadvantage.    Stagnan 
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-schools  have  taken  no  part  in  exhibits.  They  hide  themselves,  and  refuse  to 
move  lest  their  weakness  and  inefticiency  should  become  evident.  For  city 
^schools  as  a  class  exhibits  have  for  the  present  done  all  that  they  can  do,  unless 
it  may  be  possible  to  require  all  to  participate.  For  the  district  schools,  in  our 
judgment,  much  may  still  be  done  by  exhibits' in  promoting  that  pride  im  man- 
ual skill  which  is  at  present  lamentably  lacking  in  them. 


MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 

LOGIC  FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

Perhaps  no  question  is  more  frequently  asked  of  the  writer  hereof,  after  the 
presentation  of  some  topic  in  arithmetic  to  class  or  institute,  than  this  one: 
"Would  you  teach  children  by  this  method?  Can  they  understand  the  reasons 
for  the  process?"  Usually  from  direct  statement  or  necessary  inference  the 
•opinion  is  seen  to  be  held,  that  children  acquire  easily  and  reason  with  difficul- 
ty, while  adults  acquire  with  difficulty  and  reason  easily;  therefore  it  is  best  to 
teach  children  the  facts  of  arithmetic,  and  the  reasons  will  be  readily  compre- 
hended at  a  later  stage  in  their  school  work.  This  doctrine,  thus  given  a  psy- 
chological foundation,  seems  unassailable.  At  the  risk  of  repeating  what  is  so 
familiar  to  hosts  of  teachers  as  to  be  stale  and  uninteresting,  and  perhaps  so 
novel  and  heterodox  as  to  be  unacceptable  to  as  many  more,  we  venture  a  few 
words  in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  no  teacher  of  arithmetic  is  juistified  in  say- 
ing to  her  pupils:  *' I  can't  tell  you  why  this  is  so,  but  it  is  so,  and  you  must 
learn  it,"  or  '*  you  cannot  understand  this  now,  but  you  will  see  it  when  you  get 
(rfder."  I>oes  such  a  teacher  ever  consider  that  the  children,  with  their  pro- 
verbially keen  insight  into  the  real  truth  of  the  matter,  may  be  already  trying  to 
calculate  how  cX^she  will  need  to  be  to  imderstand  it?  One  cardinal  point  in 
the  Grube  system,  and  all  its  modified  forms,  is  that  children  shall  be  taught 
only  what  they.ra^  understand,  and  so  that  they  do  understand  it,  and  not  be 
permitted  to  memorize  anything  until  they  understand  it,  nor  be  permitted  to 
take  any  statement  in  mathematical  work  upon  the  authority  of  the  teacher. 
**^Then  you  would  try  to  teach  children  of  ten  years  why  the  divisor  is  inverted 
in  division  of  common  fractions  ? ' '  Softly  now,  for  we  are  on  dangerous  ground. 
This  is  of  course  the  pet  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  herein  ad- 
vocated, because  the  process  is  so  easy,  the  rule  so  delightfully  brief,  only  five 
words,  and  the  reason  so  unendurably  logical.  Well,  we  should  try  to  teach  a 
boy  of  ten  years  the  process  named,  so  that  be  would  understand  it  or  not  teach 
him  at  all.  Why  does  not  this  latter  alternative  sometimes  present  itself  to 
those  teachers  who  scorn  arithmetic  for  discipline's  sake,  and  restrict  themselves 
to  its  practical  and  immediately  useful  phase  ? 

Secondly,  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  a  person  might  live  to  a  healthy  old 
'  age  and  enjoy  a  prosperous  career,  without  ever  knowing  even  the  rule  for  di- 
viding one  complex  fraction  by  another. 
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Thirdly,  would  it  not  be  as  profitable  for  a  boy  of  ten,  or  any  one  else  who 
couldn't  understand  this  topic  to  pass  on  to  United  States  money,  or  even  to  in- 
terest, which  he  can  master  ?  Any  teacher  who  has  taught  a  class  in  Robinson's 
Practical  Arithmetic  knows  with  wh^t  an, excellent  bound  they  pass  from  the 
latter  portion  of  the  work  in  common  fractions  to  the  succeeding  chapter  on 
decimals.  They  are  leaving  a  topic  which,  because  they  no  not  understand  it, 
Is  hard,  for  one  which  is  easy  because  they  do  understand  it.  If  children 
cannot  master  the  subject  as  now  taught,  let  us  revise  our  practice  —  if  not  our 
text- books.  But  if  the  pupil  is  only  asked  to  take  one  step  at  once,  to  draw  a 
single  inference  from  things  he  understands,  and  is  given  due  time  to  make  that 
conclusion  secure,  we  doubt  if  any  part  of  the  arithmetical  instruction  now  giv- 
en in  our  schools  need  be  omitted,  though  it  may  be  far  wiser  to  omit  much  of 
it.  Children  do  draw  very  correct  inferences  before  they  can  walk.  Before 
they  can  talk  they  know  which  parent  to  mind,  if  either,  and  which  to  tease.  If 
not  asked  to  reason  about  matters  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  or  which  are  be- 
yond their  comprehension,  they  are  as  ready  as  adults.  A  child  of  seven  would 
find  a  forced  march  all  day  with  the  army  an  impossible  feat.  Is  it  because  he 
cannot  walk  ?  But  the  child  of  seven  is  a  more  free,  easy  and  graceful  walker 
than  the  man  of  thirty-seven,  and  with  due  exercise  of  his  powers  can  in  time 
take  as  long  a  journey.  He  will  hardly  acquire  the  power,  however,  by  waiting 
till  he  is  a  man  to  b^n,  lest  he  get  tired.  Such  experience  as  we  have  had  in 
teaching  children  any  mathematical  truth  who  have  had  no  previous  instruction, 
conlirms  us  in  the  belief  that  if  not  asked  to  take  the  stride  of  a  man,  children 
can  viralk  through  their  arithmetic  with  ease,  and  reason  upon  this  subject  as 
easily  and  naturally  as  upon  any  other. 

We  pass,  however,  from  the  objection  that  children  cannot  reason,  which 
seems  to  us  contradicted  by  both  fact  and  philosophy,  to  the  assumption  that 
by  virtue  of  their  maturity,  adults  can  reason  easily  and  correctly.  This  seens 
to  us  at  least  not  proven.  Is  the  human  reason  a  special  exception  to  the  law 
that  'exercise  strengthens  faculty?"  How  can  one  reason  successfully  upon 
difficult  abstract  mathematical  questions  who  has  not  acquired  the  art  by  prac- 
tice upon  simpler  questions?  We  should  be  glad  to  have  the  experience  upon 
this  point  of  teachers  of  high  schools  and  other  schools,  whose  classes  some- 
times contain  a  few  members  considerably  above  the  average  age  of  the  daas* 
Do  they  show  themseves  especially  capable  in  those  studies  demanding  skill 
in  mathematical  reasoning  ?  Our  own  experience  seems  to  point  rather  to  the 
oppoijite  conclusion.  Then  let  children  from  the  beginning  use  their  reason  as 
well  <UH  their  memory,  solve  an  abundance  of  problems  as  well  as  examples,  and 
learn  no  general  truths  or  principles  which  they  do  not  understand  well  enough 
to  illustrate.  

NOTES  ON  PROBLEMS. 

Henry  Buchta,  a  pupil  in  the  seventh  grade,  second  district  school  Milwaukee, 
sends  the  following  suggestive  solution  of  a  problem  that  appeared  in  the  April 
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Journal,  page  191.  It  happily  illustrates  the  use  of  common  sense  methods  in 
dealing  with  such  problems,  and  the  pupil  who  has  worked  out  for  himself  such 
a  diagram  will  not  need  to  be  told  whether  his  answer  or  the  one  given  in  the 
book  is  correct. 

I  start  from  Chicago  and  go  300  miles  due  west,  then  250  miles  due  north, 
then  100  miles  due  east,  then  350  miles  due  south,  then  100  miles  due  east,  then 
150  miles  due  north.  In  what  direction,  and  how  far  away  am  I  then  from  Chi- 
cago? 


DIAGRAM  OP  ROUTE. 


ICO  miles. 


Scale  133K 
per  inch. 


nu, 


100  miles. 

Ans.  50  miles  north  of  Chicago. 

The  same  writer  makes  the  answer  to  the  third  question,  page  191,  one  hun- 
dred dollars  instead  of  one  dollar. 

Are  there  any  further  criticisms  to  be  made  on  that  page?  It  seems  to  be 
\  good  field  to  work  in. 

The  following  brief  algebraic  solution  of  the  special  problems  presented  in 
April  Journal,  page  186,  has  been  received  from  W.  L.  Morrison:  **A  board 
is  12  feet  long,  and  one  foot  wide  at  one  end  and  two  feet  wide  at  the  other;  re- 
quired to  divide  it  equally  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  ends. 

Let  X  =  distance  of  line  from  the  smaller  end.  As  one  side  increases  in 
ividth  in  the  proportion  of  i-24th  to  i,  then 

;r*  -h  2\x  =  216 

:r«  +  (     )  -h  144  =  360 

:r  +  12  =  18.97367 

X  ==  6.97367. 
Vou  XVII.,  No.  7.-3. 
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Using  unknown  quantities,  C.  V.  Bumside  arrives,  by  similar  equations,  at 
substantially  the  same  results.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  algebraic  solutions  de- 
rive the  fundamental  equations  by  means  of  a  proposition  of  geometry  (about 
areas),  while  the  geometrical  solution  given  in  April,  uses  the  abstract  proposi- 
tions regarding  ratio,  which  belong  rather  to  algebra. 

T.  B.  Pray. 

Whitewater,  Wis. 


OUR  DRAWER. 


SOME  DEFINITIONS. 

\Vill  you  not  kindly  give  me  the  meaning  of  the  follow  words:  riata,  arastra? 
They  occur  in  Swinton's  Wbrd  Book,  page  87,  lesson  54,  headed  Spanish-Amer- 
ican Words.  The  note  under  the  heading  is  vexing.  I  gave  the  meaning  of 
all  the  words  except  these  two.  In  my  Family  Doctor,  I  find  pemphigus,  che- 
mosis,  and  orditis,  of  which  I  also  cannot  find  the  meaning  in  books  at  my  com- 
mand. C.  F.  G. 

^Ve  have  not  the  Word  Book  at  hand,  but  suspect  that  there  is  an  error  in  the 
forms  given.  Riata  we  know  nothing  of  and  we  are  not  able  to  find  it  in  our 
Spanish  Dictionaries.  Arastra  perhaps  should  be  arrastre,  which  is  the  Span- 
ish name  for  a  machine  for  crushing  quartz  in  order  to  extract  the  ore.  The 
quartz  is  laid  upon  a  stone  pavement  and  crushed  by  dragging  large  stones  over 
it;  hence  the  word,  which  comes  from  arrastrar^  meaning  to  drag. 

Pcmt>higus  is  Greek,  and  means  a  watery  swelling  or  blister.  Chemosis,  an 
affection  of  the  eye  in  which  the  conjunctive  is  elevated  above  the  transparent 
cornea.     OrdiHs:  do  not  know  the  meaning. 


TAMMANY. 


Can  you  tell  me  what  Tammany  means,  and  where  the  word  came  from  ? 

M.S. 

We  take  the  following  from  a  little  book  called  "Queer  Questions.'*  "Tam- 
many was  of  the  Delaware  nation,  and  lived  probably  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  became  a  chief  sachem  of  his  tribe  and  was  a  friend 
of  the  whites.  His  rule  was  always  discreet,  and  he  endeavored  to  induce  his 
followers  to  pursue  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  peace.  His  great  motto  was, 
"  Unite  in  peace  for  happiness,  in  war  for  defence." 


QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  CURIOUS. 

Why  does  a  dog  turn  round  several  times  before  he  lies  down  ? 
Why  does  the  cracking  of  a  whip  make  a  noise  ? 
How  does  pouring  oil  on  the  water  calm  the  waves? 
Why  does  the  moon  look  flat  ? 
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CURIOSITY  BOX. 

I. —  How  many  college  boys  can  tell  what  kind  of  native  timber  will  bear  the 
heaviest  burden,  or  why  you  take  white  oak  for  one  part  of  a  wagon  and  ash 
for  another,  and  what  timber  will  last  longest  under  water?  How  many  know 
sandstone  from  limestone,  or  iron  from  manganese  ?  How  many  know  which 
moves  forward  the  faster,  the  top  of  a  wheel  or  the  bottom,  as  the  wagon  moves 
along  the  ground  ?  How  many  know  that  a  horse  gets  up  before  and  a  cow 
behind,  and  why  ?  and  that  the  cow  eats  grass  from  her  and  the  horse  to  him  ? 
How  many  know  that  a  surveyor's  mark  on  a  tree  never  gets  any  higher  from 
the  ground,  or  what  tree  bears  fruit  without  bloom  }^eweUr' s  Journal. 

II. — "The  Marble  Faun."  "There  was  a  question  asked  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the/<?«r«a/conceming  The  Marble  Faun.  Some  time  ago  I  met  a  gentleman 
who  gave  me  an  interesting  interpretation  of  that  story.  He  said  that  he  had 
read  it  in  a  magazine  published  during  Hawthorne's  lifetime.  He  also  told  me, 
that  he  had  heard  that  this  article  was  more  pleasing  to  Hawthorne  than  any 
other  the  author  had  seen  on  his  story. 

"The  interpretation  is  this:  Miriam  represents  the  human  soul;  Hilda,  the 
consence;  Kenyon,  the  reason;  Donatello,  the  animal  nature;  the  old  monk, 
temptation.  Any  one  re-reading  the  book,  with  this  interpretation  in  mind,  will 
be  pleased  to  see  how  well  it  fits  the  story.*' — Evelyn  S.  Foster  in  N.  E.  Journal 
of  Education. 

III. —  Illusions  of  the  Eve.  Look  at  the  letter  S  and  the  figure  8.  The 
upper  part  seems  to  be  almost  of  equal  size  with  the  lower.  Thus:  SSSSS, 
88888.  Now  look  at  the  same  letters  inverted  and  notice  the  optical  illusion: 
SSSSS,  88888. 

IV. — Shears  or  Pair  of  Shears  ?  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  are  critical 
enough  in  the  use  of  language  to  decide  whether  the  customer  or  the  clerk  was 
right  in  the  following  dialogue: 

Customer  {\o  clerk  in  a  hardware  store) — "Show  me  a  small,  low-priced 
shears." 

Clerk  (facetiously) — "  Perhaps  you  mean  a  pair  of  shears*" 

Customer  (severely) — "  I  mean  precisely  what  I  said." 
Clerk  (defiantly,  opening  a  specimen  article) — "  Are  there  not  two  blades  here? 
and  don't  two  make  a  pair?" 

Customer  (triumphantly) — "  You  have  two  legs,  does  that  make  you  a  pair  of 
men?" 

The  shears  were  done  up  in  profound  silence. 


Not  to  return  one  good  office  for  another  is  inhuman;  but  to  return  evil 
for  good  is  diabolical.  There  are  too  many  even  of  this  sort,  who,  the 
more  they  owe,  the  more  they  hate.  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous 
than  to  oblige  those  people,  for  when  they  are  conscious  of  not  paying  the 
debt,  they  wish  the  creditor  out  of  the  way. — Seneca. 
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Young  People's  Tennyson 


Queen  of  Sneba 
The  Ivory  Kine . 
Stories  of  the  Woods  , 


Locusts  and  Wild  Honey 
American  Poems  .... 
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Queens  and  Heroines: 

Cleopatra     .   .   . 

Maria  Antoinette 

Josephene    .   .   . 

Hortense     .   .   . 

Madam  Roland  . 
Rulers  of  Later  Times: 
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HIGH    SCHOOL. 
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ASSOCIATION  RAILROAD  RATES. 


Editor  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education: 

Rates  and  Ticketing  to  Meeting  of  'Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association, 
—  Teachers  must  buy  and  use  July  5-6  a  full  fare  ticket  to  or  towards 
Milwaukee.  On  C,  B.  &  N.  R.  R.  and  G.  B.,  W.  &  St.  P.  R.  R., 
to  Junction  and  re-purchase  at  Junction  to  Milwaukee.  In  ecu:h  pur- 
chase going,  however,  the  passenger  must  demand  from  the  agent  sell- 
ing the  going  ticket,  a  **  receipt.'*  At  Milwaukee  the  undersigned  will 
arrange  with  members  of  the  Association  to  return  them  at  one  third 
fare  on  July  8-9  or  till  Sept.  10. 

Rates  to  Milwaukee  and  to  Chicago  to  the  National  Association,-- 
Any  person  wishing  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Chicago,  can  purchase  a  ticket  in  Milwaukee  to 
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Chicago  and  return  July  5-12  for  $2.55,  by  rail,  or  at  $3.00,  including 
berth  and  meals,  by  Goodrich  steamers,  and  returning  to  Wisconsin 
homes  from  Chicago,  the  holders  of  railway  return  tickets  issued  on  ac- 
count of  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  and  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion, can  arrange  with  the  undersigned  at  the  Exposition  building  in 
Chicago,  to  use  return  privileges  by  most  direct  route  or  bo  the  going 
route. 

W.  D.  Parker, 
Railway  Clerk,  W.  T.  A. 


RaJes  to  National  Educational  Association  at  Chicago,  July  12, —  All 
tickets  reading  towards  Chicago  will  be  good  July  6-13,  and  return 
tickets  will  be  good  July  15-18,  or  by  special  arrangement  till  8th  of 
September. 

Teachers,  members  of  teachers*  families,  reporters  and  editors  of  ed- 
ucational journals  are  entitled  to  these  privileges,  and  should  ask  for 
ticket,  ''account  National  Educational  Association." 

Persons  residing  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Western  Illinois,  and  in  territory  of  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  can  buy  round  trip  tickets  to  Chicago  for*  fare  one  way 
plus  $2.00. 

Persons  residing  in  Eastern  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Michigan  can 
buy  round  trip  tickets  to  Chicago  for  fare  one  way.  But  must  pay 
$2.00  N.  E.  A.  fee  in  Chicago. 

Persons  residing  East  of  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  river,  and  South  of 
Ohio  river  and  East  of  Mississippi  river  must  procure  from  J.  H.  Can- 
field,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  as  many  ** certificates"  as  travelers;  present 
** certificates"  to  local  railway  agents  as  orders  for  tickets  to  Chicago 
at  one  full  fare;  must  take  agent's  endorsement  of  ''certificate"  and 
present  same  to  me  at  Exposition  building,  Chicago,  July  12-15;  where- 
upon a  return  ticket  over  same  lines  will  be  sold  at  one  third  fare,  and 
must  pay  $2.00  N.  E.  A.  fee  in  Chicago. 

All  these  tickets  are  iron  clad  contract:  are  therefore  not  transferable; 
are  good  for  continuous  passage  only,  each  way;  and  are  void  for  re- 
turn unless  stamped  by  me. 

W.  D.  Parker, 
Supt.  Transportation  N.  E.  A. 

Palmer  House,  Chicago,  June  22,  1887. 
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IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

WORDS  FOR  THE  WORKERS. 

A  BOY  of  fourteen  said,  the  other  day,  to  the  master  of  a  school,  to  whom  he 
had  been  sent  because  of  his  misdemeanors,  "I  can  be  a  good  or  bad  boy,  just 
as  I  choose;  but  my  teacher  is  to  blame  part  of  the  time.  She  lets  her  temper 
fly  at  times,  and  I  fight  back  with  the  same  weapons;  and  I  always  get  beaten. 
If  she  would  be  patient,  why,  I  would  be,  too;  and  it  don't  cost  much  for  a 
teacher  to  say  kind  words.  She  snarls  at  all  for  the  bad  conduct  of  one  or  two, 
and  that  sets  me  against  her.'' 

Defect  in  manners  is  usually  the  defect  of  fine  perceptions.  Men  are  too 
coarsely  made  for  the  delicacy  of  beautiful  carriage  and  customs.  It  is  not 
quite  sufficient  to  good  breeding,  a  union  of  kindness  and  independence.  We 
imperatively  require  a  perception  of,  and  a  homage  to  beauty  in  our  compan- 
ions. —  Emerson, 

Heat  holidays  are  an  established  feature  in  German  schools.  When  the 
thermometor  reaches  a  certain  point  study  must  cease,  in  private  as  well  as 
public  schools.  Basel,  for  instance,  orders  that  when  the  thermometor  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  reaches  20°  Reaumur  school  shall  be  dismissed  till 
afternoon. 

Archbishop  Whately  says,  *'Many  men  are  saved  by  the  deficiency  of  their 
memory  from  being  spoiled  by  their  education;  for  those  who  have  a  poor 
memory  are  driven  to  supply  its  place  by  thinking.  If  they  do  not  remember 
a  mathematical  demonstration,  they  are  driven  to  devise  one.  If  they  do  not 
remember  what  Aristotle  or  Bacon  said,  they  are  driven  to  consider  what  they 
are  likely  to  have  said,  or  ought  to  have  said." 

The  best  genius  God  ever  gave  man  is  worthy  purposes  and  hard  work^ 
These  words  by  Prof.  Olney  should  be  placed  before  the  pupils  of  every  school 
in  the  state.  Call  attention  to  them,  talk  of  their  import,  study  the  life  of  the 
noble  man  who  spoke  them,  and  seek  to  have  his  spirit,  as  shown  in  the  motto, 
be  the  ruling  principle  of  our  girls  and  boys.  —  Moderator. 

Education  is  the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  the  whole  of  one's  self.  Men 
are  oflen  like  knives  with  many  blades;  they  know  how  to  open  one,  and  only 
one;  all  the  rest  are  buried  in  the  handle,  and  they  are  no  better  than  they 
would  have  been  if  they  had  been  made  with  but  one  blade.  Many  men  use 
but  one  or  two  faculties  out  of  the  score  with  which  they  are  endowed.  A 
man  is  educated  who  knows  how  to  make  a  tool  of  every  faculty — how  to 
open  it,  how  to  keep  it  sharp,  and  how  to  apply  it  to  all  practical  purposes.— 
Henry  Ward  Beecher, 

SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

I.  In  Reading.  —  One  dark  rainy  afternoon,  when  the  spirit  of  unrest  was 
uncomfortably  active  in  the  school-room,  I  hit  upon  a  new  device,  which,  for  a 
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time,  entirely  banished  the  unwelcome  intruder.  I  had  upon  my  desk  two 
new  copies  of  a  juvenile  publication;  the  leaves  had,  until  that  afternoon,  been 
uncut.  I  described  its  beauties  to  the  children,  and  said,  we  would  use  it  for  a 
reader  that  day.  I  also  said,  I  should  select  a  child,  who  sat  very  still,  to  read 
first,  and  after  that,  I  should  choose  for  readers,  those  who  were  the  most  at- 
tentive. As  I  had  two  copies  of  the  magazine,  I  was  able  to  follow  the  read- 
ing and  help  the  pupils  in  difficult  places.  The  change  in  the  moral  atmos- 
phere of  the  school-room  was  amusing  as  well  as  pleasing,  for  some  of  the 
children  looked  as  if  they  were  at  the  photographer's,  having  their  pictures 
taken.  I  found  this  exercise  also  a  great  help  in  teaching  the  pupils  to  read  at 
sight.  —  Educator. 

II.  I  have  found  the  game  of  letters  very  helpful  in  my  school-room.  I  let 
one  or  two  children  take  the  box  to  form  words  with  the  letters,  making  this 
pleasure  a  reward  for  good  conduct  and  good  lessons.  In  this  way  several  ob- 
jects are  secured,  the  child  is  stimulated  to  do  well,  and  is  rewarded  for  doing 
well  in  a  way  that  is  improving.  I  was  looking  at  the  words  one  of  my  little 
pupils  had  formed  when  a  sister  teacher  came  into  the  room,  who  told  me  of  a 
better  way  to  get  letters  for  this  purpose  than  by  buying  the  game  of  letters. 
She  had  ordered  some  of  a  printer,  and  for  two  dollars  had  procured  three 
hundred  and  fifty  alphabets.  So  in  her  room  the  pleasure  and  profit  was  not 
limited  to  a  few  pupils.  —  Exchange, 

III.  School  Post-offices.  —  There  is  too  much  careless  letter-writing. 
Pupils  need  especial  drill  in  this  branch  of  composition,  but  writing  letters  to 
imaginary  persons  for  composition  practice  is  a  spiritless  exercise.  A  care- 
iully  supervised  system  of  correspondence  between  the  pupils  of  a  school 
ivould  be  more  useful,  because  more  real  and  more  enjoyable.  Different  plans 
aiay  be  tried.  For  instance,  assign  cities  in  different  parts  of  the  world  to  pu- 
pils and  let  their  letters  to  each  other  be  descriptive  of  the  people,  scenery,  ob- 
ects  of  interest,  etc.,  of  the  places  from  which  they  are  supposed  to  write.  A 
K±iool  post-office  may  be  carried  on  under  rules  similar  to  the  following: 

1.  Mail  distributed  each  morning. 

2.  Each  letter  written  by  one  scholar  to  another  must  contain  a  question 
)ertaining  to  some  subject  presented  in  some  text-book  used  in  the  school. 

3.  The  scholar  receiving  the  letter  must  answer  within  one  week  from  the 
ime  when  received,  and  also  state  in  his  letter  the  number  of  mistakes  found 
n  the  letter  received. 

4.  Letters  must  contain  no  matter  not  pertaining  to  the  school. 

5.  If  scholars  receive  letters  which  they  cannot  answer,  they  may  write  and 
sk  the  teacher  to  assist  them. 

6.  All  written  exercises  given  out  in  the  classes  must  be  directed  to  "The 
feacher"  and  put  in  the  office. 

7.  The  postmaster  will  inform  the  school  secretary  of  the  number  of  letters 
iistributed  each  morning,  who  will  make  a  record  of  it  in  the  school  journal. 
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8.  The  teacher  will  claim  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  letters  at  any  time 
before  distributing. 

9.  Each  morning  the  postmaster  will  collect  the  letters  distributed  the  day 
before  and  pass  them  to  the  teacher,  who  will  correct  and  return  them  the 
next  day. 

10.  The  school  secretary  will  make  a  record  of  the  letters  free  from  errors 
and  also  state  by  whom  written. 

11.  Letters  must  be  neatly  written  and  properly  directed. 

12.  The  teacher  would  be  pleased  to  correspond  with  any  scholar  upon  any 
subject  pertaining  to  his  lesson  to  the  school. —  Popular  Educator, 


HUMORS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

— Take,  for  instance,  the  puns  on  principals.  "Principals  not  men,"  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  motto  of  Auburn,  where  the  ward  schools  are  managed  by  wo- 
men. * '  Your  answer  is  wrong. "  "  But  the  principle  is  right,  isn't  it  ? "  "  Yes, 
the  principal  is  right,  but  the  pupil  is  wrong." 

— The  schoolmaster  is  sometimes  called  a  tutor  and  sometimes  an  ass; 
whereat  someone  remarks  that  an  astuter  man  is  seldom  found.  As  a  drove  of 
mules  passed  the  Capitol,  Clay  remarked  to  Webster,  *' There  comes  a  crowd 
of  your  constituents."  '*  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  *'  they  are  going  to  Kentucky  to 
teach  school." 

— One  boy  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  so  bright  that  he  has  got  into  the  news- 
papers. The  brightness  consisted  in  asking  his  school  teacher  how  far  a  pro- 
cession of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  would  reach  if  they  were  placed 
in  a  row.  When  she  gave  it  up  he  answered:  "From  Washington  to  Cle\'e- 
land." 

— The  following  letter  was  recently  written  to  a  Boston  teacher  **  by  a  girl  who 
is  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  best  taught  schools  In  that  city:"  "I  would  Like  to  tell 
you  what  i  hav  learned  about  the  ruminious  the  cow  is  a  Domestic  animal  and 
the  cow  has  four  stumachs  the  cow  is  a  domestic  or  tame  animal.  The  cows 
eyes  are  made  so  that  they  can  see  back  of  themselves  as  well  as  forward  and 
Sidewyas.  the  cow  is  found  in  every  Country.  The  cows  horns  are  made  out 
of  buttons  and  knife  handles.  The  cow  chew  gress  and  vetuable.  The  cows 
skin  is  made  out  of  beef.  The  cow  is  divid  into  three  groups.  The  cow  is  the 
most  useful  animal  the  cow  is  a  clothen  foothed  animal.  Inside  of  the  cow  horn 
is  a  pith."  
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The  Ruling  Principle  of  Method  Applied  to  Education,   by  Antonio 
Rosmini  Serbati.    Translated  by  Mrs.  William  Grey.     Boston:  D.  C.  Heath 
&Co.;  388  PP-;  |i-75. 
The  author  of  this  work  was  a  man  of  the  most  devoted  piety  and  irreproach- 
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ible  character,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Institute  of  Brethren  of  Charity 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  known  more  generally  as  '*the  Rosminians/'  a 
[)atriot,  and  a  philosopher  of  great  acumen.  He  ranks  among  the  foremost  of 
modem  Italian  thinkers.  The  work  is  posthumous  and  incomplete.  What  was 
therefore  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  mental  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  a  human  being  is  in  fact  only  a  study  of  infancy,  concluding  with  the 
fourth  year.  It  is,  however,  the  study  of  a  genuine  philosopher,  who  was  not 
only  deeply  interested  in  pedagogical  problems,  but  was  also  himself  a  teacher. 
He  looks  upon  pedagogy  as  a  branch  of  philosophy,  and  rests  it  immediately 
apon  anthropology,  psychology  and  ethics.  Method  is  right  when  it  conforms 
JO  the  natural  development  of  the  human  being,  and  consequently  its  first  in- 
quiry is  what  is  the  right  and  natural  development  of  a  human  being  ?  This  in- 
quiry Rosmini  enters  upon. 

His  method  is  essentially  a  priori  and  analytical.  He  does  not  proceed,  af- 
er  the  manner  of  Perez,  to  gather  the  records  of  infant  growth,  and  by  com- 
)aring  these  to  establish  its  order.  On  the  contrary,  he  starts  with  the  assump- 
ion  that  development  is  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  by  aggregation  and 
assimilation,  and  attempts  to  unfold  in  detail  the  logical  and  necessary  order  in 
vhich  cognitions  and  character  are  built  up.  Thus,  up  to  the  close  of  the  4th  year, 
Lt  which  period  this  fragment  closes,  he  finds  five  distinct  orders  of  cognitions 
nanifesting  themselves  in  the  infant  mind.  "The  formula,"  he  tells  us,  '*  which 
:xpresses  the  method  of  teaching  in  general,  and  the  ruling  principle  of  meth- 
od, is  the  following:  Present  to  the  mind  of  the  child  (and  this  applies  to  man 
n  general),  first,  the  objects  which  belong  to  the  first  order  of  cognitions;  then 
hose  which  belong  to  the  second  order;  then  those  which  belong  to  the  third, 
nd  so  on  successively,  taking  care  never  to  lead  the  child  to  a  cognition  of  the 
econd  order  without  having  ascertained  that  the  mind  has  grasped  those  of  the 
rst  order  relative  to  it;  and  the  same  with  regard  to  cognitions  of  third,  fourth 
nd  other  higher  orders.** 

This  passage  clearly  sets  fourth  the  nature  of  the  author's  problem  and  the 
;eneral  plan  for  its  treatment.  Of  the  importance  and  the  difficulty  of  it  there 
an  be  no  question.  If  it  could  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  answered  we  should 
lave  a  firm  and  unassailable  ground  for  a  scientific  pedagogy.  To  have  seen 
bis  clearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  to  have  made  a  vigorous  and  consistent  effort  to 
^ork  out  a  solution,  is  the  distinguishing  merit  of  Rosmini  in  this  department, 
lis  inquiry  is  patient,  precise,  logical  and  fairly  exhaustive;  and  to  any  one  cap- 
ble  of  following  out  a  philosophical  analysis  will  be  exceedingly  suggestive  and 
aluable.  He  will  rise  from  the  book  with  the  feeling  that  here  at  length  is  a 
enuine  scientific  foundation  for  the  practices  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel;  and, 
whether  he  agrees  with  the  author  or  not,  he  will  at  least  have  learned  to  think 
onsistently  and  rationally  upon  fundamental  problems  of  pedagogy.  It  is  a 
enuine  pleasure,  in  view  of  the  multitude  of  light  and  superficial  books  on  the 
cience  of  education  with  which  the  market  is  now  flooded,  to  find  one  of  ster- 
ng  merit,  the  work  of  a  genuine  philosopher. 
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—  Elements  of  Botany,  illustrated  by  nearly  five  hundred  engravings  from 
drawings  by  the  author,  by  Edson  S.  Bastin,  (Chicago;  G.  P.  Englehard  &  Co.; 
382  pp.;  I2.50,)  aims  to  present  the  subject  in  the  most  convenient  order  for 
teaching.  The  author  says  very  trtily:  "The  logical  arrangement  of  a  mass  of 
scientific  facts  is  not  necessarily  the  logical  order  of  inculcating  them.  For  ex- 
ample, a  strictly  logical  order  of  treating  the  subject  of  plant  structure  would 
be  to  begin  with  the  cell;  then  treat  of  the  different  kinds  of  tissues  and  tissue 
systems,  and  finally  of  the  various  organs,  roots,  stems,  leaves,  etc.  But  thb 
order  would  certainly  not  be  the  best  one  for  most  beginners  in  botany."  He 
accordingly  begins  with  the  organs  of  vegetation,  which  the  student  can  readily 
study  for  himself,  and  after  these  simpler  and  more  obvious  things  are  under- 
stood, passes  to  vegetable  histology  and  physiology.  This  right  order  of 
the  presentation  is  supported  by  a  very  direct,  simple,  lucid  style,  accompanied 
with  admirable  engravings  which  have  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  skill 
and  care.  The  "  Practical  Exercises  *'  at  the  close  of  the  chapters^  which  direct 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  in  the  objective  study  of  the  subjects  discussed, 
also  seeem  to  us  very  valuable  helps  to  pupils  and  teachers.  The  author  has 
tried  to  make  a  work  suited  to  the  needs  of  high  schools,  academies  and  col- 
leges of  pharmacy;  and  in  a  well  worked  field  has  produced  a  book  which,  in 
our  judgment,  is  entitled  to  favor  strictly  on  its  merits.  We  heartily  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  teachers  in  this  department. 

—  Mind  Studies  for  Young  Teachers,  by  Jerome  Allen,  (E.  L.  Kellogg 
&  Co.;  128  pp.;  30  cts.)  seems  to  us  a  very  curious  book.  It  has  a  touch-and- 
go  style  of  treatment  which  is  at  times  dogmatic,  at  times  flippant,  but  never 
consecutive  and  promotive  of  thought  and  insight.  The  author  rightly  says, 
**  It  is  not  a  psychology — only  an  introduction  to  it,  (sic)  aiming  to  give  some 
fundamental  principles,  together  with  something  concerning  the  philosophy  of 
education."  "Some"  and  "something,"  in  order  to  be  valuable,  should  be 
carefully  selected  so  as  to  form,  in  the  pupil's  mind,  points  of  attachment  for 
further  definite  knowledge;  but  we  fail  to  discover  any  such  definiteness  of 
plan.  More  than  that  it  seems  to  us  full  of  errors  and  inaccuracies  which  would 
be  a  positive  injury  to  the  learner.  For  instance:  "  Memory  retains  all  past 
ideas  and  perceptions  in  the  mind.  Recollection  recalls  them .  Fancy  takes  old 
recollections,  and  modifies  and  compares  them  afresh."  It  would  be  hard  to 
make,  in  the  same  space,  more  or  more  serious  errors  than  occur  here.  But 
the  book  is  full  of  such  writing.  After  looking  it  over  we  turn  to  the  preface 
and  agree  with  the  author  that  "little  of  mind  science,  that  is  of  use  to  the 
teacher,  can  be  learned  by  reading  (such)  books."  Without  the  word  in  paren- 
thesis, which  we  have  thrust  into  the  sentence,  this  seems  to  us  entirely  mislead- 
ing— but  not  more  so  than  much  else  in  the  book. 

—The  Art  of  Reading  Latin,  by  William  Gardner  Hale,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  74 
pp.),  contains  an  address  delivered  last  year  before  the  Associated  Academic 
Principals  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  awakened  much  interest  among 
classical  teachers.    The  author  thinks  that  a  Latin  sentence  should  be  read  and 
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liuderstood  just  as  it  stands.  In  translation  it  b  dissected  and  re-arranged  after 
the  English  order;  but  it  is  much  simpler  and  wiser  to  learn  to  understand  it  as 
a  Roman  understood  it  The  student  of  this  language,  as  the  student  of  other 
languages,  should  acquire  true  reading  power,  so  that  he  can  take  in  and  enjoy 
his  authors  as  Romans,  and  thus  get  face  to  face  with  the  men  of  the  past  In 
this  pamphlet  he  shows,  in  some  detail,  how  it  has  been  possible  for  him  to  ac- 
complish this  result  with  his  classes. 

—Spanish  Idioms,  collected  by  Sarah  Gary  Becker  and  Federico  Mora,  (Ginn 
&Co.;  331  pp.;  I2.00).  The  authors  have  been  at  great  pains  to  make  this 
book  as  full,  accurate  and  convenient  a  manual  of  Spanish  idoms  as  possible. 
Dictionaries,  granunars,  and  literary  work  have  been  carefully  ransacked,  and 
notes  of  conversations  perseveringly  made,  and  the  translations  carefully  stud- 
ied. The  idioms  have,  moreover,  been  fully  indexed,  the  verb,  where  there 
is  one,  being  made  the  base  of  the  index,  and  where  there  is  no  verb  the  most 
important  word  of  the  phrase.  It  is  essentially  a  book  of  reference,  but  one 
well  nigh  indespensable  to  those  who  rare  to  master  the  Spanish  language. 

—Sticknev's  Third  Reader  (Ginn  &  Co.,  328  pp.;  55c.)  has  two  marked 
peculiarities,  that  it  is  in  advance  of  ordinary  texts  of  this  grade  and  that  it  con- 
fines itself  to  narrative  and  poetry.  We  heartily  agree  with  the  author  that  cur- 
rent practice  tends  to  make  selections  for  this  grade  too  easy.  His  book  will 
awaken  interest,  and  quicken  taste  for  good  form  in  literature,  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  it  is  wise  to  leave  out  all  history,  science  and  natural  history — not  cer- 
tainly unless  other  books  devoted  to  these  are  also  supplied. 

—  Inter  State  Primer  Words  (50c.)  is  a  box  of  ten  pockets,  each  contain- 
ng  two  pages  of  the  Inter  State  Primer  printed  on  card  board  in  duplicates, 
rhe  plan  is  to  cut  one  up  and  let  the  child  put  it  together  again  using  the  other 
IS  a  model.  The  pockets  are  numbered  and  carefully  graded,  the  words  being 
rhosen  from  the  most  popular  books  of  this  grade.   (Inter  State  Publishing  Co.) 

— The  Interstate  Publishing  Co.  issue  as  supplementary  reading  the  charming 
tory  from  the  German,  The  Story  Without  an  End;  also  Primary  Fri- 
>AYs,  No.  3,  a  really  delightful  collection  of  poems  and  recitations  for  the 
ittlc  ones. 

— For  primary  schools  perhaps  no  choicer  collection  of  songs  has  been  made 
han  the  School  Songs  of  the  Interstate  Publishing  Co. 

— Wentworth  and  Hill's  Exercise  Manuals  —  No.  i.  Arithmetic, 
Ginn  &  Co.  282  pp.;  55c.)  presents  a  large  variety  of  examples  for  drill  work 
n  arithmetic.  They  are  mainly  practical,  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  ordi- 
lary  business,  and  many  of  them  give  accurate  and  interesting  information, 
^any  teachers  are  calling  for  just  such  a  book,  and  we  know  of  none  better  to 
ecommend  to  them. 

—  Little  Flower  People,  by  Gertrude  E.  Hale,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  100  pp.;  50c.) 

;hows  a  quick  sympathy  with  nature,  and  a  knowledge  of  young  people.      Its 

acts  regarding  plant  life  are  not  dry  and  forbidding,  neither  are  they  thin  and 

liluted.    A  pleasing  fancy  transforms  them  all,  so  that  human  emotions  play 
VoIm  XVII.,  No.  7.-4. 
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about  them,  but  they  are  yet  exceedingly  valuable  and  properly  related  to  pro- 
duce a  scientific  spirit.    The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  very  charming. 

Announcements. — Ginn  &  Co.,  announce  an  Ancient  History  for  schools  and 
colleges,  part  I.  by  F.  P.  C.  Myers,  part  II.  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Allen  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  They  will  also  publish  this  summer  a  thoroughly  revised  edition  of 
Siever's  Grammar  of  Old  English,  and  Zupitza*s  Elene,  edited  by  Prof.  Henry 
Johnson  of  Bowdoin  College.  D.  C.  Heath  %LCo.,2LViXio\xxiQ!t  Notes  on  the  Earfy 
Training  of  Children,  by  Mrs.  Frank  Malleson,  a  book  which  has  met  with  a  warm 
reception  in  England.  The  same  firm  have  become  American  agents  for  the  Lon- 
don/<?«rwa/  of  Education,  the  best  of  foreign  educational  periodicals;  subscrip- 
tion I1.65  in  advance.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  have  in  press  a  work  on  Analytical 
Mechanics,  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Peck.  It  embraces  the  course  as  now  taught  at  the 
School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College. 


MAGAZINES  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

— Two  articles  of  unusual  interest  are  found  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly 
for  July.  Hon.  David  A.  Wells  contributes  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on 
* 'The  Economic  Disburbances  Since  1873;*'  and  Mr.  Stuart  F.  Weld  presents 
much  new  and  very  interesting  information  regarding  "The  Panama  Canal." 
Also  of  especial  interest  are  Pres.  White's  new  paper  on  **  New  Chapters  in  the 
Warfare  of  Science,"  and  Mr.  Romanes'  ''Mental  Differences  of  Men  and 
Women.*' 

—  In  the  July  Atlantic  Miss  Guiney's  charming  reminiscences  of  old  Ports- 
mouth, called  "The  Water  Ways  of  Old  Portsmouth,"  will  first  attract  the 
reader.  Hardly  less  engaging  is  the  sketch  of  **  An  Old  Kentucky  Home  "  and 
its  inhabitants.  Among  other  papers  we  mention  also  Mr.  Scudder*s  "The 
Use  of  American  Classics  in  School,"  and  Miss  Repplier's  thoughtful  essay  on 
"The  Decay  of  Sentiment." 

— T.  T.  Munger,  in  the  June  Century  enters  a  protest  against  the  mechanical- 
izing  tendency  in  our  teaching,  especially  our  examinations.  Of  them  he  says: 
"The  whole  affair  is  Chinese, — formal,  childish,  soulless.  When  education 
turns  upon  and  is  determined  by  an  examination  instead  of  daily  and  almost 
hourly  contract  with  a  wise,  sympathetic,  inspiring  teacher,  it  provokes  these 
irrational  methods  and  defeats  itself  at  every  point."  The  article,  entitled 
"  Education  and  Social  Progress, "  is  very  suggestive.  The  chapters  of  the  Life 
of  Lincoln  are  devoted  to  the  Dred  Scott  case.  The  visit  to  Count  Tolstoi  and 
College  Boat  Racing  are  full  of  interest. 

— ^The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Educational  Association  of 
New  York  shows  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  movement  in  the  city,  and  con- 
tains the  prospectus  of  a  proposed  college  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  this 
work. 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


—  Mark  Twain's  article  in  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine  ought  to  have  been 
headed  *'  English  as  she  is  not 
taught."  The  omission  of  the  nega- 
tive was  as  bad  an  error  as  any  made 
by  the  children,  and  not  half  so  easy  to 
pardon. 

— On  reaching  Chicago  this  summer 
do  not  fail  to  go  to  the  Wisconsin 
head-quarters  at  the  Tremont  House 
and  register.  This  will  aid  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  finding  you,  and 
make  the  register  more  complete. 
There  is  no  fee  for  registration. 

— The  Wisconsin  Summer  School 
for  Teachers  opens  on  Monday,  July 
i8,  and  closes  on  Friday,  August  12, 
making  a  session  of  four  weeks.  A 
good  attendance  is  already  assured. 
Board  can  readily  be  obtained,  as  near- 
ly five  hundred  students  are  accommo- 
dated here  during  the  session  of  the 
University.  For  the  work  in  physics  a 
model  set  of  apparatus  for  high  school 
work  will  be  procured — such  as  can 
l)e  obtained  for  a  moderate  sum  —  and 
teachers  will  be  instructed  how  to  use 
it  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

—  The  retirement  of  Pres.  Bascom 
from  the  presidency  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  the  last  commencement  is  a 
move  of  much  importance  to  the  State. 
His  administration  of  twelve  years  has 
been  marked  by  great  progress  in  all 
departments  of  the  University,  as  well 
as  by  a  steady  growth  in  reputation 
and  in  the  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance. He  leaves  the  institution 
in  a  most  flourishing  condition  and 
with  a  brilliant  future  before  it.  At 
the  Freshman  elocutionary  contest  he 
was  presented  by  the  students  with 
two  large  and  beautiful  etchings.  In 
his  acknowledgement  of  them  he  re- 
ferred to  one  of  the  etchings  in  the 


following  graceful  and  suggestive  man- 
ner: "I  needed  no  such  token  to  re- 
call you  to  mind  as  long  as  memory 
shall  be  true  to  any  of  her  trusts,  but 
on  these  favors,  as  on  golden  hinges, 
the  doors  of  recollection  will  often  and 
noiselessly  open.  Life  will  be  touched 
anew  with  its  own  true  sunshine  —  the 
love  of  men.  From  these  frames,  as 
from  rifts  in  clouds,  there  will  be  "La 
Sortie'*  of  joyful  impressions — the 
flock  of  all  spiritual  thoughts." 

— The  new  buildings  at  the  Univer- 
sity have  been  used  during  the  past 
term  for  regular  class  work  with  the 
exception  of  Science  Hall  which  is  now 
enclosed  and  progressing  rapidly 
towards  completion.  It  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  substantial  building,  fire-proof 
and  admirably  arranged,  and  will  prove 
a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  State  as 
well  as  to  the  institution. 

—  Pres.  Albee,  of  Oshkosh  Normal 
School,  was  recently  pleasantly  sur- 
prised, on  the  return  of  his  birthday, 
by  a  present  from  his  pupils  of  a  re- 
marque  proof  etching  of  Munkacsy's 
"Christ  Before  Pilate,"  and  an  easy 
chair.  Supt.  MacAllister  of  Philadel- 
phia secured  the  etching,  which  is  very 
rare,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  full 
description.  The  occasion  was  a  very 
delightful  one. 

—  From  the  River  Falls  Normal 
School  Mrs.  Louisa  Parker  leaves  the 
primary  department  and  Mrs.  Jones 
the  Normal.  Mrs.  Jones  is  to  have 
charge  of  a  private  school  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Arena  by  some  public  spirited 
gentlemen. 

—  C.  R.  Showalter,  of  Cassville, 
opened  last  year  a  summer  school  for 
teachers.  It  was  devoted  to  third 
grade  branches  and  continued  ten 
weeks.    The  results  were  so  cncour- 
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aging  that  he  has  prepared  for  another  Teachers'  Association  printed  in  the 

session  this  year  and  anticipates  an  en-  last  number  of  the  Journal,  Wednes- 

roUment  of  a  hundred  or  more  pupils,  day,  the  day  of  meeting,  is  given  as  the 

—  Miss  Mary  L.  Avery,  we  are  sorry  7th  of  July,  whereas  it  is  the  6th.  An 
to  learn,  is  to  leave  her  position  as  additional  circular  from  President  An- 
teacher  of  English  in  the  Whitewater  derson  announces  that  "Arrange- 
Nonnal  School.  She  has  accepted  a  "^^nts  are  made  whereby  any  person 
place  on  the  staff  of  the  Century  Die-  attending  the  meeting  of  the  W.  T.  A. 
tionary,  and  her  occupation  and  home  »«  Milwaukee,  and  ticketing  by  the 
will  therefore  be  in  New  York,  Miss  method  announced  on  the  4th  page  of 
Avery's  work  and  influence  at  White-  the  programme,  will  be  afforded  means 
water  have  been  highly  valued  by  all  when  in  Milwaukee,  if  he  elects,  to  at- 
who  knew  anything  of  the  school,  and  tend  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in 
her  departure  will  be  deeply  regretted  Chicago,  and  return  home  direcUy 
by  students,  teachers,  and  friends  of  from  Chicago,  on  account  of  the  N.  E, 
the  school.  A.,  getting  advantage  of  all  commuta- 

-The  DePere  high  school  has  ad-  ''«"*  announced  for  both  meetings. 
d«d  to  its  library  and  apparatus  during  Pl.f "eville  people  arnvmg  at  Chicago 
the  past  year  to  the  amount  of  J200.   will  be  returned  to  their  homes  with- 

The   course  of  study   has  been  ex-  TiT^^^^"^^:,    ^^ 

tended  to  four  years.  S.  &  W.  R.  R.  will  sell  tickets  upon 

„        .         .       ^,         ...  the  same  terms  as  those  announced  by 

—Superintendent  Thayer  has  issued  ^^^^^  ^.^^^  „ 

the  Laws  of  1887  relating  to  public  ^      . .        .    .        .    .         ,   ^ 

schools  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  twenty-  -^^  Alumni  Association  of  the 

seven  paees  Whitewater  Normal  School  will  hold 

^T.  H.  Kirk  of  the  Winona  Nor-  their  annual  meeting  in  Milwaukee  the 

mal  School  has  been  elected  Institute  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  Wiscon- 

Conductor  for  the  River  Falls  Normal,  sm  Teachers »  Association.    They  >*ill 

the  place  formeriy  occupied  by  State  ^^^^  ^  ^,^"^"^*    ^^    ^^    Plankinton 

Supt  Thayer.  House  July  5. 

^-    , ,  .J  ,^.,       ,  — Beloit  college  has  this  year  abol- 

—  Markham  Academy,   Milwaukee.    •  u  j    n    1       u  /^i.        1 

.      .                ,        . .     T          "^-""^^Cf  ished  all  class  honors  except  the  vale- 
has  been  purchased  by  Isaac  Thomas,  ^jctorv 
of  New  Haven  and  Cyrus  F.   Hill  of 

Chicago.    They  are  both  old  teachers  -'^^^    Milwaukee  Normal  School 

and  will  make  the   Academy  a  first  will  next  year  provide  a  one  year  strict- 

class  training  school  for  the  best  col-  ly  professional  course  for  thsoe  who 

leges.  are  prepared  to  piofit  by  it. 

-A  new  brick  public  school  build-  -'^^^  ^^''""  ^'^^  ^^^'^^  graduated 
ing  is  under  construction  at  Fox  Lake.   «  class  of  nineteen  this  year;  Elkhora 

eight;  Arcadia  seven;  Boscobel  seven; 
—The  session  of  the  National  Coun-  port  Atkinson  seventeen;  West  Salem 
cil  of  Education  opens  at  Chicago  on   two 

Thursday.  July  7.    That  of  the  Educa-      J^he  N.  E.  Jou^  0/  EducaHa, 

^tionalAssociaUon  runs  from  July  »  ^^.    "The  summer  schools  are  cer- 

^*  tainly  the  best  means  which  have  yet 

—  Readers  will  have  discovered  that  been  devised  for  giving  to  the  teacher 
in  the    program    of    the    Wisconsin  in  vacation  time  the  opportunity  for  re- 
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gaining  or  increasing  his  physical  health ; 
for  furnishing  hini  the  general  or  spe- 
cial culture  of  which  he  stands  most  in 
need  for  the  refreshment  or  enrichment 
of  his  mental  powers;  and  for  that  ju- 
dicious mixing  with  his  fellow-men 
which  will  warm  nis  blood,  expand  his 
human  sympathies,  and  give  him  clear- 
er and  more  sympathetic  insight  into 
the  hearts  of  his  pupils." 

—The  Temperance  Text  Book  con- 
troversy in  St  Paul  resulted  in  a  re- 
port from  the  committee,  composed  of 
the  State  Superintendent  and  the  pres- 
idents of  the  Normal  Schools,    which 
severely  censures  the  agent  of  the  W. 
C.  T.  U.  for  his  methods  in  attempting 
to  secure  the  introduction  of  the   Path- 
finder Series,  and  in  the  omission  of 
the  series  from  the  list  recommended. 
The  committee  charge  the  agent  with 
procuring  an  attack  upon  his  books  by 
the  Brewers'    Gazette,   and  then   dis- 
tributing the  paper  to  make  capital  out 
of  the  article.     They  charge  him  also 
with    •*  Shameful  evasions,    prevarioa- 
tions.     self-contradictions    and    false- 
hoods.'*     They    say    further,     "This 
commission  must,  in  view  of  the  inter- 
ests involved,  confess  their  inability  to 
reconcile  Mrs.  Hunt's  advocacy  of  one 
book,  and  her  methods  of  criticising 
other  books,  and  her  association  with 
the  agents  of  the  Pathfinder  publishers 
in     working    up  a  public    sentiment, 
with  her  emphatic  profession   of  pure 
philanthropy  and  entire  disinterested- 
ness;" referring  to  the  further  disingen- 
uous manner  in  which  she  comments 
on  the  St.    Louis  edition  of  her  own 
book,  an  edition   "doctored"   to  suit 
the  views  of  the  liquor  dealers.      The 
whole    matter    is  exceedingly  unfor- 
tunate, and  should  impress  upon  those 
who  endeavor  to  promote  good  cause 
the  wisdom  and  necessity   of  applying 
the  strictest  canons  of  morality  to  the 


methods  which  they  employ  or  en< 
dorse.  It  is  not  well,  in  the  long  run, 
to  "fight  the  devil  with  fire.'* 


(TRaiK  UP  A  CHILD 

LCOOD  SENSE 

"^  ^       CORDED 

DORSET  WAIST 

and  wbmi  ibA  becomM 

„  BEAUTIFUL  WOMAN 

DO^orioff  ffotni  lioAlttj.  fllia  will  th«i  » 
ituu  tAi  wear  thecn, 
FITS  ALL  Ai^  ES— Infanta  to  Ad^t* 
11^""  Fvcrv  one  rccoinimiBd*  lli^in* 

«'iV°  LERDiHG  RFIILERS 

F\i*p*' where,  J^^^fonun.' yaurconBtlfl 

Lu  u  I  It  li  If  r .    tit'  [J  y\  fi  ir  dadc  npt  iTtj  cbfJuJiiT. 

FERRSS  BROS.  MmimffldMrerw 

^  .  ~-_  -■■  34 1  11  ro«  li "  tiy ,  >  E  \\  YO  El  K  - 

|l|lf'»;!^ALL  FIELD  &  CO.  CHIGABO, 

VVIiV;Lr-SVLC   WESTEKN  AUli«T«. 

MMMl's  PEN  GUIDE. 

(Nk'k'^l  ri1iiToiii.    iltEhlv  rpccmimftruled,    Tl'ie  Mirij- 


taAiiiiiin^l  ut-n  tilt!  corrwri  [>ns]iliin  In  Trriliitf.    The 
Poll  i^iititk^  f:(mt*l!*t>  fif  T  iiiiititHirn.    N«i?.l,  2,  ,iiitin4 


lib'    f:(mi*|!*l>    fll   »   lllllU"Uns^      « 117.1,    i,  .inii'ii 

A  hy  chililTun.    Nu-h.  *,  K  ii  and  7  byaduitji. 
tliihi  r  fmir  number^  1  wUJ  ncnd  yim  fur  vO  ri- hUl 


l«;iThi  r  fniir  number^  1  win  wcna  yim  lur  w  rt-uuu 
Kt'hitI  unt'e  fur  1  liuitle  lO  cent*.  Br  oraerlna 
only  nno  t!u1do.  Kivc  ynur  ring  siwe  nf  Hrf^  and 
fdiirtli  Unif.-r?*  vn  i^ln*  ttf  inun't"-  AO<)r<'^fl  PKOF- 
IGX  AZ  HEKfSM  AN-i,  f  »>UT  M  AlM^*o^.  1«wa, 

NO  COLD  FEET  I 

Sf.mil  finti  clolliir  In  ctirrcncy,  *ith  uliseof  ihoe 
iii'uiililv  worn^  iitid  Iry  h  jmSr  nrourMairniilic  In- 
jmjlec  fc^r  rhciiuiRtl?iin,  cold  feet  imd  bfld  ctrciilft- 
tion.  Tln^y  ure  ihc  luoHt  puvviirriil  miulc  iti  the 
wtirld-  Tho  wi'Arf^r  rcel*t  th<t  wwrinth,  life  iiort 
rtjvUiiHjmiioti  In  ihrtye  mlniilL-fi  afu^r  putting 
Tin.*m  on.  Sen!  by  rittiirn  mnilunrjn  receipt  of 
prli:L\  Hend  V'<iiT  nddfefif'  far  Ttie  *'|ii'wDe- 
purTum  lu  fil'ilitiil  Trottlment  Wltlinut  Medi- 
ci nu/' wHh  tlioiiiHinnttH  hT  it^^limunfale-  Write 
uit  fnU  partknliirp(  ul  dlflllftiltlrn. 

iJiir  .Mrtjrnetlc  Klduvv  Ht^ltc  forjrfjnllomLHi  wHl 
ill. ^iHv<4v  cure  the  foUowiug  dbL-rtstiB  wUliont 
iiLH'ilii  Im?:  Pn^n  In  rhf  buck,  hi»ad  or  Itmbu, 
tu  rviMi-*  (b'hilliv.  1 II  m  ha  get,  trciitTuI  debility , 
Tbt'umfttl-m,  |jiirrt]y><St^,  lifurnlda  scbitlcft*  din- 
uftf^i't*  tif  (lit!  kjilrifyj',  turpld  llvvr^  (^euiluiil  emle- 
j^iipiiri.  iiniM^U-my.  hrnr!  di»»irti)e.  dyppupMn*  lu- 
iliiri-HhuTj.  li^TiiiJi  (ir  ruptsirc*  pMeti,  utc.  Coa- 
i=nlljUioii  free.  Prlct'  of  Jlidt  wllh  ^apmftic  In- 
^oli^s,  §10,  tiem  by  C'xpruufi  r.  U  U.ur  hy  r*(- 
tiini  iiinn  iM"f«n  reci'fpt  of  pHci?.  Si'iid  mt^ait' 
uriruf  Wfiif*!  iitid  fi!2.c  let  jihiic?  worn.  Scud  for 
tTrcnSarf.    Urfk-r  dinn-t. 

Ni>T(i— The  nlwvif  dL-MrrMwd  BfJl  wllli  Ineoks 
i-  W[irrFinit?d  hi  poKlMvily  turn  chronic  cus«i*  cjf 
H(  rninril  rmi."nl(it]T!  and  fmpoteticv  or  mooeirrU' 
[niidttd  fviiii  itHur  one  yj-ar'ti  tHal- 
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The  Burrows  Bros.  Co. 

23,  36,  27  EUCLID  AVENUE, 
CLEVELAND,  O. 

PoTvinKAH'e    Economic  School  Register. 
tampPeil  S  copyrighted. 

In  very  attractive  Board  Covers,  with 

removable  Insldes,        •        •       TIS  cts. 

Fillers,  Manilla  Covers,    -      -    86  " 

This  Is  the  neatest  and  most  excellently 
manafacturod  Register  made  in  the  country. 
Its  uliltty  Is  not  less  apparent  than  its  artistic 
merit.  The  Bloclc  System,  originated  and 
"by  Prof.  Campbell,  is  most  econo- 


mical of  time  in  keeping  the  record,  and  by 
the  really  ii;on(i«r/tf/  condensation  which   ft 

Sennits,  is  jast  as  economical  of  money.  Onr 
UgUter^  which  will  last  an  ordinary  School 
two  yeartt  costs  bnt  75  cents  by  mail,  postpaid, 
and  a  renewing  Filler,  lasting  as  mucn  longer, 
costs  less  than  half  as  much. 

8PECIAI.  NOTICE.— On  receipt  of  nrtce, 
75  cents,  we  will  mail  a  copy  to  any  address, 
and  if  on  examination  it  is  not  desired,  we 
will,  upon  its  return,  postpaid,  in  good  condi- 
tion and  vHthin  reasonable  time,  refund  the 
full  amount. 

Campbell's   Economic    ^^^J^i^^.**" 

Board  CoverB^  by  mail,  poatpaid,   -   »S  cts. 

This  has  all  the  merits  of  durability,  neat- 
ness, and  economy  of  time  and  price,  possessed 
by  the  preceding,  and  will  be  sent  on  approval 
in  same  way,  subject  to  reftind  of  price  upon 
return. 


THOMPSON'S 

TEAOHEB'8 
EXAMHTER. 

Naw  Edition  1887. 
For  teachers  to  re- 
view iheir  studies  and 
prepare  for  examina- 
tions. 13  branches  of 
questloni*  and  an- 
swers. 200  pages.  TSi,- 
000  sold.    Also 

TBB 

Teacher's 

Companion. 

Just  out.  Contains 
13  Studies  not  includ- 
ed in  the  EXAIUTIKB. 

200  pages  of  questions 

and  answers.    These 

books  will  snfelv  guide  the  teacher  through  the 
most  difficult  examination.  Mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress post  paid,  at  $1.50  each  Send  for  circu- 
lars. Address  ALBERT  H.  THOMPSON.  M 
Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


Our  New  School  Aids  are 
.  used  for  conducting  day 
'  schools  in  good  qu^t  or- 
der. Each  set  conUlns  212  beautital  chromo 
excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards  elegantly  lith- 
ographed in  ninety  different  designs,  colors  and 
mottoes;  price  per  sot,  $1;  half  set  106  cards 
60c.  Large  set  samples  pretty  chromo  day 
school  reward,  prize,  line  gift  cards  and  teach- 
ers' school  supplies,  20c.  Price  list  and  few 
samples  free:  all  postpaid.  A.  J.  FOUCH  A 
CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 
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THE  W^ISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion began  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  high  school  at  Milwaukee,  July 
6,  '87,  at  9:40  A.  M.  Supt.  W.  E.  Anderson,  of  Milwaukee,  president 
of  the  Association,  delivered  his  annual  address  after  which  he  appointed 
the  following  committees: 

On  Enrollment — Lewis  Funk,  Milwaukee;  C.  H.  Keyes,  Janesville;  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Cooke,  Whitewater. 

On  Presidenf  s  Address — A.  R.  Sprague,  Racine;  S.  H.  Romaine,  Milwau- 
kee; W.  G.  Clough,  Portage. 

On  Resolutions — W.  H.  Brier,  Baraboo;  L.  H.  Peck,  La  Crosse;  Prof.  Leech j 
Kenosha. 

On  Honorary  Members —  Miss  Charlotte  Bergwall,  Miss  Margaret  Conklin, 
and  Prin.  Walter  Allen,  all  of  Milwaukee. 

Pres.  Albert  Salisbury,  of  the  Whitewater  Normal  school,  presented 
an  ably  written  paper  on  the  ''Limitations  of  the  Inductive  Method." 
In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Dr.  Steams  said:  We  should  be 
cautious,  in  educational  discussions,  to  use  well  established  terms  with 
strict  regard  to  their  exact  meaning.  There  is  a  tendency  to  use  them 
loosely,  which  results  only  in  confusion  and  misunderstanding.  Induc- 
tion and  deduction  are  properly  applied  to  forms  of  reasoning,  the 
former  proceeding  from  particular  instances  to  general  truths,  the  latter 
from  general  truths  to  their  particular  applications.  Inductive  is  used, 
however,  to  designate  the  whole  process  which  deals  with  concrete,  par- 
ticular things  in  the  hope  that  the  pupils  will  in  them  or  through  them 
come  to  see  the  general  truths  involved.  Thus  we  may  begin,  as  in 
grammar,  by  the  general  definition,  and  proceed  to  divide  and  define 
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until  we  come  to  a  noun,  or  verb;  or  we  may  begin  with  recognizing 
classes  of  words,  and  then  their  inflections  and  relations,  until  we  come 
to  the  general  notion  grammar.  Induction  may  be  involved  in  this, 
but  is  not  descriptive  of  the  whole  process.  Synthetic  or  constructive 
method  is  more  applicable.  Which  is  to  be  followed,  synthetic  or  an- 
alytic, depends  upon  the  acquirements  and  age  of  the  pupil.  The  first 
notions  must  be  obtained  constructively  or  synthetically.  The  charac- 
teristic defect  of  the  method  is  lack  of  unity.  This  the  analytic  secures. 
Its  perfection  of  system  favors  retention  of  the  whole,  so  that  each  part 
is  summed  up  and  and  contained  in  its  whole.  This  seeing  of  wholes, 
so  as  to  see  their  parts  in  them,  is  an  important  part  of  mental  training. 
No  one  is  competent  to  teach  a  subject  until  he  has  known  it  in  this 
way;  and  no  one  is  properly  trained  who  has  has  not  acquired  this 
habit.  Moreover,  when  the  pupil  is  ripe  for  it,  this  is  the  most  rapid 
manner  of  acquisition.  To  take  the  other  is  debilitating,  and  a  waste 
of  time.  The  systematic  study  of  language  should  be  deferred  until  the 
pupil  is  prepared  to  take  it  reflectively  and  on  the  whole  analytically. 
The  synthetic  and  inductive  order  is  the  order  of  scientific  investigation, 
and  should  be  taught  for  discipline,  but  not  as  the  universal  method. 
Its  application  is  limited  outside  of  the  natural  sciences.  Reference  was 
made  in  the  paper  to  the  cultivation  of  memory.  He  agreed  that  the 
verbal  memory  was  now  neglected,  as  the  natural  result  of  the  exagger- 
ated importance  attached  to  it  in  the  past.  It  should  be  trained,  but 
with  its  proper  material.  These  are  not  rules  and  formulas.  Such  are 
to  be  seen  as  truths,  and  expressed  in  the  pupil's  own  words,  which  se- 
cures accurate  seeing  and  power  of  accurate  expression.  Verbal  mem- 
ory is  best  trained  through  committing  passages  of  literature  as  nearly 
perfect  in  form  as  possible.  They  are  priceless  treasures,  because  they 
train  the  man  all  round, —  his  emotions,  his  love  for  perfection  of  form, 
as  well  as  his  perception  of  truth.  Education  must  not  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  man  is  a  clear,  cold  logic  engine.  He  is  a  human  soul 
—  and  must  be  moved  and  uplifted  as  well  as  instructed.  So  the  pupil 
must  be  trained  to  see  truth  for  himself  and  express  it  in  his  own  way; 
and  also  to  admire  and  repeat  passages  embodying  lofty  thought  and 
emotion.  Using  the  terms  of  logic  tends  to  make  education  formal  and 
logical,  whereas  it  should  be  also  and  supremely  human.  He  would 
give  the  perception  of  underlying  truths,  whether  arrived  at  by  induc- 
tion or  deduction.     The  teacher  should  be  wide  awake,    receptive  of 
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new  ideas,  conservative  of  old  processes,  holding  to  the  old  until  some- 
thing better  can  be  used  in  its  place. 

WEDNESDAY,   P.   M. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  A.  R.  Sprague,  of  Racine,  with 
a  paper  on  ''English  in  our  Schools."  He  made  a  strong,  earnest  plea 
for  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  training  in  English  Literature,  to  be 
commenced  in  the  primary  and  carried  on  through  all  the  grades.  He 
made  a  strong  argument  for  grading  schools  upon  reading  rather  than 
arithmetic. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Prof.  I.  N.  Stewart,  of  Appleton,  and 
Prof.  L.  D.  Harvey,  of  Oshkosh. 

Prof.  Stewart  thought  too  much  time  was  given  to  drill  in  language 
work  without  regard  to  the  thought  involved;  that  the  present  language 
teaching,  in  many  instances,  is  a  formal,  not  a  productive  method. 
The  first  thing  to  be  sought  is  thought,  then  the  expression  of  it. 

Prof.  Harvey  recognized  two  mistakes.  By  the  old  method  of 
" Grammar,*'  definitions  and  rules  were  taught.  In  **  Language  Teach- 
ing," the  other  extreme,  nothing  is  learned,  everything  is  developed. 
There  is  no  stopping  to  fix  things  in  the  mind,  so  the  thought  is  lost. 
The  purpose  of  language  work  should  be  to  so  train  a  child  in  school 
that  he  can  read  and  write  his  mother  tongue  correctly  and  readily,  and 
comprehend  the  thoughts  of  others.  Rules  and  definitions  are  of  use, 
because  by  them  a  child  can  criticise  his  own  forms  when  away  from  his 
teacher. 

Language  lessons  are  sometimes  aimless,  but  the  lines  of  present  work 
are  more  hopeful  than  many  think,  because  definite  aims  are  being 
reached  by  those  who  have  the  work  in  mind. 

J.  G.  Skeels  next  presented  a  paper  on  **  Reading  Circle  Work." 
He  urged  the  value  of  the  work  when  rightly  pursued,  but  said  that  the 
present  manner  of  conducting  it  was  far  short  of  desired  results.  He 
attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  principals  remain  away  from  Reading  Cir- 
cles, that  too  much  work  is  being  undertaken,  and  that  most  teachers 
fcdl  to  give  the  matter  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Prof.  O.  E.  Wells  followed  with  a  paper  on  *'The  Legal  School  Age." 
He  advocated  the  establishment  of  the  school  age  between  the  years  of 
6  and  i8. 

Prof.  North  agreed  with  Prof.  Wells.     He  affirmed  that  no  school 
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could  do  the  work,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  such  good  character,  as  a 
farm  where  a  child  of  4  or  5  is  left  free  to  wander  about,  and  allowed  to 
form  such  conclusions  as  he  pleases. 

Birds,  trees,  plants,  changes  of  seasons  are  adapted  to  growth,  not 
only  physically  and  intellectually,  but  in  everything.  He  had  made  in- 
quires at  the  State  Industrial  School  and  had  found  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  boys  there  had  been  sent  to  school  at  too  early 
an  age,  and  had,  hence,  acquired  a  distaste  for  school  life. 

Pres.  Salisbury  thought  the  question  a  ph3rsical  one.  When  the  child 
has  reached  an  age  when  he  is  safe,  physically,  he  is  safe  intellectually. 

Serious  injury  often  ensues  from  sending  the  child  too  young.  He 
would  make  the  primary  school  better.  The  n^lect  of  the  teacher  is 
only  perpetuated  when  we  fence  a  child  out  of  school. 

Dr.  Steams  reminded  those  present  that  the  legal  limitation  was  not 
a  matter  of  statute  but  of  constitution,  a  fact  that  increased  the  difficulty 
of  effecting  a  change.  He  regarded  it  as  cruelty  amounting  to  torture, 
that  children  4  years  of  age,  should  be  subjected  to  the  necessary  disci- 
pline and  confinement  of  the  ordinary  primary  school.  He  wished  it 
to  be  understood  his  remarks  did  not  apply  to  kindergartens.  He  be- 
lieved in  supporting  them.     They  were  not  primary  schools. 

Pres.  Salisbury  inquired  the  result  of  the  attempt  to  secure  a  consti- 
tutional amendment. 

Prof  Keyes  then  introduced  the  motion  which  was  carried,  to  draft 
resolutions  on  the  question  of  recommending  a  change  of  the  school 
age. 

The  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  Steams,  Pres.  Salisbury,  Prof  North 
and  Prof.  Wells. 

After  a  few  railway  notices,  given  by  Prof  Hutton,  the  Association 
adjourned  until  evening. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

Miss  Rose  C.  Swart,  of  the  Oshkosh  State  Normal,  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting address  on  **  Woman's  Work  in  Education;'*  after  which,  the 
teachers  of  the  city  gave  a  reception  to  visiting  teachers.  Music  was 
provided  and  refreshments  were  served. 

THURSDAY,  9:30  A.    M. 

The  session  was  0(>ened  by  singing. 

Pres.  Anderson  named  as  committee  on   ^'Nominations,"  Professors 
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Reed  and  Jack  and  Supt.  Naf^le. 

On  Finance,  to  audit  the  treasurer's  accounts  and  report  at  the  win- 
ter meeting:  Prof.  W.  J.  Brier,  of  Baraboo;  Miss  Lucretia  Moulton,  of 
Milwaukee;  L.  H.  Peck,  of  La  Crosse. 

Prof.  North  moved  that  Miss  S wart's  very  interesting  paper  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  Education.     Carried. 

Prof  Hutton,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Wisconsin  exhibit  at 
Chicago,  reported  the  exhibit  in  place  and  that  it  was  a  good  one.  He 
recommended  that  a  committee  be  appointed  whose  function  should  be 
to  carefully  examine  the  exhibit  and  report  on  the  same  at  the  Winter 
meeting.  The  recommendation  was  approved  by  the  Association,  and 
Dr.  J.  W.  Steams,  Prof  Albert  Hardy,  H.  C.  Howland,  Miss  Etta 
Carl  and  Miss  Margaret  Conklin  were  appointed. 

Prof  Hutton  also  recommended  that  a  room  be  secured  in  the  Capi- 
tol at  Madison  where  the  exhibit  should  be  kept,  when  removed  from 
Chicago,  together  with  text- books,  school  apparatus,  and  school  work 
that  would  show  educational  progress.  It  was  decided  that  it  be  done 
if  possible,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  State 
Supt.  J.  B.  Thayer,  W.  H.  Beach  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Stearns,  of  Madison; 
Prof  A.  J.  Hutton,  of  Platteville,  and  Prof.  C.  W.  Keyes,  of  Janes- 
viUe. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  '  *  Science  Teaching  in  the  Element- 
ary Schools*'  was  given  by  Dr.  J.  Stearns,  chairman. 

Prof  Hutton  concurred  with  the  report,  but  found  difficulty  in  get- 
ting capable  teachers  to  carry  out  the  plan  proposed. 

At  present  it  was  necessary  to  depend  largely  upon  the  manuals  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Steams,  hoping,  in  time,  to  have  teachers  trained  to  do 
scientific  work  in  a  scientific  way.  The  work  of  children  at  first,  must 
be  observation. 

Prof.  Peckham  agreed  with  the  report.  Under  the  topics.  Where 
the  subject  of  science  should  be  introduced  ?  What  should  be  the  mat- 
ter ?  and.  What  the  method  ?  he  affirmed  the  scientific  work  should  be 
practical,  and  such  a  required  the  least  effi>rt  of  the  pupil.  The 
teacher  should  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  manuals,  strive  to  carry  out  their 
purpose  and  wait  patiently. 

Prof  Rogers  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  our  scientific  age  de- 
manded instruction  in  the  elements  of  science.  The  kindergarten  was 
a  recognized  success  and  furnished  the  first  elements  in  scientific  educa^ 
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tion,  Good  work  was  done  in  the  high  schools  and  University.  The 
-present  aim  was  to  supply  the  missing  link  between.  The  great  diffi- 
culty arose  from  the  lack  of  properly  trained  teachers.  The  teachers 
lacked  the  knawledge  or  a  method  of  applying  what  knowledge  they 
had.  England  and  Germany  have  a  Normal  School  of  Science.  He 
hoped  in  time  we  would  have  one  here.  He  would  like  to  see  work 
done  in  descriptive  Astromony,  and  more  in  Chemistry  than  the  com- 
mittee's report  provided  for. 

Dr.  Stearns  quoted  Supt.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  in  1878,  as  compar- 
ing Science  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  to  a  spiral.  During  the 
first  three  or  four  years  of  a  child' s  school  life,  the  first  turn  of  the  spiral 
is  completed;  the  next  few  years  the  same  subjects  were  taken  up  again 
on  a  broader  scale,  thus  forming  the  second  turn  of  the  spiral. 

Prof  Keyes  thought  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  properly  quali- 
fied teachers  would  be  met,  to  some  extent,  by  the  Summer  school  at 
the  University.  He  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted  and  printed  in 
the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.  It  was  decided  that  3,000 
copies  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  for  distribution  among  the  teachers 
of  the  State. 

The  committee,  having  the  work  in  charge  consists  of  the  Secretary 
and  President  of  the  Association  and  Dr.  Stearns,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee; 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  on  the  change  of 
school  age,  reported  that,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Association,  the  at- 
tendance of  children  4  years  of  age,  upon  schools  adapted  to  the  needs 
-of  children  from  6  to  8  years  of  age  is  not  desirable  and  often  results  in 
physical  and  intellectual  detriment,  the  Legislature  be  urged  to  bring 
about  such  a  modification  of  the  fundamental  law,  as  shall  make  the  lower 
limit  of  the  school  age  in  communities  not  maintaining  a  sub-primary 
or  kindergarten,  6  instead  of  4  years;  attendance  under  that  age  being 
Jegal  only  by  the  permission  of  the  local  school  board. 

R.  C.  Spencer,  of  Milwaukee,  had  been  alarmed  at  the  contemplated 
action  of  Association,  as  it  would  tend  to  narrow  the  educational  policy 
of  the  State.  He  felt  that  with  all  our  progress,  we  are  only  on  the 
threshold  of  the  great  question  of  education,  and  when  we  propose  to 
put  a  limit  on  this  question,  we  should  be  very  cautious.  The  trouble 
is  not  with  the  constitution,  but  with  our  educational  system.  We 
^should  go  to  the  Legislature,  say  our  system  is  inadequate  and  have  the 
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schools  made  what  they  should  be  for  children  of  that  age.  He  moved 
that  the  committee  be  enlarged  and  the  matter  re-referred  to  it  to  report 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  next  winter. 

Mr.  Desmond  in  seconding  the  motion,  favored  deliberate  action,  and 
thought  there  was  time  for  careful  consideration,  as  the  Legislature 
does  not  meet  next  winter. 

Dr.  Stearns  agreed  with  Mr.  Spencer  that  the  resolution  was  far 
reaching  in  its  results,  but  he  did  not  think  with  him  that  it  would  effect 
the  kindergarten.  He  thought  if  a  resolution  was  adopted  it  would 
stimulate  action  for  better  provision  for  children  below  6  years  of  age. 
He  favored  cutting  up  the  evil  root  and  branch,  of  sending  babes  to 
school. 

Miss  Conklin,  of  Milwaukee,  thought  there  was  no  better  way  of 
reaching  parents  than  by  introducing  a  resolution  before  the  next  Leg- 
islature. If  it  causes  warfare,  well  and  good.  The  Association  is  not 
opposed  to  teaching  children  4  years  of  age  if  they  are  properly  pro- 
vided for. 

Mr.  Desmond  believed  in  agitation,  and  doing  it  by  referring  the  res- 
olution.    The  bill  had  been  lost  in  Legislature  by  lack  of  interest. 

Pres.  Albee,  of  Oshkosh,  also  thought  it  was  the  school  system,  and 
not  the  constitution  that  was  at  fault.  He  feared  a  change  might  be 
felt  as  a  relief  instead  of  a  spur  in  small  localities. 

The  matter  was  finally  re-referred,  and  the  committee  was  enlarged. 
It  consisted  of  the  following:  Dr.  Stearns,  of  Madison;  Prof  North, 
of  Pewaukee;  Pres.  Salisbury,  of  Whitewater;  Pres.  Albee,  of  Osh- 
kosh; Pres.  Maple,  of  Milwaukee;  Prins.  Allen,  Desmond,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Conklin,  R.  C.  Spencer  and  W.  E.  Anderson,  of  Milwaukee. 


THURSDAY  P.  M. 

At  two  o'clock,  by  means  of  two  pleasure  steamers,  a  trip  was  made 
to  White  Fish  Bay,  where  refreshments  were  served  and  a  short  session 
held. 

The  committee  on  President's  address  recommended  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  report  at  next  winter's  meeting,  recommending  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  work  in  the  curriculum  of  graded  schools. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  following  committee  appointed:  A. 
R.  Sprague,  Racine;  L.  D.  Harvey,  Oshkosh;  J.  J.  Maple,  Milwau- 
kee. 
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The  rq)ort  of  the  committee  on  honorary  members  was  adopted  and 
the  following  made  members  of  the  Association  for  this  year:  Mayor 
Emil  Walber;  George  Oberman,  Pres.  of  city  school  board;  Pres.  Irwin 
Shepard,  of  Winona;  C.  H.  Ham,  of  Chicago;  W.  H.  Richardson  and 
W.  S.  Johnson,  of  Milwaukee. 

The  committee  on  nominations  reported  the  following  for  officers: 
Vice  pesidents,  A-.  J.  Smith,  of  Pewaukee,  Emily  Webster,  Margaret 
Conklin,  of  Milwaukee;  Secretary,  O.  E.  Wells,  Appleton;  Treasurer, 
E.  G.  Haylett,  Sheboygan;  Executive  committee,  W.  E.  Anderson,  of 
Milwaukee,  Albert  Hardy,  of  La  Crosse,  W.  H.  Chandler,  of  Madison 
and  E.  C.  Wiswall,  of  Prairie  du  Sac. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for 
their  election. 

An  informal  ballot  was  then  taken  for  President,  but  resulted  in  no 
election.  The  time  for  returning  to  the  city  having  arrived,  the  election 
was  postponed  until  evening. 

THURSDAY   EVENING. 

President  Albert  Salisbury,  of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School  was 
elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

C.  H.  Ham,  of  Chicago,  delivered  a  lecture  on  *'The  Old  and  the 
New  in  Modern  Education.'* 

Pres.  Anderson  returned  thanks  to  the  Association  for  the  opportun- 
ities its  meetings  had  given  the  educators  of  Milwaukee,  and  announced 
the  Association  adjourned. 


WASTE  IN  ELEMENTARY  WORK. 

ADDRESS   OF   THE    PRESIDENT   OF   THE   WISCONSIN   TEACHERS*   ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association:  In  ris- 
ing to  address  you  this  morning,  I  wish  to  disclaim  all  profession  or 
intention  of  presenting  new  thought.  Practical  education  is  now  treat- 
ed so  ably  and  exhaustively  in  publications  where  the  restriction  of 
time  and  space  offer  no  hindrance,  that  he  who  endeavors  to  hold  forth 
for  a  brief  half  hour  to  an  intelligent  audience,  and  succeed  in  throwing 
a  few  familiar  principles  into  the  pleasant  and  clear  light  of  common 
sense,  reason  and  experience,  may  well  deserve  our  attention  if  not  our 
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x>mmendation.  The  aims  of  our  association  forbid  me,  as  they  have 
ny  predecessor,  from  turning  this  opportunity  into  an  occasion  for  the 
{general  and  popular  treatment  of  educational  topics.  I  shall  therefore 
ittempt  to  advance  a  few  thoughts  upon  such  topics  as  are  or  seem  to 
ne  to  be  at  this  time  of  vital  interest  to  modem  pedagogy,  and  which 
nay  in  discussion  afford  some  tithe  of  good.  There  is  not  one  of  us 
mt  comes  here  in  the  hope  and  with  the  purpose  of  trying  his  ideals 
md  practices  by  the  serious  and  studious  reflections  of  those  who  have 
)een  toiling  at  the  same  taslcs,  meeting  the  same  difficulties  and  patient- 
y  striving  to  reach  a  higher  and  more  perfect  attainment  of  the  great 
lims  of  education. 

Guided  in  the  choice  of  my  remarks  by  these  considerations,  I  need 
nake  no  further  apology  for  asking  your  attention  once  more  to  some 
houghts  which  come  to  me  about  the  work  of  the  common  school  and 
he  everyday  business  of  elementary  education.  I  may  find  it  in  my 
iray  to  speak  disparagingly  of  some  practices  that  receive  our  sanction 
uid  encouragement,  but  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  my  intentions  are  not 
o  criticize,  but  to  mend.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault,  and  there  are  critics 
mough  to  point  out  defects  but  too  few  to  suggest  amendments.  We 
nay  be  pardoned  for  growing  resdess  under  the  loose  generalizations  of 
public  opinion  or  the  press.  The  free  and  easy  philosopher  who  ever 
md  anon  takes  a  brief  perspective  glance  at  the  school  from  the  ed- 
torial  chair,  and  views  with  easy  indifference  the  structure  which  the 
)edagogue  raises,  brick  on  brick  and  stud  on  joist,  sometimes  frets  us 
>y  confounding  our  scaffolding  for  with  edifice.  The  layman  whose  ap- 
K>inted  business  is  to  see  that  the  work  goes  on  as  a  whole — a  suffi- 
nent  number  of  workmen  are  employed — all  are  promptly  and  equit- 
ibly  paid  and  none  are  idle,  may  sometimes  assume  the  role  of  builder^ 
md  change  the  details  of  our  plans,  insist  upon  the  discharge  of  this 
oumeyman  and  the  employment  of  an  apprentice  on  parts  of  the  work 
upon  which  it  is  dangerous  to  employ  any  but  trained  and  skillful  hands, 
rhese  things  must  be,  so  long  as  education  is  popular  and  under  pop- 
ilar  control.  Our  only  remedy  is  to  educate  our  masters,  not  by  ask- 
ng  them  to  let  us  alone,  not  by  setting  up  an  indefeasible  right  for  pro- 
fessional judgment  upon  professional  work;  for  that  privil^e  would  soon 
create  an  educational  hierarchy  more  powerful  to  oppose  progress  and 
improvement  than  all  the  * 'isms''  and  ''ishes"  that  designate  the  re- 
ligious ravings  of  mankind  from  the  times  of  Memphis  to  those   of 
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American  Utah,— ^  but  by  perfecting^  ennobUng,  beautifying  and  strength- 
<ening  the  work  till  the  grand  purpose  of  the  whole  is  seen  in  each  ele- 
ment and  line  of  the  structure,  and  he  who  is  disposed  to  meddle  may 
perceive  how  much  he  mars  the  whole  design.  Let  us  remember  then, 
that  though  we  are  subject  to  outside  criticism  there  is  still  much  inside 
unskillful  work;  and  that  lay  thought — the  free,  shrewd  opinion  of  an 
intelligent  public — is  the  heeded  stimulating  medium  in  which  we  are 
to  develop  a  true  S3^tem  of  practical  education. 

While  I  recognize  that  correction  or  amendment  of  prevailing  school 
room  practices  ought  to  be  tried  on  broad  principles,  the  present  oppor- 
tunity is  too  limited  to  permit  of  extended  examination  and  the  applica- 
tion of  fundamental  principles  to  the  practical  business  of  teaching,  and  yet 
I  am  fain  to  believe  that  mistaken  aims  and  unprofitable  teaching  are  large- 
ly due  to  a  want  of  a  full  and  clear  comprehension  and  analysis  of  princi- 
ples. We  can  all  agree  with  secretary  Dickinson  when  he  says:  *'If 
we  desire  to  construct  such  a  system  of  public  instruction  for  the  youth 
of  the  country  as  will  best  prepare  them  to  discharge  with  efficiency 
and  fidelity  the  duties  of  private  and  public  life,  let  us  make  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  complete  training  of  the  powers  of  observation,  for  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  facts,  of  analysis  and  comparison,  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  of  things,  of  generalization  and  reasoning,  for  a 
knowledge  of  those  general  truths  from  which  the  rules  of  conduct 
should  be  derived,  and,  above  all  these  things  for  that  training  which 
leads  to  an  all  controlling  love  for  truth. '  * 

Our  difficulties  and  differences  begin  as  soon  as  we  set  about  the  an- 
alysis of  the  general  aims  as  here  stated,  and  attempt  to  reduce  the  sev- 
eral members  to  doctrine  and  practice.  * '  The  complete  training  of  the 
powers  of  observation " — how  many  comprehend  what  that  may  be 
made  to  signify  in  school  room  practice?  Upon  what  things  or  objects 
shall  observation  be  exercised  in  the  training?  **  An  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  facts" — what  may  that  be  made  to  define?  what  barbarisms 
and  pretentions  may  it  not  defend?  What  are  the  facts  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  which  should  be  obtained?  *'  A  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tions of  things.''  **  Knowledge" — *' relations"  and  *' things  "—three 
terms  that  suggest  eternal  differences  of  opinion  and  practice  ''a  trini- 
ty of  confusion."  * 'Generalization  and  reasoning" — What  employ- 
ment of  the  mind  where  these  operations  are  not  carried  on,  and  what 
courses  of  study  or  methods  of  instruction  but  what  may  daim  in  their 
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>wn  way  to  satisfy  this  requirement?  Again,  take  fbr  example  that 
irord  *' power"  to  develop  which  we  say  is  the  aim  of  training  and  in- 
itruction.  What  may  that  signify  to  a  young  miss  who  i&  placed  in  the 
nidst  of  fifty  pupils  with  a  syllabus  in  her  hand,  and  behind  her  an  ex- 
>erience  of  15  weeks  in  hearing  a  daily  class  of  twenty  members  in  the 
nodel  department — encouraged  and  assured  by  the  training  teacher 
(rhose  shadow  passes  the  threshold  of  the  room  at  least  once  during 
jvery  recitation.  What  is  power?  and  what  are  the  powers  the  kin- 
lergarten  exercises  and  evokes?  the  primary  school?  the  grammar 
chool?  How  much  we  need  light  on  these  subjects, — a  light  that  shall 
>enetrate  the  school  room,  and  not  shine  only  from  the  lecturer's  plat- 
orm  or  the  annual  reports  of  the  departments.  How  much  there  is 
leed,  on  the  part  of  teachers,  of  fuller,  truer  ideals  and  more  accurate 
onception  of  what  it  means  to  educate  a  child. 

I  am  aware  that  I  utter  what  may  be  regarded  as  trite  when  I  say 
hat  the  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum  are  very  apt  to  become  an 
nd  in  the  teacher's  conception  of  the  business  of  educating,  and  that 
he  requirements  of  the  course  and  the  standards  or  tests  of  promotion 
re  frequently  regarded  as  the  principal  aim  of  the  class  room  work, 
rhat  this  is  true  we  all  know,  but  how  many  of  us  have  the  courage  to- 
00k  at  the  embalmed  and  sacred  subjects  that  occupy  so  large  a  space 
1  the  curriculum,  with  a  steadfast  and  determined  resolve  to  form  a 
resh  and  independent  judgment  of  the  value  of  eiach  separate  task  as 
n  educating  means.  If  the  teacher  is  apt  to  confine  her  view  of  edu- 
ation  to  lesson  learning  on  the  part  of  the  child,  and  on  her  part  to 
[uestioning  and  examination,  it  is  also  true  that  others  who  have  larger 
reedom  are  quite  as  illiberal  and  narrow.  For  example,  it  is  taken  for 
panted  that  a  Intimate  and  necessary  exercise  throughout  the  element* 
,ry  school,  is  language.  When  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  be  old  enough' 
grammar  is  the  name  given  to  the  exercises  in  that  subject,  and  with  it 
smguage  is  supposed  to  take  care  of  itself.  I  am  not  quite  certain  but 
hat  all  the  language  teaching — that  incidental  to  reading,  to  spelling, 
he  regular  language  lesson  where  efforts .  are  made  to  teach  sentence 
building  and  the  use  of  words — all  that  goes  under  thb  name  in  the 
irst  four  years  of  a  child's  schooling  might  be  diropped  without  any 
eal  loss  to  children's  best  interests.  The  question  yet  to  be  setded,  and 
irhich  is  too  easily  taken  for  granted  now,  is  whether  or  not  the  mother 
ongue  as  studied  in  language  lessons  is  a  proper  occupation,   affords- 
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the  proper  field  of  activity  for  the  exercise  of  child  thought  when  the 
development  of  power  is  the  aim.  I  do  not  say  that  the  lessons  may 
not  be  made  interesting,  or  that  they  may  not  be  understood;  but  I 
mean  to  say  it  is  just  possible  that  the  exercise  may  be  estimated  too 
highly,  both  in  its  supposed  effects  in  reacting  on  the  child's  habits  of 
speech,  and  as  to  its  fitness  as  material  for  mental  exercise.  We  may 
be  placing  a  false,  an  undeserved  value  upon  formal  language  teaching. 
Much  of  what  is  made  the  special  attention  of  language  lessons  will 
teach  itself, — does  teach  itself,  so  to  speak.  We  do  not  build  up  real 
language  power  except  we  bring  the  child's  mind  into  that  activity 
wherein  language  is  the  medium  of  thought.  When  the  child  says  what 
is  this?  and  why  is  this?  and  what  is  this  for?  your  answer  is  nothing 
to  him  as  a  series  of  words,  but  much  to  him  as  satisfying  the  desires  of 
the  intellect.  He  does  not  learn  to  talk  by  talking, — as  we  are  apt  to 
understand  that  expression — but  he  learns  to  talk  by  thinking  about 
something,  not  about  words  but  the  underlying  objects  of  sense  or  in- 
quiry which  are  strange  to  him  and  with  which  he  would  fain  become 
more  familiar.  Our  error  is  but  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  the  teacher 
who  supposes  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  teaching  a  new  branch 
are  language  difficulties,  and  who  straightway  direct  her  efforts  to  the 
mastery  of  the  terms  and  definitions — the  spelling  of  names,  etc 
**  The  subject  is  difficult,"  she  says,  **  because  the  language  is  difficult,'* 
whereas  the  real  difficulty  arises  in  the  strangeness  of  the  knowledge. 

But  I  have  no  intention  to  discuss  language  teaching,  as  that  question 
has  a  special  place  upon  our  programme.  My  object  in  referring  to  it 
is  to  provoke  the  question  as  to  how  far  language  instruction  as  at  pres- 
ent carried  out,  deserves  a  part  on  the  primary  school  programme,  and 
whether  there  are  not  emplo3rments  for  observation  and  thought  which 
are  better  fitted  to  develop  and  enlarge  the  pupil's  mental  horizon  and 
increase  his  powers — that  is,  educate  him. 

The  teacher  who  by  patience  and  tact  has  drilled  the  boy  through  a 
certain  section  of  the  course  is  fain  to  believe  that  all  this  steady  work 
and  presistent  push  for  an  immediate  and  definite  end — say  geography 
—  b  worth  more  than  its  real  value.  With  her,  geography,  as  defined 
and  promulgated,  lies  in  the  year's  work,  which,  being  done,  is  sup- 
posed to  educate.  The  difficulties  of  bringing  the  young  mind  into 
subjective  familiarity  with  the  text-book  matter  being  surmounted,  what 
is  more  natural  than  to  confound  required  means  with  the  true  end? 
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Geography  in  the  school  room  becomes  education  to  the  average  teach- 
er working  with  the  ordinary  standards  of  work  and  skill,  and  some- 
times a  very  poor  kind  of  geography  or  arithmetic  or  grammar  usurps 
the  place  of  that  which  should  be  the  source  and  means  of  education. 
Think  of  spending  hours  in  tracing  hair  line  parallels  about  a  crooked 
border  called  a  coast — all  very  neat  and  proving  how  submissively 
painstaking  a  child  may  be  made — to  produce  that  which  by  no  rational 
use  of  imagination  can  be  conceived  to  resemble  anything  in  heaven  or 
earth.  Geography  as  an  educating  means  to  the  child  stands  as  the 
name  of  the  whole  world  of  material  environment,  and  yet  it  becomes 
partly  a  language  exercise,  partly  an  exercise  in  finger  tracing,  requir- 
ing him  to  burrow  like  a  mole  in  the  dark  mold  of  old  conventional 
school  tasks,  with  a  universe  of  sun,  and  spring,  and  flowers,  and  shade, 
and  landscape  but  a  few  inches  above  his  head.  This  branch  of  ele- 
mentary training  is  one  of  the  standards.  It  has  taken  deep  root  in  the 
common  school  curriculum,  and  I  might  add  has  gone  proliiically  to 
seed. 

As  a  young  teacher,  ambitious  to  emulate  older  ones,  my  first  con- 
ception of  its  purpose  and  use  was — that  it  is  required:  second, — ac- 
ceding to  established  practice — that  it  represents  and  embraces  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  organized  and  tabulated  information  which  all  children 
ought  to  possess:  third,  that  they  are  able  to  comprehend  it,  especially 
if  parceled  out  in  prescribed  order  as  to  facts  and  arrangement:  fourth, 
that  they  ought  to  return  the  fiicts  in  oral  or  written  answers  ac- 
cording to  questions.  I  was  not  particular  about  their  giving  the  facts 
in  their  own  words.  It  is  not  always  safe  or  judicious  to  trust  the  facts 
of  geography  to  original  description.  Perchance  a  glimmer  of  the  real 
value  of  the  subject  might  shine  in  upon  me,  and  I  might  see  in  it  a  means 
to  exercise  a  great  power  over  the  understanding  and  imagination, 
—  the  concept  of  the  world  —  its  varied  surface  of  land  and 
water, —  their  diversity  of  conditions  due  to  conformation  and  un- 
equal distribution  of  land  and  water,  heat  and  moisture.  But 
these  are  big  facts^  and,  as  the  mind  b  slow  to  them,  grasp 
formalism  and  verbalism  is  resorted  to.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  earth  ? 
what  is  an  island?  a  promontory?  a  cape?  a  river?  Madagascar  is  an 
island  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa — and  so  on  through  an  unending  iter- 
ative maze — for  five  years — getting  the  facts  of  geography,  and  get- 
ting nothing  but  facts.     They  begin  to  slip  out  of  grasp  afler  a  time  and 
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the  *  *  comprehensive '  *  is  put  under  the  arm  whose  finger  tips  can  scare 
reach  the  edge  of  the  cover, — and  map  drawing,  and  locating,  and 
bounding,  and  imports  and  exports; — (cotton,  tobacco  and  maize,)— 
and  (tobacco,  corn  and  potatoes,)  and  (oats,  flax,  wheat  and  other  small 
grain)  are  spun  out  in  connection  with  what  are  called  geographical  facts 
of  location. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  geography,  but  I  aver  that  nine  tenths  of  what 
is  commonly  taught  as  geography  might  be  omitted  without  loss  to  the 
child;  and  further,  that  the  processes  by  which  this  nine  tenths  is  ac- 
quired (disposed  of,  is  a  better  term)  is  deadening  to  the  mind  and  oc- 
cupies time  and  labor  to  the  exclusion  of  really  educating  employment. 
I  know  it  is  said  in  behalf  of  the  study  that  a  vast  amount  of  general 
information,  and  a  valuable  training  of  the  memory  is  gained  by  the 
thoroughness  that  marks  the  geography  lesson.  It  treats  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,  habits  of  the  people,  vegetation,  mineral  productions 
and  climate.  This  is  certainly  an  inviting  series  of  topics,  but  the  trou- 
ble is  that  we  only  treat  these  subjects  nominally  in  the  baldest  verbal 
allusions,  and  but  briefly  in  connection  with  some  reference  to  locality; 
and  further  our  treatment  is  so  void  of  any  method  but  such  as  only  en- 
gages the  verbal  memory  that  there  is  not  enough  real  educating  exer- 
cises obtained  from  the  contents  of  the  text-book  to  make  it  worth  one 
tenth  of  the  time  spent  upon  it. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  another  school  room  exercise — by 
far  the  most  important  in  the  curriculum.  A  brief  examination  of  its 
treatment,  of  the  methods  of  training  in  reading  will  show  two  things: 
first,  that  our  methods  are  not  yet  characterized  by  a  prevailing  sense 
or  conception  of  the  real  importance  or  true  end  of  the  training  in  this 
branch;  and  second,  that  in  mastering  the  mechanical  difficulties  of  the 
art  we  have  made  immense  improvements  during  the  past  twenty  yeai^. 
Suppose  we  consider  the  ordinary  way  of  teaching  pupils  in  the  second 
reader.  The  aim  or  desired  results  are  indicated  by  these  requirements: 
The  pupil  must  spell  and  pronounce  all  the  words  correcdy,  must  ex- 
press in  his  own  words  (each  child  is  supposed  to  have  words 
of  his  own)  the  substance  of  the  lesson  (which  is  supposed  to  be 
in  words  not  his  own — and  presumably  in  words  to  which  he  has  no 
right  except  as  spelling  or  defining  exercises).  Further,  he  must  mark 
the  vowel  sounds  of  some  words,  make  sentences  with  other  words— 
(a  horribly  unnatural  process,  to  make  a  child  go.  angling  for  a  thought 
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with  a  single  new  word  for  a  bait»)  and  he  must  be  sure  to  begin  and 
end  the  sentence  he  catches  with  this  new  word  in  the  proper  way^ 
using  a  capital  letter,  a  period  or  other  terminal  mark.  This  is  the 
commonly  accepted  aim  of  teaching  the  second  reader — and  this  is 
formalism — not  altogether  useless  and  to  some  extent  necessary,  but 
formalism  nevertheless.  The  real  end,  the  end  of  reading  for  the  sake 
of  educating,  is  far  simpler  and  is  often  attained  long  before  the  teacher 
and  principal  think  the  class  ready  for  promotion.  But  formalism  in- 
sists that  the  sacrifice  is  not  ready  for  the  altar  of  examination  till  a  stip- 
ulated amount  of  diacritical  marking,  bad  copying  and  the  writing  of 
hundreds  ol  these  words,  treated  as  words  merely,  are  torn  from  the 
only  connection  by  which  they  evoke  thought, —  are  listed,  spelled^ 
used  in  phonic  drill  and  sentences — all  for  the  sake  of  what  is  called 
thoroughness.  And  thus  that  good  old  word  is  perverted  to  represent 
a  process  of  dry  formalistic  drill  on  literary  signs.  The  reader  as  a 
means  to  the  real  end  of  education  has  served  its  purpose  as  soon  as  the 
child  understands  what  he  has  read,  and  interprets  the  same  with  fluency 
and  correct  pronunciation.  The  supposed  test  of  pronunciation  is  that 
he  imitates  the  model  of  the  teacher. 

But  we  are  making  great  improvements  in  this  line  of  trainings 
Think  of  the  step  iirom  the  old  plan, —  which  placed  the  alphabet  and 
thespeUing  book  first  and  the  reader  second — to  the  introduction  of 
the  word  method, — a  little  extreme  but  precisely  the  step  to  correct  the 
dull  stupidity  of  the  a-b-c  system  of  teaching.  We  halted  a  little* 
when  orthoepy  was  launched  in  teachers'  institutes,  but  the  diacritical! 
craze  spent  itself  like  the  whooping  cough — the  intervals  between  the 
paroxysms  in  the  school  programme  becoming  longer  and  longer,  until 
at  last  the  malady  has  subsided  and,  as  heretofore,  the  children  pro- 
nounce "English  as  She  is  Spoke"  by  the  teacher,  whether  that  emi- 
nent model  speaks  it  correcdy  or  not. 

The  era  of  supplementary  reading  will  witness  the  clearing  away  of 
many  of  the  formalistic  tortures  of  the  reading  lesson,  and  will  bring 
into  the  school  room  a  more  valuable  practical  interpretation  of  the  end 
of  the  requirement — i.  e.  '*to  cultivate  the  power  to  get  out  of  books 
what  is  in  them ''  so  well  expressed  to  you  in  the  address  of  a  former 
president  of  this  association. 

Lack  of  time  prevents  any  further  allusion  to  the  existence  of  formal- 
istic practice  and  doctrine  in  the  school  room.     I  should  like  to  devote 
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a  few  words  to  arithmetic,  but  I  forbear,  and  we  may  await  full  develop- 
ments from  another  quarter,  as  this  branch  has  been  called  to  account 
by  General  Walker,  at  Boston;  and  judging  from  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  proceeded  to  analyze  the  practices  of  Boston  school  masters  it  is 
jYist  possible  that  we  shall  have  no  arithmetic  left,  and  may  be  able  to 
reconstruct  our  system  of  teaching  from  Boston  fragments  and  the 
unique  relics  of  the  present  interesting  controversy  in  that  place. 

So  far,  I  have  only  been  able  to  open  a  very  broad  question,  the  full 
treatment  of  which  would  require  extended  reference  to  the  prevailing 
methods  of  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  the  common  schook 
Further,  it  would  require  that  certain  established  formalities  of  the 
school  room  be  examined  as  to  their  real  or  supposed  value.  And  fi- 
nally some  approach  to  the  real  aim  of  such  an  inquiry  would  be  reached 
by  a  discussion  as  to  the  relative  and  positive  value  of  the  subjects  han- 
dled in  elementary  instruction.  Whether  there  is  not  a  great  amount 
of  formal  elaboration  —  mistaken  thoroughness — whether  we  make  use 
of  the  proper  material  and  means,  and  how  far  we  err  in  mistaking  the 
products  of  memory  for  the  proofe  of  careful  observation  and  under- 
standing, are  still  open  questions,  which  the  deliberations  of  this  assem- 
bly will  deal  with  somewhat  but  which  must  be  patiently,  wisely  and 
freely  investigated  before  any  great  advance  is  made  in  the  practical  art 
and  business  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools. 

My  aim  has  been  not  to  criticize  but  to  examine,  and  to  show  the 
need  of  truer  and  larger  views  of  education  in  carrying  out  the  details 
of  elementary  instruction.  I  have  endeavored  in  the  short  time  permit- 
ted, to  show  the  real  obstacles  to  the  gaining  of  higher  conceptions  of 
the  aims  of  education  as  thiese  obstacles  exist  only  in  school  room  prac- 
tice. *  To  understand  our  mission  in  advancing  and  improving  the  re- 
sults of  common  school  instruction,  we,  as  an  association,  must  work 
in  two  directions.  We  have  not  only  to  attain  true  doctrine,  a  just  con- 
ception of  what  the  province  of  school  room  teaching  should  include, 
but  we  must  recognize  the  real  obstacles  we  have  to  encounter  in  re- 
ducing doctrine  to  practice  and  methods.  Now,  this  obstacle  is  formal- 
ism. 

We  may  characterize  this  modem  formalism  as  being  a  too  conser\'- 
jng  adherence  to  a  prescribed  line  of  subjects,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  essential  and  all  important  business  of  the  elementary  school,  and 
in  the  treatment  of  which  subjects  there  has  grown  a  belief  in  certain 
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familiar  mechanical  and  routine  methods — methods  which  are  acquired 
by  imitation,  at  varience  with  correct  principles  of  teaching,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  true  aim  of  education.  Formalism  has  trained  us  to 
believe  in  a  restricted  line  of  means  and  operations  for  school  room  ex- 
ercises. Outside  the  most  elementary  work  in  the  three  r's  it  has  ex- 
panded and  elaborated  our  text  books  to  include  an  amount  of  detail 
in  each  branch  that  impels  the  teacher  towards  verbalism  and  memory 
cramming — an  amount  of  detail  the  mastery  of  which  precludes  the 
natural  development  of  mental  power  and  the  acquisition  of  more  valu- 
able information. 

We  have  much  yet  to  learn  of  this  great  work  of  training  and  edu- 
cating the  young.  The  question  of  questions  which  we  have  yet  to 
answer  is  "what  knowledge  and  what  training  is  of  most  worth?"  ' 
and  the  sooner  we  can  examine  the  subject  without  bringing  in  all  the 
prejudices  of  tradition  and  the  bias  of  our  own  school  training  and  the 
existing  and  established  curriculum,  and  enter  the  inquiry  free  and  un- 
trammeled  by  bias  and  habit,  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  great  interests 
of  popular  education. 

Wm,  E,  Anderson, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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22.  Inspection  of  a  Meriting  Lesson:  Individual  Instruction  in  Hunt- 
ing.— To  the  writing  lesson  as  given  by  the  second  year  pupil- teacher, 
the  supposition  is  that  twelve  minutes  or  so  are  allowed  by  the  inspec- 
tor. Of  course,  an  inspector  might  well  enough  occupy  a  longer  time; 
but,  well  employed,  this  will  be  found  sufficient.  How,  then,  does  he 
employ  it?    To  what  does  he  principally  look  ? 

First,  he  looks  to  see  whether  the  teacher  has  had  his  mind  impressed 
with  the  difference  between  examining  and  teaching.  The  confusion  is 
a  very  common  one  in  teachers*  minds  on  all  subjects  of  instruction, 
but  there  is  no  subject  in  respect  of  which  it  is  more  common  than  writ- 
ing. I  have  seen  writing  lessons  given  by  certificated  teachers  (who 
certainly  ought  to  have  learnt  better  at  their  training  colleges)  in  which 
the  teachers  did  nothing  more  than  go  round  the  class  behind  the  backs 
of  the  scholars  and  find  fault  with  each  individual  boy's  work  in  turn, 
never  showing  them  how  to  do  better,  still  less  making  the  errors,  and 
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the  mode  of  correcting  them,  a  matter  of  class  instruction.  The  inspec- 
tor will  discover  in  two  or  three  mmutes  whether  the  pupil-teacher  has 
been  so  badly  trained  during  his  two  years  of  apprenticeship  that  he 
does  not  know  that  he  ought  to  teach  every  boy  to  write  as  well  as  to  ex- 
amine how  he  does  write.  He  can  in  a  very  km  minutes  discover 
whether  he  knows  what  posture  a  scholar  should  adopt  for  writing,  how 
he  should  sit  to  the  desk,  how  he  should  hold  the  pen  or  pencil,  and 
how  place  his  book  or  slate.  If  he  sees  that  the  teacher  is  allowing  a 
boy  to  work  with  a  tiny  piece  of  pencil  as  long  as  a  thumb  nail,  or  to 
sprawl  over  the  desk  with  his  left  elbow  across  it,  and  his  left  ear  resting 
on  his  arm,  or  to  hold  pen  or  pencil  with  the  handle  pointii^  away  from 
him,  or  to  raise  his  slate  from  the  desk  and  hold  it  in  his  arm,,  he  can 
very  speedily  put  him  down  as  either  idle  or  untrained,  and  need  not  p^ 
further  with  the  lesson.  But  if  his  first  observation  shows  him  that  at 
least  these  grosser  faults  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  lesson  are  avoided, 
he  will  then  direct  his  attention  to  matters  which  require  more  thought 
and  mental  power. 

One  of  the  earliest  questions,  in  regard  to  instruction  m  writing,  in 
which  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  a  teacher  are  brought  into  play, 
is  the  question  whether  a  child  has  progressed  far  enough  in  tke  usrcf 
the  pencil  to  be  fit  to  handle  the  pen.  This  is  a  question  which,  in  a 
thoroughly  well-educated  country,  would  be  setded  in  the  infant  school. 
If  the  children  went  to  school  regularly,  and  if  all  schools  were  good, 
every  child  would  have  begun  the  use  of  the  pen,  and  would  have  got 
over  the  first  difficulties  which  accompany  the  manipulation  of  ink  be- 
fore leaving  the  infant  school.  But  as  this  cannot  be  the  case,  the  in- 
spector will,  in  a  boys'  school,  have  to  look  and  see  whether  any  boy  i» 
writing  with  a  pen  who  has  not  first  been  well  drilled  in  the  use  of  the 
pencil.  And  in  taking  his  notes  on  this  point,  he  will  be  judging  the 
principal  teacher  quite  as  much  as  the  pupil -teacher. 

One  of  the  next  questions  on  which  the  teacher's  judgment  is  exer- 
cised in  teaching  writing  is  whether  the  scholar  has  advanced  far  enough 
in  writing  text  hand  to  befit  to  be  instructed  in  small  hand.  And  an- 
other and  most  important  matter  for  the  inspector  to  note  is  whether 
all  the  copybooks  in  the  school  contain  copies  in  large  as  well  as  small- 
hand.  There  are  some  schools  in  which  the  older  boys  write  nothing 
in  their  copybooks  but  smaiihand.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  So  long 
as  it  is  useful  for  a  boy  to  write  in  a  copybook  at  all,    it   is   important 
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that  he  should  write  large  as  well  as  small  hand.  It  is  the  larsfe  hand 
that  ^ves  the  real  grasp  of  the  pen,  makes  the  wrist  and  fingers  supple, 
and  enables  th^  hand  to  follow  with  power  and  freedom  the  dictates  of 
the  brain  and  eye.  If  a  boy's  hand  is  formed,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
make  him  go  on  with  a  mere  copybook:  he  should,  for  his  writing  les- 
sosi,  be  provided  with  a  transcription  book,  and  be  set  to  write  out  ex- 
tracts from  standard  authors,  and  other  things  that  will  be  useful  for 
him  to  refer  to  in  after-life,  when  his  school-days  are  over,  and  he  has 
not  the  time  or  opportunity  for  going  to  a  library.  Or  he  should  be 
set  to  compose  letters  and  practise  correspondence,  to  m^^  precis  and 
abstracts,  and  to  practise  other  clerkly  work  which  will  connect  his 
school  training  with  the  actual  business  of  life,  and  increase  his  capaci- 
ty as  a  wage  getter.  But  if  his  hand  is  not  formed  (and  very  few,  in 
country  schools,  at  any  rate,  are  formed),  he  should  have  a  copybook 
with  three  sizes  of  hands  in  it,  and  in  which  at  least  every  third  copy 
should  be  in  large  text-hand. 

If  the  dass  which  the  pupil-teacher  is  taking  is  one  which  is  to  be 
presented  in  Standard  I.  or  II.  (New  Code,  1876,  see  Appendix  I.), 
the  inspector  will  note  carefully  whether  the  instruction  is  directed  to 
enabling  the  scholars  to  pass  from  copying  and  transcription  into  dicta- 
Hon,  The  proper  way  to  instruct  such  a  class  is  to  go  carefully  through 
tile  alphabet;  at  each  lesson  forming  a  certain  number  of  letters  on  the 
blackboard,  and  at  the  same  time  making  the  children  note  carefully 
how  they  are  formed,  shaped,  or  connected;  then  rubbing  the  copy  out, 
and  making  them  reproduce  the  letters,  with  the  closest  possible  imita- 
tion of  the  style  of  their  teacher,  on  their  slates  or  copybooks,  from 
dictation;  then  choosing  a  passage  for  transcription,  which  shall  as  much 
as  possible  reproduce  the  letters  which  have  been  the  study  of  this  and 
the  preceding  lesson;  and,  lasdy,  giving  from  dictation  common  words 
which  illustrate  the  same  or  similar  and  analogous  forms  and  combina- 
tions. All  this,  of  course,  requires  thought,  judgment,  care,  and,  above 
all,  previous  preparation;  and  a  pupil -teacher  who  has  not  prepared  his 
writing  lesson  will  break  down  before  an  inspector  who  knows  his  duty, 
and  does  it,  just  as  much  as  in  his  reading  lesson. 

Another  important  matter  which  the  inspector  will  note  is  whether 
the  teeuher  hc^  any  regular  and  systematic  method  of  correcting  the 
Tifriirng  which  is  being  done  by  his  class.  Some  teachers  think  that 
h  is  suffrcient  fbr  this  purpose  if  they  go  about  through  the  class  the 
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whole  time  of  the  writing  lesson  and  correct  each  child's  mistakes  in 
turn.  But  this  is  a  most  inadequate  way  of  effecting  the  desired  pur- 
pose. It  is  insufficient  for  the  bad  writers,  and  wasteful  of  time  and 
power  for  the  good.  Some  children's  books  require  to  be  looked  at 
much  oftener  than  those  of  others.  Some  may  safely  be  allowed  to 
write  from  four  to  six  lines  without  correction;  others  cannot  be  trusted 
to  write  one  line.  Some  are  hasty,  and  require  checking;  others  re- 
quire hastening.  It  is,  of  course,  well  that  a  teacher  should  sometimes 
go  round  his  class  during  a  writing  lesson,  in  order  to  enforce  the 
proper  hplding  of  the  pen,  and  to  see  from  the  best  point  of  view  how 
each  boy  is  doing  the  mechanical  part  of  his  work.  But  this  should 
not  be  done  too  much. ,  The  golden  rule  that  a  teacher  should  be  be- 
fore, and  no]t  among,  his  class,  should  always  be  violated  as  litde  as 
possible  And  a  far  better  and  more  systematic  way  of  correcting  the 
books  of  a  class,  is  to  have  a  rule  that  no  boy  may  write  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  lines  without  standing  up  and  turning  round  his 
copybooky  so  as  to  show  it,  for  correction.  By  this  means,  r^ular  and 
systematic  correction  of  the  writing  is  secured,  hasty  writing  is  dis- 
couraged, merit  is  brought  to  the  front,  the  teacher  is  forced  to  keep 
his  attention  fixed  on  his  work,  and  matter  for  collective  intstniction 
is  more  prominendy  suggested.  The  number  of  lines  which  may  be 
written  without  being  offered  for  correction  may  be  increased  to  good 
and  careful  writers,  and  diminished  to  the  careless  or  nervous.  And 
thus  the  pupil- teacher  will  have  his  whole  class  well  in  hand;  and,  what 
is  most  important,  the  principal  teacher,  as  he  goes  his  ordinary  rounds, 
will  be  able  easily  to  see  whether  he  is  doing  good  work. 

22.  Class  Inspection  in  Writing, —  If  satisfied  on  these,  or  some  o 
these,  points,  the  inspector  will  then  look  to  see  how  far  the  pupil-teach' 
er  is  capable  of  giving  class  instruction  (as  opposed  to  individual  in- 
struction) in  writing;  that  is  to  say,  whether  he  knows  haw  to  draw 
from  the  work  of  each  boy,  as  he  sees  it  in  turn,  general  lessons  of 
warning  and  illustration  for  the  collective  benefit  of  the  whole  class;  or 
is  merely  capable  of  the  far  inferior  art  of  correcting  each  individual 
boy  separately. 

Every  teacher  in  giving  a  writing  lesson,  whether  on  slates  or  in  copy- 
books, ought  to  have  in  front  of  bis  class,  and  in  such  a  position  that  it 
can  be  seen  by  all,  a  black-board  for  the  purpose  of  this  class  instruc- 
tion.    If  the  lesson  is  one  on  slates,  from  a  copy  set  on  a  black-board. 
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the  teacher  should  have  before  the  class  a.  second  blackboard  fpr  that 
purpose.  When  he  observes  that  any  boy  .sits  at  the  desk  in  an  im-^ 
proper  attitude,  or  is  fiaulty  in  his  mode  of  handling  his  pen  or  pencil, 
or  of  forming  or  shaping  any  given  letter,  or  of  connecting  any  letters 
together,  or  is  too  slow  or  too  quick  in  writing,  or  has  any  tricks  or  unr 
desirable  habits,  he  should  (of  course  without  acrimony)  caU  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  class  to  such  faults,  and  show  them  how  they  are  to 
be  avoided.  Illustrating  with  his  chalk  on  the  black  board,  he  should 
show  how  each  faulty  letter  is  best  formed,  and  how  letters  should  be 
joined,  and  should  make  the  class  see,  by  actual  comparison  of  exam- 
ples of  good  and  bad  work  on  the  board,  what  is  the  standard  at  which 
they  should  aim.  If  the  inspector,  standing  by  a  writing  lesson  for  five 
or  six  minutes  during  its  course,  hears  no  word  of  collective  teaching 
addressed  to  the  class,  and  sees  no  use  made  of  the  black-board,  he  will 
of  course  expect  something  defective  in  the  pupil-teacher* s  training^ 
and  will  either  ask  him  whether  he  has  prepared  any  collective  instruc-* 
tion  to  be  given  on  the  copy- head  which  is  being  done  by  the  class,  or 
(at  any  rate,  in  the  case  of  a  third  or  fourth  year  pupil- teaqher)  will 
call  upon  him  to  comment  orally,  and  with  black-board  illustrations^ 
upon  any  defects  which  he  has  observed  in  the  work  of  the  class,  or  of 
any  members  of  it.  If  no  such  collective  instruction  has  been  prepared, 
or  the  pupil- teacher,  on  being  called  upon,  breaks  down  and  shows 
want  of  training,  the  inspector  will,  of  course,  make  this  a  matter  of 
remark  to  the  principal  teacher,  at  the  close  of  his  inspection  (see  §  62). 
As  one  important  part  of  this  question,  of  the  pupil -teacher's  power  to 
instruct  his  class  as  a  whole,  the  inspector  will  look  to  see  how  far  h^ 
has  advanced  in  ability  to  write  well  on  the  black-board.  This  writing 
on  the  black-board  is  a  distinct  art  from  writing  on  paper  at  a  desk,  and 
pupil-teachers  require  special  and  careful  training  for  it. 

24.  Summary  of  Points  in  a  Writing  Lesson. — To  sum  up,  the  fol- 
lowing are  briefly  such  points  as  an  inspector  will  bear  in  mind,  wheiv 
inspecting  the  instruction  in  writing: 

(i.)  Does  the  pupil-teacher  teach,  ox  does  he  examine  only? 

(2.)  Does  he  correct  mechanical  faults  in  the  scholars? 

(3.)  Is  any  scholar  working  with  a  pen  before  he  is  fit  to  do  so,  pr 
writing  small  hand  before  he  is  qualified  ta  do  so,  or  using  a  copy^ 
book  which  has  no  large  hand  in  it? 
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(4.)  Is  the  work  of  the  class  systematically  corrected,  so  as  to  regu- 
late ^^tf,  as  wdl  as  to  test  by  results  ? 

(5.)  Can  the  teacher  write  well  with  chalk  on  the  black-board? 

(6. )  Does  he  know  how  to  give  a  class  collective  instruction  in  writ- 
ing  f 

(7.)  Has  ke  prepared  his  lesson  f 


SELECTIONS. 

AMERICAN  CLASSICS  IN  SCHOOL. 

Horace  Scndder  in  the  July  Atlantic. 

The  deposit  of  nationality  is  in  laws,  institutions,  art,  character,  and 
religion;  but  laws,  institutions,  character,  and  religion  are  expressed 
through  art,  and  mainly  through  the  art  of  letters.  It  is  literature, 
therefore,  that  holds  in  precipitation  the  genius  of  the  country,  and  the 
higher  the  form  of  literature,  the  more  consummate  the  expression  of 
that  spirit  which  does  not  so  much  seek  a  materialization  as  it  inevitably 
shapes  itself  in  fitting  form.  Long  may  we  read  and  ponder  the  life  of 
Washington,  yet  fall  back  at  last  content  upon  those  graphic  lines  ol 
Lowell  in  Under  the  Old  Elm,  which  cause  the  figure  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican to  outline  itself  upon  the  imagination  with  large  and  strong  por- 
traiture. The  spirit  of  the  orations  of  Webster  and  Benton,  the  whole 
history  of  the  young  giant  poised  in  conscious  strength  before  his  tri- 
<umphant  struggle,  one  may  catch  in  a  breath  in  those  glowing  lines 
•which  end  The  Building  of  the  Ship.  The  deep  passion  of  the  war  for 
the  Union  may  be  overlooked  in  some  formal  study  of  battles  and  cam- 
paigns, but  rises  pure,  strong,  and  filming  in  the  immortal  Gettysburg 
speech. 

It  is  this  concentration  in  poetry  and  the  more  lofty  prose  which  gives 
to  literary  art  its  preciousness  as  a  symbol  of  human  endeavor,  and  ren- 
-ders  it  the  one  essential  and  most  serviceable  means  for  keeping  aKve 
the  smouldering  coals  of  patriotism.  It  is  the  torch  passed  from  one 
liand  to  another,  signaling  hope  and  warning ;  and  the  one  place  above 
all  others  where  its  light  should  be  kindled  is  where  the  young  are  met 
together,  in  those  American  temples  which  the  people  have  boik  in 
•every  town  and  village  in  the  country.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any  sin- 
gle voice  did  so  much  to  stir  young  America  into  sympathy  with  the 
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Greeks  in  their  rising  for  independence  as  Halleck's  Marco  Bozzaris, 
which  was  shouted  from  every  schoolhouse  in  the  land ;  and  while  older 
men  in  the  North  were  discussing  the  bearings  of  Webster's  Seventh  of 
March  speech,  their  boys  were  declaiming  from  the  schoolhouse  rostrum 
the  magnificent  burst  at  the  close  of  Webster's  second  speech  on  Foot's 
resolution,  ignorant  that  they  were  already  hearing  the  trumpet-call 
which  should  lead  them  on  to  death  for  that  Union  which  was  Web- 
ster's highest  inspiration.  As  men  grow  older  they  become  interested 
in  questions  of  government  and  politics,  and  are  ready  to  make  sacri- 
fices of  time  and  money  to  secure  certain  political  results,  in  which  their 
own  individual  interest  is  after  all  very  slight  and  vague.  This  is  prac- 
tical patriotism,  and,  despite  the  pessimistic  belief  of  those  who  are  en- 
lightened only  by  dramatic  situations,  it  was  never  more  at  the  command 
of  the  country  than  now.  But  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  from  such 
practical  patriots,  especially  when  they  remember  the  fervor  of  1861, 
-expressions  of  skepticism  as  to  the  continuous  existence  of  the  senti- 
ment of  patriotism.  Of  course  so  general  a  doubt  may  be  answered  by 
as  general  an  affirmation,  and  we  are  no  nearer  the  exact  truth;  but 
this  is  certain,  that  practical  patriotism  is  by  no  means  so  dependent  up- 
on considerations  of  expediency  and  personal  advantage,  or  even  duty, 
as  it  is  upon  the  undying  sentiment  of  patriotism.  As  well  might  we 
say  that  practical  religion  rested  only  in  a  sense  of  duty.  Its  springs 
are  in  love  of  God ;  let  these  become  dry  and  thoked  through  the  fail- 
ure to  hold  conscious  communion  with  him,  and  practical  religion  will 
be  but  a  barren  fig  treee.  Precisely  thus,  the  sentiment  of  patriotism 
must  be  kept  fresh  and  living  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  through  quick 
and  immediate  contact  with  the  sources  of  that  sentiment;  and  the  most 
helpful  means  are  those  spiritual  deposits  of  patriotism  which  we  find  in 
noble  poetry  and  lofty  prose,  as  communicated  by  men  who  have  lived 
patriotic  lives  and  been  fed  with  coals  from  the  altar. 

I  have  written  as  if  a  prime  advantage  of  making  much  of  American 
classics  in  school  lay  in  the  power  which  this  literature  has  of  inspiring 
a  noble  love  of  country.  But  in  the  spiritual  universe  there  are  no 
fences,  and  the  fields  of  patriotism  and  righteousness  lie  under  the  same 
stars.  Righteousness  transmuted  into  the  terms  of  patriotism  is  the  ap- 
peal from  lower,  material  good  to  that  which  is  higher  and  overarching. 
Now  our  schools,  with  their  close  relation  to  the  business  of  life,  demand 
a  reinforcement  on  the  side  of  spirituality.     They  have  been  more  and 
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more  secularized,  and  it  will  only  be  as  the  people  become  largely  at 
one  on  religious  matters  that  they  can  ever  recover  a  distinctly  religious 
character.  Meaawhile,  literature  and  music  remain  as  great  spiritualiz- 
ing forces,  and  happily  no  theoretic  differences  serve  to  exclude  them 
from  the  common  schools.  It  is  to  literature  that  we  must  look  for  the 
substantial  protection  of  the  growing  mind  against  an  ignoble,  material 
conception  of  life,  and  for  the  inspiring  power  which  shall  lift  the  nature 
into  its  rightful  fellowship  with  whatsoever  is  noble,  true,  lovely,  and  of 
good  report.  Mr.  Parsons,  in  his  thoughtful,  warning  paper  on  The 
Decline  of  Duty,'  strikes  the  keynote  of  our  present  peril  when  he  says 
"A  materialist  civilization  can  never  be  a  safe  one."  He  does  not  point 
out  the  preservative  forces,  nor  intimate  very  distinctly  to  what  we  are 
to  look  for  a  corrective  of  present  tendencies ;  but  in  the  same  number 
of  the  journal  containing  his  paper  is  a  glimpse  of  a  boyhood  which 
leaves  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  the  figure  of  a  "boy  reading 
Plato,  covered  to  his  chin  with  a  cloak,  in  a  cold  upper  chamber."  It 
is  not  so  much  in  the  story  of  that  life  that  we  are  to  seek  for  influences 
counteracting  material  greed  as  in  words  which  have  flowed  from  the 
lips  of  the  man,  whose  boyhood  knew  privations.  How  many  young 
minds  have  leapt  at  the  words, 

*  'So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 
So  near  is  God  to  man. 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  Thou  must. 
The  youth  replies,  lean''! 

How  many,  also,  have  felt  their  pulses  thrill  with  the  exultant  words  of 
that  declaration  of  independence, 

'  'Good-by,  proud  world !    Fm  going  home ' ' ! 
But  how  large  an  inheritance  of  spiritual  power  might  such  minds  ac- 
quire, if  the  golden  days  of  their  youth  were  spent  over  the  prose  and 
poetry  which  embody  a  life  of  high  endeavor  and  secret  worship ! 

It  is  from  the  men  and  women  bred  on  American  soil  that  the  fittest 
worxis  come  for  the  spiritual  enrichment  of  American  youth.  I  believe 
heartily  in  the  advantage  of  enlarging  one's  horizon  by  taking  in  other 
climes  and  other  ages,  but  first  let  us  make  sure  of  that  great  expan- 
sive power  which  lies  close  at  hand.  I  am  sure  there  never  was  a  time 
or  country  when  national  education,  under  the  guidance  of  national  art 
and  thought,  was  so  possible  as  in  A.merica  to-day.  The  organization 
of  schools  is  practically  complete ;  statutes  and  public  sentiment  have  car- 
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ried  it  so  far  that  an  era  of  criticism  has  set  in.  Meanwhile,  we  have 
now  for  the,first  time  a  perspective  of  national  literature.  The  rise  of 
new  men  and  new  methods  was  needed  to  give  the  requisite  fullness  to 
our  conception  of  the  art  of  the  older  school ;  and  as  we  move  aw^y 
from  the  dividing  line  of  i86i,  we  are  more  clearly  cognizant  of  that 
body  of  humane  letters  which  was  then  inherentiy  fixed,  but  needed,  the 
vista  of  a  score  of  years  to  become  defined  and  clearly  marked  to  our 
eyes. 

The  real  point  of  practical  reform,  however,  is  not  in  the  preference 
of  American  authors  to  English,  but  in  the  careful  concentration  of  the 
minds  of  boys  and  girls  upon  standard  American  literature,  in  oppo-: 
sition  to  a  dissipation  over  a  desultory  and  mechanical  acquaintance 
with  scraps  from  a  variety  of  sources,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  In  a 
previous  article  on  Nursery  Classics  in  School,^  I  argued  that  there  was 
a  true  economy  in  substituting  the  great  books  of  that  portion  of  the 
world's  literature  which  represents  the  childhood  of  the  world's  mind 
for  the  thin,  quickly  forgotten,  feeble  imaginations  of  insignificant  book- 
makers. There  is  an  equally  noble  economy  in  engaging  the  child's 
mind,  when  it  is  passing  out  of  an  immature  state  into  one  of  rational^ 
intelligent  appropriation  of  literature,  upon  such  carefully  chosen  classic 
work  as  shall  invigorate  and  deepen  it.  There  is  plenty  of  vagrancy  in 
reading ;  the  public  libraries  and  cheap  papers  are  abundantiy  able  to 
satisfy  the  truant;  but  it  ought  to  be  recognized  once  for  all  that  the 
schools  are  to  train  the  mind  into  appreciation  of  literature,  not  to  amuse 
it  with  idle  diversion ;  to  this  end,  the  simplest  and  most  direct  method 
is  to  place  before  boys  and  girls  for  their  regular  task  in  reading,  not 
scraps  from  this  and  that  author,  duly  paragraphed  and  numbered,  but 
a  wisely  selected  series  of  works  by  men  whom  their  country  honor?, 
and  who  have  made  their  country  worth  living  in. 

The  continuous  reading  of  a  classic  is  in  itself  a  liberal  education;  the 
fragmentary  reading  of  commonplace  lessons  in  minor  morals,  such  as 
make  up  much  of  our  reading-books,  is  a  pitiful  waste  of  the  growing 
mental  powers.  Even  were  our.  reading-books  composed  of  choice  se- 
lections from  the  highest  literature,  they  would  still  miss  the  very  great 
advantage  which  follows  upon  the  steady  growth  of  acquaintance  with  a 
sustained  piece  of  literary  art.  I  do  not  insist,  of'  course,  that  Evan- 
geline should.be  read  at  one  session  of  the  school,  though  it  would  be 
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exceedingly  helpful  in  training  the  powers  of  the  mind  if,  after  this  poem 
had  been  read  day  by  day  for  a  few  weeks,  it  were  to  be  taken  up  first 
in  its  separate  thirds,  and  then  in  an  entire  reading.  What  I  claim  is 
that  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  read  Evangeline  through  steadily  has  ac- 
quired  a  certain  power  in  appropriating  literature  which  is  not  to  be  had 
by  reading  a  collection  of  minor  poems, — the  power  of  long-sustained 
attention  and  interest. 

If  we  could  substitute  a  full  course  of  reading  from  the  great  Ameri- 
can authors  for  a  coure  sin  any  existing  graded  series  of  readers,  we 
should  gain  a  further  advantage  in  teaching  children  literature  without 
frightening  them  with  the  vast  spectre  of  literature.  Moliere's  doctor 
spoke  prose  all  his  life  without  discovering  it,  and  children  taught  to 
read  literature  may  escape  the  haunting  sense  that  there  is  a  serious, 
vague  study  known  as  literature,  which  has  hand-books,  and  manuals, 
and  vast  dictionaries,  and  cyclopaedias,  and  Heaven  knows  what  moun- 
tains shutting  it  out  from  the  view  of  ordinary  mortals.  There  is  a  deal 
of  mischief  in  teaching  young  people  about  literature  and  perhaps  giv- 
ing them  occasional  specimens,  but  all  the  while  keeping  them  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  real  thing. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  made  to  this  general  scheme  that  the  slow 
development  of  the  mind  requires  the  books  for  reading  to  be  carefully 
graded,  and  a  great  deal  of  very  minute  attention  has  been  given  to  se- 
curing an  easy,  natural,  and  progressive  grade.  It  is,  of  course,  appar- 
ent that  a  boy  who  has  mastered  only  easy  combinations  of  words  can- 
not at  once  be  set  to  reading  Thoreau's  Wild  Apples,  however  keen 
may  be  his  interest  in  practical  experiments  upon  the  subject  of  Tho- 
reau's  paper.  Grading  is  necessary,  and  it  is  entirely  possible  to  apply 
the  principle  to  American  classics  for  schools.  Not  literature  made  to 
order  to  suit  certain  states  of  the  juvenile  mind,  but  those  parts  of  ex- 
isting literature  selected  in  a  wise  adjustment  of  means  to  end, — that  is 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  gradation.  If  Hawthorne's  Wonder- 
Book  is  too  hard,  there  are  still  simpler  examples  of  Hawthorne's  sym- 
pathetic prose.  The  body  of  wholesome,  strong  American  literature  is 
large  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  keep  boys  and  girls  upon  it  from  the 
time  when  they  begin  to  recognize  the  element  of  authorship  until  they 
leave  school,  and  it  is  varied  and  flexible  enough  to  give  employment 
to  the  mind  in  all  its  stages  of  development.  Moreo^rer,  this  literature 
is  interesting,  and  is  allied  with  interesting  concerns;  half  the  hard  places 
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are  overcome  by  the  willin)^  mind,  and  the  boy  who  stumbles  over  some 
)ejune  lesson  in  his  reading-book  will  run  over  a  bit  of  genuine  prose 
from  Irving,  which  the  school-book  maker  with  his  calipers  pronounces 
too  hard. 

The  American  classics  have  litde  by  litde  been  making  their  way  into 
schools,  edging  themselves  in  sometimes  under  the  awkward  title  of 
Supplementary  Reading,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  year  will 
see  them  more  securely  intrenched.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  movement 
in  this  direction  is  corrective  of  a  somewhat  recent  condition,  and  en- 
couragement may  be  drawn  from  the  comparatively  short  life  of  the 
graded  reading-books.  Men  in  middle  life  remember  when  these  books 
first  came  into  vogue;  before  that  time  the  reading-books  were  made  up 
of  selections  from  standard  English  literature.  Many  a  person  has 
grateful  recollection  of  these  earlier  books  for  the  stimulus  which  they 
gave  to  a  liking  for  fine  literature,  and  certain  passages  in  Shakespeare 
probably  owe  their  celebrity  less  to  the  stage  and  less  to  the  popularity 
<^  the  plays  in  which  they  occur  than  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
read  and  delivered  by  millions  of  school- children.  But  with  the  great 
expansion  of  the  school  system,  and  especially  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
cities,  the  organization  of  schoob  became  a  prhne  consideration,  and 
with  this  organization  came  a  rapid  development  of  school-books  on 
the  side  which  most  readily  appeals  to  the  systematizing  and  mechanical 
mind.  Reading-books  were  finely  graded,  and  to  secure  this  supreme 
good  of  gradation  the  individuality  of  literature  was  subordinated. 
That  was  used  which  was  most  convenient  and  lent  itself  most  readily  to 
die  all-important  end  of  easy  gradation. 

We  have  gone  quite  far  enough  in  the  mechanical  development  of  the 
common  school  system.  What  we  most  need  is  the  breath  of  life,  and 
reading  offers  the  noblest  means  for  receiving  and  imparting  this  breath 
of  life.  The  tendency  of  our  schools  is  always  toward  an  assimilation 
of  the  common  life  of  the  country,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  they  will 
not  be  practical  enough.  Arithmetic  passes  into  the  making  out  of  bills 
and  the  calculation  of  interest.  Writing  gravitates  toward  business 
forms.  Geography  points  to  commercial  enterprises.  Reading  finds 
its  end  in  a  Sunday  newspaper.  But  the  common  life  of  the  country  has 
also  its  heroic,  its  ideal  temper,  and  it  is  the  business  of  those  who  have 
to  do  with  schools  to  see  to  it  that  this  side  is  not  neglected.  This  re- 
quires thought,  adaptation  of  means  to  end — organization.    To  secure 
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a  just  equilibrium,  we  need  to  use  the  great  power  of  reading,  and  ap- 
ply it  to  what  is  noble  and  inspiriting.  The  spiritual  element  in  educa- 
tion in  our  common  schools  will  be  found  to  lie  in  reserve  in  literature, 
and,  as  I  believe,  most  effectively  in  American  literature. 


EDITORIAL. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

I.  Arrangements  and  Management.  The  attendance  at  the  Chicago 
meetings  far  surpassed  that  at  any  former  gathering  of  the  Association.  It  was 
all  that  had  been  promised,  and  made  a  visible  increase  of  the  throngs  upon  the 
city  streets.  The  extreme  heat  of  the  season  affected  even  Chicago,  and  de- 
tracted much  from  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  The  management  of  the  As- 
sociation was  vigorous  and  efficient.  The  voice  of  President  Sheldon  could  be 
heard  far  beyond  the  range  of  that  of  most  of  the  speakers,  and  his  prompt 
and  business  like  arrangements  met  with  general  commendation.  The  sharp 
limitation  of  the  papers  and  debates  contributed  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
meetings;  for,  however  unpleasant  it  may  be  to  a  speaker  to  be  held  closely  to 
a  brief  limit  of  time,  it  is  uniformly  agreeable  to  the  listeners,  who  are  relieved 
by  a  change.  The  papers  also  under  such  an  arrangement  are  sure  to  be  terser 
and  more  pointed. 

The  impossibility  of  providing  general  meetings  for  such  a  body  as  the  Na- 
tional Association  has  become  was  made  sufficiently  apparent  at  Chicago.  Very 
few  speakers,  and  those  only  the  most  highly  gifted  and  most  constantly  prac- 
ticed, can  successfully  address  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  people.  The  speakers  at 
the  exhibition  building  did  not  reach  half  the  immense  audience  gathered  to 
hear  them.  They  could  not  do  it.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  strain  upon 
speakers  and  listeners  is  severe  and  unprofitable.  In  fact,  if  these  national 
gatherings  are  to  be  so  large,  it  will  be  wise  and  necessary  to  abandon  the  gen- 
eral meeting,  hold  the  gatherings  in  some  hall  where  speakers  can  be  heard, 
and  provide  overflow  meetings  at  which  the  program  is  repeated.  The  "in- 
spiration of  a  crowd"  becomes  depression  under  such  conditions  as  prevailed 
at  the  Exposition  Building. 

The  Railroad  Arrangements  caused  very  general  discontent  and  vexa- 
tion. The  causes  were  chiefly  three:  i.  The  refusal  to  allow  agents  to  com- 
mence the  work  of  stamping  and  certifying  tickets  before  Tuesday  morning.  This 
prevented  those  who  were  early  on  the  ground  from  dispatching  these  formali- 
ties, and  caused  an  oppressive  and  weary  throng  to  beset  the  secretaries  all  the 
subsequent  days.  2.  The  process  of  stamping  the  tickets  was  made  slow  and 
tedious  by  the  inquisitorial  examination  to  which  holders  were  subjected,  and 
red-tape  in  the  issuance  of  the  tickets.    A  clarical  force  of  one  hundred  and  a 
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corresponding  amount  of  space  at  the  Exposition  Building  was  necessary  in  or- 
der to  carry  out  successfully  so  elaborate  a  scheme  of  examination  as  that  pro- 
vided  for  those  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the  special  rates  advertised 
among  the  inducements  to  attend  the  Association.  But  after  one  had  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  at  the  railway  secretary's  counter  he  must  make  his 
way  to  still  another  crowd,  and  to  still  another  counter,  if  he  wanted  to  have  his 
ticket  prolonged  so  as  to  avail  himself  of  excursion  rates  to  other  points.  Here 
he  must  fix  the  very  day  of  his  return,  and  have  his  ticket  taken  away  from  him, 
marked  good  for  the  day  specified  only,  and  kept  to  be  called  for  in  Chicago  on 
his  return.  3.  But  still  more  vexatious  was  the  limitation,  not  advertised  be- 
forehand, which  made  his  return  ticket  not  available  until  after  the  final  meeting 
of  the  Association.  This  was  a  scandalous  outrage — a  device  to  prolong  the 
sufferings  of  the  throng  as  long  as  possible  and  then  send  them  home  in  as 
great  a  crowd  and  as  much  discomfort  as  possible.  We  know  of  several  who 
repudiate  these  conditions  and  now  have  in  their  pockets  the  return  coupons, 
which  they  keep  as  memorials  of  the  imposition,  having  purchased  return  tick- 
ets at  the  regular  rates  in  order  to  be  able  to  escape  and  fulfill  their  engage- 
ments. It  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  understood  that  it  was  necessary  to  be 
present  from  the  banning  to  the  close  of  the  meetings  in  order  to  be  accounted 
a  member  in  good  standing  of  such  a  body.  These  arrangements  were  so  annoy- 
ing that  many  will  hereafter  be  chary  of  the  special  rates  offered  as  inducements 
to  attend  such  gatherings. 

The  Council  Meetings.  The  discussions  of  this  body  were  of  average 
interest.  It  is  not  designed  to  be  popular,  and  the  attendance  of  those 
who  are  not  members  is  usually  quite  limited.  The  dicussion  of  the  relations 
of  high  schools  and  colleges  was  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  the  great  pro- 
gress which  is  making  in  this  matter  all  over  the  country.  Inhere  is  a  manifest 
tendency  of  these  two  classes  of  institutions  to  approach  each  other,  and  to 
establish  relations.  The  colleges  are  modifying  their  courses  so  as  to  meet  the 
more  practical  courses  of  the  high  schools,  and  the  schools,  as  the  number  of 
persons  looking  to  college  increases,  seek  more  and  more  to  extend  their 
courses  to  meet  the  wants  of  these,  and  to  meet  the  tests  that  the  colleges  set 
up.  Thus  the  courses  of  both  become  more  varied.  At  the  east,  where  the 
high  schools  have  grown  up  as  the  natural  heads  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem and  the  colleges  are  almost  exclusively  denominational  in  origin  and  thus 
apart  from  the  state  system  of  instruction,  this  growth  towards  unity  is  more 
noteworthy,  and  explains  the  wish  of  the  eastern  men  to  connect  the  high 
schools  in  their  historical  developments  with  the  old  academies.  The  discus- 
sion of  teachers'  institutes  was  not  fruitful.  It  seemed  to  show  that  we  are  not 
so  near  to  clear  views  in  this  matter  as  its  importance  demands.  The  purpose 
of  the  institute  does  not  seem  well  defined;  and  the  questions  much  discussed 
in  Wisconsin,  should  the  instruction  in  them  be  academic  or  professional, 
should  the  institute  last  one  week  or  more,  how  may  the  institute  reach  the 
community  most  effectively,  etc.,  were  debated  in  the  council.      The  teacher's 
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tenure  of  office  was  also  ineflectually  debated.  The  desirability  of  more  as^ 
sured.  tenure  was  conceded,  but  how  to  secure  this,  except  indirectly,  by  sweep- 
ing  away  legislation  which  stands  in  the  way  of  it  was  not  seen.  Satisfactory  growth 
in  this  direction  in  our  lai^  cities  was  noted,  and  the  fact  conceded  that  able 
men  would  not  be  induced  to  enter  the  profession  save  as  greater  stability  of 
position  was  assured  them.  The  paper  on  the  Relation  of  Mental  Labor  to 
Physical  Health,  called  forth  an  animated  debate.  It  turned  essentially  on  the 
assertion  that  the  chief  dangers  to  health  result  from  our  unnatural  processes, 
which  seek  to  compel  the  learner  from  without  rather  than  to  work  in  harmony 
with  his  nature.  The  discussion  drifted  to  the  desirability  of  securing  symmet- 
rical mental  development,  on  which  point  it  was  manifest  that  wide  diversity  of 
view  existed.  The  paper  or  report  which  introduced  this  discussion  was  a  very 
able  one. 

The  General  Meetings.  The  plan  of  dividing  up  the  topic  of  a  general 
meeting  among  several  speakers,  each  to  discuss  one  phase  of  it,  worked  well, 
securing  unity  of  theme  and  diversity  of  treatment.  The  papers  in  general 
were  pointed  and  the  discussions  which  followed  them  profitable.  The  first 
and  fourth  sessions  seem  to  to  have  proved  especially  interesting.  The  latter 
was  devoted  to  the  relation  of  the  university,  college,  and  higher  technological 
schools  to  the  system  of  public  instruction,  and  papers  of  the  Presidents  An- 
gell.  Strong  and  Hopkins,  and  Professers  McBride  and  Tomlinson  were  very 
suggestive. 

The  Exhibit.  The  Exposition  Building  was  well  filled  with  school  work, 
and  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  larger  or  more  satisfactory  coUec* 
tion.  It  was,  of  course,  mainly  from  the  West,  and  from  three  States,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin  and  Indiana.  These  States  had  large  space  allotted  to  them  on  the 
main  floor,  and  presented  varied  and  well  arranged  samples  of  work  from  all 
grades  and  kinds  of  schools.  Other  States  were  less  largely  represented,  but 
in  the  galleries  was  a  very  extensive  and  interesting  display  from  the  East. 
Some  general  features  seem  to  us  worthy  of  special  comment.  Tendencies  re- 
veal themselves  in  such  exhibits.  We  were  impresses  with  the  extent  to  which 
modeling  is  developing  in  the  schools.  Samples  of  the  work  were  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  building,  coming  from  all  sorts  of  schools.  Apparently  the 
Normal  schools  lead  off  in  this,  but  many  city  schools  in  various  grades,  art 
schools,  schools  for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  industrial  schools  and  so  on  showed 
work  of  this  sort.  Work  in  colors  seems  to  be  gaining  an  entrance  at  both  ends 
of  the  system,  although,  apparently,  not  to  a  large  extent  as  yet.  In  the  high 
schools  it  belongs  to  the  training  in  art,  but  in  the  primary  grades  is  used  pure- 
ly as  a  means  of  cultivating  the  color  sense  and  taste,  and  augmenting  the  in- 
terest of  the  children  in  graphics.  Will  the  movement  spread  and  justify  itself 
as  an  element  of  general  education  ?  Drawing,  of  course,  is  everywhere,  and 
is  firmly  established.  It  is  making  its  way  into  the  district  scIkx^s,  having  ooor 
quored  those  of  the  cities  and  villages.  There  are  tendencies  observable  in  this 
work.    The  aim  is,  on  the  whole,  as  it  ought  to  be,  mdustrial,  but  mechanical 
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drawing,  or  drawing  for  mechanical  construction  seems  to  be  gaining.  Object 
drawing  also  in  the  lower  grades  appears  to  be  gaining  upon  the  practice  of 
copying,  so  generally  relied  upon  in  the  beginning  heretofore.  It  is  certainly 
higher  and  more  rational  work,  and  demands  more  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  also  the  tendency  to  turn  drawing  to  account, 
in  other  branches  of  study,  especially  in  the  natural  sciences.  In  Botany,  Phys* 
ics  and  Physiology  especially  the  practice  may  be  said  to  have  become  quite 
general.  More  and  more  these  drawings,  especially  in  Botany,  seem  to  be- 
made  directly  from  the  objects  instead  of  from  the  engravings  in  the  text-books. 
In  some  instances  we  noticed  that  these  illustrative  drawings  were  said  to  have 
been  made  directly  from  objects  by  pupils  who  had  received  no  previous  train- 
ing in  drawing.  The  results  were  certainly  creditable,  and  the  practice  may 
be  worth  the  attention  of  teachers  who  have  supposed  success  impossible  un- 
der such  conditions. 

The  exhibit  of  industrial  products  from  the  common  school  was  not  large,  in- 
deed was  very  meagre,  and  left  the  impression,  which  probably  corresponds 
pretty  closely  to  the  fact  that  as  yet  the  public  schools  have  attempted  very 
little  in  this  line.  The  display  of  wood  work  from  the  Eau  Claire  schools  was 
the  most  extensive  and  interesting  public  school  work  in  this  line  which  we  ob- 
served. Examination  papers  were  abundant,  and  of  course  of  various  grades 
of  excellence.  A  careful  report  upon  these  might  be  made  both  interesting  and 
profitable.  An  ingenious  person  might  from  them  prepare  a  companion  piece  to 
Mark  Twain's '  'English  as  She  is  Taught,  "which  might  be  appropriately  named  af- 
ter the  style  of  that  paper  *  *  Examination  as  She  is  Conducted. ' '  Questions  could 
easily  be  culled  quite  as  inept  and  amusing  as  the  now  famous  answers  of  pu- 
pils, and  more  significant  and  instructve.  If  pains  were  takeri  to  classify  these 
questions,  so  as  to  show  the  prevalent  errors  of  examiners,  the  essay  would  be 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  studies  on  the  Art  of  Teaching.  What  egregious 
errors  in  this  work  of  examination  are  made,  not  only  by  teachers,  but  by  su- 
perintendents and  other  officers!  Indeed,  unless  our  customs  are  changed  so- 
that  examinations  will  play  a  much  less  important  roll  in  our  affairs  than  they  do* 
at  present — and  we  see  no  reason  to  expect  such  a  change  —  there  is  imperative 
necessity  that  we  all,  teachers  and  superintendents,  diligently  and  thoroughly, 
study  the  art  of  examining. 

We  shall  take  some  other  occasion  to  speak  more  at  length  of  the  Wisconsin ^ 
exhibit.  This  was  large  and  very  creditable.  The  absence  of  anything  from  Mil- 
waukee, and  many  other  prominent  cities,  and  the  State  University,  was  regretted, . 
but  notwithstanding  this  the  State  has  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  what  was 
done.  The  Normal  Schools  at  Platteville,  Whitewater  and  Oshkosh  ;  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  that  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  two  Industrial  Schools,  made  excellent 
cixhibits.  Calumet,  Sheboygan  and  Sauk  counties  sent  large  and  instructive 
displays.  We  have  heard  the  opinion  expressed  that  Sauk  county  sent,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  satisfactory  county  exhibit  in  the  exposition.     The  cities  of 

Janesville,  Whitewater,  Marinette,  Fond  du  Lac,  Eau  Claire,  Fort  Atktnson,^ 
Vot.  XVII.,  Ho.  8.-8. 
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Rhinelander,  and  others,  were  also  admirably  represented.  We  were  especially 
glad  to  see  the  county  exhibits,  containing  as  they  did  samples  of  the  work  of 
the  country  schools,  and  showing  that  the  spirit  of  progress  and  self-help  was 
developing  among  them.  Some  of  the  means  of  instruction  and  illustration 
made  in  and  for  these  schools  seemed  to  us  exceedingly  suggestive  of  pos^bil* 
ities  in  this  line  when  we  shall  have  secured  competent  and  wide-awake  teach- 
ers for  the  country  schools.  The  Wisconsin  exhibit  is,  we  understand,  to  be 
set  up  in  the  Milwaukee  Exposition  this  fall,  and  we  hope  that  mapy  teachers 
of  this  State  will  be  able  to  examine  it  there. 

General  Notes.  More  than  one  teacher  has  said  to  us,  *' owing  to  the 
railroad  ticket  arrangements  I  was  not  able  to  do  much  at  the  National  Associa- 
tion but  look  over  the  exhibit,  but  this  paid  me  for  the  trip." — ^The  distributors 
of  circulars  and  papers,  and  the  sellers  of  pencil-sharpeners  and  other  triflles 
were  kept  from  the  public  halls,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  those  who  wished  to 
enjoy  the  meetings. — ^The  Association  seems  to  have  made  a  favorable  impres- 
sion upon  the  Metropolis  of  the  west,  if  we  may  Judge  from  the  comments  of 
the  daily  press.  The  size  of  the  gathering  commanded  attention,  and  the  digni- 
ty, reputation  and  ability  of  many  of  the  leaders  seem  to  have  repressed  in 
some  measure  the  flippancy  of  the  reporters.  The  usual  stale  jokes  about 
''the  school-marms"  were  of  course  indulged  in,  but  the  meetings  were  well 
reported  and  the  comment  upon  them  was  encouraging. — Aaron  Gove,  of  Col- 
orado, was  elected  president  of  the  Association  for  the  coming  year.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  meeting  next  year  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco. 


The  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  in  Milwaukee  this  sum- 
mer was  both  very  enjoyable  and  profitable.  The  arrangements  made  by  the 
teachers  of  Milwaukee  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the  Association 
were  well  planned  and  carried  out;  a  social  gathering  with  refreshments  was 
provided  for  the  first  evening — a  most  agreeable  innovation  upon  the  practices 
of  late  years,  which  was  heartily  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  their  guests — 
and  an  excursion  upon  the  lake  for  the  second  afternoon.  The  presence  of  so 
large  a  body  of  the  city  teachers  at  the  sessions  was  also  an  agreeable  feature  of 
the  occasion.  The  papers  and  discussions  were  practical  and  animated,  and 
the  interest  as  great  as  usual,  notwithstanding  that  the  national  gathering  was  so 
near  at  hand  and  destined  to  be  so  much  larger  and  more  absorbing.  An  ac- 
count of  the  debates  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  number,  and  we  shall  hope 
to  lay  some  of  the  more  important  papers  before  our  readers  soon. 

May  we  not  reasonably  hope  that  the  election  of  women  as  school  ofikreis 
will  soon  go  so  far  as  to  give  them  a  place  on  our  rural  school  boards,  and  that 
the  indifference,  inefficiency,  narrowness,  and  stagnation  which  now  character- 
ize these  boards  generally  will  be  removed  or  overcome  through  this  means-? 
Gertainly  there  are  strong  reasons  why  women  should  have  a  place  oo  school 
Jboards.    They  know  more  about  children  than  men  do,  because  they  are  in 
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more  imhnate  communion  with  them.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  manage- 
ment of  young  children  falls  almost  exclusively  to  the  mother,  and  this  fact,  to- 
gether with  her  natural  affection,  makes  her  a  better  judge  of  their  needs  than 
the  father.  In  the  schoolroom  she  will  know  better  than  he  can  whether  the 
management  is  rationally  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  children,  and  whether 
the  instruction  meets  and  helps  them.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  rule  that,  both  by 
nature  and  by  experience,  the  mother  is  better  fitted  to  judge  of  a  school  than 
the  father.  There  is  a  further  reason  which  should  long  ago  have  attracted  at- 
tention. The  great  body  of  our  teachers  are  ladies.  The  great  body — yes, 
it  will  soon  be  correct  to  say  almost  all,  if  present  tendencies  go  on  unchecked. 
Within  fifty  years  teaching  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  men  into  the  hands  of 
women.  Whether  this  is  on  the  whole  a  gain  or  loss,  it  is  not  our  present  pur- 
pose to  enquire.  The  fact  cannot  be  disputed.  It  follows  that  women  as  a  body 
are  more  and  more  becoming  acquainted  with  teaching  by  practical  experience, 
and  men,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  as  a  body,  becoming  less  and  less  acquainted 
with  teaching  in  this  way.  Any  community  will  furnish  evidence  of  this  fact. 
Far  more  women  than  men  will  be  found  in  it  who  have  experience  in 
school,  and  the  disproportion  is  increasing  instead  of  diminishing.  This  con- 
stitutes a  distinct  and  cogent  reason  why  women  should  be  given  a  place  on 
school  boards.  There  is  a  further  reason  to  be  adduced.  The  men  who  are 
elected  to  school  office  neglect  their  duties  more  uniformly  than  any  other  class 
of  officers  in  the  country.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  They  receive  no  pay 
for  these  services  and  can  gain  no  political  advantage  from  the  faithful  discharge 
of  them,  unless  it  be  in  the  way  of  cutting  down  expenses,  and  experience 
shows  the  baleful  effects  of  this  sort  of  activity  on  the  part  of  officers  who  know 
nothing  about  schools.  The  correction  of  this  state  of  things  must  come  from 
the  election  of  officers  who  do  know  something  about  schools,  who  have  a  gen- 
uine interest  in  them,  and  who  because  of  this  will  give  them  the  time  and  at- 
tention necessary  to  make  them  really  efficient.  On  the  whole  are  not  such  per- 
sons more  readily  found  among  women  than  men  ?  The  reasons  then  for  be- 
lieving that  the  election  of  women  to  school  boards  are  the  following:  i.  Be- 
cause they  are  by  nature  better  adapted  to  caring  for  the  young  than  the  men. 
2.  Because  their  duties  as  mothers  tend  to  still  fiirther  develop  this  fitness.  3. 
Because  a  much  larger  number  of  them  in  every  community  than  of  the  men 
have  had  experience  in  teaching.  4.  Because  they  are  freer  from  political  influ- 
ences than  the  men  and  more  likely  to  give  such  duties  the  requisite  time  and 
attention. 

Mr.  Munger  tells  us  in  the  June  number  of  the  Century  Magazine:  "When 
education  turns  upon  and  is  determined  by  an  examination  instead  of  daily  and 
almost  hourly  contact  with  a  wise,  sympathetic  and  inspiring  teacher,  it  pro- 
vokes these  irrational  methods  and  defeats  itself  at  almost  every  point.  It  has 
not  even  the  excellencies  of  the  military  drill,  for  a  soldier  learns  the  manual, 
however  unwillingly  he  goes  through  it,  but  a  student  left  largely  with  his  text- 
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book — the  teacher,  a  rarely  appearing  phantom,  except  at  examinations,  where 
he  sits  clothed  in  the  black  robes  of  Rhadamanthus  to  determine  if  the  cramming 
has  been  efficient, —  this  is  neither  drill  nor  education,  but  is  rather  akin  to  the 
commercial  processes  in  which  the  young  men  will  soon  be  engaged — a  process- 
of  rapid  inflation  and  soon  following  disgorgement."  We  do  not  fear  that  this 
gopel  of  inspiration  in  teaching  will  be  too  much  or  too  strongly  preached.  Af- 
ter your  science  and  methods  of  teaching  have  been  made  the  most  of  it  still 
remains  true  that  the  personality  and  power  of  teacher  are  the  main  thing;  and 
if  it  were  possible  to  have  in  the  chair  of  teacher  at  all  times  a  man  or  womaa 
of  superior  attainments  and  character  this  would  be  the  most  desirable  thing. 
Teaching  in  the  highest  sense  is  not  a  mechanical  art.  It  is  the  uplifting  and  in- 
spiring power  of  a  superior  nature,  and  affords  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
the  highest  gifts.  But  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  letting  this  truth  stand  so 
as  to  shut  us  off  from  seeing  others.  The  examination,  for  example,  is  not 
therefore  to  be  condemned  as  necessarily  mechanicalizing.  It  also  may  be  vit- 
alizing, as  all  other  real  helps  to  know  and  measure  ourselves  may  be.  The 
point  that  Mr.  Munger  emphasises  is  not  the  negative  one,  that  examinations 
may  be  mechanicalizing,  but  the  positive  one,  that  all  true  education  is  vitaliz- 
ing, consists  in  reaching  the  spirit  of  the  pupil,  shaping  his  ideals,  guiding  his 
desires,  so  that  through  it  he  enters  upon  a  larger  life.  When  we  shall  have 
come  to  see  this  clearly,  to  act  upon  it,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  up  examin- 
ations, but  they  will  be  truly  subordinate  to  the  real  ends  of  teaching.  Cut- 
ting out  practices  of  whatever  sort  will  not  reform  our  schools  and  colleges. 
This  will  be  accomplished  by  dwelling  upon  the  ideal  of  education  until  this  be- 
comes clear  and  powerful  enough  in  us  to  shape  our  practices.  We  do  not  grow 
by  negations. 


OUR  DRAWER. 


A  DEFINITION. 


Dear  Sir: — **C.  F.  G."  in  the  July  Journal  of  Education,  page  336,  has 
evidently  been  puzzled  by  a  typographical  error.  "  Orditis  "  is  evidently  meant 
to  be  Orchitis,  from  Orchis,  testis,  and  itis,  inflammation,  a  not  unusual  metas- 
tatic manifestation  in  mumps.  W.  F.  B. 


THINGS  TO  THINK  ABOUT. 

With  what  mode  of  fertilization  is  irregularity  in  the  flower  associated? 

How  is  the  cross-fertilization  secured  in  Indian  com? 

What  is  the  so-called  ** Sulphur  Shower"  ? 

By  what  means  do  blue  violets  spread  so  rapidlr? 

How  are  nutgalls,  may-apples  and  the  like  produced  ?* 

In  what  family  of  plants  are  sieves  found? 
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"Who  invented  decimal  fractions? 
Why  is  buckwheat  so  called? 

What  is  the  Golden  Number  of  a  year,  and  how  determined? 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  "To  speak  for  Buncomb"  ? 
Why  is  it  not  painful  to  thrust  a  pin  into  the  flesh  just  above  the  knee? 
Why  will  a  blow  on  the  stomach  sometimes  stop  the  heart  beating? 
When  an  injury  to  the  nose  has  been  remedied  by  transplanting  skin  from  the 
forehead,  why  is  a  touch  to  the  former  felt  in  the  latter? 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

EDUCATIONAL  MOSAICS. 

Educational  Mosaics,  by  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Morgan.    Silver,  Rogers  &  Co., 
Boston;  274  pp. 

An  examination  of  this  book  gives  a  much  higher  opinion  of  its  value  than  a 
knowledge  of  its  plan  suggests.  The  title  is  well  chosen.  Brief  passages  re- 
lating to  education  taken  from  the  writings  of  more  than  two  hundred  authors 
are  here  brought  together,  without  note  or  comment,  and  without  any  eflTort  to 
snake  the  Mosaic  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject  or  subjects.  The  ex- 
tracts rarely  reach  two  pages  in  length,  and  are  often  but  a  few  lines.  They  are 
^thered  from  all  sorts  of  sources,  names  little  known  appearing  beside  those 
-of  acknowledged  masters  in  literature.  Most  of  them  are  from  writers  upon 
•education,  but  not  a  few  are  the  incidental  touches  given  to  this  topic  of  univer- 
sal interest  and  relations  while  their  authors  were  engaged  upon  other  themes. 
The  book  is  therefore  suggestive  and  inspiring,  rather  than  philosophical.  Its 
many-sidedness  is  its  merit.  The  same  thought  reflected  from  diffierent  minds 
OS  differently  suggestive,  has  different  shades  of  meaning.  Then  too,  the  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  same  question  are  presented.  Charles  Francis  Adams'  vig- 
orous assault  upon  the  college  fetich  is  followed,  after  some  pages,  by  Prof. 
Felton's  Eulogy  of  the  Greek  Tongue;  Parker's  Exhortation  to  Learn  by 
Doing  is  balanced  by  Payne's  Plea  For  Brains  Before  Muscle;  a  plea  for  man- 
ual training  finds  its  correlate  in  a  defence  of  culture.  It  is  therefore  a  varie- 
:gated  mosaic,  a  book  to  be  caught  up  from  time  to  time  for  its  chance  sug- 
•gestions,  or  to  be  referred  to  for  opinions  and  quotations.  Such  use  of  it  is 
^eatly  facilitated  by  its  indexes.  Of  these  there  are  two — the  first  a  table  of 
•contents  and  the  second  an  alphabetical  index  of  authors.  Another  is  needed 
— an  alphabetical  index  of  subjects.  The  volume  is  beautifully  printed  and 
tx>und,  and  is  just  the  book  to  lie  upon  the  teacher's  table  for  constant  consul- 
tation. 


— Twilight  Thoughts,  by  Mary  S.  Claude,  with  an  introduction  by  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  104  pp.,)  is  in  many  respects  an  ideal  child's  book 
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— and  the  best  of  us  never  cease  to  be  children  so  far  that  the  simple  beauty, 
and  pathos,  and  love  of  nature  in  these  stories  fail  to  charm  and  refine  us.  Mr. 
Arnold  suggests  that  "the  soul  of  Northern  Europe,  of  the  Germany 
of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  of  the  Denmark  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,"  is  in  their 
author.  There  are  fifteen  of  the  stories,  and  of  these  the  Bramble's  Story,  the 
Notice  to  Trespassers,  and  the  Plant  in  the  Tool  House,  have  most  pleased  us. 
Natural  scenery,  the  flowers,  birds,  and  brooks,  are  invested  with  human  sym- 
pathies and  become  teachers  of  the  truest  and  deepest  human  feelings  in  these 
tales.  The  book  is  edited  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Avery,  recently  of  the  Whitewater 
Normal  School. 

— The  Study  of  Rhetoric,  by  John  F.  Genung,  is  the  last  issue  in  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.*s  Monographs  on  Education.  The  author  sees  approaching  a  re- 
vival of  interest  in  the  teaching  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Colleges,  and  discusses  in 
what  way  the  study  can  be  made  more  useful  than  it  has  been.  His  suggestions 
are  excellent,  but  none  of  them  seems  to  us  so  pertinent  as  this:  "Good  writ- 
ing is  taught  fully  as  much  by  communicating  an  impulse,  kindling  a  love  for 
literature,  inducing  an  author's  attitude,  as  by  teaching  and  criticising  details  of 
composition.*' 

— FuNFTEs'  Deutsches  Lesebuch,  (Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,)  is  the 
final  book  in  this  admirable  series  of  German  Readers  for  school  use.  It  is  in 
plan  and  execution  like  the  familiar  reading  books  of  our  schools,  except  that 
the  selections  are  from  German  instead  of  English  classic  authors.  Espedally 
noteworthy  are  the  brief  sketches  of  literary  history  scattered  through  the  book 
at  regular  intervals,  which,  taken  together,  make  a  suggestive  outline  of  the  lit- 
erary development  of  the  nation.  The  plan  might  profitably  be  adopted  by  the 
makers  of  readers  for  American  children.  The  exercises  in  German  composi- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  volume  are  also  admirably  planned. 

— The  House  I  Live  In,  (Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  96  pp.,)  is  a  very  sim- 
ple primer  of  Hygiene,  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  very  young  children. 
The  matter  is  well  selected,  told  in  an  interesting  manner,  and  illustrated  by  ap- 
propriate anecdotes  and  examples.  It  seems  to  us  an  excellent  solution  of  the 
questions,  how  and  what  shall  we  teach  in  this  subject  to  primary  children. 

— Gilman's  Historical  Readers,  Nos.  i,  2  and  3,  (Interstate  Publishing 
Co.,  36,  48,  and  6octs.,)  present,  in  a  most  engaging  form,  the  history  of  our 
,  country  for  young  readers.  The  author  is  well  well  known  for  his  literary  skill, 
and  he  has  thought  his  work  important  enough  to  consult  original  authorities  in 
its  preparation  and  to  bestow  great  pains  upon  the  selection  of  his  material. 
The  result  is  an  admirable,  simple  and  interesting  narrative,  giving  a  clear  oat- 
line  of  the  history  of  this  country,  exhibiting  the  causes  and  results  rather  than 
the  minute  details,  and  dwelling  upon  the  most  essential  points,  so  as  to  give 
clear  views  of  the  progress  of  events.  The  books  have  also  been  careftiBy 
graded  as  readers,  and  each  volume  covers  an  important  and  distinct  period,  as 
the  titles  sufficiently  indicate:  The  discovery  and  exploration  of  Amerioi;  the 
colonization  of  America;  the  making  of  the  nation.    We  heartily  comiaend  the 
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books  to  the  attention  of  teachers,  and  endorse  the  plan  of  giving  the  child  his 
first  introduction  to  history  through  the  reading  class,  rather  than  through  thb 
formal  recitation. 

—  Practical  Rhetoric  AND  Composition,  by  Albert  N.  Raub,  (Raub  & 
Co. I  Philadelphia;  320  pp.,  S1.20,)  aims  to  be  not  only  a  manual  of  rhetorical 
theory  but  also  a  practical  drill  book  for  developing  skill  in  the  application  of 
the  principles  learned.  There  are  really  three  parts  of  the  treatise.  The  first 
discusses  capital  letters,  punctuation,  and  letter- writing;  the  second  rhetoric; 
the  third  composition.  But  what  is  practical  rhetoric,  if  it  is  not  composition?* 
will  naturally  be  asked.  Really  the  distinction  is  trivial.  What  we  find  under 
that  head  are  the  usual  directions  as  to  invention,  the  parts  of  a  composition,  and 
the  kinds  of  composition.  Of  most  of  these  directions  we  are  inclined  to  say 
that  an  ounce  of  mother  wit  is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  doctrine.  In  the 
book  before  us  vei  y  litde  space  is  given  to  this  department,  while  much  is  de- 
voted to  examples  and  exercises  in  diction,  and  the  study  of  figurative  language. 
The  exercises  are  in  general  well  devised  and  valuable.  But  the  text  is  too 
d(^^matic  in  form,  and  too  completely  divided  up  into  recitable  portions  to  be  sug- 
gestive and  inspiring,  as  we  should  prefer  to  have  a  book  on  rhetoric — there 
are  few  such. 

— Sheldon's  Elements  of  Algebra,  (Sheldon  &  Co.  364  pp.,)  covers  all 
the  topics  usually  treated  in  elementary  algebras,  and  is  so  planned  that,  by  the 
addition  of  further  topics  at  the  close  of  the  book,  a  complete  algebra  will  be 
produced.  This  the  publishers  promise  the  present  summer.  The  book  is  not 
simply  a  revised  edition  of  a  former  publication,  but  is  a  new  work  upon  a  new^ 
plan.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  plan  will  be  found  to  be  these:  The  sys- 
tematic treatment  of  algebra,  in  the  beginning,  as  literal  arithmetic;  the  great 
simplicity  of  the  treatment;  and  the  liberal  supply  of  examples  properly  graded. 
General  demonstrations  have  been  entirely  omitted  from  the  earlier  part,  as  un- 
necessary and  unprofitable  to  the  beginner;  and  throughout  lengthy  and  un- 
necessary  explanations  have  been  excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  rationalizing 
of  processes  has  been  sought  through  the  analogies  of  arithmetic.  The  progress 
of  the  learner  will  be  thus  more  easy,  and  perhaps  he  will  learn  as  well  to  rea- 
son algebraically  as  by  the  more  common  methods  —  of  this  experience  must 
be  the  test. 

—  Advanced  Grammar  and  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  by  Calvin  Patter- 
son,  (Sheldon  &  Co.,  399  pp.,)  contains  a  tolerably  full  presentation  of  the- 
principles  of  English  Grammar  with  abundant  illustrative  exercises.  It  is  de- 
signed for  high  school  classes,  and  its  treatment  ens,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of 
fullness.  Somewhat  more  than  fifty  pages  at  the  close  are  devoted  to  a  con- 
cise treatment  of  the  elementary  principles  of  rhetoric. 

—C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  issues  in  a  small  pamphlet  the  recommen- 
dations and  course  of  course  in  Science  for  Elementary  Schools,  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  for  the  St.  Louis  schools,  and  contained  in  his 
report  as  superintendent  for  the  year  1871,  and  again  in  1879.    The  interest  audi 
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-value  of  this  report  have  been  generally  conceded,  and  its  publication  in  this 
rcheap  and  convenient  form  is  timely. 

—  Manual  of  Penmanship,  by  A.  Persing,  (  25c.,)  gives  a  rambling  talk  on 
-penmanship,  in  the  course  of  which  the  author  explains  his  theory  of  the  move- 
ments and  lines  used  in  writing.  His  plan  is  exceedingly  simple,  as  indeed,  is 
ihe  subject  to  which  it  relates,  and  much  more  talk  and  theorizing  on  it  is  prev- 
alent than  the  subject  requires  or  justifies. 

—  We  have  received  the  Fortv-Fif-th  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  op 
Education  of  the  City  of  New  York.  This  statement  by  the  city  superin- 
tennent  arrests  attention:  "  A  large  part  of  our  pupils  hear  no  English,  or  at 
most  a  very  limited  or  faulty  English,  at  home.  The  one  fact  that  four  fifths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  of  foreign  parentage,  is  sufficiently  indicative  in 
in  this  connection." 

— Announcements. — Ginn  &  Co.  announce  "A  Practical  Rhetoric,"  by 
John  F.  Genung,  which  will  be  simple,  original,  and  practical.  Also,  a  revised 
edition  of  D.  H.  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English  History,  a  very  ad- 
mirable compendium.  Also  a  treatise  on  Plane  Surveying,  by  Daniel  Carhart 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  announce  Industrial  Instruction,  by  Robert  Seidel,  of  Mol- 
lis, Switzerland. 


A  BUNCH  OF  SPECIAL  MONTHLIES. 

Small  monthlies  devoted  to  special  subjects  are  multiplying,  and  evidently 
liave  found  a  public  interested  in  them.  Is  not  the  reading  of  such  journals  a 
natural  and  useful  way  of  keeping  up  withi  a  hobby  ?  The  lover  of  gardening 
and  flowers  will  find  Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  always  fresh, 
varied  and  useful.  We  know  of  no  means  of  keeping  up  with  flower  gardening 
in  all  its  phases  to  be  preferred  to  this  monthly;  |i. —  Civics  is  the  organ  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Civics,  taking  the  place  of  the  Citizen,  It  contains  fifty- 
six  pages,  and  discusses  topics  connected  with  the  Philosophy  and  Teaching  of 
Government;  83  Cedar  street,  N.  Y.;  %i. —  The  Stviss  Cross  \s  a  successful  en- 
deavor to  make  a  scientific  magazine  for  young  people.  Its  articles  are  varied 
.and  entertaining,  never  descending  to  childishness  while  well  adapted  to  interest 
and  instruct  intelligent  and  wide  awake  boys  twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards. 
It  is  up  with  the  times,  and  full  of  fresh  information.  $1.50;  N.  D.  C.  Hodges, 
New  York. —  The  Hofne  and  School  Supplement  %x^^  out  of  The  School  Sup- 
plement, which  aimed  to  supply  exercises  and  helps  for  the  school  room,  such 
as  all  elementary  teachers  want  and  like  to  find  already  prepared  to  their  hands. 
This  feature  has  been  retained,  and  the  magazine  enlarged  to  include  lectures, 
essays,  biographies,  and  sketches,  with  hints  for  home  life;  I1.50. —  ^>ress\%^ 
new  candidate  for  public  favor.  It  is  "  Devoted  to  the  Practical  and  Beautiful 
in  Women's  and  Children's  Clothing,"  and  is  edited  by  Annie  Jenness  Miller. 
The  name  of  the  editor  sufficiently  represents  the  ideas  of  reform  to  which  the 
monthly  is  devoted,  and  the  three  numbers  already  issued  indicate  that  it  will 
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present  a  variety  of  useful  and  suggestive  articles  pertaining  to  dress  and  home 
adornments;  I1.50. —  Queries  has  for  its  special  feature  the  publication  of  care* 
iiilly  prepared  questions  in  various  departments  of  history,  literature  and  sci- 
•ence,  and  in  a  subsequent  number  the  answers  to  these.  Besides  this  it  gives 
an  agreeable  literary  miscellany,  and  collections  of  brief  and  pithy  extracts  from 
•distinguished  authors,  devoting  to  one  author  the  space  given  to  this  feature  in 
JSi  single  issue.  It  is  a  bright  and  progressive  publication;  $1. — Grammar  School 
is  the  title  of  a  monthly  magazine  of  instructive  reading  for  children  of  this 
jjade,  published  by  the  Interstate  Publishing  Co.  It  is  designed  for  supple- 
mentary reading  in  schools,  and  presents  stories,  adventures,  science  and  poetry 
^by  some  of  the  very  best  and  most  successful  writers  for  the  young.  A  very 
charming  and  instructive  miscellany;  |i. —  The  Acadetny  is  a  journal  of  second- 
ary education.  It  gives  thoughtful  and  vigorous  discussions  of  topics  pertain- 
to  the  work  of  academies  and  high  schools.  The  June  number  contains  papers 
•on  Latin  Philology  and  the  Teaching  Latin;  Is  Classical  Education  Practical? 
Some  Famous  Schools;  Is  Volapuk  a  Dead  Language?  The  Legitimate  Duty  of 
-a  Principal;  etc.     Geo.  A.  Bacon,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  |i. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

— A  pleasant  time  is  anticipated  at  ta  State  Normal  school  at  Winona,  and 

Platteville  on  the  nth  inst.,  when  a  re-  lately  from  Cornell  University,  has  been 

•ception  will  be  given  to  Hon.  J.  L.  Pick-  appointed  teacher  of  the  English  Lan- 

ard  by  his  old  pupils  at  the  academy  in  guage  and  Literature  in  the  Whitewater 

that  city.     There  will  be  a  banquet  and  Normal  school. 

social  gathering,  at  which  reminiscenses  _^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  Delaney, 

^of  the  old  times  will  be  indulged  in  and  ^^  Whitewater,  July  21,  will  bring  sad- 

former  acquaintances  renewed.  ness  to  many  readers  of  the  Journal. 

—At  the  examination  for  admission  it  cannot  come  as  a  complete  surprise 

to  the  bar  in  this  state,  held  in  Mil-  to  any.    The  pupils  and  teachers  who 

waukee   eariy  in  July,  fourteen  of  the  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  her 

twenty-four  applicants  passed  the  tests  ©f  late  years  as  a  teacher  in  the  Nor- 

^tisfactorily.    This  is  a  large  percent-  mal  School  have  watched  with  sorrow 

age.  only  about  one  third  of  the  candi-  and  admiration  the  brave  struggle  which 

•dates  having  usually  been  successful.  she  has  maintained  with  an  insideous 

—  Miss  Margaret  Conklin,  of  Milwau-  disease,  meeting  all  her  duties  with 
Icee,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  scrupulous  exactness  when  her  physi- 
•Geography  in  the  Whitewater  Normal  cal  strength  seemed  hardly  adequate 
-school.  Miss  Conklin  was  for  some  for  them,  and  always  bright  and  cheer- 
years  Critic  of  Practice  Work  in  this  ful  even  under  the  most  depressing  cir- 
school,  and  will  therefore  return  to  a  cumstances.  It  was  a  brave  fight,  and 
-familiar  field.  Miss  Sarah  E.  Whit-  it  was  bravely  ended.  The  year's  work 
itaker,  formerly  teacher  in  the  Minneso-  was  fully  done;  the   last  stroke  was 
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made,  the  record  complete,  all  things 
in  order, —  and  then  came  rest.  She 
has  been  connected  with  the  Normal 
School  since  its  foundation,  having 
graduated  in  the  third  class  and  imme- 
diately become  a  teacher  in  it.  This 
position  she  held  for  fifteen  years,  dis- 
charging its  duties  with  rare  acceptance. 
Her  influence  was  an  inspiration  to  the 
young  people  who  entered  her  classes; 
her  skill  as  a  teacher,  the  rare  disinter- 
estedness of  her  life,  her  thoughtful- 
ness  of  others,  impressing  themselves 
upon  every  one.  She  lived  not  for  her- 
self but  for  others — for  her  aged  father 
and  her  brothers,  and  then  for  that 
larger  circle  of  young  people  which 
met  her  daily  in  the  class-room.  She 
has  left  her  impress  upon  them — an 
ideal  in  their  lives  and  a  memory  which 
they  will  cherish. 

—  The  Board  of  Nonnal  Regents  at 
their  meeting  this  summer  voted  to  dis- 
continue the  arrangement  by  which 
Prof.  Andrews  was  employed  as  teach- 
er of  Gymnastics  for  the  Normal 
schools  of  the  State,  and  instead  to  al- 
low each  school  a  small  sum  to  be  used 
in  maintaining  physical  training  in  it. 
At  Oshkosh  a  special  teacher  in  this 
department  has  been  employed  during 
the  past  year,  and  paid  by  the  students, 
whom  the  few  weeks  given  them  by 
Prof.  Andrews  failed  to  satisfy.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  present  move  will 
not  result  vx  the  neglect  of  this  matter 
in  the  other  schools,  but  rather  in  its 
more  continuous  and  systematic  devel- 
opment. Out  from  the  Normal  schools 
will  go  influences  into  all  parts  of  the 
State;  and  the  necessity  of  physical 
culture  is  not  at  present  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated by  teachers.  How  many 
stooping  forms  and  shambling  gaits, 
how  many  hollow  chests  and  feeble 
constitutions  might  be  cured  or  im- 
proved in  the  public  schools  if  teachers 
knew  the  importance  of  attending  to 


these  things  in  youth,  and  what  to  do 
to  remedy  them. 

—  Mr.  Herl)ert  Jacobs  becomes  prin- 
cipal of  public  schools  at  EvansviUe; 
Mr.  Hogan  at  Rice  Lake;  Mr.  Gettk 
at  Edgerton;  Mr.  A.  W.  BUrton  goes 
from  Merrillan  to  River  Falls;  Mr. 
Dudgeon  from  Hudson  to  Menomonie; 
Mr.  C.  A.  Hutchins,  formerly  of  Fonddu 
Lac,  goes  to  Beloit;  Mr.  C.  A.  Goggin 
to  De  Pere;  Mr.  G.  W.  Witter  to  West 
De  Pere;  Mr.  A.  P.  Delaney  to  Colum- 
bus. 

—  Forty-nine  institues  are  provided 
for  in  this  State  this  fail,  and  they  all 
come  between  the  eighth  of  August  and 
the  twenty-sixth  of  September.  This 
necessitates  the  employment  as  leaders 
of  twenty  conductors,  besides  the  r^- 
ular  one  from  thes  Normal  schools,  and 
of  many  others  as  assistants.  All  the 
superintendents  press  to  have  their  in- 
stitute before  the  opening  of  the  schools, 
and  thus  crowd  them  together.  We 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  arrange- 
ment. It  ought  to  be  possible  to  hold 
institutes  through  October,  and  the 
later  ones  would  have  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  cooler  weather  and  closer 
proximity  to  the  time  of  school  work. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  possible  to  send 
the  regular  conductors  to  a  larger  num- 
ber if  the  season  were  thus  prolonged. 
Is  it  true  that  the  country  schools  be- 
gin the  first  of  October  as  a  general 
rule  1  And,  further,  is  it  true  that  the 
institutes  are  so  slightly  appreciated  in 
Wisconsin  that  they  cannot  be  held  in 
term  time,  as  they  are  in  other  States*? 
We  do  not  think  this  is  true,  but  that 
practice  has  been  drifting  to  the  con- 
centration in  the  summer  months,  which 
is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable. 
Shall  we  have  a  change? 

—  A  new  school  building  is  in  process 
of  erection  in  the  Sixth  ward  in  La 
Crosse,  which  is  to  be  67x40  feet  and 
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to  contain  four  school  rooms.  The  ar- 
rangements for  heating  and  ventilation 
will  be  of  the  most  approved  kind. 

—  The  Manitowoc  Pilot  says: 
"School  boards  are  becoming  ex- 
treemely  cautious  about  engaging  teach- 
ers not  holding  certificates  valid  for  the 
terms  they  intend  to  teach.  Having 
been  possessor  of  a  certificate  does  not 
satisfy  them.  This  is  praiseworthy  cau- 
tion and  should  be  a  hint  to  teachers  to 
attend  those  examinations  held  some- 
time before  the  school  year  opens. 
School  boards  are  also  very  largely  fix- 
ing wages  on  the  grades  of  certificate. 
Another  stept  in  the  right  direction." 

—  A  new  school  building  is  to  be 
erected  immediately  in  the  Tenth  ward 
in  Janesville.  It  is  much  needed,  the  old 
building  being  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  ward  and  in  an  unsafe  condition. 

—  The  rules  of  the  Portage  School 
Board  prohibit  the  employment  of  any 
person  as  teacher  in  the  city  schools 
who  has  not  had  at  least  three  terms 
experience  in  teaching. 

—  The  New  ^n^^xiA  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation comments  thus  upon  the  edu- 
cational exhibit  at  Chicago: '  "  We  had 
thought  ourselves  reasonably  familiar 
with  the  work  in  industrial  art  and  its 
affiliating  branches,  but  we  confess  as- 
tonishment at  the  revelation  here  made 
by  attainments  of  the  art  teachers 
through  the  common  school  teachers, 
notably  in  the  Chicago  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  in  St.  Louis,  Colum- 
bus, Worcester,  and  Moline,  and  with 
many  of  the  results  in  the  University  of 
Illinois,  the  State  Normal  University, 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  Indian- 
apolis, and  the  Wisconshi  Normal 
SGiiools,  while  the  average  work  in 
every  Chicago  school,  in  every  Cook 
County  school,  in  most  of  the  county 
schools  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  is  of 
exceptional  merit.    When  one  realizes 


that  this  wealth  of  beauty  is  the  har- 
monious blending  of  the  results  from 
many  sections  of  the  country,  under 
varied  supervision;  that  it  is  the  fruit  of 
teaching  which  has  quickened  thought, 
inspired  skill  in  designing;  that  it  has 
matured  the  art  of  weaving  thought 
and  design  with  pen  and  crayon,  in  clay 
and  plaster,  in  wood,  tin,  and  iron;  he 
can  but  feel  that  the  American  school 
room  has  taken  great  strides  from  the 
aimless,  spiritless,  and  senseless  lining 
and  coloring  of  other  days  to  the  sys- 
tematic and  artistic  development  of 
power  in  observing,  sketching,  and 
modeling  from  nature." 

—  State  Superintendent  Thayer  has 
issued,  in  an  1 8  page  pamphlet,  the  list 
of  books  recommended  by  him  for  pub- 
lic-school libraries  in  this  state,  and 
published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal.  These  are  intended  for  the 
use  of  school  officers  who  are  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  law.  By  the 
law  the  purchases  are  to  be  made  in 
July,  and  the  Superintendent  says:  *'  It 
is  desirable  that  the  selections  and  pur- 
chases be  made  at  as  early  a  date  as 
practicable,  that  the  books  may  be 
labelled,  recorded,  and  distributed  to 
the  districts  by  the  first  of  September,*^ 

— The  second  annual  circular  of  the 
Normal  school  in  Milwaukee  shows  an 
enrollment  of  forty-seven  in  the  Nor- 
mal department  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  in  the  model  school.  It  con- 
tains the  following  announcement:  "For 
teachers  of  experience,  principals  of 
village  schools,  county  superintendents, 
or  college  students  who  can  pass  a 
thorough  and  searching  examination 
in  all  of  the  work  of  the  junior  year 
except  psychology  and  the  discussion  of 
methods,  a  course  of  one  year  is  planned 
which  will  embrace  the  work  of  senior 
year  and  the  studies  excepted  above. 
It  will  require  ability  and  physical  vigor 
to  do  this  successfully." 
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— Supt.  Severin,  of  Calumet  County, 
says  in  his  circular  to  School  District 
Boards:  "My  experience,  with  teach- 
ers from  other  counties,  has  led  me  to 
deem  it  best  for  the  interest  of  our 
schools  not  to  endorse  certificates  from 
other  counties,  though  authorized  by  a 
law  of  1887." 

—  The  summer  school  at  Madison  is 
now  in  session,  with  an  excellent  at- 
tendance and  much  interest.  The  la- 
iboratories  are  open  all  day  and  are 
freely  used  by  the  teachers.  Most  of 
the  class  work  comes  in  the  morning 
from  eight  to  one  o'clock.  The  astro- 
nomical observatory  was  opened  to  the 
teachers  in  attendance,  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  heavens 
through  the  great  equatorial.  Presi- 
dent Chamherlin  has  directed  the  teach- 
ers in  the  study  of  local  geology,  and 
awakened  much  interest  in  the  subject 
His  lectures  on  surface  geology  as  re- 
lated to  geography  have  also  proved 
very  interesting  and  profitable.  Many 
of  the  teachers  have  also  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
Monona  Assembly,  especially  when  the 
program  offered  features  of  more  than 
usual  interest.  The  names  of  those  in 
attendance  are  as  follows:  C.  R.  Pick- 
ering, Muscoda;  D wight  Kinney,  Black 
River  Falls;  Hattie  Merrill,  Milwaukee; 
May  M.  Lakin,  Milwaukee;  Anna  £. 
Anderson,  Ft.  Howard;  I.  N.Stewart, 
Appleton;  Isabella  Welch,  Milwaukee; 
Charlotte  Bergwall,  Milwaukee;  Lilias 
Steele,  Milwaukee;  Fred  Meisnest, 
Branch;  J.  F,  Sims,  Colby;  Joseph  Free- 
hof,  Sigel;  T.  H.  Lage,  Pepin;  Jessie  C. 
Wilson,  La  Crosse;  A.  W.  Smith,  Wau- 
•watosa;  C.  J.  Caldwell,  River  Falls; 
W.  S.  Sweet,  Beaver  Dam;  Henry  D. 
Hesse,  Milwaukee;  £.  D.  Hopson, 
Eagle;  C.  F.  Cronk,  Stoughton;  C.  D. 
Kipp,  Alma;  G.  S.  Parker,  Janesville; 


George  E.  Keyes,  Janesville;  W.  R. 
Hemenway,  La  Crosse;  M.  E.  Terry, 
Cambridge;  H.  F.  Wieman,  Jefferson; 
Nancy  M.  Davis,  Oshkosh;  Sophie  £. 
Davis,  Winneconne;  L.  E.  Gettle, 
Edgerton;  L.  C.  Wooster,  Eureka,  Kan- 
sas; J.  E.  Hoyt,  Lodi;  J.  M.  Holzinger, 
Winona,  Minn. ;  G.  E.  Culver,  Vermil- 
lion, Da. ;  J.  H.  Terry,  Lake  Mills;  O.  E. 
Wells,  Appleton;  C.  E.  Lineburger, 
Evanston,  Ills.;  C.  A.  Chrisler,  Eau 
Claire;  H.  B.  Tidd,  Brooklyn;  Lucretia 
Scarborough,  Appleton;  C.  A.  Goggin, 
De  Pere. 

— Several  Circulars  of  County  Super- 
intendents are  before  us.  They  agree 
in  urging  the  adoption  of  the  course  of 
study,  in  calling  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  school  premises,  in  recom- 
mending the  purchase  of  suitable  ap- 
paratus, and  in  reciting  attention  to  re- 
cent school  legislation. 

— Supt.  Hoskins,  of  Jackson  County, 
says:  **In  securing  your  teacher  exer- 
cise great  care.  Examine  the  certifi- 
cate. A  limited  certificate  means  poor 
scholarship.  A  certificate  of  low  grade 
means  indifferent  scholarship.  Your 
cordial  co-operation  is  absolutely  es- 
tential  those  improvement  of  our 
schools.  The  incentive  to  secure  a 
higher  grade  of  certificate  and  a  better 
standing  must  come  largely  from  a 
promise  of  increased  remuneration  for 
superior  qualifications.  The  schools 
owe  no  unqualified  person  a  living. 
An  examination  is  not  retroactive.  A 
certificate  cannot  legally  be  dated  back 
to  cover  time  taught  previous  to  the 
examination.  Hire  no  person  who 
does  not  hold  an  unexpired  certificate 
for  the  entire  time  taught.  If  the  cer- 
tificate will  expire  during  the  term,  see 
that  it  is  renewed  in  time.  A  fi^uent 
change  of  teachers  is  seriously  detri- 
mental to  the  progress  of  a  school." 
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THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  INDUCTIVE  METHOD. 

The  air  is  full  of  talk  about  a  new  education,  the  ''new  education." 
Not  a  few  men  and  women  and  a  few  journals  have  accepted  it  as  their 
mission  to  preach  this  "new"  education  as  a  saving  gospel.  And  these 
all  seem  to  proceed  upon  the  assimiption  that  the  new  education  is  not 
a  rdorm  so  much  as  a  revolution,  that  it  b  not  an  outgrowth  or  evolu- 
tion from  the  old,  but  something  radically  antogonistic  to  it,  and  to 
wholly  supersede  it.  This  assumption  is  seen  in  the  vituperation  so 
freely  showered  upon  all  that  is  old,  in  the  sweeping  depreciation  of 
''second-hand"  knowledge,  and  the  courageous  assault  upon  "words" 
as  a  snare  and  an  obstruction,  a  "means  of  preventing  thought." 

Whether  we  turn  to  the  fiery  phillipics  of  Col.  Parker  or  the  enthusi- 
astic assumptions  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Ham,  or  the  solemn  pages  of  Secretary 
Dickinson,  we  are  confronted  with  this  wholesale  exaltation  of  a  won- 
derful new  philosophy  of  education  or,  at  least,  of  educational  method. 
The  vigor  and  confidence  of  these  new  crusaders  is  so  effective,  and 
mankind  is  so  fond  of  novelty  and  large  promises,  that  the  whole  world 
seems  to  be  going  out  after  them ;  and  the  catch- words  of  the  new  doctrine 
are  being  glibly  turned  on  the  tongues  of  many  who  have  but  the  most 
superficial  comprehension  of  the  ideas  for  which  they  should  stand. 
And  one  of  these  catch-words  is  "the  inductive  method."  The  great 
triumphs  of  the  inductive  method  of  reasoning  and  investigation  dur- 
mg  the  past  century  have  thrown  a  glamour  over  the  very  word  induc- 
tive ^  and  one  scarcely  dares  to  challenge  its  claims  when  carried  outside  the 
domain  of  logic  into  that  of  pedagogy. 

But  the  mere  institution,  by  this  Association,  of  a  committee  to  re- 
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port  on  the  ' '  Limitations  of  the  Inductive  Method ' '  is  one  of  many  signs 
that  there  remain  some,  at  least,  who  are  not  wholly  bound  by  the  spell 
of  these  phrases,  and  who  feel  that  it  is  tirade  to  subject  them  to  a  closer 
analysis  and  to  seek  the  true  scope  and  boundaries  of  inductive  presen- 
tation. It  could  not  have  b^n  expected  that  so  difficult  a  task  would 
be  actually  and  safely  accomplished  by  this  committee^  but  only  that 
they  should  present  some  rough  foundation  from  which  full  and  careM 
discussion  should  set  forth.  This,  at  least,  the  committee  regard  as 
their  function;  and  while  they  may  speak  with  some  positiveness,  they 
yet  will  offer  nothing  as  a  finality  even  in  their  own  minds. 

First,  then,  what  is  the  inductive  method?  Some  sort  of  definition 
is  essential  to  any  clearness  of  understanding  in  discussion.  If  we  ad- 
here closely  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  as  used  in  logic^  we  shall  con- 
clude that  inductive  teaching  or  presentation  is  that  which  proceeds  al- 
ways from  particulars  to  universals,  from  specific  fects  ta  general  tnitli^ 
and  principles,  offering  no  definition,  rule,  or  formula  tmtil  it  has  been 
derived  from  the  pupil's  own  observation  and  experience.  The  deduc- 
tive method,  per  contra^  starts  with  definitions  and  rules,  with  broad 
generalizations,  which  it  proceeds  to  reduce  by  the  process  of  logical 
division,  dropping  down  thus  from  universab  to  particcrlars.  This  is 
the  method  to  which  the  great  majority  of  text- books  and  systematie 
treatises  conform. 

The  inductive  method,  starting  in  observation,^  has  little  need  of  text- 
books, and  discards  all  authority  except  that  of  one's  own  feiculties.  The 
deductive  method  puts  forth  its  generalizations  as  by  authority,  and 
proceeds  later  by  illustration  and  application  to  vindicate  their  truth. 

The  term  *'  inductive  method,"  however,  has  come  to  have  a  wider^ 
or  rather  a  looser,  application  in  pedagogy,  and  is  often  confused  with 
terms  by  no  means  synonymous.  Since  all  induction  involves  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  observed  facts — for  there  can  be  no  abstraction  without  an- 
alysis— it  has  been  sometimes  assumed  that  all  of  induction  is  analytic, 
and  the  terms  **  inductive  method  *'  and  **  analytic  method  '*  are  used  in* 
terchangeably,  as  frequently  an  opposite  and  equal  error  is  committed 
by  interchanging  the  terms  inductive  and  S3mthetic;  whereas,  true  in- 
duction employs  now  analysis  and  now  synthesis. 

Again,  the  fact  that  induction  b^ns  with  observation  and  compari- 
son, and  that  so  often  of  material  things  and  their  relations,  has  led  to 
the  interchange  of  the  terms  *  *  objective  "  and '  *  indnctiver^^  that  which  is 
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incidental  being  identified  with  that  which  is  essential.  And  so  the 
terms  *  *  analytic  method, ' '  *  *  objective  method, "  *  *  developing  method,  *  * 
and  **  inductive  method,"  because  of  their  close  affinity  and  frequent 
coincidence,  are  tossed  about  indiscriminately;  and  all  alike  are  seized 
upon  as  the  watchwords  of  ''  the  new  education."  Especially  is  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  presentation  that  is  concrete,  that  starts  with  sense* 
perception  rather  than  the  reason,  that  rests  upon  experiment  rather 
than  reflection,  categoried  under  the  inductive  method,  no  matter  how 
often  deduction  is  called  in  to  help  out  or  shorten  the  processes. 

Since,  however,  there  can  be  no  precision  or  certainty  of  conclusion 
in  the  discussion  of  terms  used  so  loosely,  it  would  seem  wise  to  use 
the  word  inductive  in  the  stricter  interpretation,  as  applied  to  the  meth- 
od by  which  sciences  have  been  dbcovered  and  built  up,  as  opposed  to 
that  by  which  they  are  systematically  set  forth,  the  **  method  of  discov- 
ery" as  opposed  to  the  ** method  of  doctrine." 

We  are  not  charged  with  the  defence  of  this  method;  yet  we  must 
promptly  concede  its  great  value,  even  as  an  instrument  of  instruction. 
Even  those  who  reject,  in  its  full  application,  the  specious  generalization 
of  Condillac,  made  more  famous  by  Spencer,  that  the  genesis  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  individual  should  follow  that  of  the  race,  must  still  admit 
that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  correspondence  between  the  two,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  acquisitions  of  the  child.  And  no  one  who  has  given 
the  matter  much  thought  can  hesitate  to  accept  the  proposition  which 
Dr.  White  lays  down  as  his  5th  Principle  of  Education,  viz.:  **The 
primary  concepts  and  ideas  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  must  be 
taught  objectively  in  all  grades  of  school."  In  other  words,  there  are 
in  every  branch  of  knowledge  certain  fundamental  ideas  which  can  only 
be  possessed  through  observation  and  experience. 

Place  with  this  that  other  principle,  '*  The  mind  acquires  knowledge 
and  power  only  through  its  own  activity,"  and  we  have  two  important 
items  which  must  always  be  entered  to  the  credit  of  the  inductive 
method:  i,  that,  more  than  any  other,  it  secures  clearness  of  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  the  pupil;  2,  that,  more  than  any  other,  it  in- 
sures an  active  state  of  mind  in  the  pupil. 

These  things  are  true  even  of  the  modified,  hybridized  form  in  which 
the  method  is  usually  applied — for  a  purely  inductive  method  is  seldom 
witnessed  in  actual  instruction.  There  is  no  thorough  induction  by  the 
pupil.     The  teacher  places  before  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  few  facts 
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carefully  selected  and  arranged,  and  then  induces  him^  by  skillful  ques- 
tioning, to  make  a  guess  at  the  law  governing  the  whole  class  of  &cls, 
and  clinches  the  lucky  guess  by  endorsing  it  as  correct.  The  feet  that 
the  pupil  makes,  whether  sooner  or  later,  the  lucky  guess  is  clear  proof 
that  he  has  seen  the  few  facts  in  their  proper  light  and  sees  the  general 
principles  in  its  application  to  them;  though  no  logician  would  accept 
this  as  genuine  induction. 

But  granting,  heartily,  the  validity  and  superior  value,  within  large 
limits,  of  what  is  called  inductive  teaching,  it  is  still  lawful  for  us  to 
challenge  the  assumption,  not  seldom  voiced  in  these  days,  that  it  is  the 
only  valid  and  valuable  method  of  teaching,  that  its  field  b  the  whole 
field  of  education. 

The  limitations  of  the  inductive  method  may  be  considered  as  of  two 
sorts  or  classes,  its  logical  limitations  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
knowledge  to  be  taught,  and /rd^/^Vo/ limitations  arising  from  the  en- 
vironment or  the  general  nature  of  things. 

Under  the  first  head  we  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
branches  of  knowledge  which  by  their  very  nature  and  origin  forbid  the 
inductive  method  of  presentation.  We  see  that  induction  can,  at  best, 
play  but  a  very  small  part  in  mathematical  instruction.  The  elementary 
work  of  the  child  in  number  may  and  should  be  objective.  There  may, 
and  should,  be  a  sort  of  quasi-inductive  scaffolding  by  which  to  support 
the  rules  of  arithmetic;  but  beyond  this,  what?  Again,  the  fiicts  of 
history  are  wholly  a  matter  of  testimony,  of  authority,  **  second-hand," 
and  by  no  means  within  reach  of  observation  or  experiment  Any  at- 
tempt to  teach  them  inductively  must  be  only  a  sham.  A  savant  may 
study  political  economy  inductively,  perhaps,  but  a  youth  cannot.  A 
careful  analysis  of  other  subjects  of  instruction  must  reveal  the  fact  that 
induction  can  be  used  to  but  a  limited  extent  except  in  the  study  of  lan- 
guage, notably  the  mother-tongue,  and  the  physical  sciences;  and  even 
here,  as  in  physiology,  the  practical  limitations  are  great  to  the  ordinary 
pupil,  and  must  be  until  vivisection  becomes  general.  Moreover,  in  the 
physical  sciences  it  is  only  the  most  general  and  obvious  laws  which  will 
reveal  themselves  to  the  pupil  pursuing  only  inductive  processes. 

Turning  from  this  very  inadequate  consideration  of  the  logical  limit- 
ations of  the  inductive  method,  we  shall  find  its  sphere  of  operation 
still  further  limited  by  certain  practical  difficulties  which,  if  not  so  in- 
exorable as  the  others,  are  yet  seriously  obstructive.     It  must  be  ad- 
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mitted  that  the  method  is,  relatively,  very  costly.  It  is  prodigal  of  time; 
and  the  more  truly  inductive  the  work  is,  the  slower  the  progress.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  slowness  is  only  apparent,  the  gain  in  clearness  of 
conception  more  than  compensating  by  lessening  the  waste  of  miscon- 
ception and  the  necessity  for  repetition.  And  for  the  young  child,  the 
tyro  acquiring  his  first  stock  of  fundamental  concepts,  this  is  undoubt- 
edly true.  But  there  comes  a  time  when  the  deductive  method,  proper- 
ly supplemented  by  illustration,  is  far  more  economical  of  time  and 
teaching  energy.  The  inductive  method,  moreover,  is  very  costly  in 
other  wa3rs.  Fewer  pupils  can  be  cared  for  by  the  same  teaching  force, 
because  so  much  more  devolves  upon  the  teacher;  and  the  required 
outfit  of  apparatus  and  appliances  is  vastly  expensive.  The  modem 
ways  of  teaching  natural  science,  however  sound,  are  simply  insatiable 
in  their  pecuniary  demands.  It  is  only  richly  endowed  schools,  the 
schools  of  the  few,  that  can  command  the  requisite  plant  and  teaching 
force  for  genuine  inductive  teaching  beyond  the  most  primary  stages. 

Another  serious  practical  hindrance  is  found  in  the  fact  that  inductive 
methods,  whether  pure  or  modified,  make  much  greater  demands  upon 
the  teacher,  both  as  to  knowledge  and  skill,  than  the  older  forms  of  in- 
struction. The  less  the  teacher  is  simply  an  instructor  and  the  more  he 
becomes  a  guide  to  discovery,  the  greater  is  the  risk  and  the  more  seri- 
ous the  consequences  of  failure.  It  is  only  in  the  hands  of  thoroughly 
prepared  and  skillful  instructors  that  the  inductive  method  will  prove 
either  safe  or  profitable;  and  the  visible  supply  of  teachers  at  all  quali- 
fied to  administer  it  is,  and  must  be  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come, 
wholly  inadequate.  The  ordinary  teacher  essaying  a  method  which  he 
does  not  half  comprehend  and  for  which  he  is  not  half  furnished,  even 
if  the  method  itself  were  less  exacting,  must  sink  in  the  bogs  and  quick- 
sands of  desultoriness,  trivialty,  superficial  and  false  inferences,  and 
other  kindred  evils.  Before  the  inductive  method  can  enter  into  its  own, 
even,  there  must  be  a  great  advance  of  public  sentiment  both  as  to  lib- 
eralty  in  the  financial  support  of  education  and  rigor  of  exaction  con- 
cerning the  qualifications  of  the  teacher.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  see  great 
waste  of  time  and  effort,  much  *  *  over-elaboration, ' '  with  danger  of  re- 
actionary disgust  and  condemnation. 

A  third  consideration  is  that  of  the  relation  of  inductive  teaching  to 
books.  To  a  very  great  degree,  all  men  must  be  self-taught,  in  the 
sense  that  they  must  get  on  without  the  personal  guidance  of  the  living 
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teacher.  Where  a  great  mind  touches  a  few  by  the  inspiration  of  his 
personal  presence,  he  reaches  thousands  through  the  printed  word. 
But  the  thousands  must  know  how  to  be  reached.  By  no  means  the 
least  part  of  a  sound  and  useful  education  is  that  which  teaches  the 
youth  how  to  handle  books,  how  to  extract  their  essence,  how  to  apply 
them  to  one's  own  mental  needs,  and  which  gives  him  withal  an  appe- 
tite or  longing  for  this  silent  companionship  with  minds  of  all  lands  and 
times. 

The  inductive  method  by  its  contempt  for  all  second-hand  knowledge, 
by  its  discarding  of  all  authority,  its  dependence  upon  the  laboratory, 
tends  at  once  towards  a  disrespect  for  books  and  an  incapacity  for  their 
use.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  tendency  is  so  radical  and  so  in* 
separably  associated  with  the  method  that  a  complete  adherence  to  in- 
ductive teaching  must  involve,  in  the  long  run  a  decadence  in  the  lan- 
^age-power  of  those  brought  under  it,  reaching  even  to  dulling  of  lit- 
erary instincts  and  appreciation.  It  is  no  accident  and  no  misfortune 
that  the  world  is  so  full  of  books,  of  literature  as  well  as  science;  but  it 
would  be  the  greatest  of  misfortunes  to  have  these  rendered  less  useful 
and  effective  through  any  deficiencies  of  human  training,  through  any 
indirect  destruction  ot  the  inclination  and  the  power  to  draw  upon  what 
Prof.  Payne  has  so  well  denominated  the  capitalized  thought  of  the 
ages. 

Finally,  there  is  reason  for  asking  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  a 
training  largely  objective,  experimental,  inductive,  upon  the  proper 
training  and  exercise  of  that  important  faculty,  the  memory.  It  is  the 
fashion  nowadays  to  pour  contempt  upon  memory,  to  disparage  its  ex- 
ercise as  something  almost  disreputable.  This  discrediting  of  memory 
has  seemed  to  be  a  concomitant  of  the  advocacy  of  inductive  training; 
though  it  appears  to  have  outrun  the  positive  doctrine  of  which  it  b  a 
negative  accompaniment.  Not  only  does  every  apostle  of  the  new  cd- 
'ucation  feel  bound  to  take  his  fling  at  memory;  but,  what  b  worse,  the 
•whole  body  of  teachers  seems  to  have  become  affected  with  a  conviction 
•of  the  sin  of  memorizing.  It  is  a  bold  man  who  now  dares  to  admit 
that  he  ever  requires  his  pupik  to  learn  anything  by  heart.  The  pupils 
themselves  have  imbibed  the  comfortable  doctrine,  and  feel  themselves 
almost  affronted  if  asked  to  make  a  memoriter  recitation  of  anything. 
In  short,  from  a  blind  exaltation  of  memory,  verbal  memory,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  equally  important  faculties,  the  pedagogical  world  has 
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swung  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  an  exaggerated  and  almost  whimsical 
depreciation  of  it.  It  will  soon  be  time  for  us  to  begin  to  discuss  the 
decay  of  memory,  and  start  the  pendulum  on  its  backward  swing. 

It  is  often  asserted  in  a  plausible  way  that  this  age  of  books  and 
printing  has  no  longer  such  need  of  the  memory-power  as  former  times. 
Is  it  not  rather  true  that  no  age  ever  had  half  so  great  a  need  of  mem- 
ory -power  as  this  age  of  sciences,  of  diverse  and  multiplied  knowledges? 
The  true  question  is  how  memory  can  best  be  strengthened  and  made 
available,  how  its  abuse  can  be  made  to  give  place  to  its  nost  efficient 
use. 

And  is  there  not  danger  that  the  growing  depreciation  of  text -books, 
the  increasing  volume  of  talk  on  the  part  of  teachers,  the  lessening  of 
mental  tension  through  the  exaltation  of  sense-perception  and  a  diluted 
'**  induction,"  directly  tend  towards  a  permanent  weakening  of  memory, 
and  of  the  reasoning  powers  as  well  ?  The  thoughtful  observer  of 
much  that  is  now  lavished  upon  children  in  the  name  of  inductive  meth- 
ods and  pedagogical  reform  cannot  escape  such  misgivings  as  these,  at 
times. 

If  what  has  thus  far  been  presented  has  any  decent  degree  of  sound- 
ness in  It,  the  conclusion  follows  that  deductive  teaching  is  not  a  thing 
whose  abolition  is  to  be  sought,  but  that  it  has  a  large  and  necessary 
place  and  function  in  education.  The  real  problem  is  the  proper  co-or- 
dination of  the  two  general  methods,  which  are,  after  all,  not  antago- 
nists so  much  as  compliments.  With  this  problem  we  have  made  no  lit- 
tle progress  in  coming  to  see  that  with  the  young  child,  the  bc^nner  in 
all  knowledges,  the  objective  and  inductive  methods  must  predominate; 
and  also  in  the  recognition,  not  yet  exaggerated,  of  the  vital  importance 
•of  the  law  of  self-activity.  Taking  the  educational  world  at  large, 
there  is  not  yet  enough  of  inductive  teaching  in  it;  although  the  time 
ihas  doubtless  come  for  calling  a  halt  on  the  visionaries  and  extremists, 
'who  always  blow  the  loudest  trumpets  in  the^  march  of  reform. 

Let  us  have  reform  through  gradual  growth,  through  evolution  rath- 
•er  than  revolution,  and  hold  fast  to  all  that  is  good  whether  it  be  new  or 
old. 

Albert  Salisbury. 

Whitewater,  Wis, 


Time  never  respects  that  which  has  been  created  without  its  aid. 
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SCIENCE  INvELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  on  Science  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools,  presented  to 
the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  last  winter,  was,  by  motion  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  making  it,  referred  to  us  for  further  consid- 
eration. In  pursuance  of  this  commission  it  has  seemed  to  us  desirable 
to  add  to  that  excellent  paper  suggestions  upon  the  following  topics: 
I.  The  place  of  Elementary  Science  Teaching  in  the  Schools.  II.  Its 
subject  matter  and  the  proper  distribution  of  it  in  a  course  of  study. 
III.     The  aims  and  methods  of  it. 

I.  The  growing  conviction  that  some  systematic  effort  to  introduce 
instruction  of  this  sort  is  necessary,  has,  it  may  be  assumed,  led  the 
Association  to  call  for  these  reports.  If  it  is  not  attempted,  four  fifths 
of  the  children  enrolled  in  our  public  schools  will  leave  them  without 
having  anything  done  to  awaken  their  interest  in  the  subjects  which  lie 
closest  to  modem  thought  and  modem  life.  More  important  still  is  the 
fact  that  one  side  of  their  nature,  and  that  the'  most  closely  allied  to 
practical  affairs,  and  also  the  one  naturally  most  active  in  early  life,  will 
have  failed  to  receive  in  the  school  its  appropriate  development.  No 
excuse  for  further  n^lect  can  be  founded  on  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
posed instmction  is  new  and  experimental;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
thoroughly  tested,  and  its  practicability  and  utility  abundantly  demon- 
strated. What  is  now  needed  is  that  the  movement,  which  has  grown 
in  a  few  centers,  should  become  general — a  recognized  and  necessary 
part  of  ordinary  common  school  work.  In  the  slow  but  steady  adapta- 
tion of  school  courses  to  the  changing  needs  and  conditions,  who  can 
doubt  that  the  time  has  come  when  this  modification  must  be  introduced 
into  elementary  instruction  ? 

Where  and  how,  are  then  the  vital  questions.  Not,  let  us  say,  as  an 
addition  to  the  already  overburdened  course;  something  must  give  way  to 
it,  some  rubbish  which  we  have  outgrown.  In  our  judgment  what  is 
desirable  in  this  matter  may  be  successfully  accomplished  as  a  part  of 
the  instmction  now  known  under  various  names  as  object  lessons,  oral 
instruction,  language  lessons,  and  general  information-  lessons.  This 
teaching  exists  now  in  most  schools,  extending  generally  from  the  first 
year  in  the  primary  department  up  to  the  grammar  school  or  beyond. 
The  purposes  of  it  are  two-fold — to  develop  the  pupil's  power  over 
language,  and  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  common  things.     The  first 
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end  is  not  always  wisely  sought.  Language  is  but  an  instrument  for 
the  expression  of  thought,  and  that  teaching  of  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
wisest,  which  most  completely  recognizes  this  relation.  That  the  pupil 
should  have  thoughts  of  his  own,  and  then  express  them  naturally  and 
properly  is,  therefore,  the  ideal  of  this  training.  Much  time  b  now 
wasted  over  profitless  exercises  which  are  supposed  to  guard  against 
errors  into  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  few  persons  ever  fall;  so  that  the 
drills  are  but  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle.  At  other  times  there  is  an 
effort  prematurely  to  introduce  the  technicalities  of  grammar,  which  is 
of  doubtful  utility  and  accomplished  at  great  waste  of  time  and  labor. 
Such  things  are  quickly  learned  when  the  pupil  is  ripe  for  them.  Mean- 
time what  he  especially  needs  is  practice  in  expressing  himself,  at  first 
orally  and  afterwards,  as  he  advances,  in  writing.  He  needs  to  think 
and  then  speak — to  speak  his  own  thoughts,  and  to  grow  in  power  to 
do  thb  connectedly  and  systematically.  If  hb  errors  are  pointed  out 
as  they  occur,  and  referred  to  general  principles,  much  needless  work 
will  be  avoided  and  practical  skill  will  be  developed.  There  will  remain 
some  purely  language  lessons,  which  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  discuss. 

The  work  in  Elementary  Science,  then,  is  in  our  judgment  related  to 
the  language  work,  as  affording  the  matter  for  thought  and  expression 
for  a  portion  of  it.  If  introduced  in  this  way  it  will  not  add  another  to 
the  numerous  exercises  of  the  school,  but  simply  give  wiser  direction 
and  more  perfect  continuity  and  coherence  to  exercises  now  prevailing. 
It  oi^ht  not,  in  our  judgment,  to  usurp  the  entire  field  thus  described; 
about  one  third  of  it  seems  to  us  an  appropriate  share,  and,  if  wisely 
used,  sufficient  for  the  ends  proposed. 

II.  The  matter  of  this  instruction  was  well  oudined  in  the  report  re- 
ferred to  us.  With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  it,  we  suggest  that  the 
parts  numbered  I.  and  II.  may  be  undertaken  during  the  first  year  of 
school  life,  or  while  the  pupils  are  from  6  to  7  years  of  age.  During 
the  second  year  the  first  part  of  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature  may 
be  followed  as  a  general  guide.  In  addition,  as  an  invaluable  help  to 
the  right  method  of  work,  we  commend  to  teachers  the  small  pamphlet 
by  Geo.  L.  Goodale  '* Concerning  a  few  Common  Plants,"  published 
by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  in  their  **  Guides  for  Science  Teaching."    (15c.) 

For  the  third  year  of  school  life.  Part  II.  of  Hooker's  Child's  Book 
of  Nature  may  be  taken  as  a  general  guide.     Section  III.,  IV.  and  V. 
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of  the  former  report  may  appropriately  be  dbtributed  between  the  sec- 
ond and  third  years  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  paraj^^phs  (2)  of 
Section  III.  falling  more  naturally,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  third  year. 
Valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  management  of  the  subjects  in  this  par- 
agraph will  be  found  in  a  small  pamplet  by  Ellen  H.  Richards,  called 
**  First  Lessons  on  Minerals,"  and  also  published  in  the  ''Guides  for 
Science  Teaching. '  *     ( loc. ) 

For  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  school  life  the  third  and  final  part  of 
Hooker's  Child's  Book  may  be  followed.  As  a  guide  to  method  and  a 
help  in  devising  additional  experiments,  Cooley's  '*Easy  Experiments 
in  Physical  Science"  will  be  found  very  useful.  The  elementary  no- 
tions of  Chemistry  given  in  the  last  section  of  thb  book  may  be  advan- 
tageously added  to  the  outline  in  Hooker. 

So  much  regarding  chemistry  should  at  least  be  taught  as  to  enable 
the  children  clearly  to  understand  the  difference  between  a  physical  and 
a  chemical  change,  and  the  general  properties  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen  and  carbon. 

The  work  thus  oudined,  which  may  be  successfully  accomplished  by 
any  intelligent  child  before  he  is  twelve  years  of  age,  and  without  in- 
creasing the  burdens  of  school,  would  serve  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
great  body  of  children  to  the  world  around  them.  It  is  of  course  very 
rudimentary,  and  constitutes  only  that  elementary  stage  of  miscellan- 
eous work  which,  it  is  now  recognized,  must  precede  systematic  and 
scientific  study.  For  this  as  pursued  in  the  higher  grades  it  constitutes 
an  admirable  preparation,  and  if  properly  conducted  will  beget  a  desire 
for  it. 

III.  It  is  manifest  that  several  methods  are  possible  in  carrying  out 
this  instruction.  First,  the  books  indicated  may  be  learned  and  recited; 
second,  they  may  be  used  as  reading  books;  third,  the  matter  in  them 
may  be  read  or  recounted  by  the  teacher,  thus  affording  material  for 
language  exercises  of  various  sorts;  or,  fourth,  the  books  may  be  used 
as  guides  to  suggest  topics  and  some  ways  of  presentation,  while  the 
work  is  so  shaped  in  the  class  as  to  depend  mainly  upon  the  observa- 
tion and  inferences  of  the  children.  None  of  these  ways  would  be  en- 
tirely unproductive  of  good,  for  by  each  of  them  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
will  be  made  acquainted  with  interesting  suggestions  regarding  matters 
which  are  almost  daily  before  his  eyes.  That  will  be  a  strange  child 
whose  curiosity  to  see,  and  power  to  see,  and  habit  of  seeing  and  seek* 
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ing  to  explain  are  not  somewhat  stimulated  by  such  knowledge.  Bet* 
ter  be  taught  by  the  worst  of  these  ways  than  to  grow  up  in  that  dense 
^orance  of  all  such  matters  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  many  of  us  in  our 
early  years ! 

There  is,  however,  a  choice  of  methods,  and  we  have  arranged  those 
suggested  in  order  from  the  poorest  to  the  best.  The  first  will  with 
most  certainty  produce  dullness  and  dislike.  The  second  is  not  prac- 
ticable in  the  earlier  sts^es,  nor  to  be  preferred  in  the  later.  The  man- 
uals suggested  as  guides  present  much  matter  admirably  adapted  for 
language  exercises,  and  much  which,  from  its  very  nature  must  be  read 
or  told  to  the  pupil.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  ends  pro- 
posed in  thb  instruction  will  be  best  secured  by  the  general  adoption  of 
this  plan.  The  main  object  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  awaken  the  in* 
terest  of  the  pupil  and  stimulate  him  to  observation  and  reflection.  The 
earlier  work  on  plants  is  admirably  adapted  to  develop  systematic  ob- 
servation, and  any  intelligent  teacher  can,  while  following  the  plan  of 
the  book  and  presenting  the  anecdotes  and  illustrations  found  in  it,  eas- 
ily lead  the  pupils  to  find  and  describe  many  additional  specimens,  and 
thus  to  become  intelligent  observers.  In  the  book  on  Animals  the  wise 
teacher  will  call  for  examples  and  illustrations  from  the  class  before  sug- 
gesting those  in  the  book,  or  have  explanations  within  the  grasp  of  the 
class  to  be  thought  out  rather  than  tell  them  to  be  reproduced.  The 
method  to  be  recommended,  then,  will  be  essentially  the  last.  It  will 
be  determined  always  by  the  purpose  to  teach  the  pupil  to  see  for  him- 
self and  to  think  for  himself;  and  to  express  properly  and  closely  what 
he  sees  and  what  he  thinks.  This  end  must  be  esteemed  more  import- 
ant than  the  knowledge  to  be  acquired,  and  we  therefore  especially 
urge  the  necessity  of  allowing  to  teachers  great  freedom  as  to  the 
amount  of  ground  they  cover.  In  this  department  at  least  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  they  should  be  teachers  and  not  crammers.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  finish  any  of  the  manuals  suggested,  although,  on 
the  whole,  we  think  it  better  to  take  up  a  new  one  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year. 

We  have  been  led  to  suggest  certain  manuals  as  guides  in  this  teach- 
ing by  the  conviction  that  its  introduction  can  be  much  more  generally 
cflfected  by  the  use  of  them.  To  do  just  what  these  manuals  prescribe 
will  be  much  better  than  to  neglect  the  subject,  while  the  scheme  sub- 
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mitted  to  us,  which  we  adopt  and  recommendi  suggests  many  topics  of 
importance  for  the  extension  of  the  work,  where  this  is  possible. 

/.    W,  Steams. 
Madison,  Wis. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

(Bztnct  from  Beport  of  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  to  the  School  Board  of  St.  LoqU,  for  the  year  ISn.] 

In  former  reports  I  have  discussed  at  length  the  significance  of  the 
common  branches  of  study  and  have  endeavored  to  show  that  even  the 
rudiments,  such  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  geography,  are  of 
inestimable  importance.  Their  acquit  ement  works  a  more  potent 
change  in  the  individual  than  any  subsequent  step  in  his  culture.  That 
these  rudiments  can  almost  be  said  to  add  faculties  to  the  child's  mind; 
that  they  are  so  general — so  wide  reaching  in  their  application — as  to 
lie  at  the  basis  of  further  progress  in  education;  that  their  claims  sur- 
pass in  every  respect  those  of  other  special  branches  that  have  been 
urged  for  admission  to  the  district  school  course  of  study  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  ' '  most  practical:' '  these  and  other  positions  have  been  stated 
and  supported  by  argument.  It  remains  in  this  report  to  present  the 
scheme,  by  which  the  claims  of  these  special  branches  have  been  recog- 
nized in  our  course  of  study  without  compromising  the  thoroughness  of 
the  regular  instruction  in  the  conventional  rudiments  above  named. 

It  was  clearly  seen  that  the  problem  demanded  an  introduction  of  a 
popular  course  of  instruction  in  natural  science  in  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
act beneficially  not  only  upon  the  pupil's  progress  in  the  regular  course, 
but  also  upon  the  teacher's  methods  and  practical  skill  in  imparting  in- 
formation. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE  AS  AN  INSTRUMENT  OF  MODERN  CIVILIZATION 

Granting  the  importance  of  natural  science  as  furnishing  the  theoret- 
ical basis  of  productive  industry  and  the  consequent  elevation  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  by  means  of  wealth  created  thereby,  the  first 
question  in  making  a  course  of  study  was  to  bring  before  the  mind  the 
entire  field  in  classified  form.  The  obvious  division  into  Physics  and 
Natural  History  —  the  former  including  the  department  that  deals  with 
elements  in  their  mathematical  relations,  and  the  latter  including  the 
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descriptive  treatment  of  the  world  as  it  exists  in  multiplicity  and  variety 
of  special  existences — suggests  at  once  two  compendious  treatises  long 
in  use  in  our  higher  schools:  Natural  Philosophy,  furnishing  the  outline 
of  Physics;  and  Physical  Geography,  furnishing  a  similar  outline  of 
Natural  History.  Again,  Physics  in  its  broadest  acceptation  divides 
into  a  science  of  the  movement  of  the  masses  and  that  of  molecular  mo- 
tion. Chemistry  thus  forms  a  kind  of  transition  to  Natural  History. 
Natural  History,  again,  treats  the  world  as  organic,  first  the  process  of 
the  elements  including  the  geolc^cal  and  meteorological  processes 
(taken  in  their  widest  compass),  second  the  plant,  and  third  the  animal. 

THE  COMPASS  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Having  thus  mapped  out  the  domain  of  natural  science  so  that  our 
course  of  study  shall  not  arbitrarily  adopt  one  or  more  provinces  to  the 
neglect  of  others  equally  important,  the  next  problem  was  to  ascertain 
what  phases  of  these  several  departments  are  suitable  for  popular  ex- 
position and  are  easily  illustrated.  Ascertaining  this,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  sketch  out  the  course  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  several  com- 
plete circuits  during  the  eight  years  of  the  district  school  course.  The 
lowest  one  should  seize  certain  striking  features  in  each  department — 
making  a  strong  impression  and  silendy  determining  the  mind  to  reflec- 
tion and  observation  in  the  domain  of  Natural  Science.  The  second 
course  must  travel  round  in  the  same  path,  but  more  systematically  and 
in  detail.  The  third  one,  still  deepening  and  generalizing  the  ideas  of 
the  pupil,  would  make  the  effects  permanent.  Three  courses  were  fixed 
upon  for  this  reason.  The  seven  years  of  the  district  school  course 
thus  allowed  three  years  each  to  be  given  to  the  first  and  second  course, 
and  two  years  for  the  third.  Inasmuch  as  the  subjects  were  taken  up 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  scientific  strictness  in  the  High  School, 
the  course  of  study  in  natural  sciences  would  now  extend  from  the  com- 
mencement in  the  primary  schools  to  the  last  year  of  the  High  School. 
A  pupil,  coming  into  any  grade  in  the  schools  and  remaining  three 
years,  would  know  something  of  each  of  the  great  departments  of  Na- 
ture. 

THE  ORDER  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

The  first  year,  lowest  grade,  in  the  schools  began  with  lessons  on  the 
plant;  the  second  year  was  taken  up  with  animals,  and  especially  the 
structure  of  the  human  body;  while  the  third  year  initiated  the  pupil 
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into  physical  forces  in  various  familiar  applications  and  made  some  pro- 
gress in  considering  the  geological  and  meteorological  elements,  such, 
as  earth,  air,  fire  and  water.  In  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  the 
course  took  a  more  practical  turn.  While  the  first  three  years  it  had 
dealt  chiefly  with  the  rationale  of  the  child's  playthings  and  such  phe- 
nomena as  excited  his  astonishment,  in  the  second  course  he  was  to 
learn  to  understand  what  is  useful  to  man  in  these  departments.  In  the 
sixth  and  seventh  years  the  maturity  of  the  pupil  allows  him  to  investi- 
gate with  some  degree  of  scientific  interest,  and  hence  the  more  general 
form  is  adopted. 

METHOD  OF  TEACHING  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

The  important  question  to  be  settled  was  how  to  bring  in  these  les- 
sons, so  as  not  to  distract  and  dissipate  the  attention  of  teacher  and  pu- 
pil from  other  work.  Fatal  dissipation  of  energies  follows  from  under- 
taking too  many  subjects  at  a  time.  If  the  teacher  has  to  pass  daily 
from  arithmetic  to  a  lesson  in  natural  science,  it  is  likely  that  one  or 
both  of  these  lessons  will  suffer.  Accordingly,  instead  of  introducing 
these  lessons  daily,  they  were  confined  to  one  afternoon  of  each  week 
and  sufficient  time  given  to  each  lesson  to  allow  a  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression to  be  made.  Whereas,  in  ordinary  lessons  the  pupil  is  required 
to  be  so  intensely  active  that  he  cannot  sustain  the  exertion  for  more 
than  thirty  minutes,  in  the  natural  science  lesson  he  is  to  give  his  atten- 
tion for  one  hour,  but  the  teacher  is  so  to  vary  the  lesson  by  lecture, 
experiment,  reading  interesting  descriptions,^  conversation  with  pupib 
on  their  experience,  that  the  class  shall  be  able  to  do  this  without 
excessive  fatigue.  By  this  arrangement  each  lesson  becomes  for  the 
teacher  a  practical  experiment  in  the  art  of  instruction,  and  when 
the  pupils  are  allowed  to  become  lisdess,  the  teacher  sees  her  in- 
efficiency portrayed  before  her  and  must  make  greater  effort  next 
time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  phase  of  the  subject — its  Value  to  the  teacher 
— is  worth  quite  as  much  as  the  immediate  value  of  these  lessons  to  the 
pupil.  I  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  gains  from  week  to  week 
an  impression  that  deepens  into  practical  scientific  thought  in  after 
years.  But  the  teacher  is  led  to  study  and  thoroughly  prepare  herself,  and 
then  in  that  lesson,  she  is  led  to  probe  in  a  freer  manner,  than  ordinary, 
the  miscellaneous  fund  of  experience  possessed  by  the  individuals  of  her 
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class;  thus  she  cannot  fail  to  find  new  means  of  getting  hold  of  pupils 
in  each  of  the  regular  branches  of  the  daily  course.  She  will  find  her- 
self gettii^  more  and  more  emancipated  from  the  slavish  use  of  the 
text- book  and  able  to  stand  before  her  class  with  a  consciousness  of  her 
strength  and  ability  to  draw  out  the  re^urces  of  each  and  all  of  her 
pupils  and  combine  the  same  into  one  result. 

Thus  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  the  study  of  all  the  sci- 
ences with  all  their  infinitude  of  detail,  so  as  to  act  as  a  stimulant  on  the 
r^ular  course,  as  regards  both  teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  thought  that 
the  pupil  will  receive  even  more  benefit  indirectly  through  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  daily  instruction  than  from  the  weekly  lessons,  and  yet 
that  these  lessons  themselves  will  be  far  more  effective  than  if  given  in 
short  object-lessons  of  fifteen  minutes  a  day. 

The  details  of  instruction  and  of  the  course,  together  with  a  synoptic 
view  of  it,  are  given  in  the  appendix  of  this  report.  I  insert  here  my 
special  report  to  the  Board  on  this  subject,  in  order  to  present  the  other 
phases  of  the  subject,  not  already  commented  on  in  the  remarks  just 
made. 

SPECIAL  REPORT  TO  THE  BOARD. 

Gentlemen:  Inasmuch  as  the  first  half  quarter  of  the  present 
scholastic  year  has  sufficed  to  get  our  schools  into  fair  running  order^ 
and  to  lay  out  the  plan  of  a  new  system  of  school  organization  which 
promises  to  furnish  a  frame- work  on  which  the  schoob  under  your 
charge  may  grow  to  an  indefinite  extent,  the  occasion  seems  to  be  aus- 
picious for  the  consideration  of  certain  matters  relating  to  the  course  of 
study  and  the  method  of  instruction  to  be  followed  by  the  pupils  and 
teachers. 

That  these  are  great  and  weighty  matters  in  education  every  educator 
knows  well,  and  none  better  than  the  members  of  your  honorable  body^ 
as  is  manifest  by  the  interest  shown  here  from  time  to  time  in  securing 
the  best  text-books  and  the  introduction  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  study  into  our  course. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  remarks  and  suggestions 
for  your  approval,  and  for  adoption  in  case  of  approval: 

I.  And  first  it  will  be  conceded,  I  think,  that  we  cannot  teach  every 
thiiifi:  in  the  short  period  devoted  to  schooling.  Even  were  the  period 
of  schooling  much  longer  than  it  really  is,  there  are  many  things  learned 
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much  better  out  of  school  than  in  it  —  many  things  learned  much  better 
at  hpme,  or  in  the  field  or  workshop  than  in  a  school  room.  But  with 
our  short  school  period,  lasting  on  the  average  for  five  years  with  us  in 
the  city,  and  about  three  years,  more  or  less,  in  the  country,  there  is 
the  utmost  need  of  the  most  careful  selection  of  what  is  essential.  The 
course  of  study  must  contain  only  what  the  pupil  is  not  likely  to  pick 
up  from  intercourse  with  the  family  circle,  with  his  fellow  playmates,  or 
with  his  fellow  workmen.  More  than  this,  it  must  contain  only  such 
matters  as  have  a  general  theroretic  bearing  on  the  world  in  which  he 
lives,  and  the  institutions  and  character  of  the  human  species  of  which 
the  pupil  is  an  indvidual. 

II.  It  is  clear  then,  that  the  school  must  furnish  the  pupil  theoretical 
insight.  Here  is  a  common  ground,  and  it  is  practical  to  give  the  pu- 
pil a  knowledge  of  general  elements  which  he  may  apply  in  after  life  to 
any  one  of  the  many  trades  or  professions.  Every  boy  and  girl  will 
-find  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  geography  useful 
in  any  sphere  of  life  that  he  or  she  may  be  called  to  fill.  Whatever  oc- 
cupation they  may  follow,  these  branches  will  assist  them.  And  what 
is  said  of  these  elementary  branches  is  likewise  true  of  the  habits  of 
character  formed  in  a  well-disciplined  school,  such  as  order,  neatness, 
cleanliness,  earnestness,  industry,  punctuality,  self-respect,  self-control, 
obedience  to  rule,  kindness,  forbearance,  courtesy,  considerateness,  af- 
•fability  and  politeness,  sympathy  and  love. 

III.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  ground  for  dispute  as  to  the  order 
for  these  elementary  studies.  Reading  comes  first,  for  by  it  the  pupil 
becomes  able  to  pursue  independent  study,  and  thus  to  add  to  what  he 
receives  orally  from  his  teacher.  Arithmetic  may  begin  almost  as  early 
as  reading,  and  writing  should  not  be  delayed  at  all.  Geography 
should  begin  as  soon  as  the  pupil  learns  to  read  with  some  fecility. 
Compared  with  other  branches,  these  simplest  elements  are  by  &r  the 
-most  important,  and  nothing  should  interfere  with  their  most  speedy  ac- 
quisition. They  are  in  themselves  the  tools  which  assist  in  acquiring 
all  other  knowledge. 

IV.  Of  man's  instruments  the  most  wonderful  is  language.  His 
whole  rational  existence  depends  upon  it.  Some  special  study  of  the 
structure  of  this  wonderful  instrumentality  has  been  found  essential  in 
all  systems  of  education.  Hence,  we  place  the  study  oi  grammar  next 
in  importance  after  the  four  elements.     History  well  succeeds  grammar, 
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for  grammar  prepares  the  way  for  the  human  mind,  as  exhibited  and 
mirrored  in  language.  How  the  human  mind  unfolds  in  time  is  shown 
in  history.  Knowledge  of  men  is  more  important  than  knowledge  of 
things,  as  we  all  find  when  we  grow  up  and  try  to  succeed  in  life.  We 
learn  that  we  can  do  nothing  nor  achieve  anything  without  the  aid  and 
consent  of  our  fellow  men.  We  must,  therefore,  understand  the  springs 
and  motives  of  human  action,  both  the  permanent  ones  aud  the  ones 
that  control  temporarily. 

V.  Above  and  beyond  these  just- named  studies,  which  form  a  com- 
plete elementary  course,  such  as  has  been  wisely  laid  down  by  your 
rules  as  constituting  the  course  of  study  for  the  district  schools — above 
and  beyond  these  follows  the  study  of  the  sciences,  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, of  those  languages  from  which  our  own  is  derived  or  which  are 
kindred  to  it,  and  the  literature  thereof  These  studies  in  their  proper 
development  form  the  higher  course  of  study,  and  commenced  in  the 
high  school. 

VI.  Now  arises  the  important  question:  Should  any  or  all  of  these 
higher  studies  be  introduced  into  the  elementary  course  ?  It  is  clear  that 
in  their  proper  form  they  cannot  be.  The  study  of  a  foreign  language 
by  its  structure  ought  to  be  preceded  by  some  study  of  the  native 
tongue.  The  study  of  the  higher  mathematics  ought  to  be  preceded 
by  that  of  arithmetic;  so  literature  cannot  be  well  studied  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  geography,  history  and  grammar,  to 
say  nothing  of  reading  and  writing. 

VII.  The  sciences  are  twofold:  the  human  i.  e.,  social  and  political 
sciences,  including  political  economy,  pedagogy  and  the  like,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  natural  sciences  on  the  other.  The  human  sciences  re- 
quire the  highest  maturity  of  thought  for  their  mastery.  The  natural 
sciences,  which  are  divided  into  physics  (including  the  sciences  defining 
inorganic  and  organic  nature,  the  plant,  the  animal,  and  man),  imply 
first,  a  direct  application  of  mathematics,  and  secondly,  an  indirect  ap- 
plication of  the  same  in  order  to  comprehend  the  working  of  the  instru- 
ments through  which  nature  is  observed  and  classified.  Hence  it  is  ev- 
ident that  so  far  as  complete  study  and  exhaustive  survey  is  concerned, 
Ae  place  for  the  sciences  is  in  the  higher  course,  as  he  has  been  determ- 
ined by  the  rules  of  the  Board. 

VIII.  But  there  is  a  further  question  to  settle:  Can  we  not  give  those 
children  who  study  five  years  or  a  less  time  in  our  schools,  some  out- 
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lines  of  Physics  and  Natural  History,  which  will  be  of  great  service  to 
them  in  after  life,  and  for  the  time  being  not  interfere  seriously  with  the 
prosecution  of  elementary  studies? 

This  question  I  answer  in  the  affirmative,  on  the  following  grounds: 
The  value  of  all  higher  studies  is  two-fold,  one  as  giving  us  the  practi- 
cal mastery  over  their  spheres  through  a  complete  comprehension  of 
them  scientifically,  the  other  as  giving  us  a  technical  mastery  over  their 
spheres,  thereby  adding  to  our  general  culture,  or  as  we  express  it 
'*  general  information.*'  For  instance,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  thor- 
oughly and  scientifically  an  astronomer  to  read  with  pleasure  and  profit 
the  third  volume  of  Humbolt's  Cosmos,  or  indeed  most  writings  on  the 
subject  of  astronomy.  But  without  an  elementary  course  of  some  sort 
in  astronomy,  these  works  would  be  sealed  books.  The  general  ideas 
of  a  science  and  its  mode  of  procedure  and  its  technics  may  be  acquired 
with  little  labor;  nay  it  may  be  a  mere  pastime  to  do  this.  On  this 
ground  we  may  introduce  certain  outlines  of  Natural  History  and  Na- 
tural Philosophy  into  the  lower  grades  of  our  schools.  But  it  must  be 
introduced  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  relief  from  the  other  studies,  and 
not  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  them. 

IX.  To  illustrate  my  meaning,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  furnish 
what  seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  community,  I  have  sketched  the  f<d- 
lowing  oudines,  following  therein  the  reference  books  you  have  provided 
for  your  teachers  and  with  special  regard  to  resources  which  they  fur- 
nish. These  reference  books  are  Brande's  Encyclopedia,  Draper's 
Physiology,  Tate's  Natural  Philosophy,  Well's  Natural  Philosophy, 
Hotze's  First  Lessons  in  Physics,  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature* 
Guyot's  Earth  and  Man,  Calkin's  Primary  Object  Lessons,  Youman's 
First  Book  in  Botany,  Warren's  Physical  Geography.  It  is  desirable, 
in  my  opinion,  that  you  may  add  to  these  a  set  of  colored  charts  illus- 
trative of  the  anatomy  of  plants  and  animals — one  set  for  each  schocd. 
That  these  lessons  should  be  oral,  conducted  by  description  and  illus- 
tration on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  impressed  on  the  minda  of  the 
pupils  by  question  and  answer,  and  free  conversation,  seems  to  me  the 
proper  mode  by  all  means.  And  inasmuch  as  thb  exercise  should  serve 
as  a  kind  of  recreation  and  relaxation  from  the  regular  course,  I  recom- 
mend that  one  hour  be  set  apart  for  it  on  each  Wednesday  aftemooo 
in  each  room  in  the  district  schoob. 

In  recommending  the  above  course,  I  would  guard  especially  i^^aimt 
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a&y  bad  effects  it  might  have  in  diminishiag  tbe  strictness  of  the  reg^ular 
course  of  study  by  confininf^  it  to  one  hour  each  week,  and  by  insisting 
upon  the  use  of  the  purely  oral  method  by  the  teacher. 

XI.  The  use  of  the  oral  method  in  this  case  suggests  the  question: 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  oral  and  the  so-caHed  text-book 
method,  and  what  are  the  merits  and  defects  of  each? 

In  the  former,  the  oral  method,  the  teadier  is  the  general  source  of 
information;  in  the  latter,  or  text-book  method,  die  pnipil  is  sent  to  the 
book  for  information.  In  neither  of  these  methods  is  cramming  of 
memory  with  meie  words  considered  to  be  good  teaching,  and  yet  it 
may  happen  under  a  poor  teacher,  whether  the  oral  or  text-book  method 
is  used. 

XII.  The  excellence  of  tbe  oral  method  should  be  its  freedom  from 
stiffidess  and  pedantry,  and  its  drawing  out  of  the  pupil  to  self-activity 
in  a  natural  manner.  Its  abuse  happens  when  in  the  hands  of  a  poor 
teacher  die  sub^  is  presented  in  a  confused  manner,  or  scientific  pre*- 
cision  is  lost  by  usmg  too  &miliar  language  or  by  too  much  pouring-in 
without  enough  exercising  the  pupil  by  making  him  do  the  reciting  and 
explanation. 

XIII.  The  excellence  of  the  text-book  method  consists  in  getting  the 
popil  to  work  instead  of  working  for  him ;  in  teaching  him  how  to  study 
for  himself  and  to  overcome  difiiculties  by  himself,  instead  of  solving 
them  Tor  him.  Unless  the  teacher  knows  this  and  directs  all  his  efforts 
to  achieve  this  end,  very  great  abuses  creep  in.  Thus  it  may  happen 
that  the  teacher  requires  the  pufnl  merely  to  memorize  the  words  of  the 
book,  and  does  not  insist  upon  any  clear  understanding  of  it.  Indolent 
teachers  lean  upon  the  text-book  and  neglect  to  perform  their  own  part 
of  the  recitation. 

XIV.  But  in  the  hands  of  the  good  teacher  the  text-book  is  a  pow- 
erful instrument  to  secure  industry,  precision,  accuracy,  and  self-help 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  In  conducting  a  recitation  the  teacher  should, 
.  1st  See  that  the  main  point  is  brought  out,  explained  and  illustrated 
again  and  again  by  the  diffierent  pupils,  each  in  his  own  language,  and 
the  using  of  the  language  of  the  book  discouraged  in  so  far  as  it  tends 
to  verbatim  or  parrot-like  recitation. 

'  2d.  The  teacher  should  himself  criticise,  and  call  upon  his  pupils  to 
criticise,  the  defects  made  in  the  statements  by  each  pupil,  so  that  they 
shall  acquire  a  habit  of  alertness  in  noticing  inaccuracy  as  well,  as  lack 
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of  exhaustiveness  in  definition,  whether  in  oral  statements  or  in  the 
text-book  itself. 

3d.  The  lesson  should  in  all  cases  be  brought  home  to  the  pupil's  own 
experience,  and  his  own  observation  and  reflection  made  to  verify  the 
statement  of  the  books. 

4th.  Every  recitation  should  connect  the  lessons  of  to-day  to  the  les- 
sons already  recited,  and  the  questions  awakened  in  to-day's  lessons 
should  be  skilfully  managed  to  arouse  interest  in  the  subject  of  to-mor- 
row's lesson. 

5th.  The  good  teacher  always  notes  by  the  recitation  of  a  pupil  what 
are  his  habits  of  study,  and  the  recitation  is  the  place  where  bad  habits 
are  pointed  out,  and  the  true  method  of  study  shown  and  illustrated. 

XV.  I  diink  all  will  agree  with  me  in  pronouncing  the  recitation  con- 
ducted in  the  manner  here  described  effective  in  securing  the  ends  for 
which  you  have  established  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  I  have  now  to  point  out  an  additional 
regulation,  which,  if  adopted  by  your  honorable  body,  will,  I  thinks 
lead  to  the  correction  of  some  of  the  abuses  more  or  less  prevalent 
among  the  teachers  of  our  schools.  I  refer  to  the  practice  of  some  of 
our  teachers  of  using  the  text- book  during  the  recitation  as  a  source  of 
information  from  which  to  draw  a  supply  for  their  own  use  on  the  occa- 
sion, thus  making  up  for  their  own  lack  of  preparation.  From  this 
practice  results  the  greater  bulk  of  the  evils  complained  of  by  intelligent 
parents,  who  find  their  children  becoming  mere  cramming  machines, 
instead  of  intelligent  investigators.  That  the  teacher  should  know  at 
least  as  much  of  lesson  as  the  pupil,  does  not  need  statement  Why, 
then,  should  the  teacher  have  recourse  to  the  text  while  the  pupil  is  de- 
barred from  it  ?  In  consideration  of  the  evils  arising  from  this  source^ 
I  respectfully  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  regulation  prohibiting  to  the 
teacher  the  use  of  the  text- book  in  the  recitation  whenever  the  pupil  is 
expected  to  recite  without  the  book;  and  that  the  teacher  be  recom- 
mended to  use  a  syllabus  of  topics  or  questions,  dther  written  or  printed, 
in  the  conduct  of  such  recitations. 

ON  THE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING. 

I.  The  teacher  must  not  consider  herself  required  to  go  over  all  the 
topics  assigned  for  any  given  quarter.  She  must  not  attempt  to  do  any 
more  than  she  can  do  in  a  proper  manner^     If  it  happens  that  <»Iy  the 
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first  two  or  three  topics  are  all  that  can  be  dealt  with  profitably,  the 
teacher  must  allow  herself  to  undertake  more. 

2.  In  case  the  teacher  finds  that  the  topics  of  any  given  quarter  are 
not  arranged  in  such  an  order  that  she  can  take  them  up  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage»  she  is  at  liberty  to  change  that  order;  but  she  must  not  proceed 
to  the  work  of  a  new  quarter  or  to  any  portion  of  it  until  she  has  first 
given  ten  weekly  lessons  on  the  quarter's  work  she  has  begun. 

3.  No  more  than  ten  lessons  should  be  given  on  the  work  laid  down 
for  a  quarter.  When  these  have  been  given,  proceed  to  the  work  of 
the  next  quarter,  whether  the  topics  of  the  quarter  in  hand  have  all  been 
considered  or  only  a  very  small  poition  of  them. 

REMARK. 

The  course  is  arranged  with  reference  to  method  rather  than  quantity 
or  exhaustiveness.  If  only  one  topic  is  thoroughly  discussed  in  each 
quarter  of  the  first  year,  some  very  important  ideas  will  be  gained  of 
the  science  of  botany.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  course,  the  pupil  will 
come  round  to  the  subject  again  and  can  deepen  his  insight  into  the 
methods  of  studying  the  world  of  plants,  learn  the  general  outlines  of 
classification  adopted,  and  train  his  observing  powers.  When  he  comes 
to  the  sixth  year  of  the  course,  he  will  again  touch  upon  the  subjects  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  see  the  province  this  subject  occupies  in  the  world 
of  nature,  and  its  general  bearings  upon  other  fields  of  investigation. 

The  question  will  be  asked:  Why  not  reduce  the  number  of  topics 
under  a  given  subject  to  the  number  that  can  be  actually  discussed  by 
the  teacher? 

The  answer  is:  (i)  A  selection  of  topics  from  a  comparatively  full 
enumeration  is  best  left  to  the  individual  teacher.  (2)  The  exact  num- 
ber of  topics  that  can  be  profitably  discussed  by  teachers  will  vary  with 
their  capacities;  moreover,  it  will  vary  from  year  to  year  as  teachers  be- 
come familiar  with  the  course;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  variety 
and  to  have  topics  enough  for  the  most  rapid  classes.  (3)  It  is,  more^ 
over,  important  to  keep  before  the  teacher  a  full  outline  of  the  subject^ 
so  as  to  prevent  the  (very  common)  tendency  to  treat  a  theme  in  its  nar- 
row application  only  and  to  omit  its  general  bearings. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  COURSE. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  seven  years*  course  there .  is  a  spiral 
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movement,  or  recurrence  of  the  same  topics:  (i)  The  subject  of  Na- 
tural science,  (a)  the  plant,  (b)  the  animal,  (c)  the  physical  elements  and 
mechanical  povtrers — constitute  a  primary  course  of  three  years;  so  that 
•even  those  who  receive  the  minimum  of  school  education  shall  acquire 
some  insight  into  the  elements  and  instrumentalities  which  play  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  industrial  age  in  which  they  live.  (2)  In  the  fourth 
and  fifth  years  these  subjects  of  Natural  Science  are  taken  up  again  in 
a  second  course  and  much  more  scientifically  developed:  (a)  Botany, 
its  method  and  practical  application;  (b)  Zoology  and  Human  Physi- 
ology; (c)  motion  and  force  in  masses,  in  particles,  and  as  applied  in 
the  mechanical  powers;  (d)  Astronomy  (forming  a  transition  to  the 
grammar-school  course  in  Ph)rsical  Geography).  Five  years  is  the 
average  attendance  in  our  schools;  hence  the  average  pupil  will  get  two 
courses  in  Natural  Science.  (3)  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  of  the 
district  school  a  third  course  in  Natural  Science  is  given,  in  which  be- 
gin to  appear  more  clearly  in  outline  the  several  sciences,  (a)  Under 
Natural  History  or  organic  nature:  Geology,  Meteorology,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Ethnology,  (b)  Under  Natural  Philosophy,  or  Physics: 
Matter,  force  and  motion,  machinery,  molecular  forces  and  instruments 
involving  their  application. 

4.  In  teaching  Natural  Science  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  se- 
lect typical  objects  or  facts;  i.  e.,  objects  or  phenomena  that  are  types 
of  a  large  class  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  manifest  all  of  the  chief 
properties  or  attributes  common  to  the  other  individuals  of  the  class, 
and  at  the  same  time  manifest  them  in  the  most  obvious  manner.  It 
would  not  do,  for  instance,  to  select  an  object  in  which  the  properties  to 
l)e  illustrated  were  not  developed,  nor  an  object  with  which  the  pupils 
were  not  acquainted. 

5.  Every  lesson  should  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  out  the 
perceptive  powers  of  the  pupil  by  leading  him  to  reflect  on  what  he  sees, 
or  on  the  object  before  him.  It  is,  at  first  thought,  strange — although 
it  is  true^that  powers  of  observation  are  to  be  strengthened  only  by 
teaching  to  think  upon  what  he  sees.  The  process  is  one  of  division 
^analysis)  and  classification,  and,  secondly,  of  tracing  causal  rdations; 
hence  the  questions  most  frequently  are:  ''What  qualities  or  proper- 
ties has  this  object  (exhibiting  the  same)?  What  separate  actions  or 
movements  form  the  steps  or  stages  in  a  process?  What  other  objects 
and  processes  have  the  same  (classification)  ?  What  relation  of  this  ob- 
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ject  or  phenomenon  to  others,  whether  as  to  cause  and  efiect  or  as  to 
means  and  end?" 

6.  How  to  conduct  a  lesson:  (a)  Prepare  yourself  beforehand  on  the 
subject  of  the  lesson  of  the  week,  fixing  in  your  mind  exacdy  what  sub- 
jects you  will  bring  up,  just  what  definitions  and  illustradons  you  will 
give  or  draw  out  of  the  class.  All  must  be  marked  or  witten  down  in 
the  form  of  a  synopsis.  The  blackboard  is  the  most  valuable  appliance 
in  oral  lessons ;  on  it  should  be  written  the  technical  words  discussed, 
the  classificadon  of  the  knowledge  brought  out  in  the  recitadon,  and, 
whenever,  possible,  illustrative  drawings,  (b)  Pains  should  be  taken  to 
select  passages  from  the  reference  books  or  from  other  books  illustrative 
of  the  subject  under  discussion,  to  be  read  to  the  class  with  explanation 
and  conversation,  (c)  Whenever  the  subject  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
allow  of  it,  the  teacher  should  bring  in  real  objects  itlufitrative  of  it  and 
encourage  the  same,  (d)  But  more  stress  should  be  laid  on  a  direct 
appeal  to  their  experience,  encouraging  them  to  describe  what  they  have 
seen  and  heard,  arousing  habits  of  reflection,  enabling  the  pupil  to  ac- 
quire a  good  command  of  language,  (e)  Great  care  must  be  taken  by 
the  teacher  not  to  burden  the  pupil  with  too  many  technical  phrases  at 
a  time,  nor  to  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  using  only  the  loose  com- 
mon vocabulary  of  ordinary  life,  which  lacks  scientific  precision. 

7.  How  to  use  the  Reference  Books: 

{2l)  In  the  first  course,  extending  through  the  seventh,  sixth  andfi/ith 
grades^  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature  should  be  followed  for  the 
most  part,  with  such  hints  as  to  method  as  are  to  be  gained  from  a  study 
of  Calkins'  Primary  Object  Lessons.  Seventh  Grade.  First  quar- 
ter: Study  and  use  such  portions  of  the  first  ten  chapters  of  Hooker's 
Part  I.  as  you  can  make  available.  Secofid  quarter:  Chapters  xi  to  xxi 
-of  the  same  book.  Third  quarter:  Chapters  xxii  to  xxviii.  Fourth 
quafter:  Chapters  xxix  to  xxxiii.  Sixth  Grade.  First  quarter: 
Chapters  i  to  vii  of  Hooker's  Part  II.  Second  quarter:  Chapters  viii 
to  xviii.  Third  quarter:  Chapters  xix  to  xxv.  Fourth  quarter: 
Chapters  xxvi  to  xxxiii.  Fifth  Grade.  First  quarter:  Chapters 
1  to  X  of  Hooker's  Part  III.  Second  quarter:  Chapters  xi  to  xviii. 
Third  quarter:  Chapters  xix  to  xxxi.  Fourth  quarter:  Chapters 
XXXII  to  XXXV.  Calktns's  Object  Lessons,  pp.  15  to  50,  should  be 
stixlied  in  the  seventh  grade;  pp.  401  to  431  will  be  of  great  service  in 
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the  sixth  grade;  an<]  the  same  book,  pp.  139  to  190  and  pp.  339  to  400 
will  be  of  equal  service  in  \h^  Ji/ik  grade, 

(b)  In  the  second  course,  extending  through  the  fourth  and  third 
grades,  Youmans*s  First  Book  in  Botany  should  be  studied  for  method 
and  material  for  the  lessons  given  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  Fourth 
Grade.  Only  a  few  selections,  can  be  made  on  account  of  lack  of 
time,  but  these  should  be  of  the  most  suggestive  order.  For  second, 
third  ^vA  fourth  quarters  of  the  Fourth  Grade,  Warren's  Physical 
Geography  will  furnish  classification,  description  and  facts  (pp.  70  to  78, 
new  edition).  Third  Grade.  First  quarter:  Warren's  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, pp.  68  to  85.  Second  quarter:  Refer  to  Draper's  Physiology 
for  information;  use  "Syllabus  of  Physiology"  for  further  suggestions. 
Third  quarter:  Use  Hotze's  First  Lessons  in  Physics  for  method,  and 
Wells'  Natural  Philosopy  lor  information.  Fourth  quarter:  Use  War- 
ren's Physical  Geography,  pp.  5  to  8,  and  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in 
Astronomy. 

(c)  In  the  third  course,  extending  through  the  second  ^xA  first  grades, 
Warren's  Physical  Geography  should  be  used  for  the  first  year,  and 
Well's  Natural  Philosophy  for  the  second  year.  Constant  reference 
should  be  made  to  Tate's  Natural  Philosophy,, Brande's  Dictionary  and 
other  books.  The  Public  School  Library  is  free  to  teachers  as  a  Refer- 
ence Library.  A  set  of  colored  illustration-charts  is  given  to  each 
school ;  many  things  can  be  taught  by  means  of  charts. 

8.  Although  instruction  in  Natural  Science  is  limited  to  one  hour  per 
week,  yet  it  is  expected  that  what  is  taught  in  these  lessons  will  be  re- 
ferred to  frequentiy  in  the  regular  Course  of  Study.  Whenever,  for  in- 
stance, any  of  the  subjects  treated  in  this  course  of  instruction  come  up 
in  teaching  the  other  branches,  an  exposition  of  their  scientific  phases 
should  be  required  of  the  pupils.  This  will  apply  to  the  subject  ot 
Geography  more  than  to  the  others.  Arithmetic,  History,  and  the  Read- 
ing lesson  will  occasionally  furnish  references  to  one  or  more  provinces 
here  mapped  out. 

9.  In  connection  with*^the  Geography,  History  and  Granfimar  lessons 
a  study  of  MAN  should  be  carried  on  parallel  to  the  study  of  material 
nature  of  the  weekly  oral  lessons.  The  oudines  of  study  embrace  ist. 
Physiology,  or  science  of  man  as  a  body ;  this  comes  under  Natural 
Science;  2dy  Ethnology,  or  study  of  man  as  coditioned  in  development 
by  his  surroundings,  climate,  race,  etc.;  3d,  Wants  and  necessities  of 
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food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  the  relation  of  these  to  the  world,  animal, 
vegetable  and  mineral ;  ^M,  Language  and  its  divisions  and  structure ; 
5/A,  States  of  Society ;  6ih,  Employments  and  occupations ;  7/A,  Gov- 
ernment ;  8th^  Religions.  A  synopsis  of  the  entire  course  of  instruction 
in  the  District  Schools  is  printed  in  a  separate  circular  accompanying 
this. 

ID.  Compositions  should  be  written  subsequently  to  the  oral  lessons, 
on  the  topics  discussed.  They  should  be  short  and  to  the  point,  and  al- 
ways in  the  pupil's  own  words. 

1 1 .  Resume,  To  name  once  more  in  a  brief  manner  the  cardinal 
points  to  be  kept  in  mind  constantly  by  the  teacher : 

(a)  Take  up  only  so  many  of  the  topics  laid  down  for  any  given  quar- 
ter as  can  be  discussed  thoroughly  without  overburdening  the  pupil's 
memory  or  distracting  his  power  of  attention. 

(b)  Never  take  up  a  topic  that  you  are  unable  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate so  clearly  as  to  make  the  pupil  understand  it;  avoid  all  phases  of 
the  subject  that  will  tend  to  confuse  rather  than  enlighten. 

(c)  Spend  only  ten  weeks  on  the  work  of  a  given  quarter,  whether 
you  do  litde  or  much  in  it ;  proceed  then  to  the  topics  of  the  next  quar- 
ter. 

(d)  Relieve  the  hour's  work  by  as  much  variety  as  possible :  yfry/, 
reading  and  explaining  something  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  your  pu- 
pils ;  secondly i  drawing  out  in  conversational  manner  the  experience  and 
information  which  your  scholars  already  possess  on  the  subject;  thirdly ^ 
exhibiting  the  visible  objects  which  you  or  the  pupils  have  brought  to 
illustrate  the  lesson,  and  requiring  the  pupils  to  notice  and  name  the 
properties,  qualities,  parts,  and  attributes ;  fourthly,  never .  omitting  to 
show  by  a  synopsis  on  the  blackboard  what  has  been  discussed  in  the 
lesson,  its  classification  and  relation. 

(e)  Require  short  weekly  compositions  of  the  pupils  above  the  fifth 
grade,  in  which  they  express  in  their  own  language  their  ideas  on  the 
subjects  treated  in  the  oral  lessons. 


As  flowers  carry  dew  drops  trembling  on  the  edge  of  the  petals  and 
ready  to  fall  at  the  first  waft  of  wind  or  brush  of  bird,  so  the  heart 
should  carry  its  beaded  works  of  thanksgiving,  and  at  the  first  breath 
of  heavenly  favor,  let  down  the  shower  perfumed  with  the  heart's  gniXx- 
tade,—//,   l^.Beechcr.  i 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION  FOR  STATE  CERTIFI- 
GATES,  1887. 

I. 

BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

The  Board  will  consist  of  Pres.  Geo.  S.  Albee,  Osfakosh;  Prof.  J.  W. 
Steams,  Madison;  and  Prof.  J.  Q.  Emery,  Ft.  Atkinson. 

II. 

TIME  AND  FLACE  OF  EXAMINATION. 

The  Board  will  meet  at  Madison,  December  26,  1887,  at  9  o'clock,  A. 
M. ,  and  will  continue  in  session  four  days. 

The  examination  will  be  held  in  the  senate  chamber. 

On  Saturday,  December  31,  the  Board  will  determine  the  standii^  of 
applicants  and  make  report  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

III. 

CHARACTER  OF  EXAMINATION. 

For  the  limited  (five  years')  State  certificate,  examination  will  be  had 
in  the  branches  required  for  a  first  grade  county  certificate,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  English  Literature  and  Mental  Philosophy. 

For  the  unlimited  (life)  State  certificate,  examination  will  be  had  in 
the  branches  required  for  limited  State  certificates,  with  the  addition  of 
fiotany.  Zoology,  Geology,  Political  Economy  and  General  History. 

Seventy  per  cent,  is  the  minimum  average  standard  for  a  litmiedoes^ 
tificate;  and  seventy- five  for  an  unlimited. 

Seventy  per  cent,  is  the  minimum  standard  for  each  of  the  first  grade 
branches,  and  sixty-five  per  cent,  the  minimum  in  English  Literature, 
Mental  Philosophy,  Botany,  Geology,  Zoology,  Political  Economy  txA 
General  History. 

The  limited  State  certificate  will  require  three  terms  of  four  months 
each  of  successful  teaching.  The  unlimited,  seven  terms  of  four  months 
each. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  of  moral  character  will  be  required. 

Applicants  for  limited  certificaies  will  be  allowed  triak  at  three  conseo 
utive  sessions  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  which  to  complete  the  eK« 
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amination.  Applicants  holding  the  limited  certificate,  or  its  equivalent^ 
will  be  allowed  trials  at  any  two  consecutive  sessions  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  during  the  validity  of  the  certificate  held,  in  which  to  com- 
plete the  examination  for  a  life  certificaie. 

During  the  limits  herein  fixed  re-examination  will  not  be  required  upon 
branches  in  which  a  satisfectory  standing  has  been  attained. 


IV. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS. 

Examination  in  branches  additional  to  those  required  for  a  limited 
certificate  will  be  taken  up  on  the  third  day — Wednesday,  December 
28. 

The  evenings  of  the  first  three  days  will  be  devoted  to  oral  examina- 
tions in  the  following  branches:  Reading,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Gram- 
mar, U.  S.  History,  Physiology,  Geography,  Mental  Philosophy,  Phys- 
ics. 

In  examination  upon  any  branch  drawing  may,  and  in  Physiology, 
Physics,  Botany  and  Zoology,  will  be  required  to  the  extent  of  correcdy 
and  creditably  representing  the  objects  described. 

As  a  guide  to  such  as  may  desire  to  review  either  of  the  following 
branches  before  examination,  or  are  making  original  preparation  in  these 
studies,  the  following  suggestions  are  made :  Political  Economy — New^ 
comb's  or  F.  A.  Walker's;  Mental  Science — Sully's  Teachers*  Hand- 
book of  Psychology;  General  History — Myers'  Ancient  and  Myers* 
Mediaeval  and  Modem  History,  or  Fisher's  Universal  History;  English 
Literature — Brooke's  Primer  of  English  Literature  and  Backus'  Shaw's 
English  Literature  for  the  historical  study;  for  the  critical,  Swinton's 
Studies  in  English  Literature  (Harper's).  Candidates  for  the  life  cer« 
tificate  will  be  expected  also  to  be  thoroughly  and  critically  familiar  with 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  and  with  Emerson's  Representative  Men. 
Physics — Gage  or  Avery;  Zoology — Harbison  or  an  equivalent;  Art 
of  Teaching — Fitch's  Lectures;  Theory  of  Teaching — Sully's  Teach- 
ers' Handbook  of  Psychology. 

Stationery  needed  will  be  furnished  by  the  Board. 

The  attention  of  all  persons  purposing  to  become  principals  of  free 
h^h  schoob  in  Wisconsin,  and  who  are  required  by  law  to  pass  special 
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examinations  to  qualify  them  for  teaching  in  such  high  schools,  is  espe- 
cially called  to  the  time  and  place  of  holding  this  examination. 

Sec.  494,  R.  S.,  ch.  325,  Laws  1883.  Sec.  i. 

J.  B.  THAYER,  State  Supaintendtfit, 

Madison,  Wis.,  August  22,  1887. 


EDITORIAL. 

The  subject  of  science  teaching  in  elementary  schools  occupies  a  consid- 
erable space  in  this  number  of  the  Journal.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Harris*  report  on  the  subject  in  connection  with  the  paper  pre- 
sented to  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  would  aid  materially  in  promot- 
ing a  clear  understanding  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work  proposed. 
His  report  relating  to  this  subject  is  given  entire,  except  that  the  outline  of  the 
course  of  study  has  been  omitted.  The  first  three  years  of  this  correspond  al- 
most exactly  with  the  work  in  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  which  is  recom- 
mended as  a  teacher's  guide  in  the  report  to  the  Association.  Beyond  this  Dr. 
Harris  outlines  a  scheme  for  three  more  years  below  the  high  school,  in  whidi 
the  same  branches  are  taken  up  again  but  in  a  more  extended  and  systematic 
manner.  Thus,  with  the  high  school  course,  the  spiral  arrangement  of  which  he 
speaks  is  completed.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  other  branches  of  school 
work  this  *' spiral "  plan  has  long  been  followed.  In  reading  and  mathematics, 
and  in  geography  and  history  taken  together  as  one  study,  the  pupils  advance  a 
certain  definite  stage  in  each  grade  of  tlieir  school  course.  They  may  and 
should  do  likewise  in  their  knowledge  of  the  material  world  about  them.  This 
is  the  proper  field  for  giving  them  that  training  in  observation  of  which  we  have 
talked  so  much.  It  may  be  useful  to  add  that  the  difficulty  of  this  work  for 
teachers  has  been  gr^tly  exaggerated.  An  extensive  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  is  of  course  a  great  advantage  to  one  undertaking  it,  as  an  ex- 
tensive and  thorough  knowledge  of  literature  is  to  those  who  are  to  teach  read- 
ing. Any  branch  of  instruction,  in  any  grade,  is  made  more  significant  and  valua- 
ble if  the  teacher  has  such  a  broad  knowledge  of  it.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  given 
up  because  teachers  with  this  full  knowledge  are  not  found  in  the  schools.  The 
work  proposed  is  of  a  very  simple  and  elementary  character.  A  brief  examin- 
ation of  the  manuals  suggested  will  be  sufficient  to  show  this.  Any  teacher  who 
brings  to  the  school  good  sense  and  a  habit  of  thinking  about  things  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  it  successfully,  with  such  help  as  can  be  secured  from  a  good  text- 
book on  the  subjects.  The  eflfect  upon  the  teachers  of  trying  to  do  it  will  be 
exceedingly  beneficial.  Through  it  they  will  more  rapidly  learn  natural  and 
vitalizing  methods  of  teaching  than  through  any  of  the  other  branches. 

''There  is  no  sense  whatever  in  such  an  expression  as  '  mere  words,' "  says 
Frof.  Max  MuUer.    We  might  turn  the  sentence  about,  and  say  that  by  nmt 
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words  we  mean  an  expression  in  which  there  is  no  sense  whatever.  Mere  words  all 
of  us  have  heard — words  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  no  meaning.  Dr. 
Campbell  has  in  his  rhetoric  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  talking  nonsense,  in 
which  he  shows  very  clearly  that  men  of  reputation  and  ability  sometimes  slip 
into  speaking  and  writing  sentences  void  of  sense.  One  such  remarked,  when 
confronted  with  a  passage  out  of  his  own  writings,  **  1  thought  that  meant  some- 
thing when  I  wrote  it,  but  I  cannot  make  out  that  it  does  now."  This  using  of 
empty  words  results  not  merely  from  the  effort  to  be  deep  or  impressive  in  dic- 
tion, but  still  more  olten  from  the  habit  of  picking  up  and  using  current  phrases, 
without  enquiring  particularly  into  their  meaning.  Even  teachers  are  not  ex- 
empt from  this  failing.  If  called  on  to  tell  what  they  mean  by  ''the  natural 
method  of  teaching  languages,*'  how  many  could  give  an  intelligible  account  of 
the  phrase  ?  and  of  those  who  could,  how  many  in  a  company  would  be  found 
to  have  the  same  notions  of  its  meaning?  If  a  gathering  of  teachers  were 
pressed  to  explain  exactly  what  they  mean  by  "inductive  methods,"  what  re- 
sult would  probably  follow?  Or  if  instead  the  still  more  current  phrase  "the 
new  education"  were  taken  up,  is  it  not  likely  that  a  good  deal  new  about  it 
would  be  developed?  These  and  other  current  phrases  are,  with  many  who  use 
them,  mere  words — words  empty  of  any  meaning  definite  enough  to  be  put  into 
speech:  with  a  much  larger  body  of  persons  they  are  so  far  mere  words 
that  the  differences  of  meaning  attached  to  them  by  different  parties  in 
a  discussion  fail  to  become  apparent — they  are.  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
would  say,  "words  flung  out  at  an  object  of  consciousness,"  but  an  exceed- 
ingly vague  object.  It  is  certainly  a  defect  in  our  training  that  so  many  in- 
telligent, and  presumably  well-educated  persons  fall  readily  into  this  sort  of  er- 
ror. A  critical  habit  of  thought  has  not  been  formed  in  them,  a  habit,  which 
when  acquired,  makes  one  cautious  about  using  terms  to  which  he  has 
not  t)een  at  pains  to  attach  a  definite  meaning,  and,  further,  a  meaning  which  is 
justified  by  the  usage  of  those  who  are  foUy  acquainted  with  the  matter.  This 
critical  habit  is  clearly  the  foundation  of  correct  thinking,  because  in  the  search  af- 
ter accurate  meanings  the  content  of  complex  notions  is  necessarily  unfolded,  and 
their  limits  defined,  so  that  the  man  of  critical  habits  is  usually  the  man  of  ideas; 
and  also  because  the  using  of  words  in  a  fairly  definite  sense  gives  definiteness 
and  consecutiveness  to  thought.  One  who  fails  to  discover  any  sense  whatever 
in  such  a  phrase  as  "mere  words  "  must  have  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  his 
training  and  in  his  associates. 

Methods,  studied  and  cultivated  for  their  own  sake,  have  given  rise  to  a  false 
standard  of  judging  teaching,  which  it  will  be  necessary  now  to  supplant  with  a 
better.  The  work  is  supposed  to  be  good  if  it  is  simple,  consecutive,  vivacious 
and  ingenious.  These  qualities  appeal  at  once  to  the  approval  of  the  visitor, 
and  they  are  indeed  very  valuable.  A  good  plan  effectively  wrought  out  is  in- 
dispensable to  good  teaching.  But  it  is  possible  to  have  all  this  in  the  doing  of 
what  is  not  worth  doing,  and  we  sha;tt  need  to  transfer  our  thought  from  the 
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method  to  the  matter  to  which  method  is  applied  before  we  shall  skillfully  dis- 
criminate what  is  worth  doing,  and  the  still  more  difficult  ix>int  what  is  best 
worth  doing.  While  we  are  absorbed  with  studying  and  admiring  ways  of  do- 
ing we  are  exposed  to  the  error  of  overlooking  this  fundamental  matter;  yet 
what  a  comment  on  a  teacher  it  would  be  to  say,  "  He  did  in  an  admirable  way 
what  was  not  worth  doing  at  all ! "  or,  **  what  would  better  have  given  place  to 
something  else  ! ''  In  short,  there  is  a  fascination  in  the  study  of  methods, 
which  is  apt  to  lead  us  to  disregard  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  thing  done.  Pre- 
cisely this,  however,  needs  to  be  most  earnestly  considered  now.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  struck  the  key-note  in  his  annual 
address  this  summer.  There  is  very  much  ill-considered  matter  in  our  courses 
of  instruction,  matter  that  might  be  omitted  without  real  loss;  and  the  most  im- 
portant subject  for  study  at  present  is  "Where  is  there  waste?**  Certain  tests 
must  be  found  out  and  carefully  applied  in  order  to  weed  out  the  waste.  For 
example,  teaching  what  the  pupil  knows  or  will  learn  for  himself  by  the  time  he 
needs  it,  is  clearly  waste.  No  exquisite  art  in  the  doing  of  it  can  ever  make  it 
worth  doing.  Is  not  a  good  deal  of  our  present  language  work  of  this  charac- 
ter—  a  superfluity  occupying  time  which  should  be  given  to  something  neces- 
sary? Will  not  the  pupils  five  years  hence  speak  and  write  just  as  well  if  they 
do  not  have  a  good  many  of  our  ingenious  drills?  Then  why  give  them? 
Again,  what  is  not  practically  useful  in  itself  or  as  a  basis  for  further  acquisition, 
and  is  sure  to  be  soon  forgotten,  is  waste.  Apply  this  test  to  work  in  geogra- 
phy and  grammar,  and  will  there  not  be  a  sensible  diminition  in  the  things  we 
teach  ?  Or,  again,  the  lesson  which  has  not  a  definite  and  necessary  place  in 
the  working  out  of  a  general  purpose,  so  that  we  can  say  clearly  *'  it  served  such 
an  end,**  would  better  be  omitted.  How  many  senseless  and  dreary  reading 
lessons  would  that  principle  relieve  us  of?  How  much  senseless  and  profitless 
drill  in  spelling  or  penmanship  would  it  cut  off  or  transform  into  intelligent 
work?  This  kind  of  inquiry  must  be  earnestly  pursued  by  teachers  and  princi- 
pals before  we  can  escape  the  charge  of  waste. 


OUR  DRAWER. 


SOME  DON*TS. 

Don*t  cultivate  a  disagreeable  disposition. 

Don*t  neglect  known  duties. 

Don't  commit  such  errors  of  speech  as  the  following: 

E>on*t  pronounce  ing  like  in;  as,  even-in  for  evening^  ufrit-in  for  writing. 

Don't  pronounce  ow  like  ur  or  wh;  as,  hol-lur  or  hol-luh  for  hollow. 

Don*t  pronounce  ed  like  id  or  ud;  as,  umt-dd  or  unU-^id  for  uniied. 

Don*t  pronounce  ess  like  iss;  as,  good-niss  for  goodness. 
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Don't  pronounce  el  like  */,  nor  et  like  *V,  nor  est  like  ist;  as,  rrw-t/  for  rf»^/, 
h€LskU  for  basket 

Don't  pronounce  ^«/  like  »»/,  nor  ^»^r^  like  unce;  as,  si-ltmt  for  Jt^^xr/,  j^fi- 
iWirr^  for  sentence. 

Don't  insert  the  short  sound  of  u  before  a  final  m;  as  hel-utn  for  A^/m. 

Don't  add  the  sound  of  r  to  a  final  vowel  or  diphthong:  as,  ide-ar  for  idea. 

Don't  omit  the  sound  of  d  when  preceded  by  n;  as,  stan  for  stand,  frenz  for 

Don't  omit  the  sound  of  /  when  preceded  by  c  (hard)  in  the  same  syllable; 
as,  aks  for  acts,  exak-ly  for  exactly. 


SUGGESTIVE  ANECDOTES. 

The  Use  of  Failures. — The  first  thing,  then,  to  do  with  a  failure  is  to  find 
out  the  reason  of  it.  In  this  matter  men  may  sometimes  learn  from  boys. 
Readers  of  Tom  Brown^s  School  Days  will  remember  how  Tom  gained  his 
skill  in  wrestling.  It  was  in  the  school  of  hard  experience.  Tom  was  at  first  a 
poor  wrestler,  and  had  to  work  his  way  up  from  the  very  bottom,  but  after  every 
fall  he  set  himself  to  find  out  the  particular  thrust  or  trip  that  had  sent  him  on 
his  back,  and  when  he  was  apparently  foiled  he  did  not  give  up,  but  ''thought 
about  that  fall  at  his  meals,  in  his  walks,  when  he  lay  awake  in  bed,  in  his 
dreams."  Such  study  of  one's  failures  can  never  be  fruitless,  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, such  study  is  not  so  common  as  it  ought  to  be.  Not  many  da3rs  ago  a  lady, 
whose  work  of  years  had  been  overthrown  by  lack  of  ordinary  caution,  said  to 
a  visitor:  "I  will  never  try  again.  I  tried  my  best  and  failed,  and  now  I  have 
decided  just  to  take  life  as  it  comes  and  enjoy  it  as  well  as  I  can."  The  lady 
stx>ke  as  if  she  were  proud  of  the  new  worldly  wisdom  which  she  had  gained 
fk-om  her  recent  experience;  to  the  hearer  her  words  sounded  rather  like  world- 
ly foolishness. 

Not  Afraid  to  Work. — During  the  War  of  Independence,  it  became 
necessary  at  one  time  to  build  breastworks  on  Dorchester  Heights.  The  work 
had  continued  for  several  days,  and  there  were  not  men  enough  to  do  it  in  the 
time  required.  One  morning  a  gentleman  on  horseback  rode  into  the  enclosure, 
and  looking  round,  saw  an  empty  wheelbarrow  standing  near,  and  not  far  of! 
was  an  idle  soldier: 

"Why  do  you  not  work  with  the  others,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"I  am  a  corporal,  sir,"  he  replied. 

The  gentleman  immediately  dismounted,  took  the  spade  and  wheelbarrow, 
filled  it  with  sand,  and  wheeled  it  to  the  breastworks,  emptied  it,  and  wheeled 
the  barrow  back  to  its  place;  then,  without  a  word,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
away.  The  idle  corporal  had  learned  a  lesson  he  would  never  forget,  for  he 
had  seen  Gen.  Washington  do  what  he  would  not  do. 

A  Dog's  Intelligence. — There  is  a  dog  we  are  acquainted  with,  Lion  by 

name,  who  gives  daily  proof  that  he  knows  what  is  said  to  him.    A  lady  called 
Voc  xvn.,  No.  9.-8. 
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the  other  day.  During  her  call  Lion  came  in,  lay  down  on  the  parlor  carpet, 
and  shut  his  eyes.  The  conversation  went  on,  and  the  visitor  said:  "What  a 
ihandsome  dog  you  have?"  Lion  opened  one  eye.  "Yes,  **  said  his  mistress, 
"he  is  a  very  good  dog,  and  takes  good  care  of  the  children."  Lion  opened 
the  other  eye  and  wagged  his  tail  to  and  fro  along  the  carpet  "  When  the  baby 
goes  out  he  always  goes  with  her,  and  I  feel  sure  then  that  no  harm  can  come 
to  her,"  his  mistress  went  on.  Lion's  tail  thumped  up  and  down  violently  on 
the  carpet.  "And  he  is  so  gentle  to  them  all,  and  such  a  playmate  and  com- 
panion that  we  would  not  take  a  thousand  dollars  for  him."  Lion's  tail  now 
went  up  and  down,  to  and  fro,  and  round  and  round,  with  great  glee.  "  But," 
said  his  mistress,  "  Lion  has  one  fault."  Total  quiet  of  Lion's  tail,  together  with 
appearance  of  great  concern  on  his  face.  "  He  will  come  in  here  with  dirty  feet 
-and  lie  down  on  the  carpet,  when  I  have  told  him  time  and  again  that  he  must 
not  do  it."  Lion  arose  with  an  air  of  shame,  and  slunk  out  of  the  room  with 
bis  tail  down. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

WORDS  FOR  THE  WORKERS. 

.  She  who  nips  off  the  end  of  a  brittle  courtesy,  as  one  breaks  the  tip  of  an 
icicle,  to  bestow  upon  those  whom  she  ought  cordially  and  kindly  to  recognize, 
proclaims  the  fact  that  she  comes  not  merely  of  low  blood,  but  of  bad  blood. — 
O.  W,  Holmes, 

In  my  opinion,  the  boy  who  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  common  school  course 
with  a  love  of  reading  good  books  is  better  prepared  for  a  life  of  honor  and  in- 
fluence than  one  who  passes  through  a  high  school  course  without  that  love; 
and  he  who  has  an  ordinary  high  school  education,  combined  with  a  taste  for 
good  reading,  is  better  equipped  for  the  duties  of  life  than  the  graduate  of  the 
best  college  or  university  in  the  country  without  that  taste. — /.  B,  Peasiee, 

Let  it  be  our  hope  to  make  a  gentleman  of  every  youth  who  is  put  under  our 
•charge, — not  a  conventional  gentleman,  but  a  man  of  intellectual  resource,  a 
man  of  public  spirit,  a  man  of  refinement,  with  that  good  taste  which  is  the  con- 
science of  the  mind,  and  that  conscience  which  is  the  good  taste  of  the  soul. — 
James  Russell  Lowell, 


SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

A  Geography  Game.  This  game  has  for  a  foundation  some  directions  found 
in  an  old  school  paper  years  ago.  Each  pupil  is  to  be  prepared  with  pencil  and 
paper.  I  allow  a  certain  time,  say  five  minutes,  for  writing  all  the  geographical 
names  beginning  with  a  certain  letter  which  I  name,  after  all  directions  are 
given.  At  the  end  of  the  time,  the  one  who  has  the  largest  number  of  names 
tallies  one. 
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One  pupil  Is  called  upon  to  read  hb  list  As  he  names  each,  those  who  do 
not  have  it,  raise  hands.  If  no  other  has  the  word,  if  he  can  tell  of  what  it  is 
the  name  and  where  it  is,  he  tallies  a  number  equal  to  all  in  the  game  except- 
ing  himself.    Otherwise  each  of  the  others  tallies  one. 

After  his  list  is  finished,  others  are  called  upon,  until  all  names  are  read.  Then 
tally  marks  are  compared  and  the  winner  announced. 

It  is  not  expected  that  any  name  will  be  used  more  than  once  on  a  paper,  even 
though,  like  Minnesota,  it  be  the  name  of  a  State  and  a  river. 

Other  conditions  might  be  added:  as,  if  pupils  speak  too  low  or  indistinctly, 
let  each  of  the  others  tally  one:  or,  if  a  name  be  repeated  after  having  been 
read  by  one  pupil;  or,  if  it  be  not  the  name  of  a  natural  or  political  division. — 
E,  C.  Powers, 

Unique  Spelling  Lessons.  A  teacher  recently  gave  fifty  words  such  as  a 
grocer's  boy  would  be  called  upon  to  use  in  taking  orders,  a  housewife  or  ser- 
vant girl  in  giving  the  same.  They  were  written  upon  the  t>oard  in  columns, 
then  copied  by  the  children,  and  the  dictionary  consulted  by  each  pupil  to  see 
if  there  were  different  spellings  allowed  for  any  word,  and  so  discover  the  best 
meaning  of  the  word.  After  the  spellings  of  the  word  had  been  learned,  each 
pupil  made  store  orders,  or  made  charges  on  memoranda,  until  he  had  used  in 
these  ways  every  one  of  the  fifty  words.  This  tested  their  knowledge  of  the 
meaning,  the  spelling,  the  method  of  measuring,  and  a  reasonable  price.  This 
exercise,  lasting  two  or  three  days,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  the  school 
ever  had,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  goes  without  saying.  But 
the  Lewis  school,  Roxbury,  is  in  the  habit  of  having  exercises  interesting,  prof- 
itable, and  varied. — Journal  of  Education, 

A  Model  Number  Lesson.  We  here  give  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  recita- 
tion of  a  number  class  whose  members  had  been  in  school  but  little  more  than 
one  term.  The  teacher  simply  told  her  class  to  fill  their  slates  with  problems; 
no  limit  was  fixed,  no  hints  were  given,  but  that  dozen  of  little  old  men  and  wo- 
men began  to  work.  The  teacher  explained  to  Reporter  in  answer  to  a  series  of 
questions,  that  the  pupils  were  making  up  examples  that  should  combine  work 
in  the  four  fundamental  operations  as  far  as  they  knew.  Miss  B.  said:  *'Tom 
will  have  some  good  ones,  Mary's  will  be  all  right,  Ben  has  not  been  in  the  class 
quite  long  enough  to  do  much,  Eddie  makes  bad  work  on  the  slate."  Time  was 
called,  a  pupil  was  asked  to  recite.  He  took  a  little  squint  at  the  upper  left-hand 
comer  of  his  slate,  glanced  at  another  portion  of  his  slate  and  said:  "  I  had  six 
apples  and  my  papa  gave  me  seven  more,  how  many  had  I  then  ?  I  had  13,  for 
7  -|-  6  =  13."  Another  said:  "  I  had  nine  cherries  and  gave  my  teacher  fiv^^ 
how  many  had  I  left ?  I  had  four  left,  for  9  —  5  =  4."  (Read,  "nine  less  five 
equals  four.**)  And  so  on  they  proceeded,  adding,  subtracting  dividing;  tubs, 
pears,  barrels,  tops,  houses,  flowers,  etc.  They  showed  their  slates.  In  the 
upper  left-hand  comer  were  the  equations:  74-6=13,  9  —  5r=4,  8h-2  =  4, 
7X3  =  21,  6X7  =  42,  io-f-5  =  2,  9  +  7  =  16,  18  —  5=13,  etc.    The  remain- 
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ing  portion  of  the  slates  were  covered  with  pictures  of  apples,  cherries,  flowers, 
tubs,  pails,  houses,  barrels,  tops,  etc.  That  was  all.  The  pupils  supply  the  lan- 
guage as  they  recite. — Moderaior, 


LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

I.  Sentence  Building.  Combine  each  of  the  following  groups  into  a  sin- 
gle sentence: 

They  had  crossed  the  ditch.  They  had  still  to  work  their  way  through  the 
garden  wall.    This  wall  was  nearly  four  feet  thick. 

They  had  agreed  to  meet  at  a  certain  spot.  He  arrived  at  this  spot  His 
friend  had  been  captured.  His  friend  had  been  taken  back  to  prison.  He  found 
out  this  on  his  arrival. 

The  turnkey  often  entered  the  apartment.  He  never  gave  notice  of  his  com- 
ing. The  prisoner  had  to  secrete  his  tools.  He  had  also  to  secrete  the  chips 
and  rubbish.    The  appearance  of  these  would  have  betrayed  him. 

1.  Letter  Writing,     i.  Write  a  letter  ordering  goods. 

2.  Write  an  answer  announcing  shipment  of  goods. 

3.  Write  a  second  answer,  declining  to  open  an  account,  and  giving  reasons. 
Make  it  very  polite. 

4.  Acknowledge  receipt  of  goods,  expressing  thanks  for  promptness,  and  en- 
closing check  in  payment. 

5.  Write  a  second  answer,  acknowledging  receipt  of  part  of  goods,  but  speci- 
fying some  which  have  not  arrived,  and  some  which  are  not  satisfactory. 

6.  Write  to  some  pi  ominent  person  with  whom  you  are  acquainted,  asking 
for  a  letter  of  recommendation. 

7.  Write  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  a  boy  seeking  employment. 

8.  Write  a  letter  of  introduction  for  a  boy. 

3.  HoMONVMS.  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  difference  in  application  be- 
tween: 

Mean  and  mien;  chagrin  and  shagreen;  canvas  and  canvass;  time  and  thyme- 
sweet  and  suite;  stationary  and  stationery. 

4.  Forming  Plurals,     i.  Name  five  words  which  add  es  to  form  the  pluraL 

2.  Write  the  plurals  of  fox,  potato,  cargo,  family,  turkey,  tooth,  knife,  monk- 
ey, cherry,  buoy. 

3.  Name  a  word  which  adds  ren  to  form  the  plural. 

4.  Name  ten  words  ending  with/  and  give  the  plural  of  each. 

5.  Write  the  plurals  of  chimney,  penny,  volcano,  lily,  valley,  jockey,  pulley, 
tax,  deer,  buffalo. 

6.  Give  list  of  ten  peculiar  number  forms. 

7.  Name  five  words  ending  in  o  which  form  their  plurals  by  adding  es. 

8.  Quote  two  rules  forming  the  plurals  of  nouns  ending  with  j^. 

9.  There  is  only  one  word  which  forms  its  plural  by  adding  en;  name  it. 
10.  Name  four  nouns  which  have  the  same  form  in  both  numbers. 
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A  NEW  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Appleton's  Physical  Geography.    Prepared  on  a  new  and  original  plan.  D. 
Appleton  &  Ca,  New  York;  140  pp. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  publishers  have  spared  no  pains  in  the  preparation  of 
this  manual,  and  consequently  we  have  a  text  which  in  extent,  variety,  accuracy 
and  freshness  far  surpasses  any  other  physical  geography  issued  in  this  country. 
The  diifereat  sutjects  have  been  assijgned  to  specialists,  ten  of  whom  have  been 
employed  on  the  text,  whale  many  others  have  contributed  suggestions  and  crit- 
icisms. Dr.  Newberry,  of  Columbia  College,  has  prepared  the  matter  on  the 
general  structure  and  geological  history  of  the  earth;  Prof.  Hitchcock,  of  Dart- 
mouth, that  on  the  geology  of  North  America;  Mr.  Gannett,  chief  geographer 
of  the  United  States  Geographical  Survey,  the  portion  relating  to  general  phys- 
iography and  the  physical  features  of  the  United  States;  Dr.  Stevens,  of  the 
Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  writes  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes,  coral  islands,  the  earth's  waters,  and  meteorology;  Dr.  Britton,  of 
Columbia  College,  furnishes  the  chapter  on  plant  life;  Dr.  Merriam,  Omitholo- 
g;ist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  on  zoology;  Prof.  Dall,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  that  on  ethnology;  Mr.  G.  F.  Kunz,  that  on  precious  stones. 
Such  an  array  of  authorities  gives  assurance  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  mat- 
ter, which  in  all  the  chapters  is  made  to  embrace  the  latest  observations,  discov- 
eries and  theories.  This  is  seen,  for  example,  in  the  chapter  on  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes,  in  which  we  find  accounts  of  the  great  eruption  of  Krakatoa,  of 
the  Charleston  earthquake,  and  of  that  of  the  Riviera  which  occurred  in  Febu- 
siy  of  the  present  year;  the  chapter  on  atmospheric  disturbances  is  especially 
clear  and  satisfactory  in  the  explanation  and  illustration  of  FerrePs  law,  and  of 
cylones  and  tornadoes, — a  great  advance  upon  the  matter  usually  found  in  text- 
books on  this  subject;  the  study  of  the  oceans,  again,  gives  in  brief  form  the 
chief  results  of  the  deep  sea  explorations  which  have  been  so  fruitful  in  discov- 
eries during  the  last  few  years.  Indeed,  every  part  of  this  book,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover,  is  carefully  brought  down  to  the  present  state  of 
knowledge.  The  frequent  references  to  monographs  for  fuller  information  are  a 
valuable  feature. 

The  illustrations  of  the  volume  deserve  especial  commendation.  The  engrav- 
ings are  numerous  and  very  excellent,  and  are  closely  related  to  the  text  which 
they  serve  to  elucidate  and  to  supplement.  The  maps  are  finely  executed,  ac- 
curate, and  devised  to  present  to  the  eye,  by  means  of  colors,  lines,  and  print,  a 
great  variety  of  interesting  and  important  information.  This  means  of  teaching 
is  of  very  great  value,  and  deserves  to  be  more  generally  used  in  text-books  than 
it  has  been  hitherto.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  plans,  and  sections,  and  charts, 
and  diagrams  wherever  these  devices  will  help  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
natter  treated.    Mechanically  the  book  is  very  nearly  perfect. 

The  variety  and  complexity  of  the  subjects  treated  force  upon  one  the  ques- 
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tion  whether  children  in  grammar  schools  can  be  expected  to  deal  successfully 
with  them.  The  contrast  between  tliis  book  and  the  physical  geographies  of 
ten  or  twelve  ago  is  very  great,  not  only  in  the  extent  of  the  matter  presented 
under  each  topic  but  in  its  character.  It  is  more  complex  and  significant  in  the 
modem  treatise,  underlying  principles  are  more  carefully  sought  after,  fiu^-reach- 
ing  relations  are  suggested  or  developed.  In  all  these  respects,  which  are  wise 
and  necessary,  the  subject  is  lifted  above  the  grasp  of  immature  minds.  More- 
over,  the  method  of  presentation  is  necessarily  analytical,  beginning  with  the 
most  general  concepts  and  proceeding  by  definition  and  division  down  to  those 
which  are  more  simple.  But  while  this  method  is  adopted  to  brief  presentation, 
it  does  not  conform  to  the  natural  processes  of  learning  with  young  people* 
They  need  to  deal  with  the  particulars  first,  and  climb  gradually  to  the  general- 
izations. In  the  subject  of  plant  life,  for  example,  we  have  the  sub-kingdoms 
described,  the  physiology  of  plant  life,  and  the  distribution  of  plants.  But  the 
beginner  in  this  subject  can  deal  profitably  with  these  generalizations  only  when 
he  has  already  learned  something  of  botany,  and  is  mature  enough  to  appreciate 
in  some  measure  the  reach  of  the  generalizations.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  the  geology  and  the  zoology  and  other  sections.  The  inevitable  result  of 
the  expansion  of  knowledge  in  this  field  and  the  effort  to  make  text-books  fiiUer 
and  more  rational  must  be,  in  our  opinion  to  push  this  study  forward  to  a  later 
position  in  the  course,  and  give  it  a  place  near  the  close  of  the  work  in  the  high 
school. 

—The  Order  of  Words  in  the  Ancient  Languages  compared  with  that 
of  the  modem  languages,  (Ginn  &  Co.,  114' pp.),  is  a  translation,  by  Pres.  C.  W. 
Super,  of  the  Ohio  University,  of  an  able  French  treatise  by  the  distinguished  lin- 
guist Henri  Weil,  of  Paris.  It  seeks  for  a  philosophic  basis  on  which  to  explain 
the  peculiar  order  of  Greek  and  Latin  sentences,  and  finds  this  in  the  nature  of 
the  thought  conveyed,  which  always  seeks  it  departure  from  what  is  in  the  mind 
of  both  speaker  and  listener,  and  drives  toward  the  goal  of  discourse,  or  the 
information  to  be  imparted,  with  which  the  sentence  concludes.  How  the  prin- 
ciples of  emphasis  and  the  distribution  of  modifiers  work  with  this  central  idea 
to  determine  the  actual  form  of  the  sentence  is  ingeniously  explained  and  illus- 
trated in  this  treatise.  A  student  of  the  ancient  languages  will  find  the  book 
not  only  interesting  but  also  very  helpful  to  him  in  grasping  the  genius  of  those 
tongues. 

—Facts  and  Fictions  of  Mental  Healing,  by  Chas.  M.  Barrows,  (H.  H. 
Carter  and  Karrick,  Boston;  248  pp.),  discusses  a  subject  just  now  attraicting 
much  attention  not  quite  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  mental  healers  them- 
selves, but  rather  fi-om  that  of  a  transcendental  philosopher.  He  passes  in  re- 
view the  doctrines  of  the  mental  healers,  and  shows  quite  clearly  that  the  cases 
of  healing  to  which  they  appeal  prove  that  the  doctrine  has  litde  connectioo 
with  the  result,  so  that  a  healer  may  get  along  quite  as  well  without  '  *  taking  a 
course '*  in  what  its  leaders  are  pleased  to  call  ''Christian  Science."    But  our 
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author  does  not  descend  to  common  sense  and  material  facts.  He  is  not  con-f 
tent  to  recognize  that  the  state  of  the  mind  has  much  to  do  with  the  state  of  the 
body  and  to  work  out  this  palpable  truth.  He  must  go  farther  and' have  an  all* 
prevading  spirit  which  flows  through  the  mind  of  the  mental  healer  and  magic- 
ally cures  the  disease  of  the  patient,  which  after  all  is  a  delusion  only.  The 
author  is  a  man  of  learning  and  ability,  and  writes  very  agreeably,  even  in  hand- 
ling abstract  subjects,  but  he  would  carry  more  weight  if  he  applied  severer 
tests  to  his  authorities,  and  more  sceptical  criticism  to  his  supposed  facts. 

— Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds,  by  James  Johonnot,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.:  148 
pp.),  is  the  second  book  in  Appleton's  Historical  Series.  It  is  for  second  read- 
er pupils  whom  it  seeks  to  interest  in  history  by  giving  them  a  foretaste  of  some 
of  its  romance.  The  first  tales  are  classical  myths.  These  are  followed  by  In- 
dian Stories,  Stories  of  the  Revolution,  Scottish  Stories,  and  seven  or  eight  mis- 
cellaneous tales  full  of  interest.    The  book  will  charm  young  readers. 

— The  Tenth  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Wisconsin  is 
at  hand.  This  always  contains  matter  of  interest  to  school  teachers,  not  only 
as  intelligent  members  of  the  community,  and  therefore  interested  in  what  per- 
tains to  the  general  welfare,  but  also  as  relates  to  their  especial  calling.  The 
present  report  offers  two  papers  of  the  latter  sort.  The  first  is  a  brief  gen- 
eral discussion  of  School  Sanitation,  by  Prof.  Albert  Hardy,  of  La  Crosse;  and 
the  second  is  an  article  on  School  Furniture,  by  Prof.  T.  W.  Chittenden,  of  Ap- 
pleton. The  illustrations  accompanying  the  latter  are  very  instructive.  They 
are  made  from  photographs  of  a  boy  who  was  stripped  of  his  clothing  and  placed 
in  such  conditions  as  prevail  in  our  school-rooms  until  he  assumed  one  of  the 
common  positions.  The  photographs  then  taken  show  very  impressively  how 
his  form  is  distorted  by  the  conditions,  and  the  excellent  discussion  which  ac* 
companies  the  cuts  emphasizes  the  lesson  of  the  pictures.  Often  as  this  subject 
has  been  discussed  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  teachers  and  communities  re- 
garding it  is  still  very  great,  and  we  rejoice  that  attention  is  again  so  effectively 
drawn  to  the  matter  by  this  report. 

— One  Thousand  and  One  Questions  and  Answers  on  PhVsiologv  and 
Hygiene,  by  B.  A.  Hathaway,  (Burrows  Bros.,  Cleveland),  follows  a  method  of 
presentation  which  seems  to  us  very  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it  almost  com- 
pletely prevents  the  development  of  principles  and  the  rational  relations  of  facts^ 
and  substitutes  mechanical  memorizing  for  intelligent  apprehension.  Here  are 
questions  and  facts  but  of  the  meaning  of  the  latter,  of  what  may  properly  be 
Called  a  science  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  not  so  much  as  a  suggestion.  The 
publishers,  however,  have  a  very  excellent  line  of  books,  which  they  offer  at 
very  low  prices,  as  the  reader  may  see  for  himself  by  referring  their  list  in  an- 
other part  of  the  Journal. 

—  Chauvenet's  Treatise  on  Elementary  Geometry,  revised  and 
abridged  by  W.  E.  Byeriy,  (J.  B.  Lippincott&Co.,  Philadelphia;  322  pp.;  $1.2©)^ 
merits  favorable  attention  from  all  teachers  of  this  subject.  The'  brfginal  treat-- 
ise  was  iiecognized  by  the  best  mathematicians  as  one  of  rare  excellence  for  Siin- 
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plicity  and  scientific  precision,  being  prepared  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mod- 
em higher  analysis.  The  editor  has  sought  to  develop  the  pupil's  power  of 
grasping  and  proving  geometrical  proof  by  more  and  more  condensing  the  dem- 
onstrations given  as  the  pupil  advances,  until  at  last  they  are  often  mere  hints^ 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  proof  is  to  be  developed.  Numerous  exercises  and 
propositions  for  original  demonstration  are  also  given. 

—  Health  Lessons,  a  primary  book,  by  Jerome  Walker,  M.  D.,  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. ;  194  pp.),  is  a  very  attractive  book,  both  in  its  matter  and  its  mechan- 
ical make  up.  The  text  is  familiar  and  entertaining,  well  adapted  to  keep  the 
attention  of  young  readers,  and  the  illustrations  are  ingenious  and  beautiful. 
The  author  tells  us  that  the  lessons  have  been  tested  in  the  ten-minute  talks  and 
reviews  to  the  primary  classes  of  the  Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers; 
and  a  brief  examination  will  satisfy  a  teacher  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  primary 
classes. 

—  Phosphorus  Hollunder,  with  explanatory  notes  by  Oscar  Faulhaber. 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  77  pp.;  30c.),  is  a  very  bright  and  entertaining  story  in 
German,  by  L.  V.  Francois,  which  is  prepared  for  American  readers  with  nec- 
essary, notes  and  helps. 


MAGAZINES  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

— The  numbers  of  LittelVs  Liznng  Age  for  August  6th  and  13th  contain 
Louis  XIV.  and  his  Court,  and  Bishop  Eraser,  London  Quarterly;  Character 
and  Ability  in  Politics,  and  Alsace-Lorrains  and  the  European  Situation,  Nation- 
al; The  revised  Study  of  Berkeley,  and  Montrose,  Macmillan;  The  Rojral 
Duke-Doctor.  Good  Words;  "Old  Hook  and  Crook,"  and  the  Private  Journal 
of  a  French  Mariner,  in  1749,  English  Illustrated;  The  Charm  of  Pomp,  The 
Pleasures  of  Travel,  and  Persian  Plays  and  Players,  Spectator;  La  Comedie  du 
Jour,  Saturday  Review;  At  Church  in  the  Woods,  Pall  Mall;  Cocoanut  Pearls, 
Nature;  with  installments  of  "Major  Lawrence,*'  "Richard  Cable,**  "A Secret 
Inheritance,**  and  "Monsieur  Silvain*s  Secret  '*  and  poetry.  For  fifty-two  num- 
bers of  sixty-four  large  pages  each  (or  more  than  3,300  pages  a  year)  the  sub- ' 
3cription  price  (fS)  is  low;  while  for  |i 0.50  the  publishers  offer  to  send  any  one 
of  the  American  $4.00  monthlies  or  weeklies  with  The  Living  Age  for  a  year, 
both  postpaid.    Littell  &  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 

— In  the  September  ^//a»/f^  Mr.  Crawford's  story,  Paul  Patoff,  reaches  a 
most  novel  and  deeply  interesting  scene,  which  has  perhaps  never  been  ex-* 
celled  by  this  author.  The  whole  number  is  very  attractive  in  its  stories,  while 
Mr.  Terry's  account  of  the  Vireo.  "A  Woodland  Intimate,'*  Mr.  Noble's  "  By 
River  and  Road  in  Russia,"  O.  W.  Holmes'  "Hundred  Days  in  Europe," — 
devoted  this  month  to  Paris, —  Mr.  McMaster's  "  Franklin  in  France,"  and  Miss 
Johnson's  account  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  "  Le  Roi  Manque,"  will  be  found 
enjoyable  and  profitable  reading. 
.   r-The  August  Century,  besides  the  Lincoln  biography,  which  is  occupied  with 
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the  Cooper  Institute  speech,  contains  Snubbin'  Through  Jersey,  an  account  of 
the  Mazopil  Meteorite,  Azotia, — one  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris'  Negro  Stories, 
Our  Ktvigtok,  an  attractive  arctic  sketch  by  Lieut.  Greeley,  Low  Prices,  High 
Wages,  and  Small  Profits,  by  Edward  Atkinson,  the  war  papers,  and  the  usual 
entertaining  miscellany. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

— Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  man  was  introduced  into  the  city 
addition  to  the  Madison  High  School  schools  in  1868,  and  in  1885  the  number 
building.  The  addition  is  to  be  larger  receiving  it  reached  only  6,882.  The 
than  the  whole  building  as  it  now  increase  in  two  years  has  therefore  been 
stands,  and  will  cost  nearly  twenty  very  remarkable.  In  the  Chicago 
thousand  dollars.  It  will  contain  a  schools  30,237  were  studying  German 
large  assembly  room  adequate  to  the  last  year,  against  9,400  in  1884-5.  In 
seating  of  the  whole  school,  and  will  the  St.  Louis  schools  22,247  were  study- 
be  warmed  and  ventilated  after  the  ing  German  last  year;  in  Cincinnati  16,- 
fnost  approved  methods.  A  new  school  740;  in  Baltimore  5,670;  in  Indianapo- 
building  is  also  to  be  erected  in  the  lis  2,768.  In  these  seven  cities,  includ- 
Third  ward,  which  will  cost  about  ten  ing  statistics  from  (Private  schools,  136,- 
thousand  dollars.  536  pupils  were  studying  German  dur- 

— In  St.  Croix  county  a  woman  has  ing  ^^e  last  year, 
been  elected  school  treasurer  of  district  —The  improvements  around  the 
No.  2,  town  of  Pleasant  Valley.  The  school  for  the  deaf  at  Delavan  are  near- 
women  of  the  district  attended  the  ly  completed.  After  the  fire  in  the  fall 
school  meeting  in  large  numbers,  and  of  1879  a  large  temporary  frame  build- 
voted  for  Mrs.  A.  A.  Goff,  who  received  ing  was  built  to  be  used  for  a  school 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast.  The  di-  room.  When  the  the  brick  buildings 
rector  and  clerk  refused  to  receive  or  were  erected,  this  was  used  tor  a  print- 
act  upon  Mrs.  Goff 's  bond,  claiming  ing  office,  gymnasium,  etc. ;  but  this 
that  the  incumbent,  Peter  McDonald,  summer  a  fine  brick  building  has  been 
was  entitled  to  hold  the  place  until  put  in  its  place. 

1889.  Mrs.  Goff  carried  the  case  to  the  —The  34th  Wisconsin  State  Fair,  to 
county  court,  and  obuined  an  order  di-  be  held  in  Milwaukee,  September  13, 
recting  the  director  and  clerk  to  receive  14^  15,  16,  1887,  offers  125,000  in  pre- 
her  bonds  as  treasurer.  miums  and  purses.  Each  day  offers  a 
.  — At  the  meeting  of  the  German  special  attraction.  The  buildings  which 
teachers  in  Milwaukee,  July  27  and  28,  were  blown  down  by  the  great  gale  on 
some  interesting  statistics  were  pre-  Aug.  10,  are  being  rapidly  replaced, 
sented  relating  to  the  growth  of  instruc-  and  the  accommodations  will  be  com* 
tion  in  the  German  language  in  our  plete  and  ample  by  the  time  of  open- 
public  schools.  In  Milwaukee  during  ing.  Professor  Henslefs  celebrated 
the  last  year  13,285  pupils  received  this  Juvenile  band,  consisting  of  30  musical 
instruction,  of  whom  10,193  were  of  prodigies,  has  been  engaged  to  furnish 
German  parentage.  Instruction  in  Ger-  music  during  the  Fair.    During  their 
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visit  to  Washington  last  winter  the  press  vessels  to  be  built  for  the  government, 
paid  them  extravagant  compliments,  In  fact  in  every  department  it  has  been 
and  Mrs.  Cleveland  sent  the  Professor  the  aim  of  the  managers  this  year  to 
a  beautiful  bouquet.  Speakers  of  na-  surpass  anything  they  have  attempted 
tional  reputation  have  been  engaged,   before. 

The  railroad  companies  sell  round  trip  _^^^  ^^^^  Superintendent  has  is- 
tickets  for  half  fare,  and  return  All  ^^^^  .^  ^„  eight-page  folder  "Rules 
exhibits  (except  race  horses)  are  free.      ^^^  Regulations  for  Public  School  U- 

—  The  Secretary  of  the  National  Ed-  braries  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  * '  pre- 
ucational  Association,  James  H.  Can-  scribing  the  form  of  record  to  be  kept 
field,  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  writes  us;  by  the  town  clerk,  suggesting  cautious 
"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  no-  and  outlining  necessary  rules  for  the 
tice  in  your  next  issue,  that  to  ensure  management  of  the  libraries, 
receivingacopyof  the>«n«i/<?//y^-  —The  caution  which  is  needed  in 
ceedings  of  the  session  of  the  National  teaching  temperance  to  school  children 
Educational  Association  just  held  at  is  well  illustrated  by  what  Gen.  Grant 
Chicago,  members  should  notify  me  at  ^y^.  '*!  know  from  my  own  experi- 
once,  by  postal  card,  of  their  present  ^nce,  that,  when  I  was  at  West  Point, 
addresses  and  of  their  desire  to  secure  ^h^  fact  that  tobacco  in  every  form,  was 
the  volume.  This  notice  is  necessary  prohibited,  and  the  mere  possession  of 
because  of  the  number  who  are  believed  the  weed  severely  punished,  made  the 
to  have  taken  advantage  of  Association  majority  of  the  cadets,  myself  included, 
railway  rates,  yet  who  have  no  interest  try  to  acquire  the  habit  of  using  it." 
in  the  proceedings;  and  also  because  of  The  rebound  or  reaction  fi-om  the  leach- 
possible  errors  in  addresses,  due  to  the  j^^g  ^eeds  to  be  thought  of  as  wdl  as 
unavoidable  confusion  at  the  Railway  jt^  more  immediate  effects. 
Secretary's  office."  _j^  ^j^^  public  schools  of  Milwaukee 

—The  managers  of  the  Minneapolis  for  the  past  year  twenty-seven  percent. 
Exposition,  which  opened  Aug.  31,  and  of  the  children  enrolled  were  between 
continues  to  the  fifteenth  of  October,  4  and  7  years  of  age,  seventy  per  cent 
have  shown  great  enterprise  in  bringing  between  7  and  15,  and  three  p»er  cent 
together  features  both  novel  and  inter-  between  15  and  20. 
esting.  The  knights  of  labor  will  —Supt.  Anderson,  of  Milwaukee, 
make  a  great  parade  Oct.  3.,  and  Mr.  says  in  his  last  report:  "The  teacher's 
Powderly  will  address  them.  One  of  tenure  of  office  is  more  secure  than  ser- 
the  astonishing  propositions  of  the  man-  vices  in  any  other  occupation  or  pn>- 
agers  is  to  have  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  fession.  It  is  more  secure  than  gov- 
in  England,  start  the  machinery  at  emment  service,  than  service  under 
Minneapolis.  There  are  considerable  corporations,  and  it  is  questionable 
difficulties  to  overcome  in  order  to  whether  anything  may  be  added  to  its 
make  this  possible,  but  the  managers  security  without  destroying  entirely  the 
'  are  full  of  confidence  that  it  can  be  ac-  important  incentive  to  effort  which 
complished.  The  marine,  lighthouse,  makes  retention  in  service  depend  upon 
army,  navy,  and  mechanical  display  of  usefulness  and'  ability.  The  teacher 
United  States  will  be  the  greatest  since  who  does  his  duty,  is  £eurly  dilligent, 
the  Centennial.  In  the  navy  display  man£^;es  the  class  with  ordinary  skiU 
will  be  two  striking  models  of  new  war  and  whose  character  is  above  reproadi, 
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need  stand  in  no  fear  of  politicians  or 
the  friends  of  politicians  who  desire 
his  place  for  some  favorite.  If  political 
influences  or  personal  feelings  enter  at 
all  into  the  filling  of  teachers*  positions, 
they  certainly  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  position  when  once  occupied. 
When  the  teacher  is  in  she  is  in,  and 
she  is  there  to  say.  It  is  not  her  place 
that  people  desire  who  have  favorites  to 
care  for;  it  is  the  place  after  she  has  re- 
signed. The  teacher  may  be  even  a 
little  bit  derelict,  self  satisfied  and  pooh 
pooh  the  suggestions  of  her  directors 
as  regards  the  advance  of  her  work  — 
and  her  place  is  still  secure.  The  num- 
ber of  removals  for  inefficiency  when 
compared  with  the  whole  number  of 
teachers,  is  remarkably  small  —  so 
small  that  one  of  two  facts  explains  it. 
Either  inefficiency  is  extremely  rare,  or 
else  it  may  hide  itself  behind  intrench- 
ments  or  under  covers  that  defy  discov- 
ery and  rout  The  fact  may  be  stated 
thus:  it  is  very  much  easier  for  an  in- 
competent teacher  to  retain  his  or  her 
place,  than  it  is  for  commissioners  to 
fill  such  place  by  another  appointment. 
This  is  positively  true,  and  yet  we  are 
entertained  now  and  then  in  the  col- 
umns of  educational  papers  and  from 
the  lips  of  would-be  wiseacres  with 
platitudes  about  tenure  of  service.'* 
This  may  be  true  of  Milwaukee,  and 
probably  of  most  large  cities.  In 
smaller  cities  it  is  our  impression  that 
most  of  the  changes  result  from  the 
disposition  of  the  teachers  themselves 
to  seek  for  larger  salaries  or  for  novelty 
by  change.  In  the  country  alone  the 
wretched  theory  that  a  new  teacher  is 
to  be  sought  each  term  or  each  year 
still  survives. 

— This  report  says  of  the  system  of 
promotions  on  recommendation  of  the 
grade  teachers,  ''It  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  those  calamitous  conse- 
quences which  some  supposed  would 


result  from  the  abandonment  of  that 
modem  fetish  (examinations)  of  the 
graded  system.  Classes  are  now  pro- 
moted without  examination  and  on  the 
teacher's  estimate.  The  standard  of 
schoolarship  has  not  been  lowered. 
Unmerited  promotions  have  not  em- 
barrassed the  teachers  who  receive  pu- 
pils promoted  on  record  or  estimate. 
Teachers  have  shown  no  diminution  in 
zeal  nor  manifested  any  lack  of  energy 
since  the  supposed  indispensible  spur 
of  examination  has  been  removed." 

—  School  Education  (St.  Paul)  says: 
"  By  act  of  the  State  Normal  Board,  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting,  and  on  rec- 
ommendation of  the  president  of  the 
school,  the  Preparatory  Department  of 
the  Mankato  Normal  School  was  abol- 
ished, one  year  sooner  than  the  time 
previously  fixed  by  the  board.  This 
removes  all  preparatory  work  from  the 
Minnesota  Normal  Schools,  and  com- 
pletes an  era  in  their  progress.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  in  the  Wisconsin  Nor- 
mal Schools,  much  older  and  better  en- 
dowed than  ours,  a  large  amount  of 
preparatory  work  appears  to  be  still 
done.  The  Whitewater  School,  located 
in  the  oldest  and  richest  part  of  the 
State,  reports  an  enrollment  of  74  in 
the  Preparatory  Department,  for  the 
year  just  closed,  while  the  Oshkosh 
School  reports  189  in  the  same  grade^ 
for  the  same  year. ' ' 

— The  following  additional  settle* 
ments  of  school  principals  have  come 
to  our  knowledge  during  the  past 
month:  A.  P.  Delaney  goes  to  Colum- 
bus; S.  F.  Withron,  from  Ohio,  to 
Beaver  Dam;  F.  W.  Winter,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  State  University  this  sum- 
mer, to  west  De  Pere;  A.  P.  Winston^ 
also  a  graduate  this  summer,  becomes 
assistant  in  the  Racine  High  School; 
and  O.  H.  Ecke,  another  becomes  prin- 
cipal at  Menomonee  Falls;  C.  W.  Ca- 
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been  becomes  principal  at  Neenah;  R. 
B.  Dudgeon  at  Menomonie;  Charles 
M.  Fox  at  Merrillan;  Lee  Swift,  form- 
erly assistant  at  EIroy,  becomes  princi- 
pal at  Hillsborough,  and  Mr.  E.  V. 
Wernick  assumes  change  of  the  third 
ward  school  in  Racine;  J.  G.  Adams 
goes  from  Bloomer  to  Merrill;  and  Mr. 
Hazard,  from  Michigan,  goes  to  Prairie 
de  Sac. 

— The  students  of  the  Wisconsin 
Summer  School  expressed  great  satis- 
faction with  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  work  done  in  the  school.  The  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolutions,  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
students  and  composed  of  Dwight  Kin- 
ney, I.  N.  Stewart,  M.  M.  Lakin,  J.  C. 
Wilson  and  G.  S.  Parker,  were  unani- 
mously adopted  at  their  meeting,  Aug. 
lo: — 

Whereas,  We  feel  that  we  have 
been  greatly  profited  by  our  attendance 
upon  this  session  of  the  Wisconsin  sum- 
mer school,  orp^anized  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation; and 

Whereas,  We  desire  to  see  this 
school  continued  and  its  usefulness  to 
the  teachers  of  the  State  extended: 

Resolved^  That  we  express  our  high 
appreciation  of  the  excellent  opportun- 
ities here  offered  to  teachers  for  im- 
provement in  their  profession;  and  that 
we  respectfully  urge  upon  the  State  au- 
thorities the  importance  of  establishing 
this  school  upon  a  permanent  basis  and 
of  providing  for  the  extension  of  its  fa- 
cilities from  time  to  time,  as  circum- 
stances mav  seem  to  demand. 

Resolved^  That  we  tender  to  each  of 
the  several  teachers  of  the  school  our 
hearty  thanks  for  tlieir  skillful,  pains- 
taking and  patient  efforts  in  our  behalf. 

Resolved^  That  the  secretary  of  this 
meeting  be  requested  to  furnish  copies 
of  these  resolutions  to  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  ana  to 
the  secretary  of  the  summer  school; 
also  to  secure  their  publication  in  The 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 


— There  has  been  filed  with  the  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  a 
claim  of  13,076.67  for  Milwaukee  coun- 
ty against  the  State,  as  remuneratioa 
for  teaching  deaf  mutes  under  the  laws 
of  1885  and  the  amendment  of  1887, 
which  makes  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  such  pupils  by  the  counties  in 
which  they  reside.  Counties  so  instruct- 
ing its  own  mutes  receive  from  the  State 
$100  for  each  pupil  so  taught  180  days 
of  the  year,  with  not  less  than  five 
hour's  session  each  day.  For  pupils 
taught  less  than  this  number  of  days 
and  hours  the  county  receives  a  pro- 
portionate amount  of  the  $100.  The 
report  shows  that  during  the  school 
year  in  Milwaukee  five  teachers  were 
employed  in  this  work  and  thirty-five 
pupils  were  instructed.  For  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1886,  under  the  laws  of 
1885,  Milwaukee  county  received  only 
$1,875.56.  La  Crosse  county  also  has 
a  claim  of  a  similar  character  for  $342,- 
50.  These  are  the  only  counties  that 
have  as  yet  attempted  the  instructioa  of 
resident  deaf  mutes. 

—  Principal  L.  S.  Hurlburt,  of  Dar- 
lington, has  been  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Dakota,  at  Vermillion. 

— There  are  fifly-nine  private  schools 
in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  14,381  children. 
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WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  EDUCATION. 

In  the  conclusion  of  Tennyson's  Princess,  little  Lilia,  touched  by  the 
sequel  of  the  tale  to  which  she  has  listened,  says  to  her  aunt,  **  You — 
tell  us  what  we  are."  The  question  passed  unanswered  the  story  tells 
us;  and,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  progress  which  women  in  the  19th 
century  are  making  toward  its  solution,  it  remains  unanswered,  because 
the  evidence  that  must  go  to  the  making  of  the  final  verdict,  is  not  yet 
all  in,  the  revelation  of  woman's  full  powers  having  but  just  begun. 

The  old,  and  almost  universal,  idea  of  women,  an  idea  which  is  now 
gradually  losing  ground,  made  her  of  secondary  purpose  in  the  order 
of  creation.  According  to  this  idea,  she  was  not  a  distinct  being  lay- 
ing direct  and  immediate  claim  to  the  opportunities  of  life  in  her  own 
right,  but  the  servant  of  man,  for  whom  she  was  created,  and  through 
whom  only  she  possessed  a  value.  How  this  idea  became  embedded  in 
the  human  mind,  the  unresisting  mind  of  women  as  well  as  the  mind  of 
man,  we  cannot  here  determine;  but  it  finds  its  parallel  in  history  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  nobles,  submission  to  which 
enslaved  the  mass  of  humanity  through  many  centuries  to  the  will  of 
the  self-appointed  few.  Both  ideas  probably  had  their  origin  in  the 
principle  which  was  then  the  settled  rule  of  action,  that  might  makes 
right.  Proof  that  the  doctrine  of  woman's  secondary  importance  was 
wide-spread,  is  found  in  the  literature  of  all  peoples  and  all  ages,  both 
sacred  and  pro&ne.  Saint  Paul  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  church  at 
Corinth,  says,  "The  head  of  every  man  is  Christ,  and  the  head  of  the 
woman  is  the  man.  A  man  indeed  is  the  imag^and  glory  of  God:  but 
the  woman  is  the  glory  of  man,  neither  was  the  man  created  for  the 
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woman,  but  the  woman  for  the  man:  for  this  cause  ought  the  woman  to 
have  a  sign  of  authority  upon  her  head.*'  Fortunately  we  are  not  ob- 
liged to  regard  this  as  the  language  of  inspiration,  for  Saint  Paul  him- 
self says  of  it,  *  Concerning  this  I  have  no  commandment  of  the  Lord; 
but  give  my  own  judgment."  Perhaps  nowhere  in  literature  is  thb  idea 
of  the  destiny  of  woman  more  clearly  and  concisely  set  forth  than  by 
Milton.  In  speaking  of  the  service  for  which  Adam  and  Eve  were 
formed,  he  says, 

"  He  for  God  only,  she  for  God  in  him." 

And  elsewhere  he  makes  Eve  say  to  Adam, 

''  My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bidds't 

Unargued  I  obey. 

God  is  thy  law,  thou  mine,  to  know  no  more 

Is  woman's  happiest  knowledge,  and  her  praise.'' 

The  Hindoos  carried  out  this  idea  to  its  logical  conclusion  by  Suttee. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  Brigham  Young  to  cap  the  climax  by  teachmg 
that  only  a  woman  sealed  to  a  man  in  marriage  can  possibly  be  saved, 
thus  making  heaven,  like  earth,  dependent  on  man's  favor. 

These  ideas  mark  the  age  in  which  women  have  been  regarded  as 
minors  and  have  lived  under  authority.  By  this  order  of  things  they 
have  been  relieved  of  public  responsibility  and  sheltered  from  public 
criticism,  a  condition  which  is  in  the  estimation  of  many  men  and  many 
women  highly  desirable,  and  worthy  above  all  things  to  be  perpetuated; 
but  which,  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  has  resulted  in  great  waste  of 
woman's  powers  of  happiness  and  usefulness.  Opinion  is  more  steadily 
changing  as  to  the  value  and  place  of  women  in  the  economy  of  human 
life,  and  women  themselves  are  slowly  coming  to  see  that  woman's  duty, 
like  man's  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  whole  moral  law,  the  attainment  of 
every  human  virtue,  and  that  in  her  own  right,  and  in  behalf  of  herself 
and  of  society.  This  clearer  vision  of  the  possibilities  and  powers  (rf 
her  own  nature  markes  the  birth  of  woman  into  a  higher,  a  more  useful, 
and  a  more  truly  womanly  life.  In  the  world's  awakening  that  followed 
the  death-like  sleep  of  the  Middle  Ages,  woman  was  lefl  asleep.  Mich- 
elet  said,  ' '  The  great  achievements  of  the  Renaissance  were  the  discov- 
ery of  the  word,  and  the  discovery  of  man,"  He  said  truer  than  he 
meant;  for  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  19th  century  to  discover  woman. 
In  this  age,  at  last,  women  are  attaining  to  self-conscious  freedom.  The 
real  quality  of  thb  new  birth  is  intellectual.     It  is  the  emancipation  of 
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the  reason  of  woman  from  the  thralldom  of  authority  and  custom;  it  is 
the  attainment  of  her  majority  by  which,  if  ever,  she  is  finally  to  take 
a  responsible  place  among  the  citizens  of  the  nations  and  the  world. 
As  centuries  ago  it  was  scholarship  that  revealed  to  men  the  wealth  of 
their  own  minds,  the  dignity  of  human  thought,  the  importance  of  hu- 
man life,  so  now  it  is  scholarship — the  higher  education  of  woman— 
that  shall  liberate  the  reason  of  women  from  the  dungeon  in  which  it 
has  slept,  and  reveal  to  them  the  consciousness  of  their  own  spiritual 
freedom,  and  their  own  power  of  self-determination. 

This  new  birth  of  woman  is  not  yet  complete.  Her  evolution  still 
goes  on,  a  progress  of  effort.  It  is  as  such,  that  its  incidents  engage 
our  attention  and  enlist  our  sympathy.  Victor  Hugo  said:  '*The 
woman's  movement  is  the  endeavor  to  win  equality  before  the  law,  free- 
dom from  the  bondage  of  custom,  access  to  the  opportunities  of  self- 
support,  intellectual  education,  and  the  just  rights  of  person  and  pro- 
perty." 

The  higgler  intelfectual  education  of  women  needs  no  defense  in  an 
audience  like  this.  It  may,  however,  be  interesting  and  instructive  to 
consider  for  a  moment  in  what  directions  thb  higher  education  may  be 
expected  to  be  of  benefit.  Sidney  Smith,  in  an  essay  written  eighty 
years  ago  ''to  recommend  a  better  S3rstem  of  female  education,  in  or- 
der that  the  attention  of  women  might  be  turned  from  the  trifling  pur- 
suits to  jvhich  they* were  condemned,"  said:  *'If  you  educate  women 
to  attend  to  dignified  and  important  subjects,  you  are  multiplying  be- 
yond measure  the  chances  of  human  improvement  by  preparing  and 
medicating  those  early  impressions  which  always  come  from  the  mother, 
and  which  in  the  majority  of  instances,  are  quite  decisive  of  genius. 
The  instruction  of  women  improves  the  stock  of  national  talents,  and 
emplojrs  more  minds  for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  world; 
it  increases  the  pleasure  of  society  by  multiplying  the  topics  upon  which 
the  two  sexes  take  a  common  interest,  and  makes  marriage  an  intercourse 
of  understanding  as  well  as  of  affection.  The  education  of  woman  fa- 
vors public  morak;  it  provides  for  every  season  of  life,  and  makes  a 
woman  when  stricken,  not  as  she  now  is,  destitute  of  everything,  but 
with  the  fiill  power  and  splendid  attractions  of  knowledge.''  Dr.  Ro- 
manes, than  whom  no  one  is  more  persistent  in  respect  to  the  mental 
differences  between  men  and  women,  arguing  from  the  law  of  heredity, 
says  in  a  recent  article,   ''In  my  opinion,  if  we  encourage  women  in 
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every  way  to  obtain  for  themselves  the  intrinsic  advantages  of  learning, 
it  IS  as  certain  as  anything  can  well  be  that  posterity  will  bless  us  for  our 
pains." 

Perhaps  of  all  directions  in  which  the  higher  education  of  woman  will 
be  of  value,  that  which  receives  least  attention,  but  is  destined  to  be 
most  influential,  is  the  increase  of  public  spirit  among  women. 

The  purely  conventional,  and  wholly  sentimental,  type  of  woman,  the 
delight  of  Noodledom,  who  has  been  taught  to  find  her  only  objects  in 
life  and  her  sole  hope  of  salvation,  within  the  four  walls  of  ''a  cottage 
just  large  enough  f6r  two,"  and  the  narrowly  and  blindly  domestic  wo- 
man, whose  three-score  years  and  ten  have  held  no  greater  epochs  than 
marriage  and  meal-times,  are  destined  to  be  swept  away  by  the  inevita- 
ble wave  of  mental  evolution  now  gathering  force  in  women's  lives. 
But  in  their  places  shall  come  women,  free  from  sentimentality  and 
small-natured  dullness,  but  full  of  sensibility,  with  a  cultivated  intellect 
and  a  trained  will;  women  with  breadth  of  view,  an  interest  in  afiairs, 
a  sense  of  relationship .  to  the  great  problems  of  life,  and  insight  into 
their  solution.  Such  women  will  show  in  their  daily  lives  and  bearing 
those  rich  fruits  of  experience  which  distinguish  the  broad  from  the  nar- 
row mind;  and,  if  we  may  trust  the  signs  of  the  times,  this  newly  awak- 
ened public  spirit  among  women  will  eventusilly  change  the  whole  as- 
pect of  civilization. 

Among  all  the  ends  that  women  aim  at  in  this  movement  toward  a 
better  day,  there  is  none  of  more  vital  necessity  to  them  than  access  to 
the  opportunities  of  self-support.  Without  going  into  statistics  to  show 
that  a  surplus  of  women  in  certain  localities  or  nations  demands  that 
they  be  self-supporting,  without  going  to  political  economy  to  prove 
that  a  large  unproductive  class  without  capital  is  a  burden  to  society, 
let  us  simply  look  around  us  at  the  instances  which  every  community 
furnishes  in  abundance,  and  we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  given  to  women 
as  a  sex,  but  only  to  a  small  minority  of  them,  to  choose  between  work 
and  idleness,  between  going  into  the  battle  of  life,  or  sitting  at  home  at 
ease  while  it  is  fought  for  them  by  others.  After  such  examination  into 
the  conditions  of  real  life,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  necessity  is  laid 
upon  women  to  be  not  only  self-supporting,  but  also  to  support  others. 
In  short,  women  want  bread,  for  themselves  and  for  those  dependent 
upon  them;  and  in  order  to  have  full  access  to  the  opportunities  of  sdf- 
support,  they  must  secure  those  other  thmgs  for  which  they  ask,  name* 
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ly,  equality  before  the  law,  freedom  from  the  bondage  of  custom,  inteU 
lectual  education,  and  the  just  rights  of  person  and  property.  Any- 
thing less  than  this  falls  short  of  a  fair  opportunity.  Miss  Anthony  has 
argued  for  years  with  exceptional  logic  and  forcible  illustration,  that 
women  need  the  ballot  as  bread-winners,  if  for  no  other  reason.  It  is 
undeniably  true  that  in  this  struggle  for  bread,  women  are  now  at  a  dis- 
advantage conditioned  by  other  causes  than  any  natural  limitations  of 
sex.  Nobody  in  particular  is  to  blame  for  this.  The  bondage  of  cus- 
tom is  upon  us  all.  And  nobody  can  finally  correct  this  condition  of 
things  but  women  themselves.  Liberty  is  the  fruit  of  the  spirit.  The 
experience  of  women  to-day  has  been  that  of  every  uprising  race  or 
class  since  the  world  began.  It  is  useless  to  quarrel  with  the  facts;  it  is 
wiser  to  fix  the  gaze  on  future  possibilities,  and  with  united  ^nd  steady 
effort,  seek  to  make  them  facts  in  the  lives  of  generations  yet  to  be. 

One  of  the  wost  unfortunate  things  that  could  happen  in  connection 
with  this  woman's  movement,  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  spirit  of 
rivalry  between  women  and  men.  It  could  in  no  sense  be  wise,  and  it 
certainly  is  not  necessary.  Plato  teaches  in  the  Republic  that  the  pur- 
suits of  men  and  women  should  be  the  same,  and  to  this  end  they  were 
to  have  a  common  training  and  education.  He  contends  that  all  the 
natural  gifts  are  scattered  about  indifferently  among  men  and  women; 
that  woman  should  be  the  companion  of  man,  and  share  with  him  in  the 
toils  of  war,  and  in  the  cares  of  government,  and  that  she  should  be 
similarly  trained  both  in  bodily  and  mental  exercises,  and  should  lose,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  characteristics  of  the  female  sex. 

Modern  science  quite  universally  takes  the  opposite  view  of  the  ques- 
tion and  contends  that  sex  conditions  mind  and  purpose  as  well  as  body. 
It  claims  that  women  were  created  mentally  inferior  to  men,  and  destined 
to  the  pursuit  of  different  ends  by  different  means.  Modern  science,  how- 
ever, holds  its  opinions  open  to  modification  by  new  facts;  and  the  facts  ai^ 
that  women  in  all  civilized  countries  are  doing  in  this  generation  thin^ 
they  never  did  before,  and  doing  them  marvelously  well,  so  that  the 
scientists  Of  the  future  will  reckon  with  a  host  of  facts  not  now  included 
in  the  count.  Moreover  the  argument  of  woman's  mental  inferiority  is 
not  really  to  the  point,  as  is  clearly  seen  and  stated  by  Mrs.  Fawcett 
She  says:  '*  No  one  of  those  who  care  most  for  the  woman's  move- 
ment, cares  to  prove  or  maintain  that  men's  brains  and  women's  are  ex- 
actly alike,  or  exacdy  equal.     All  they  ask  is  that  the  social  and  legal 
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status  of  woman  should  be  such  as  to  foster,  not  to  suppress,  any  gift 
for  art,  literature,  learning  or  goodness,  with  which  woman  may  be  en- 
dowed/' But  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the  world's  best  estimate  will  be 
that  of  the  poet  rather  than  that  of  the  theorist  or  the  man  of  fects. 
The  poet  says, — 

"For  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man  but  diverse; 
Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow; 
The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man; 
He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 
Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world; 
She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childword  care; 
Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind; 
And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  time, 
Sit  side  by  side  full-summed  in  all  their  powers. 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 
Self-reverent  each,  and  reverencing  each, 
Distinct  in  individualities, " 

Perhaps  the  truest  thing  about  this  vision  of  the  poet  is  the  prophecy 
that  **in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow."  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  the  ideal  character — the  Christ — combined  in  the  most  perfect  pro- 
portions the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  strength  and  fearlessness  of  men 
xirith  the  tenderness,  humility  and  gentleness  of  woman.  And  if,  amid 
the  fleeting  things  of  time,  the  perfection  of  human  character  be  God's 
end  in  human  existence,  then  it  follows  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  no 
real  rivalry  between  men  and  women  can  exist,  the  cause  of  each  being 
that  of  the  other,  and  the  destiny  of  both,  to  rise  or  fall  together. 

It  is  clear  that  the  woman's  movement  is  upon  us,  and  is  not  to  be 
stayed.  In  this  ferment  of  change  there  are  two  things  to  do:  namely, 
to  preserve  those  valuable  qualities  of  the  womanly  character  which 
have  been  evoked  in  the  long  centuries  of  the  past,  and  to  direct  the 
forward  movement  into  the  right  channels  by  holding  up  to  contempla- 
tion  the  ideal  woman  of  the  future.  Real  women  have  their  faults — 
chiefly  such  faults  as  have  their  origin  in  weakness;  therefore  by  the  en- 
trance of  women  into  new  spheres  of  action,  society  is  beset  with  cer- 
tain dangers,  which,  being  foreseen,  can  be  avoided.  If  women  reso- 
lutely set  their  faces  against  these  faults,  and  steadily  live  superior  to 
them,  there  is  no  reason  for  being  ashamed  of  them,  or  sensitive  about 
them.  And,  in  the  meantime,  we  may  get  some  comfort  from  the  re- 
flection that  women  do  not  monopolize  the  faults  of  the  human  &mily. 
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However,  to  say  that  men  are  likewise  faulty,  is  aside  from  the  argu- 
ment, and  only  begs  the  question.  Let  us  then,  without  malice,  and 
without  extenuation,  set  some  of  these  feults  clearly  before  ourselves, 
hoping  by  so  doing  to  steer  clear  of  those  rocks  upon  which  human  life 
so  frequently  makes  ship-wreck,  the  hidden  and  chartless  reefe  of  char- 
acter. 

One  danger  that  threatens  society  through  the  entrance  of  women 
into  new  firfds  of  labor,  grows  out  of  the  fact,  before  stated,  that  wo- 
men were  long  regarded  as  minors  and  lived  under  authority.  This 
condition  brought  about  a  dependence  of  soul,  which  has  by  some  been 
elevated  into  an  ideal,  so  that  the  conventional  woman  is  always  con- 
ceived as  looking  up  to  somebody.  This  clinging,  dependence  is  not 
only  belittling  to  women,  but  is  also  productive  of.  effeminacy  among 
men;  and  we  might  well  deplore  the  coming  of  the  day  of  woman,  if 
this  influence  were  to  spread.  It  works  well  enough  in  fiction,  but 
where  is  the  man  who  has  not  found  it  irksome  and  uninspiring  when  in- 
dulged in  by  women  in  some  common  field  of  labor.  In  order  to  avert 
this  danger  to  society,  women  must  learn  to  vitalize  sentiment  by 
thought,  to  enthrone  intellectuality  above  sentimentality.  Children  pro- 
perly expect  to  look  outward  for  guidance,  to  follow  and  lean  upon  some 
stronger  spirit;  but  there  comes  a  time  when  childish  things  should  be 
put  away,  and  if  women  desire  and  expect  to  take  their  place,  full-stat* 
ured  among  responsible  beings  they  must  rise  to  the  contemplation  of 
ideas,  and  regarding  them  face  to  face,  must  depend  upon  their  own 
judgment,  and  come^to^heir  own  conclusions.  They  must  learft  to'set 
up  standards  for  themselves  and  move  toward  them  by  self-direction. 
The  habit  of  looking  outward  to  somebody ^  rather  than  inward  to  prin- 
ciple, for  approval,  produces  in  them  that  attitude  of  personality,  and 
super-sensitiveness  under  disapproval,  for  which  they  are  so  frequently 
and  justly  criticised.  When  women  are  thoroughly  educated  not  only 
in  schools  but  in  life,  they  will  lay  aside  these  childish  things,  and  will 
rise  into  the  simplicity  and  sweet  reasonableness  of  a  life  guided  by  prin- 
ciples. Another  danger  threatening  society  through  the  advent  of  wo- 
men into  new  fields  of  labor  arises  from  the  general  disposition  of  wo- 
men to  be  satisfied  with  small  things.  Through  long  generations  they 
have  habituated  themselves  to  take  what  was  given  them,  and  be  con- 
tent. They  cannot  be  expected  at  once  to  outgrow  this  habit;  but,  if 
one  half  of  humanity  is  content  to  move  in  small  ways  toward  little 
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ends,  it  must  necessarily  have  its  influence  upon  the  other  half,  and  the 
whole  tone  of  society  be  lowered  thereby. 

Again,  it  has  been  largely  woman's  destiny  to  wait  and  follow,  to 
have  her  way  and  place  of  life  determined  for  her,  rather  than  to  de- 
termine it  for  herself.  This  particular  bondage  of  custom  has  operated 
to  prevent  women  from  forming  independent  and  definite  purposes  in 
life,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  too  prone  to  pursue  a  business, 
not  as  a  vocation,  but  as  an  avocation,  from  which  they  are  liable  at  any 
moment  to  turn  aside.  Out  of  this  fact  arises  a  certain  danger  to  any 
particular  business  in  which  women  in  large  numbers  may  come  to  en- 
gage. If  marriage  put  an  end  forever  to  a  woman's  necessity  to  earn 
bread  as  a  wage-worker,  this  condition  of  things  might  be  regarded  as 
inevitable,  a  disability  of  woman  ordered  in  the  divine  economy,  and 
only  to  be  met  by  submission.  But,  in  many  instances,  by  death,  de- 
sertion,  crime,  drink,  business  failures,  or  other  forms  of  misfortune^ 
some  within,  and  some  beyond  the  control  of'  men,  marriage  lays  upon 
women  a  double  necessity  to  earn  a  livelihood.  In  view  of  this  feet,  it 
would  seem  wisdom  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers  to  train  girls 
the  same  as  boys,  to  choose  some  business  that  will  bring  them  inde- 
pendence, and  to  pursue  it  to  that  end.  When  such  clear  and  steady- 
purpose  controls  the  lives  of  women,  they  will  not  only  do  good  public 
service,  but  when  they  lay  that  aside  to  make  a  home,  that  work  to 
which  woman  always  has  brought,  and  always  will  bring,  a  peculiar  and 
transendant  genms,  the  homes  they  make  will  be  all  the  more  worthy 
of  the  name,  conservators,  indeed,  of  the  interests  of  family  and  na- 
tional life. 

Women  have  doubdess  other  failings  that  might  be  mentioned:  these 
suffice  for  the  present  purpose.  But  whether  this  catalogue  of  woman's 
faults  be  long  or  short,  let  us  not  forget  that  in  all  ages  and  nations 
there  have  been  women  who  have  risen  above  these  frailties  of  their  sex, 
and  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  world  by  the  display  of 
those  qualities  that  distinguish  great  souls,  whether  they  be  souls  of 
men  or  souls  of  women.  Neither  must  we  forget  that  by  virtue  of  what 
time  has  made  them,  and  just  as  they  now  are,  women  will  bring  into 
the  conduct  of  affairs  a  saintly  ideal,  a  moral  power,  the  value  of  whidi 
cannot  be  estimated.  Lecky,  in  his  History  of  European  Morals y  says: 
*'The  change  from  the  ideal  of  Paganism  to  the  ideal  of  Christianity 
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was  a  change  from  a  type  that  was  essentially  male  to  one  which  was 
essentially  feminine.'* 

From  what  has  now  been  said  we  may  ariive  at  these  general  propo- 
sitions:— 

That  we  cannot  now  know  just  what  women  are  by  nature^  because 
the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  bondage  of  custom  have  overlaid 
that  nature  beyond  the  power  of  analysis  to  discover. 

That  we  cannot  now  know  what  they  may  become  by  nurture,  be* 
cause  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  been  bestowed  upon  the  experiment. 

That  abundant  evidence  exists  to  prove  that  under  favoring  condi- 
tions, women  may  achieve  greater  happiness  for  themselves,  and  greater 
usefulness  to  the  world,  in  the  future  than  they  have  done  in  the  past, 
and  that  this  happiness  and  usefulness  should  not,  in  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, go  to  waste. 

That  woman's  inferiority  of  position  has  been  supposed  to  have  com- 
pensating advantages  in  her  freedom  from  public  responsibility  and  pub- 
lic criticism;  but  that  this  opinion  is  untenable  except  upon  the  ground 
of  woman's  perpetual  minority. 

That  all  women  are  in  need  of  the  means  of  self-support;  and  that 
many  women,  married  as  well  as  single,  are  obliged  to  earn  their  own 
living,  and  are  entided  to  gain  thereby  financial  independence. 

That  in  order  to  have  a  fair  field  in  which  to  gain  this  independence 
they  need  and  claim  equality  before  the  law,  freedom  from  the  bondage 
of  custom,  access  to  the  opportunities  of  self-support,  intellectual  edu- 
cation and  the  just  rights  of  person  and  property. 

That  as  they  move  foreward  to  occupy  the  new  fields  of  labor  these 
claims  open  to  them,  certain  dangers  arise  to  society  on  account  of 
what  women  are  either  by  nature  or  past  education. 

That  as  wage-workers  these  dangers  lie  chiefly  in  the  directions  of 
dependence  upon  auiward  in  place  of  ^^^  direction,  and  in  lack  of  high 
ambition  and  of  steady  purpose  in  the  pursuit  of  their  chosen  work. 

That  just  as  they  now  are  they  have  valuable  contributions  of  char- 
acter to  bring  to  public  service. 

That  in  the  enthronement  of  the  Christian  ideal  the  feminine  virtues 
are  forever  exalted;  and  that  one  of  the  elemental  forces  in  Christianity 
was  the  womanliness  of  Christ. 

That  there  need  be  no  rivalry  between  men  and  women,  because 
''woman  is  not  undeveloped  man,  but  diverse;"  hence  her  contribun 
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tions  to  the  world's  work  are  essentially  her  own,  and  could  be  brought 
by  no  other. 

That  public  spirit  among  women  is  on  the  increase,  and  that  the  day 
of  their  emancipation  from  the  thralldom  of  authority  and  custom  is 
full-flushed  with  the  rose  of  dawn. 

Now,  the  application  of  all  this  to  woman's  work  in  education  is  found 
in  these  two  fundamental  truths:  first,  all  teachers  teach  most  powerful- 
ly by  what  they  are;  and  second,  woman's  success  in  the  special  woii 
of  educaticm,  is  related  t67  and  depends  upon,  the  success  of  the  wo- 
man's movement  in  general. 

[  Concluded  next  month,  ] 

Rose  C,  Swart, 

OSHKOSH,  Wis. 


IN  THE  LIBRARY.— SCHOOL   INSPECTION.— V. 

25.  Preparation  for  Inspection  of  Senior  Pupil-  Teachers. —  Havii^ 
thus  inspected  the  teaching  of  the  two  junior  pupil-teachers,  and  seen 
the  school  dismissed  for  recreation,  the  inspector  will  turn  to  the  two 
senior  pupil- teachers,  and  inquire  as  to  the  lessons  which  they  have 
prepared  to  give  before  him.  He  will  not  only  call  upon  the  fifth  year 
pupil-teacher  to  produce  the  notes  which  he  has  made  in  preparation  for 
the  lesson  on  English  grammar,  which  he  is  going  to  give  before  him 
(see  §  20);  but  will  also  request  him,  and  the  third  and'foiirtli  year  pu- 
pil-teachers as  well,  to  produce  their  note-books  of  the  past  year,  in  or- 
der that  he  may  see  what  sort  of  work  they  have  been  doing  in  the  way 
of  preparing  for  collective  lessons.  In  regard  to  these  note-books,  and 
to  the  notes  of  lessons  written  by  the  pupil-teachers  at  the  collective  ex- 
amination, and  to  those  obvious  faults  in  manner  and  matter,  which  are 
the  first  things  to  be  noticed  and  corrected  by  the  inspector  when  he  in- 
spects any  collective  lesson,  the  remarks  which  I  have  already  made  re- 
specting the  collective  teaching  of  infants  by  the  principal  teacher  and 
pupil -teacher  apply  here  also  (see  §§  11,  20). 

26.  Teaching  of  Grammar,  Geography y  and  History: — Effects  of 
ike  Revised  Code, —  But  there  are  some  remarks  which  I  wish  to  make 
in  this  place,  on  the  teaching  of  those  three  subjects,  English  grammar, 
geography  and  history,  which,  by  the  Code  of  1875,  were  again  author- 
itatively declared  part  of  the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruction  in  a  school 
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and  particularly  on  the  teaching  of  grammar.  I  say»  again  declared  to 
be  a  part  of  such  ordinary  instruction,  because  the  minutes  issued  to  the 
inspectors  in  September,  1862,  ajter  the  introduction  of  the  Revised 
Code,  show  that  such  instruction  was  always  intended  to  be  kept  up  in 
elementary  schools,  and  to  be  tested  and  reported  upon  by  the  inspectors. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  fact,  that  such  instruction  was  largely  dropped  in  the 
schools,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Revised  Code,  as  is  admitted  in  the 
Report  to  Her  Majesty  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Education,  for 
the  year  1874  (Blue* Book  of  the  Education  Department  for  1874-5, 
page  xiii).  And  it  is  also  no  doubt  true  that  in  many  schoob  in  which 
these  subjects  were  more  or  less  efficiendy  kept  up,  they  were  not  much 
noticed  by  the  inspectors,  after  the  introduction  of  the  Revised  Code. 
A  good  deal  of  un&ir  blame  has  been  bestowed  on  the  authors  of  the 
Code,  on  the  schools,  and  on  the  inspectors,  for  this.  We  must  bear  in 
mind,  as  regards  the  blame  which  is  sometimes  given  to  the  Education 
Department, — 

(a).  That  it  was  an  essential  thing  to  be  assured  that  the  elements 
were  thoroughly  done;  and  that  if  the  effort  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment was  a  little  overstrained  in  this  direction,  to  the  damage  of  other 
subjects,  it  was  a  feult  in  the  right  direction.  No  great  change,  or  re- 
form, is  likely  to  be  perfect  at  first;  and  possibly  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  from  the  very  first  grants  had  been  made,  for  these  subjects,  as 
well  as  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  is  now  done.  But  at  any 
rate  it  is  better  that  we  should  have  first  made  sure  of  the  elements,  and 
be  now  gradually  creeping  up  to  other  subjects,  than  that,  by  aiming  at 
too  much,  we  should  have  run  the  least  risk  of  making  the  elements  im- 
perfect. Even  now,  it  is  a  question  whether  some  of  the  time  likely  to 
be  given,  under  the  Code  of  1875,  to  geography  and  English  grammar, 
might  not  be  better  employed  in  English  composition,  and  improved,  or 
extended,  arithmetic. 

(^).  As  regards  the  blame  which  is  sometimes  given  to  the  schools,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  wishes  and  aspirations  of  Parliament,  as 
to  the  results  to  be  obtained  from  our  elementary  schools,  have  always 
been  ahead  of  the  means  which  Parliament  has  been  willing  to  put  at  the 
disposal  of  schools  for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  results.  The  schools 
—  all  at  any  rate,  except  those  in  the  biggest  towns — might  (airly  say 
to  Parliament,  ''You  call  upon  us  not  only  to  secure  to  each  child  the 
possession  of  the  elements,  but  also  to  give  him  some  culture.    Yet  you 
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decline,  on  the  grounds  of  expense,  and  of  social  and  religious  diffiar- 
ences,  to  organize  us  so  thoroughly  that  our  time  may  not  be  wasted, 
to  supply  a  competent  staff  of  teachers,  or  to  secure  the  universally  rcg^- 
ular  attendance  at  schools.'*  Many  of  these  schools  —  those  for  ex- 
ample in  rural  districts,  or  those  amid  a  very  poor  and  fluctuating 
population — could  not  really  do  justice  to  the  elementary  subjects,  and 
at  the  same  time  teach  such  subjects  as  geography,  grammar,  and  his* 
tory.  And  in  so  far  as  the  Revised  Code  forced  such  schools  to  give 
up  their  more  tempting  and  showy  work,  and  to  apply  themsdves  to 
the  drudgery  of  the  essentials,  it  did  good  service. 

{c).  As  regards  the  blame  which  has  been  sometimes  given  to  the  in- 
spectors for  their  having  dropped  these  subjects  in  their  examinations, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  Revised  Code,  whilst  it  doubled  or 
trebled  the  inspectors'  mechanical  and  labour  in  the  inspection  of  the 
schools,  and  really,  by  the  great  changes  it  introduced,  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  forced  them  into  a  new  modus  vivendi,  gave  them  at  first 
no  additional  assistance  in  the  work.  They  were  expected  to  inspect  as 
many  schools  in  the  week,  under  the  Revised  Code,  as  they  had  in- 
spected under  the  Old  Code,  and  yet  were  told  to  do  it  in  a  way  which 
took  them  three  times  as  long,  and  tired  them  incalculably  more.  If 
all  the  inspectors  had  been  from  the  first  supplied,  as  they  are  now,  widi 
certificated  teachers,  as  assistant-inspectors,  to  help  them  in  conducting 
the  individual  examination  in  the  elements  which  was  required  by  the 
Revised  Code,  and  thus  to  relieve  them  from  some  of  the  mechanical 
drudgery  of  their  work,  they  would  have  gladly  applied  themselves  to 
the  more  congenial  task  of  keeping  up  the  instruction  in  higher  subjects. 

27.  Difficulty  of  Tectching  English  Grammar.^ — Knowledge  of  Old 
English  Required. — But  to  return  to  the  fifth  year  pupil-teacher's  gram- 
mar lesson  (see  §  25).  There  is  no  more  difficult  subject  with  which  an 
inspector  has  to  deal,  whether  in  the  elementary  schools  or  in  the  train^ 
ing  colleges,  than  the  question  of  teaching  English  grammar.  The  dif- 
ficulty has  two  parts — the  incurable  and  the  curable.  The  incurable 
part  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  English 
is  a  modem  and  colloquial  as  well  as  a  literary  language,  very  much  al- 
tered in  the  course  of  centuries,  by  loss  of  inflexions  and  by  the  general 
processes  of  phonetic  corrwption,  from  its  ancient  and  much  more  high- 
ly inflected  form,  or  forms;  and  that,  consequently,  no  person  who  has 
not  studied  Old  English,  to  say  nothing  of  any  other  cognate  German 
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dialects,  can  treat  English  grammar  with  any  safety.  This  is  why  so 
many  of  those  persons  who  teach  English  grammar,  or  examine  in  it, 
or  write  books  about  it,  however  versatile  and  wary  they  may  be,  are 
liable  to  blunder,  to  find  themselves  making  mistakes  which  are  ludi- 
crous to  the  student  of  Old  English,  and  which  make  all  those  who 
have  to  deal  with  the  subject  feel  how  unsatisfactory  it  is,  in  comparison 
with  arithmetic  or  composition,  for  purposes  of  instruction  in  element- 
ary schools.  To  ask  a  boy  to  parse  "Woe  worth  the  chase"  or  **me- 
thinks,''  is  to  demand  from  him  a  good  deal  more  than  a  knowledge  oi 
modem  English.  And,  as  I  say,  this  evil  is,  for  the  purposes  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  incurable. 

28.  Knowledge  of  another  Language,  such  as  Latin,  Desirable, — 
The  curable  part  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  instruction  in  English 
grammar  in  schools  requires  more  consideration.     English  grammar  is 
unfortunately  taught  in  our  elementary  schools  by  teachers  who  for  the 
most  part  are  unacquainted  with  the  grammar  of  any  other  language. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  that  they  have  no  power  of  steadying  their 
thoughts  and  testing  their  conclusions  in  English  grammar,  by  compar- 
ison of  them  with  their  thoughts  and  conclusions  in  the  grammar  of  any 
other  language  living  or  dead.     The  inspector,  even  if  he  does  not  know 
anything  of  Old  English  or  German,  is  saved  from  many  a  mistake  into 
which  the  teacher  falls  by  his  knowledge  of  Latin;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  overrate  the  importance  of  even  a  little  knotvledge  of  Latin  for  the 
purposes  of  an  elementary  school  teacher.     The  study  of  grammar  is 
not  of  much  value,  until  it  can  be  treated  comparatively.     It  would 
not  be  worth  while,  probably,  to  require  our  elementary  school  teach- 
ers to  learn  Old  English  or  German,  for  the  sake  of  teaching  Eng- 
lish grammar.     But  it  is  well  worth  while  to  make  them  learn  something 
of  Latin;  because  some  knowledge  of  that  language  will  not  only  help 
them  in  giving  grammar  lessons,  but  will  enlarge  and  enlighten  their 
understanding  upon  the  whole  range  of  subjects,  from  spelling  up  to 
history,  with  which  as  learners  or  teachers  they  have  to  deal.     It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  recent  insertion,  in  the  schedule  of  qualifications  re- 
quired of  pupil- teachers,  of  the  column  headed  '^  additional  subjects" 
will  do  something  towards  remedying  this  defect  in  the  teachers  of  our 
elementary  schools.     But  the  degree  of  effects  to  be  produced  by  this 
regulation  will  be  found  to  depend  very  much  on  the  inspector.     If, 
when  he  inspects  a  school  and  hears  a  pupil-teacher  giving  a  grammar 
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lesson,  he  takes  the  opportunity  to  enquire  whether  he  is  studying  Latin, 
German,  or  any  other  language  than  English,  an^  expresses  his  disap- 
proval, if  he  finds  that  that  is  not  the  case,  both  to  the  pupil -teacher  and 
the  principal  teacher,  it  will  soon  become  common  for  our  teachers  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  another  language  besides  their  own.  I  look^ 
therefore,  upon  this  great  defect  in  the  present  teaching  of  English 
grammar  in  our  elementary  schools,  viz.,  that  teachers  do  not  know 
anything  of  the  grammar  of  any  other  language,  as  a  curable  defect 
I  observe  that  the  Education  Department  is  making  an  effort  to  amend 
the  defect;  and  I  think  that  it  now  rest  with  the  inspectors  to  push  that 
effort  home. 

29.  How  to  Teach  English  Grammar, — Another  curable  defect  in 
the  teaching  of  English  grammar  as  commonly  practiced  in  our  element- 
ary schools,  is  that  it  is  taught  as  if  it  were  a  highly- inflected  language, 
instead  of  being  taught  as  a  language  which  depends  for  its  construc- 
tion more  upon  the  position  and  logical  relation  of  its  words  than  upon 
their  inflexions.  The  proper  way  to  teach  English  grammar  is  not  to 
begin,  as  in  the  case  of  Latin,  or  of  any  other  highly-inflected  language, 
with  the  study  of  the  noun,  adejctive,  and  verb,  and  their  inflexions, 
but  to  begin  with  the  study  of  their  logical  relations;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  begin  with  the  analysis  of  sentences.  In  studying  Latin  or  Greek, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  inflex- 
ions of  tjie  noun,  verb,  and  adjective,  before  any  progress  can  be  made 
with  the  sentence;  and  this  is  also  the  case  to  a  certain,  though  a  less 
degree  in  German,  and  perhaps  also,  though  to  a  still  less  degree,  in 
the  case  of  French.  But  in  the  case  English  it  is  absurd  to  waste  time 
over  learning  the  cases  of  nouns  which  have  lost  all  their  case  endings, 
and  have  substituted  for  those  case  endings  structural  position  or  logical 
relation  in  the  sentence.  \^hat  is  wanted  is  to  get  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble a  notion  of  the  structure  of  the  sentence  and  of  the  logical  relation 
of  its  parts.  And  for  this  purpose  the  teaching  of  English  grammar 
should  be  begun,  and  based  throughout  its  course,  on  the  analysis  of 
sentences.  The  teacher  should,  immediately  afler  imparting  the  first 
elementary  notions  and  general  definitions,  proceed  to  the  subject  and 
predicate,  beginning  with  the  noun  and  pronoun  as  the  subject,  and 
with  intransitive  verbs,  as  verbs  of  complete  predication.  He  should 
then  pass  on  to  the  direct  objective  relations  of  nouns  and  pronouns 
with  verbs  of  incomplete  predication,  introducing  no  more  study  of 
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case- endings  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
nouns. Number,  gender,  person,  tense,  mood,  and  voice,  should  be 
taught  as  modifications  of  these  relations.  Having  thoroughly  worked 
these  forms  and  relations  of  the  noun,  pronoun  and  verb,  always  by 
means  of  the  structure  of  a  simple  sentence,  the  teacher  should  proceed 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  subject,  and  thereby  introduce  for  the  first 
time  the  so>called  possessive  case-ending  of  nouns  and  personal  pro- 
nouns, the  adjective,  the  noun  in  apposition,  the  possessive  pronoun^ 
and  the  participle.  Having  treated  of  the  simplest  forms  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  subject,  he  should  proceed  to  the  simplest  forms  of  exten- 
sion of  the  predicate.  In  this  relation  he  should  first  introduce  the  ad- 
verb, showing  its  use  both  for  extending  the  predicate,  and,  by  means 
of  the  adjective,  for  further  enlarging  the  subject.  He  should  then  in- 
troduce the  indirect  objective  relation  of  nouns  and  pronouns  (such  as 
that  which  is  called,  by  analogy  with  Latin,  the  dative  case),  always  as 
a  means  of  extending  the  predicate.  All  through  this  course  of  teach- 
ing, it  is  an  essential  thing  that  the  children  should  be  required  to  make 
and  form  simple  sentences  in  various  ways,  so  as  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand the  practical  application  of  what  they  are  learning  to  the  art  of 
speaking  and  writing  correctly.  The  teacher  should  then  go  on,  by 
way  of  fiirther  extension  of  th^  predicate,  and  of  further  enlargement 
of  the  subject,  to  the  use  of  the  preposition  with  nouns  and  pronouns. 
After  this  he  should  proceed  to  easy  types  of  complex  sentences;  teach- 
ing the  children  the  use  of  the  subordinate  sentence,  and  therewith  in- 
troducing to  them  for  the  first  time  the  conjunction,  the  relative  pronoun^ 
and  those  words  such  as  *'why,**  answer  the  purpose  of  a  relative  pro- 
noun and  preposition  combined.  By  this  means,  he  will  be  able  to 
teach  them  to  distinguish  with  confidence  between  the  several  uses  ot 
words — such  as  those  words  which  are  sometimes  used  as  prepositions 
and  sometimes  as  conjunctions;  those  which  are  sometimes  used  as  con- 
junctions, and  sometimes  as  relative  pronouns,  and  the  like.  Having 
thus  given  the  children  their  first  notions  of  the  relations  of  a  subordi* 
nate  to  a  principal  sentence,  he  should  then  return  to  the  simple  sen- 
tence, and  should  instruct  the  children  in  the  various  kinds  of  phrases, 
in  the  more  difficult  uses  of  the  participle,  and  in  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  interjections;  and  after  this  should  go  back  once  more  to  the 
complex  sentence,  and  carry  on  his  teaching  into  the  different  kinds  of 
subordinate  sentences;  being  extremely  careful  at  this  point  of  his  teach- 
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ing  to  ascertain  that  the  children  see  clearly  the  reason  why  any  given 
subordinate  sentence  is  substantival,  adjectival,  or  adverbial,  by  making 
them  always  point  out  the  word  in  the  principal  sentence  upon  which 
the  subordinate  sentence  depends. 

30.  Advantage  of  this  Method. — Some  persons  may  think  that 
this  way  of  teaching  English  grammar,  by  means,  that  is  to  say,  of  log- 
ical analysis,  is  more  difficult  for  children  than  the  old  method  of  teach- 
ing it  by  a  system  of  supposed  inflexions,  and  of  parsing  those  inflex- 
ions, based  on  the  analogy  of  Latin;  and  may  imagine  that  it  will  be 
ibund  too  difficult  for  children  in  our  elementary  schools.  I  am  perfect- 
ly convinced  from  observation  and  experience,  both  as  an  inspector  and 
as  a  teacher,  that  thb  is  not  the  case.  The  technical  terms  which  it  is 
necessary  to  use  in  teaching  grammatical  analysb  are  neither  more  nor 
less  difficult  in  themselves  than  those  which  it  is  necessary  to  employ  in 
teaching  arithmetic,  geography,  or  book-keeping;  and  they  are  not 
more  difficult  than  the  terms  which  it  is  necessary  to  use  in  teaching 
grammar  on  the  old  system.  As  regards  all  such  terms,  whether  em- 
ployed in  the  teaching  of  book-keeping,  or  of  analysis  of  sentences,  the 
great  point  is  to  make  the  children  have  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  real  things  which  underlie  them,  and  which  they  represent,  and  this 
can  be  satisfactorily  done  in  the  case  of  English  grammar  only  by 
means  of  analysis.  Moreover,  teachers  who  adopt  this  mode  of  teach- 
ing English  grammar,  will  find  that  the  power  of  getting  quickly  at  the 
sentence  is  of  immense  advantage  as  a  means  of  interesting  the  children, 
and  engaging  their  attention,  in  what  must  otherwbe  appear  to  them  a 
most  dry  and  unprofitable  study.  As  soon  as  a  child  can  begin  to  con- 
struct sentences,  he  feels,  as  a  learner  in  algebra  feek  when  he  is  able  to 
solve  an  easy  problem  by  means  of  an  equation,  that  he  has  got  the 
best  of  answers  to  that  question  which  children  are  always  asking  se- 
cretly of  themselves,  if  not  openly  of  their  teachers,  in  their  studies, 
viz. : —  *  *  What  is  the  use  of  all  this  ?  * '  I  succeeded,  when  I  was  actii^ 
as  an  inspector  in  Liverpool  and  Cheshire,  in  spite  of  the  disturbance 
of  things  caused  by  the  recent  introduction  at  that  time  of  the  Revised 
Code,  in  persuading  two  or  three  of  the  principal  teachers  in  some  of 
the  best  elementary  town  schools  in  my  district,  to  try  the  effect  of  teach- 
ing grammar  in  this  way  to  their  upper  classes;  and  all  those  who  made 
the  attempt  told  me  afterwards  that  they  were  satisfied  it  was  a  great 
improvement  on  the  former  method.     And  I  have  since  that  time  my- 
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self  taught  English  grammar  to  a  little  girl  of  nine  years  old  on  the 
same  system,  and  have  been  more  than  ever  convinced  of  its  utility. 

31.  Importance  of  Inspection  of  Fifth- Year  Pupil- Teachers. — The 
probability  is  extreme  that  before  the  inspector  has  listened  ten  minutes 
to  a  lesson  on  grammar,  from  a  fifth-year  pupil-teacher,  he  will  hear 
several  things  of  very  questionable  authority  told  to  the  children,  and 
one  or  two  actual  mistakes  made.  Unless  the  grammar  lesson  is  very 
easy,  and  the  pupil-teacher  usually  wary,  the  inspector  will  probably 
soon  find  that  he  is  out  of  his  depth.  He  will  thus  have  an  excellent 
opportunity,  at  the  close  of  the  day  and  when  he  is  speaking  to  the  pu- 
pil-teachers about  their  work,  of  bringing  home  to  them  all  the  import- 
ance, for  purposes  of  general  culture,  and  of  improvement  in  their  pro- 
fession, of  learning  another  language  besides  their  native  tongue,  and  of 
studying  and  teaching  Englbh  grammar  all  through  by  means  of  analy- 
sis of  sentences.  But  if  the  lesson  on  English  grammar  is  a  very  easy 
one,  and  does  not  really  bring  out  any  illustrative  difficulties,  or  if  it 
happens  that  the  lesson  given  before  him  by  the  fifth-year  pupil-teach- 
er b  not  on  grammar,  the  inspector  will  stop  the  lesson  after  hearing  it 
for  a  certain  time,  say  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  will  se- 
lect a  simple  passage  from  one  of  the  prose  books  used  in  the  school, 
and  will  request  the  pupil-teacher  to  question  the  class  on  that  passage. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of  a  pupil-teacher  at  the  end 
of  his  fifth  year;  because,  in  inspecting  his  teaching,  there  lies  upon  the 
inspector  the  responsibility  of  reporting  (under  Article  60,  of  the  new 
Code)  whether  he  has  completed  his  engagement  with  credit,  and  hav- 
ing satisfactorily  passed  his  final  examination  can  be  specially  recom- 
mended for  immediate  service  with  a  provisional  certificate.  With  this 
responsibility  upon  him  the  inspector  will,  of  course,  take  care  to  pay 
full  and  careful  attention  to  the  teaching  of  the  fifth-year  pupil-teacher. 
If  this  is  not  his  first  visit  to  the  school  in  question,  but  he  has  seen  it 
before,  he  will  not  only  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  capacity 
and  industry  of  this  particular  teacher,  in  a  previous  part  of  his  course 
of  apprenticeship,  but  will  also  have  some  notion  whether  the  school  is 
one  in  which  the  training  of  pupil-teachers  is  so  intelligently  and  care- 
fully superintended,  that  he  may  feel  justified  in  giving  such  a  special 
recommendation.  But  if  this  is  his  first  visit  to  the  school  he  will  re- 
member that  there  is  no  part  of  his  work  as  an  inspector  which  is  more 
important  than  this  duty  of  thoroughly  testing  the  fifth-year  pupil- 
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teacher.  He  will  grudge  no  sacrifice  of  time  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
this  properly.  And  whatever  other  parts  of  the  inspection  he  finds  it 
requisite  to  cut  short  for  want  of  time,  he  will  not  hurry  over  this.  He 
may  learn  much  of  the  capacity  and  qualifications  of  such  a  teacher,  by 
requiring  him  to  assist  him  in  the  examination  of  some  of  the  classes  in 
geography,  grammar,  and  history,  or  in  any  other  subjects  besides  the 
elements  which  are  taught  in  the  school,  and  by  looking  carefully  over 
his  note-book  of  the  lessons  which  he  has  given  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  If  the  pupil-teacher  has  not  been  properly  trained  to  give  col- 
lective lessons  on  such  subjects,  carefully  to  prepare  such  lessons  before- 
hand, and  to  make  notes  of  such  preparation  with  the  help  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  principal  teacher,  or  if  he  displays,  in  giving 
his  lesson,  any  of  those  gross  faults  of  which  I  have  spoken,  in  treating 
of  the  teaching  of  the  younger  pupil- teachers,  and  thus  shows  that  he 
has  not  been  properly  trained  even  in  the  rudiments  of  his  profession, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  inspector  will  absolutely  refuse  to 
give  such  special  recommendation,  and  will  speak  very  seriously  to  the 
principal  teacher  on  the  subject  at  the  end  of  the  day. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AS  RELATED  TO  STIMULANTS  AND 
NARCOTICS. 

SUPPLY  AND  WASTE. 

We  have  studied  thus  far  those  organs  and  processes  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  production  and  regulation  of  the  various  bodily  move- 
ments, together  with  those  concerned  with  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
body  and  with  the  regulation  of  the  amount  of  blood  which  should  be 
sent  to  the  various  organs  at  different  times.  In  short,  we  have  studied 
mainly  the  motion  producing  and  motion  regulating  organs  and  pro- 
cesses of  our  bodies.  We  have  measured — roughly  to  be  sure — the 
ability  of  some  muscles  to  produce  motion,  that  is,  to  do  work,  and  we 
have  seen  that  the  more  work  they  do  in  a  given  time  the  more  blood 
the  heart  must  send  through  them  and  the  faster  must  we  breath.  We 
have  seen  that  whenever  or  wherever  energy  is  expended,  that  is,  work 
done,  by  us  it  is  at  the  expense  of  food  eaten  and  oxygen  breathed,  and 
it  is  a  further  study  of  this  very  important  fact  we  must  now  make. 

Study  of  a  Working  Steam  Engine. — Objects  of  the  Lesson: 
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To  teach  that:  i.  So  long  as  the  engine  continues  to  work  it  must  be 
supplied  with  fuel,  water  and  oxygeii,  and  that  these  supplies  must 
be  proportional  to  the  work  being  done.  2.  So  long  as  the  engine  con- 
tinues to  work,  water,  carbon  dioxide,  ashes  and  heat  escape  from  it  as 
waste  products,  and  that  these  wastes  are  proportional  to  the  work  be- 
ing done.  3.  The  fuel  burned  is  not  destroyed  but  only  changed  in 
form.  4.  The  work  done  by  the  engine  is  the  result  of  the  powerful 
falling  of  oxygen  atoms  from  the  air  upon  the  atoms  of  the  fuel,  so  that 
when  more  atoms  fall  together  in  a  second  of  time  more  work  is  done. 

We  are  all  perfectly  familiar  with  the  fact  that  while  a  steam  engine  is 
at  work  it  must  be  kept  supplied  with  three  things,  fuel,  water  and  oxy- 
gen. We  know  too,  that  the  more  of  these  three  things  are  consumed  in 
the  engine  in  a  given  time  the  more  work  it  will  do.  We  know  very  well 
also  that  while  materiab  are  fed  into  the  engine  through  the  whole  year 
it  neither  greatly  increases  in  weight  nor  becomes  full,  so  that  whatever 
is  put  into  it  must  escape  again  or  be  annihilated.  It  is  very  important 
that  we  should  understand  what  becomes  of  this  fuel,  and  to  help  us  do 
this  let  us  perform  some  experiments. 

Make  a  snug  little  ball  of  the  excelsior  shavings  used  in  packing  fur- 
niture, and  set  it  on  fire  placing  quickly  over  it  a  clean,  dry,  clear  glass 
vessel.  Very  soon  the  fire  is  extinguished  btit  there  is  lift  on  the  sides 
of  the  glass  a  quantity  of  water;  and  no  matter  how  thoroughly  you 
may  dry  the  shavings  before  the  experiment  water  will  always  be  found 
on  the  cold  glass  after  after  the  burning,  thus  proving  that  when  wood 
is  burned  water  is  produced.  We  have  often  noticed  that  immediately 
after  lighting  a  lamp  the  chimney  is  for  an  instant  clouded  with  moisture, 
and  this  fact  proves  that  water  is  also  produced  when  oil  is  burned,  and 
as  this  water  disappears  with  the  air  through  the  chimney  after  it  be- 
comes too  hot  to  condense  it  we  can  understand  that  a  portion  of  the 
fuel  burned  in  the  engine  disappears  as  water  through  the  smoke-stack. 

Dissolve  with  water  a  teaspoonful  of  saleratus  in  an  ink  bottle 
and  pour  upon  this  a  litde  vin^ar,  lowering  the  bottle  quickly  into  a 
tumbler  containing  a  litde  clear  lime  water.  After  effervescing  has 
ceased  cover  the  mouth  of  the  tumbler  with  the  hand  and  gently  shake 
it  The  lime  water  quickly  becomes  milky.  This  is  a  chemical  test  for 
identifying  carbon  dioxide  which,  in  the  experiment,  was  set  free  from 
the  saleratus  by  the  vin^ar.  That  the  air  b  not  the  cause  of  the  change 
observed  may  be  proved  by  agitating  the  lime  water  with  only  air  present* 
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Next  set  the  tumbler  containing  a  little  clear  lime  water  into  a  two  or 
four  quart  tin  pail.  Place  a  ball  of  excelsior  on  a  tin  can  beside  and 
just  above  the  tumbler  and  ignite  it,  covering  the  pail  quickly.  Ignite 
the  shavings  two  or  three  times  and  then  gently  shake  the  pail.  On  re- 
moving the  tumbler  the  lime  water  will  be  found  milky  as  before,  thus 
proving  that  when  wood  is  burned  carbon  dioxide  is  produced. 

Hold  a  drop  of  clear  lime  water  suspended  from  the  pcHnt  of  a 
pencil  or  glass  rod  over  the  chimney  of  a  burning  lamp;  it  will  become 
milky  as  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  it  against  a  dark  sur&ce,  thus  prov- 
ing that  not  only  water  but  carbon  dioxide  is  at  the  same  time  escaping 
from  the  chimney  of  a  burning  lamp;  and  as  the  fuel  of  the  lamp  disap- 
pears through  the  chimney  as  invisible  steam  and  carbon  dioxide  we  are 
prepared  for  the  statement  that  nearly  all  the  fuel  used  in  the  steam  en- 
gine escapes  through  its  smoke-stack  in  the  form  of  water  and  carbon 
dioxide.  The  ashes  left  in  the  fire-box  and  the  soot  and  cinders  compris- 
ing by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  small  remainder.  Besides  these  waste 
products  there  are  more  or  less  heat  escaping  all  the  time  from  the  en- 
gine which  cannot  be  made  to  do  work,  and  hence  an  additional  amount 
of  fuel  necessary  to  produce  it  is  alwa3rs  required. 

It  is  difficult  at  first  for  the  mind  to  be  convinced  that  so  much  solid 
matter  can  really  disappear  through  the  chimney  or  smoke-stack,  the 
easier  belief  being  that  a  larger  portion  is  really  destroyed — **  burned 
up" — and  hence,  if  it  is  possible,  another  experiment  should  be  given. 

Place  the  handle  of  a  small  deflagrating  spoon  through  a  cork  fitting 
a  7  inch  by  i  inch  test  tube,  in  which  has  been  placed  about  one  inch 
of  water.  Cut  two  deep  longitudinal  slits  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cork 
to  allow  ingress  and  egress  of  air.  Place  in  the  spoon  a  piece  of  phos- 
phorus a  little  smaller  than  half  a  pea,  then  introduce  it  into  the  test  tube, 
pressing  the  cork  just  tightly  enough  so  that  the  whole  may  be  hung  by 
a  hook  bent  upon  the  handle  of  the  spoon  to  one  scale  pan  of  a  sensi- 
tive balance.  After  accurately  balancing  the  test  tube  with  its  contents 
remove  the  spoon  and  ignite  the  phosphorus,  returning  it  quickly  to  the 
test  tube  which  should  then  be  replaced  upon  the  balance.  White  fiimes 
will  fill  the  tube  and  a  little  will  escape  into  the  air,  but  in  spite  of  the 
escape  the  contents  of  the  test  tube  will  become  heavier.  The  oxygen 
in  the  tube  unites  with  the  phosphorus  producing  the  white  smoke,  which 
is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  water  leaving  space  into  which  a  fi-esh  supply 
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of  air  falls  from  the  outside,  thus  increasing  the  weight,  proving  that  the 
phosphorus  is  not  destroyed  but  only  changed  in  form. 

We  must  next  learn  how  the  union  of  oxygen  from  the  air  with  the 
fuel  in  the  fire  box  results  in  the  motion  of  the  piston  which  drives  the 
machinery  attached  to  it.  Strike  the  hands  rapidly  and  forcibly  togeth* 
er  and  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  stroke  allow  the  palms  to  remain  in  con^ 
tact.  A  sensation  of  warmth  is  felt  and  heat  has  really  been  produced; 
the  motion  of  the  hands  as  a  whole  has  been  changed  into  vibrations  of 
the  molecules  which  compose  the  hand,  and  it  is  this  increased  molecu* 
lar  motion  which  affects  the  temperature  nerves  giving  rise  to  the  sen- 
sation of  warmth.  Now  rub  the  palms  of  the  hands  vigorously  over 
each  other  during  about  15  seconds.  A  much  higher  temperature  is 
experienced,  and  in  this  case  the  motion  of  the  hands  has  been  converted 
into  motion  of  the  molecules  in  the  hands,  the  higher  temperature  be- 
ing due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  heat  was  not  allowed  to  escape  dur- 
ing the  experiment.  Now  something  very  much  like  the  collisions  of 
the  hands  in  our  first  experiment  takes  place  in  the  fire  box  of  the  en- 
gine. There  is  a  powerful  force,  called  chemical  affinity,  which  causes 
the  oxygen  atoms  from  the  air  to  fall  with  great  force  against  the  atoms 
which  compose  the  molecules  of  wood  or  coal,  and  these  collisions  give  rise 
to  strong  vibrations  of  the  fuel  molecules  producing  a  multitude  of  thrusts 
against  the  sides  of  the  fire  box  which  are  in  contact  with  the  water  to  be 
heated  and  very  soon  the  molecules  of  water  are  thrown  into  such  an  intense 
state  of  vibration  that  they  can  no  longer  be  held  together  but  fly  off  in 
the  form  of  steam,  beating  against  the  head  of  the  piston  like  so  many 
ball  clubs,  and,  just  as  the  ball  is  driven  far  out  into  the  field  while  the 
bat  stops,  so  the  piston  moves  with  its  great  load  while  the  billions  of 
tiny  molecules  come  so  near  stopping  as  to  be  almost  converted  into 
water  again. 

Comparison  of  the  Working  Human  Body  with  a  Working 
Steam  Engine. — Objects  of  the  Lesson:  To  teach  that:  i.  So 
long  as  the  body  continues  to  do  work  it  must  be  supplied  with  oxygen^ 
water  and  soHd  foods,  and  that  these  supplies  must  be  proportional  to 
the  work  being  done.  2.  So  long  as  the  body  continues  to  work  wa- 
ter, carbon  dioxide,  solids  dissolved  in  water  and  heat  escape  from  it 
and  these  wastes  are  proportional  to  the  work  done.  3.  The  work 
done  by  the  body  is  the  result  of  the  powerful  falling  together  of  the 
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oxygen  atoms  breathed  and  food  eaten,  so  that  when  more  atoms  fall  to- 
gether in  a  second  of  time  more  work  is  done. 

We  need  now  to  study  the  supply  and  waste  of  our  bodies  as  we  have 
studied  those  of  the  working  engine.  Hold  the  palm  of  the  hand  flat 
against  the  window  pane  during  about  10  seconds.  On  removing  it  a 
wet  spot  is  observed  showing  that  water  is  escaping  from  the  body 
through  the  skin  of  the  hand.  Breathe  against  the  window  pane.  Here 
also  we  observe  a  cloud  of  moisture  condensed,  and  have  proof  of  the 
escape  of  water  from  the  body  through  the  lungs.  As  in  the  working 
steam  engine  then,  our  bodies,  during  life,  are  continuously  pouring 
moisture  into  the  air,  and  the  whole  average  amount  of  water  given  off 
from  the  adult  body  through  all  channels  daily  has  been  estimated  at 
about  six  and  one  half  pounds. 

Fill  a  two  ounce  clear  glass  bottle  about  half  full  of  lime  water,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  tube — glass,  rubber,  or  straw — force  air  from  the 
lungs  slowly  through  the  water.  It  soon  becomes  milky,  thus  provii^ 
the  escape  of  carbon  dioxide  from  our  bodies  as  in  the  case  of  the  work- 
ing steam  engine;  and  the  average  amount  of  this  gas  escaping  daily 
from  the  lungs  is  about  16  cubic  feet  or  more  than  2  lbs.  Two  pounds 
then,  of  what  the  average  man  takes  into  his  body  daily,  leaves  it  as 
this  invisible  carbon  dioxide  gas.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  saline 
taste  which  perspiration  possesses.  We  have  noticed  too  the  white 
powder  left  on  the  hair  of  horses  when  it  dries  after  profuse  sweatiug. 
This  saline  taste  and  the  white  powder  are  due  to  some  of  the 
solids  formed  in  our  bodies,  and  corresponding  to  the  ashes  left 
in  the  fire  box  of  the  steam  engine,  but  which  are  dissolved  in 
the  water  and  thus  removed  from  the  body  as  they  are  produced. 
The  various  solids  which  leave  the  body  dissolved  in  water  amount 
daily  to  about  .14  lb.,  so  that  when  everything  is  included  the  total 
losses  accruing  daily  to  the  body  reach  in  round  numbers,  9  lbs. 

There  is  still  another  loss  to  our  bodies,  as  in  the  case  of  the  working 
steam  engine,  and  that  is  heat.  Our  bodies  are  never  comfortable  un- 
less the  temperature  of  them  stands  above  the  usual  temperature  of  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  in  consequence  of  this  fact  more  heat  is  given  to 
the  outside  world  than  is  received  from  it. 

The  steam  engine,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  machine  for  imparting  motion 
to  whatever  it  may  be  attached  to,  but,  it  must  always  be  remembered, 
the  engine  does  not  create  the  motion  it  imparts  to  the  machinery  it 
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drives,  it  only  transfers  the  motion  of  the  atoms  in  the  fire  box  through 
the  steam  and  piston  to  that  which  it  drives^  and  it  is  in  this  light  we 
must  now  consider  the  working  power  of  our  own  bodies. 

Our  bodies,  as  such,  are  not  instruments  capable  of  creating  power  or 
energy ;  they,  like  the  engine,  can  only  use  or  transfer  some  other  mo- 
tion already  in  existence.  We  are  not  able  at  present  to  see  as  clearly 
as  with  the  engine  just  how  this  transfer  takes  place,  but,  as  in  that  case, 
oiir  ability  to  do  has  its  beginning  in  the  fall  of  oxygen  atoms,  which 
we  have  taken  as  food  to  the  acting  organs,  like  muscles  and  nerve  cen- 
ters. In  these  acting  organs,  where  the  collisions  take  place,  as  in  the 
fire  box  of  the  engine,  the  powerful  falling  together  of  billions  of  atoms 
comes  out,  in  some  way  unknown  to  us,  as  muscular,  nervous  or  heat 
energy. 

Before  a  steam  engine  can  do  effective  work  there  must  be  an  intelli- 
gence or  engineer  to  direct  it,  but  about  this  we  have  said  nothing.  So 
there  must  be  within  our  bodies  a  guiding  intelligence  or  mind  and 
about  this  nothing  is  to  be  said  in  this  connection.  It  is  our  bodies,  as 
machines  to  do  with,  and  to  care  for  in  the  best  possible  way,  in  order 
that  they  may  do,  that  we  are  all  the  while  concerned  in'  this  study. 
Powerful  as  we  know  the  engine  to  be,  still,  in  the  most  perfect  working 
form  it  has  yet  been  put  into,  it  is  only  capable  of  using  about  one  tenth  or 
one  eighth  of  the  power  or  energy  generated  by  the  falling  atoms  of 
oxygen  in  the  fire  box.  Our  bodies,  however,  are  much  more  perfect 
machines,  for  out  of  them,  as  muscular  energy  alone,  comes  one  fifth 
the  energy  generated  by  the  falling  oxygen  atoms. 

Study  of  the  Needs  for  Food. — Objects  of  the  Lesson:  To 
teach  that:  i.  Food  is  needed  to  supply  muscular  and  nervous  energy. 
2.  Food  is  needed  to  maintain  a  uniform  temperature  of  the  body.  3. 
Food  is  needed  for  growth.  4.  Food  is  needed  to  produce  digestive 
fluids.     5.  Food  is  needed  to  repair  tissues. 

After  having  studied  the  great  motion -producing  systems  of  our  bod- 
ies and  their  likeness,  as  such,  to  the  steam  engine,  we  are  in  a  position 
more  fully  to  realize  that  the  fii^t  great  and  continual  demand  for  food 
in  our  bodies  is  to  supply  the  means  whereby  the  needed  nervous  and 
muscular  energy  may  be  obtained;  but  this  is  not  the  only  demand  the 
System  has  for  food. 

In  the  case  of  the  steam  engine,  before  the  force  causing  the  oxygen 
atoms  to  fall  upon  the  atoms  of  the  fuel  can  act  to  generate  the  energy 
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the  fuel  must  be  heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  and  never  allowed  to 
fall  below  that  again  while  the  action  is  to  be  maintained;  Chemical  af- 
finity acts  between  oxygen  and  phosphorus  at  a  temperature  which  we 
can  readily  produce  by  friction,  and  hence  we  use  this  to  kindle  the  fire 
on  the  end  of  the  match.  Sulphur  again,  unites  with  the  oxygen  at  the 
temperature  the  burning  phosphorus  readily  produces,  and  hence  it  is 
used  in  connection  with  the  phosphorus ;  and  by  the  time  the  sulphur  has 
been  burned  the  temperature  of  the  wood  has  been  raised  to  the  point 
where  it  takes  fire  and  then  maintains  the  temperature  to  the  necessary 
hight  for  continual  action ;  but  if  by  any  means  the  temperature  is  al- 
lowed to  fall  below  the  necessary  point  the  fire  goes  out.  If  a  large 
cold  iron  wire  is  introduced  into  the  fiame  of  a  candle  it  will  be  extin- 
guished because  the  temperature  of  the  burning  materials  is  cooled  low. 
When  we  blow  out  a  light  it  is  by  forcing  cold  air  over  the  wick  so  rap- 
idly as  to  cool  it  below  the  point  where  oxygen  will  unite  with  it.  Just 
so  it  is  in  our  bodies ;  in  order  that  the  oxygen  atoms  may  be  made  to 
unite  with  the  other  atoms  in  the  body  a  temperature  of  about  98  F. 
must  be  maintained,  and  if  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  fall  much  be- 
low that  point  death  follows,  as  the  flame  is  extinguished.  There  is  a 
temperature  so  high  that  water  would  be  decomposed,  and,  of  course* 
so  high  that  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  could  not  unite  even  if  they  were 
brought  together;  so  there  is  a  temperature  above  which  our  bodies 
cannot  go  and  allow  the  vital  processes  to  continue.  This  temperature 
is  only  a  litde  above  98  F.  and  hence  we  have  a  set  of  organs,  yet  to  be 
studied,  whose  office  is  to  pour  water  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  when 
the  temperature  is  running  too  high.  We  eat  then  to  keep  cool  as  we 
do  to  keep  warm. 

It  is  manifest  enough  that  until  the  body  has  attained  its  full  develop- 
ment food  is  demanded  for  growth. 

We  shall  find,  when  we  come  to  study  the  organs  which  prepare  the 
food  for  the  body,  that  many  of  the  things  we  are  obliged  to  eat  must 
be  changed  chemically  before  they  can  even  enter  the  body  proper,  and 
to  do  this  work  certain  digestive  fluids  mu3t  be  produced  in  the  body 
and  poured  upon  what  has  been  eaten.  To  produce  these  fluids  creates 
another  demand  for  food.  Then  again,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
life  of  the  indivual  cells  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  tissues  of  which 
they  form  a  part,  and  hence  food  must  be  continually  supplied  which 
contains  the  materials  necessary  to  rebuild  these  cells. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Teachers  are  not  readers,  said  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  National  Council; 
and  the  remark  was  accepted  by  men  of  wide  experience  as  true.  Teachers  as 
a  class  are  not  readers.  They  do  not  seek  to  increase  their  own  knowledge 
from  year  to  year,  to  keep  their  own  minds  fresh  and  active  by  contact  with  in- 
spiring literature.  They  have  no  real  interest  in  the  things  of  the  understaning. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  satisfied  to  do  merely  routine  work,  work  which 
does  not  require  them  to  grow  by  making  continually  larger  preparation  for  it; 
work  which  may  be  done  over  and  over  again  in  the  same  way,  which  merely 
consists  in  rehearsing  the  matter  of  certain  text-books.  They  have  no  line  of 
study  outside  of  school  work  in  which  they  feel  delight.  They  are  intellectual- 
ly indolent.  It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  seriously  this  dimin- 
ishes their  effectiveness.  Teachers  are  influential  by  reason  of  what  they  are. 
If  they  are  cultivated  and  refined  they  tend  to  make  their  pupils  so.  If  they  have 
a  genuine  interest  in  science,  history  or  literature  this  is  infectious.  If  they  teach 
out  of  a  full  mind,  out  of  a  mind  kept  fresh  by  contact  with  the  living  sources 
of  knowledge  and  inspiration,  their  teaching  has  a  corresponding  richness  and 
vitality.  If  their  own  minds  are  kept  keen  and  active  by  continual  effort  they 
will  be  able  to  make  others  keen  and  active.  Not  to  read  and  grow  is  to  fail  in 
the  essential  part  of  teaching,  which  is  to  influence  the  ideals  and  determine  the 
bent  of  young  people.  If  it  were  possible  to  exclude  from  the  schools  every 
teacher  who  is  not  reading  and  growing,  a  great  advance  would  quickly  be  ap- 
parent in  the  results  of  school  work.  We  realize  fully  that  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions to  the  truth  of  this  general  remark,  but  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
drag  upon  school  work  which  results  from  the  intellectual  indolence  of  a  large 
body  of  teachers,  and  to  insist  that  the  stringency  of  the  tests  for  admission  to 
the  teachers'  calling  should  be  increased  until  those  who  have  no  real  interest 
in  the  things  of  the  understanding  shall  find  it  impossible  for  them  to  gain  en- 
trance. 

The  Institute  Problem,  so  called,  is  how  to  make  the  Teachers'  Institutes 
more  effective.  The  discussion  of  it  now  going  on  indicates  a  wide  spread  be- 
lief that  this  instrumentality  is  not  at  present  so  useful  as  it  may  be  made.  If 
not,  the  subject  deserves  the  most  serious  and  careful  study.  It  is  inexcusable 
to  lay  upon  teachers  the  burden  and  expense  of  attendance  without  giving  them 
a  full  equivalent  for  their  expenditure.  This,  however,  is  a  slight  consideration 
compared  with  the  interests  of  the  schools  concerned.  The  attendance  at  the 
fall  institutes  in  Wisconsin  this  year  probably  will  fall  little  if  any  short  of  three 
thousand.  Allowing  that  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  these  persons  actually 
engage  in  teaching,  with,  on  the  average,  twenty  pupils  each  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  interests  of  fifty  thousand  children  are  involved  in  the  fall  institutes  alone; 
and  this  is  a  very  moderate  estimate.  We  say,  therefore,  that  the  institutes  must 
be  made  as  effective  as  possible.    The  question  what  should  be  attempted  in 
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them  is  beset  with  great  difficulties,  and  we  have  not  space  to  discuss  it  here. 
This  at  least  may  be  said:  The  institute  should  emphasize  essentials,  and  keep 
rigidly  out  of  the  "fanciful"  line.  It  is  no  place  for  juggling  with  the  refine- 
ments of  orthoepy,  with  arithmetical  tricks,  with  ** developing"  rules  of  spell- 
ing; it  is  no  place  for  exhibiting  individual  whims  of  opinion,  or  wasting  time 
over  "unconsidered  trifles "  of  any  sprt.  A  good  institute  drives  earnestly  and 
vigorously  at  the  main  essentials  of  common  school  teaching,  keeps  steadily  in 
view  practical  results  in  the  work  of  the  schools,  and  observes  proportion  in  its 
own  work,  giving  time  and  strength  to  topics  according  to  their  real  importance. 
To  be  able  to  do  this  one  must  have  generous  culture  and  breadth  of  view,  and 
have  given  sufficient  time  to  the  study  of  education  to  appreciate  the  real  rela- 
tions and  relative  significance  of  the  various  elements  of  school  work.  He  must 
not  waste  time,  or  allow  himself  to  be  side-tracked,  or  fail  to  discern  correctly 
the  most  important  needs  of  his  institute,  or  lack  tack  and  skill  to  meet  them 
clearly  and  adequately.  Discernment,  adaptability,  strength  in  teaching,  power 
to  awaken  sympathy  and  enthusiasm — these  are  needed  in  a  higher  degree  in 
an  institute  teacher  than  in  one  in  charge  of  a  public  school,  inasmuch  as  his  re- 
sults must  be  secured  in  so  much  shorter  time.  It  is  deplorable  to  witness  the 
waste  of  opportunity  which  comes  from  incompetence  in  such  a  position.  We 
need  in  the  institutes  the  very  strongest  teachers  who  can  be  secured — and  no 
others.  We  need  besides  consecutive  attendance.  The  coming  and  going  dur- 
ing the  session  is  demoralizing  to  the  institute,  discouraging  to  its  conductors, 
and  shows  that  teachers  come  for  the  form  and  not  the  work. 

The  Century  Magazine  for  September  under  topics  for  the  time  contains  a 
very  appreciative  notice  of  the  late  President  Mark  Hopkins,  whom  it  jusdy 
styles  *'a  great  teacher."  His  wonderful  influence,  though  spending  his  life  in 
one  of  the  most  rural  parts  of  New  England,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  feet 
that  really  able  teaching  does  not  depend  for  its  effect  upon  a  grand  sphere  of 
action.  It  makes  itself  felt  from  any  point,  and  felt  in  time  all  over  the  country. 
The  writer  remarks:  **  In  the  vast  majority  even  of  good  teachers,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  resist  the  conclusion  that  they  become  accommodated  in  their  own 
minds  to  the  minds  of  their  pupils.  Sympathy  being  the  essential  requisite,  they 
unconsciously  fall  into  the  habit  and  scope  of  thought  of  their  students — 'sub- 
dued to  what  it  works  in  like  the  dyer's  hand.'  It  is  the  fatal  tendency  in  teach- 
ing to  shrink  towards  the  capacity  of  those  taught — a  tendency  that  able  teach- 
ers resist  by  constant  watchfulness  and  severe  studies. ' '  This  states  very  deariy 
a  common  assumption  in  regard  to  teaching,  the  correctness  of  which  we  are 
inclined  to  call  in  question.  There  is  implied  in  it  a  judgment  upon  teachers  as 
a  class,  and  teachers  in  high  position,  that  they  are  inferior.  We  are  not  ready 
to  admit  this.  Teachers,  judged  by  the  standards  we  can  consider  applicable, 
are  not  thus  inferior.  In  authorship,  in  scientific  investigation,  in  leadership, 
the  higher  ranks  of  teaching  show  fully  as  much  ability  as  those  of  other  pro- 
fessions.   We  are  satisfied  that  an  impartial  investigation  will  show  that  this 
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"fatal  tendency  of  teaching,"  if  it  exists,  has  been  resisted  and  overcome  by 
as  large  a  percentage  of  those  in  the  calling  as  of  men  in  other  callings  have  re- 
sisted their  fatal  tendencies.  Moreover,  we  doubt  the  existence  of  the  tend- 
ency, if  that  means  anything  peculiar  to  teaching.  Teachers  are  lazy  and  short- 
sighted like  men  in  other  callings.  They  do  what  they  are  obliged  to  do — and 
too  many  of  them  little  more  than  that.  The  routine  of  life  limits  them  as  it 
does  other  people.  But  the  notion  that  they  have  to  come  down  to  their  pupils, 
and  are  cramped  and  belittled  by  this  coming  down,  will  not  bear  investigation. 
The  effort  to  make  a  truth  plain  to  a  younger  person  belittles  no  one;  it  rather 
increases  the  clearness  of  his  own  thought  and  expression.  No  one  is  cramped 
by  teaching,  save  as  it  absorbs  his  energies  too  fully  for  him  to  expand  into 
further  knowledge.  Indeed,  good  teaching,  in  any  except  elementary  schools, 
does  not  comedown  to  the  students;  it  lifls  the  students  up  to  the  teacher's 
level.  Too  often  this  is  no  lift  at  all;  in  some  cases  it  is  really  a  pulling  down. 
But  teaching  is  always  better  in  proportion  to  the  breadth,  and  vigor,  and 
knowledge  of  the  teacher,  which  becomes  an  inspiration  to  his  pupils.  The 
article  very  truly  says:  "  The  success  of  each  (great  teachers)  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  preserved  the  full  measure  of  their  mental  powers,  and  at  the  same 
time  had  the  faculty  of  laying  powerful  hold  of  the  young  mind.  A  great  mind, 
enlisting  young  men,  and  drawing  them  by  the  secret  charm  and  power  of  his 
divine  gift  up  to  himself  without  descending  in  his  own  mental  habit  to  them  — 
such  was  Dr.  Hopkins.  He  carried  into  the  class-room  the  free  action  of  his 
own  mind  and  also  its  total  action.  Many  men  are  able  to  do  this  who  fail  as 
teachers,  but  Dr.  Hopkins  possessed  the  knack  of  bridging  the  space  between 
his  own  lofty  thought  and  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  so  getting  him  up  to  his 
own  level.  This  is  true  teaching — inducing  in  the  pupil  the  thought  and  feel- 
ing of  the  teacher.*'  This  is  very  admirable.  It  is  the  ideal  of  true  teaching. 
That  which  falls  below  this,  falls  not  because  of  "the  fatal  tendency  of  teach- 
ing," but  because  of  the  far  more  fatal  inferiority  of  the  teacher. 

The  increase  of  free  high  schools  in  this  State  has  gone  forward  with  great 
rapidity  of  late.  In  1880  there  were  but  eighty-five  in  Wisconsin,  while  at  pres- 
ent there  are  one  hundred  and  forty  on  the  list  in  the  State  Superintendent's  of- 
fice, and  several  others  are  in  process  of  formation.  Thirteen  were  added  to 
the  list  in  1886,  and  eight  have  already  been  added  during  the  present  year. 
This  increase  is  not  due  in  all  cases  to  the  formation  of  new  high  schools,  for 
one  after  another  of  those  in  existence  in  the  State  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  present  law,  in  1875,  have  placed  themselves  under  its  provisions.  Not  all 
have  yet  done  so;  some  eight  or  ten  important  high  schools  still  remain  inde- 
pendent, among  them  a  few  of  the  largest  in  the  State.  But  there  has  been  a 
rapid  development  of  new  high  schools  within  the  last  seven  years,  and  these 
have  all,  so  far  as  we  know,  organized  under  the  law  of  1875,  except  the  three 
township  high  schools,  formed  under  the  law  of  1886.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
means  are  not  at  hand  for  determining  just  how  many  of  the  fifty-five  schools 
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-.added  to  the  Superintendent's  list  in  these  seven  years  have  been  actually  or- 
ganized within  that  period,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  statement 
that  the  majority  of  them  are  new;  and  all  of  them  have  in  that  time  been  added 
to  the  State  list.  Instead  of  dwelling  upon  the  satisfactory  evidence  of  educa- 
tional growth  thus  afforded  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  think  of  the  responsi- 
bilities involved.  These  high  schools  are  at  present  without  any  efficient  State 
supervision.  They  are  not  visited  by  any  persons  with  authority  from  the  State 
to  inspect  them.  Supposing  that  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to  visit  four  of  them 
in  a  week, —  which  certainly  would  be  very  difficult  on  account  of  distances  to 
be  traveled — it  would  require  the  whole  time  of  one  man  during  the  school 
months  to  visit  each  of  them  once  in  the  school  year.  It  is  clearly  impossible, 
therefore,  for  the  State  Superintendent  to  do  this  work.  Yet  we  can  think  of  no 
-way  in  which  money  could  be  more  profitably  used  to  promote  public  education 
than  to  provide  for  such  inspection.  The  interest  is  a  large  and  growing  one; 
it  ought  to  be  studied,  guided  and  helped.  A  wise  inspector  could  give  direc- 
tion to  local  effort,  prevent  the  adoption  of  foolish  measures,  aid  in  securing  the 
proper  equipment  of  the  schools,  keep  the  department  informed  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  and  so  on.  Again,  these  schools  need  to  be  classified  on 
some  intelligible  plan.  Some  of  them  require  for  admission  only  the  minimum 
•of  attainment  prescribed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  while  others  exact  more 
than  a  year's  additional  work;  some  of  them  have  courses  of  study  three  years 
in  length,  and  some  four;  some  of  them  are  well  equipf>ed  with  apparatus  for 
teaching,  and  others  have  nothing;  some  of  them  have  a  large  enrollment  and 
others  have  dropped  to  a  dozen  or  fifteen  pupils.  Yet  they  are,  without  distinc- 
-tion,  known  as  high  schools.  They  might,  for  example,  be  classified  into  high 
schools  of  the  third,  second  and  first  class,  according  to  their  courses  and  equip- 
ment, and  thereby  a  better  understanding  of  them  and  a  stimulus  to  proper 
growth  would  be  secured.  The  development  of  these  schools  has  been  rapid: 
it  remains  to  provide  that  it  shall  be  strong  and  wise. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

SOME  THINGS  TO  THINK  ABOUT. 

When  does  the  greatest  difference  between  apparent  and  mean  noon  occur? 

What  date  in  Russia  corresponds  to  March  15,  1887,  in  our  calendar? 

Of  what  use  to  flowers  are  the  stripes  or  lines  found  on  some  corollas? 

Why  do  bees  and  wasps  sting? 

For  what  particular  achievement  is  each  of  the  following  persons  noted?  (i) 
'Sir  Isaac  Newton ?  (2)  Captain  James  Cook?  (3)  Dr.  William  Harvey?  (4) 
.Sir  Richard  Arkwright?    (5)  James  Watt?    (6)  Sir  Humphry  Davy? 

Why  does  a  cracked  bell  make  a  disagreeable  sound  ? 
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WORDS  FOR  THE  WORKERS. 

What  we  need  to  learn  first  of  all  is  loyalty  to  supreme  things.  There  are 
in  human  life  low,  lower  and  lowest  things;  there  are  high,  higher  and  highest 
things.  Food,  raiment,  art,  architecture,  the  pursuit  of  the  material  and  beau- 
tiful must  be  subordinate  to  goodness  and  truth.  "  The  life  is  more  than  meat, 
and  the  body  is  more  than  raiment."  Righteousness  is  more  than  riches;  char- 
ity is  above  esthetics;  truth  is  higher  than  the  temple,  consecration  than  the  al- 
tar, and  how  to  be  like  Christ  a  weightier  problem  than  the  pattern  of  a  dado. 
— /.  Z.  Russell. 

The  importance  of  holding  before  the  eyes  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit 
models  or  ideals  worthy  of  striving  after,  now  becomes  apparent.  As  the  wise 
old  Greeks  kept  in  their  homes  and  in  their  public  places  statues  of  the  strong- 
est and  most  beautiful  men  and  women,  in  order  that  their  children  might  per- 
ceive what  they  ought  to  become,  so  is  it  meet  that  the  children  and  youth  of 
our  time  should  have  before  them  models  of  spiritual  loveliness  which  they  will, 
unconsciously  perhaps,  imitate.  Doubtless  the  greatest  boon  that  noble  men 
and  women  bestow  upon  their  kind  is  not  the  performance  of  some  specific  ser- 
vice, but  rather  the  demonstration  that  humanity  is  capable  of  such  excellence, 
so  that  multitudes  of  observers  may  say,  each  for  himself,  **I,  even  I,  may 
come  to  resemble  him,  and  so  I  will." — /.  Wharton, 


SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

I.  In  Geography. —  I  recently  observed  a  lesson  in  preliminary  geography 
in  a  second  year  grade.  The  outline  of  work  for  the  year  was  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Lessons  on  Animals:  That  live  on  the  land,  in  the  water,  in  the  air;  that  live 
in  hot  parts  of  the  earth,  in  cold  parts  of  the  earth,  in  forests,  in  plains,  in  des- 
erts, on  mountains,  etc. 

Vegetation:    Same  as  animals. 

People:  Their  kinds  of  homes;  what  they  wear,  eat,  and  do;  the  animals 
they  use;  the  distance  and  direction  of  their  homes  from  the  pupil's  homes. 

The  teacher  began  the  lesson  by  saying.  "  I  am  thinking  of  a  certain  country. '  * 
The  pupils  then  asked  the  teacher  various  questions  regarding  the  vegetation, 
animals,  and  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  order  to  determine  from  her  answers 
what  country  she  was  thinking  of.  The  following  questions  will  illustrate  the 
nature  of  those  asked  by  the  pupils:  Does  tea  grow  there  ?  Does  rice  grow 
there  ?  Does  the  black  bear  live  there  ?  Are  there  silk  worms  in  that  country  ? 
Do  the  people  wear  wooden  shoes  ?  etc.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  ques- 
tions had  been  asked  to  indicate  to  the  teacher  that  the  pupils  were  thinking  of 
the  country  she  had  in  mind,  she  asked  if  any  one  could  write  the  name  of  the 
country  on  the  board.  One  pupil  was  chosen  from  the  volunteers,  and  wrote 
upon  the  board  the  name  'Xhina,"  which  the  teacher  said  was  right.    She  then 
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in  turn  questioned  them  closely  on  the  vegetation,  animals,  and  inhabitants  of 
the  region. —  Illinois  Teacher. 

II.  In  Primary  Number  Lesson  — i.  Lost  Numbers.  Take  any  number 
as  10. — 

795318624 

10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10  10 

Let  the  children  volunteer  to  tell  what  the  "  lost  number  *'  is  in  each  case. 
First;  weave  a  story  as,  **I  was  setting  the  table;  I  placed  7  cups  upon  the 

table,  I  needed  10.     How  many  more  did  I  get? — 
I  placed  9  saucers,  I  needed  10.     How  many  more  did  I  get  ?  —  I  placed  3 

plates.     I  needed  10.     How  many  more  did  I  get? — 

1  needed  10  forks.  I  could  find  only  five.  How  many  more  did  I  have  to 
find?— &c. 

Second;  after  the  "lost  numbers  "  have  been  supplied  and  written  in  the  pro- 
per places,  erase  the  upper  line  of  figures,  and  let  the  children  supply  the  miss- 
ing numbers;  as  any  child  answers  successfully  let  him  write  the  proper  figure 
in  its  place. 

2.  Number  Wheels.    Addition  and  Subtraction: 

Arrange  the  numbers  i,  3,  5,  7,  8,  11,  2,  4,  5,  8,  10,  12,  in  the  order  given,  in 
a  circle  with  -f  3  in  the  center;  also,  the  numbers  5,  7,  9,  11,  13,  15,  4,  6,  8,  10, 
12,  14,  in  like  manner  and  order,  with  —  3  in  the  center. 

Let  the  children  volunteer,  viz. :  *' Three  and  one  are  four;  one  and  three  are 
four." — "Three  and  three  are  six;  two  threes  are  six.'* — "Three  and  five  are 
eight;  five  and  three  are  eight,"  &c. 

Or,  "Three  from  five  leaves  two;  two  from  five  leaves  three." — "  Three  from 
seven  leaves  four;  four  from  seven  leaves  three,"  &c. 

3.  Multiplication  and  Division. — 

2  4         6         8         10        12        14        16        18        20 

3  6         9         12        15        18        21        24        27        30        33        36 

4  8  12  16  20  24  28  32  36  40  44  48 
Lead  the  children  to  look  for  any  number  as  4.  It  is  two  2's;  it  is  one  4. 
They  find  6  may  be  made  of  three  2's;  two  3's;  one  6, 

They  find  8  to  be  made  of  four  2's;  two  4's;  one  8,  &c. —  Anna  Bedlam. 

III.  In  Reading.  In  reading,  if  there  is  a  very  dull,  poor  reader  in  the  class, 
I  would  select  a  paragraph  as  interesting  as  any  in  the  lesson,  though  not  too 
long,  and  before  time  for  recitation  I  would  tell  him  in  a  quiet  way,  that  he  might 
prepare  to  read  that  one  paragraph,  reading  it  carefully  until  he  is  sure  he  can 
read  it  well  before  the  class.  Then  if  there  be  any  improvement,  try  to  encour- 
age him  by  noticing  it;  perhaps  encouragement  is  what  he  needs.  I  usually 
have  a  portion  of  the  reading  lesson  or  difinitions  copied  by  pupils  on  slates  or 
paper,  and  brought  to  class  for  correction.    Sometimes  I  appoint  two  or  three 
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to  correct  all  the  work;  then  aj^ain  I  have  the  members  of  the  class  exchange 
slates  and  correct  each  other's  work,  care  being  taken  to  correct  all  errors  in 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  capital  letters.  An  interesting  mode  of  recitation  to 
illustrate  inflection,  consists  in  arranging  a  series  of  sounds,  letters,  figures,  or 
words  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers,  and  allowing  one  portion  of  the 
class  to  put  the  questions  and  the  other  give  the  answers. — Marshall  Messenger, 

IV.  Word  or  Number  Game.  The  promise  of  a  word  or  number  game  to 
all  who  have  perfect  lessons,  is  one  of  the  best  incentives  for  a  good  recitation. 
I  write  upon  stiff  paper  (cut  in  squares),  words  used  in  reading  lessons,  and 
place  them  upon  the  coimting  table.  The  pupil  who  fails  to  pronounce  the 
word  he  has  drawn,  must  wait  his  next  turn.  The  one  who  has  the  greatest 
number  of  words,  of  course,  wins  the  game.  In  the  same  way,  play  the  num- 
ber game. —  Anna  E.  Vaile, 


LANGUAGE  EXERCISES. 

1.  Combining.  Make  a  story  by  combining  each  of  the  following  groups  of 
sentences  into  one:  i.  The  whalebone  whale  feeds  on  very  small  animals. 
These  live  in  the  sea.  These  move  in  immense  shoals.  The  shoals  are  many 
square  miles  in  extent.  2.  His  mouth  is  very  large.  Its  lower  jaw  makes  an 
arch.  This  arch  is  large  enough  for  a  man  on  horse-back  to  pass  under.  3^ 
Whalebone  is  found  in  his  mouth.  It  is  attached  to  the  roof.  It  forms  a  sort  of 
sieve.    The  sieve  catches  the  small  animals. 

IL  Letter-Writing,  i.  Write  a  letter  to  Messrs.  T.  R.  Brown  &  Co.,  re* 
questing  a  statement  of  your  account,  with  a  view  to  settlement. 

2.  Write  the  letter  with  which  the  statement  of  account  is  supposed  to  be 
transmitted. 

3.  Write  a  letter  of  inquiry  concerning  an  applicant  for  a  place. 

4.  Write  an  answer  to  the  last  letter,  giving  the  applicant  a  good  character. 

5.  Write  a  second  letter,  declining  to  recommend  the  applicant. 

III.  Expanding.  Expand  the  following  simple  sentences  into  compound  or 
complex: 

(i.)  Owing  to  this  unforeseen  delay  we  missed  the  train.  (2.)  His  resignation 
will  necessitate  another  election.  (3.)  He  was  released  on  giving  bonds  for  the 
payment  of  the  amount.  (4.)  Unfortunately  we  had  not  time  to  examine  them» 
(5.)  He  denied  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing.  (6.)  Not  suspecting  his  inten- 
tion I  handed  him  the  papers.  (7.)  He  seemed  disposed  to  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  answer.  (8.)  Sending  for  the  messenger  he  questioned  him 
closely. 

IV.  Correcting.    Correct  the  following: 

Everybody  has  a  right  to  look  after  their  own  interests. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  were  explained  by  Newton. 

Not  only  he  found  her  busy,  but  pleased  and  happy  even. 
Vol.  XVII.,  No.  16.- 3. 
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Great  numbers  wert  killed  on  either  side. 

Every  one  thought  to  have  his  special  views  attended  to. 

The  next  New  Year's  Day,  I  shall  be  at  school  three  years. 

I  should  be  obliged  to  him,  if  he  will  gratify  me  in  that  particular. 

He  was  scarce  gone  when  you  arrived. 

V.  Word  Forms,  i.  Write  the  plurals  of  beau,  nebula,  datum,  phenom- 
enon, axis,  series,  sir,  seraph. 

'  2.  Use  each  of  the  following  verbs  in  a  sentence  (a)  containing  ^«/pnfoy/  (b) 
containing  to-morrow;  (c)  containing  has  before  the  verb:  Blow,  break,  choose, 
come,  do,  draw,  drink,  eat,  freeze,  go,  grow,  know,  lay,  lie,  ring,  see,  set,  sit, 
shake,  speak,  take,  tear,  throw,  wear,  write. 

5.  Form  as  many  words  as  possible  from  the  following:  Define,  compose, 
form,  value,  change,  acquit,  critic,  merchant,  tyrant,  fancy,  dry,  omit,  whole, 
compel,  tall,  debt. 

INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC  PROBLEMS. 

'  I.  How  many  rods  of  fence  will  be  required  to  enclose  a  field  i  mile  long  and 
}4  mile  wide? 

2.  At  35  cts.  a  sq.  yd.  what  will  it  cost  to  plaster  the  four  walls  and  ceiling  of 
a  room  27x25  ft.  and  12  ft.  high? 

3.  How  many  sheets  of  tin,  containing  2  sq.  ft.  each,  will  be  required  to  cover 
two  sides  of  a  roof  30  ft.  long,  18  ft.  wide? 

'  4.  A  pile  of  wood  containing  2%  cords  is  8  ft.  long,  8  ft  wide.  How  high  is 
it? 

5.  I  bought  2  qts.  twice  a  day,  at  5  cts.  a  quart:  What  was  my  milk  bill  for 
the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  1880  ? 

6.  In  what  time  will  24  men  lay  a  wall  that  6  men  can  do  in  12  days? 

.7.  How  many  miles  will  a  person  walk  in  15  da3rs,  walking  6  hours  a  day,  at 
the  rate  of  120  rods  an  hour? 

8.  To  what  must  the  product  of  .75  and  .628  be  added  to  make  15.015? 

9.  What  will  it  cost  to  fence  a  rectangular  field  X  of  a  mile  long  and  660  ft 
wide,  at  I.85  a  rod  ? 

10.  At  10  cts.  a  square  yard,  what  will  it  cost  to  sod  a  lawn  8  rods  long  and  5 
rods  wide? 


OPENING  EXERCISES  FOR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  opening  exercises  in  a  primary  school  should  be  short,  suited  to  the 
child's  comprehension,  varied  from  day  to  day,  and  sufficiently  interesting  to 
hold  the  complete  attention.  Those  exercises  should  be  employed  which  have 
in  view  both  instruction  and  moral  training. 

Collect  a  series  of  facts  and  anecdotes  from  the  lives  of  good  people,  each  of 
which  shall  teach  some  important  lesson,  such  as  patience,  truthfulness,  bravery. 
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kindness  to  people  and  animals,  self-denial,  heroism,  patriotism,  generosity,  etc. 
If  possible,  obtain  a  reliable  picture  of  the  person  who  forms  the  subject  of  the 
lesson.  Let  the  children  handle  it,  if  it  be  small;  if  large,  hang  it  upon  the  wall 
where  it  can  be  easily  seen. 

A  series  of  texts  (arranged  in  alphabetical  order  to  assist  the  memory)  may 
be  taught  the  pupils,  each  text  being  the  subject  of  a  lesson  or  series  of  lessons. 
The  meaning  of  the  text  should  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  pupils  before 
it  is  formulated;  otherwise,  as  is  often  true,  the  words  alone  remain  in  the  mem- 
ory and  are  like  an  empty  shell,  the  rich  kernel  being  overlooked.—  Indiana 
School  JaumaL  

MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 

THE  DRILL  IN  FUNDAMENTALS. 

One  chief  end  sought  in  the  study  of  arithmetic  in  school,  is  the  attainment 
of  Acuity  in  reckoning.  To  secure  this  rapidity  and  accuracy  are  necessary, 
and  both  are  bom  of  repetition — untiring,  painstaking  repetition.  It  has  long 
been  held  in  advanced  educational  circles  that  the  child  to  be  taught  must  know 
the  steps  and  the  reasons  therefor*  in  any  process,  and  much  stress  has  therefore 
been  laid  on  full  explanations  of  each  part  of  the  work.  If  we  consider  that  to 
give  special  prominence  to  any  idea  or  principle  is  necessarily  to  put  others  in 
the  background,  it  will  not  seem  strange  that  as  '*  explanation  *'  became  com- 
mon, less  energy  was  given  to  thorough  drill  on  the  process.  But  here  certain- 
ly, if  anywhere  in  our  educational  work,  it  must  be  true  that  one  *'  learns  to  do 
by  doing, '*  and  neither  quickness  nor  accuracy  are  to  be  got  from  analysis  alone. 
It  will  hardly  be  claimed  by  reasonable  men  that  the  public  schools  should  make 
all  pupils  expert  accountants,  competent  to  solve  all  business  problems  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  to  add  long  columns  of  figures  as  quickly  and  correctly 
as  a  bookkeeper  whose  entire  day's  work  is  of  that  character.  Such  ability  is 
as  much  technical,  professional  skill,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  form  of  a 
legal  document  or  the  best  way  to  care  for  a  broken  arm.  It  can  be  acquired 
when  needed,  as  any  other  special  skill  is  acquired.  But  every  person  called 
upon  to  examine  many  teachers  or  pupils  knows  that  a  standard  far  less  exact- 
ing than  the  one  herein  rejected  may  easily  be  found  as  far  above  their  actual 
attainments.  Accuracy  is  not  the  rule,  and  rapidity  is  exceptional  even  in  the 
simplest  computations.  In  ''partial  payments"  the  principles  involved  are  us- 
ually few  and  clear,  and  the  uniformity  trying  experiences  of  a  class  are  due  to 
errors  in  the  fundamental  operations.  This  ought  not  so  to  be,  especially  when 
we  consider  for  how  many  years  arithmetic  forms  a  staple  topic  in  the  course  of 
study  of  every  pupil.  In  our  best  schools  results  far  above  the  average  are  se- 
cured, but  on  the  whole  the  results  are  meager  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
time  expended.  To  secure  a  well  trained  memory^  which  will  furnish  results 
instantaneously,  patient,  persistent,  daily  drill  is  indispensable. 
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If  this  has  been  neglected  with  any  class,  it  is  never  too  late  to  begin.  A  com* 
petitive  exercise  in  addition,  if  not  too  long,  is  a  useful  and  interesting  introduce 
tion  to  any  recitation  in  arithmetic,  and  as  pupils  attain  proficiency  their  enjoy- 
ment  in  the  exercise  is  heightened.  Two  suggestions  seem  useful  here.  The 
exercise  should  not  be  given  with  too  large  numbers  or  too  long  columns. 
Most  business  transactions  may  be  expressed  in  numbers  of  few  figures,  and 
additions  of  short  columns,  say  a  half  dozen  numbers,  are  commonest  What 
is  wanted  is  the  speed  of  a  race-horse  for  short  spurts,  rather  than  the  sustained 
pace  of  a  trained  hunter  over  long  distances.  The  habit  of  rapidity  in  dealing 
with  short  columns  will  easily  extend  itself,  as  occasion  demands. 

Secondly,  the  exercise  must  be  vigorous.  Tolerate  no  dawdling,  with  "eight 
and  seven  are  fifteen,  and  six  are  twenty-one,  and  five  are  twenty-six,"  but 

presto,  siaccatOy  **  eight,  fifteen,  twenty-one, six,*'  and  so  on.     Reduce  the 

words  used,  whether  spoken  or  only  thought,  to  a  minimum.  The  pupil's  bus- 
iness is  too  addy  to  think  the  successive  numbers,  and  all  expression  is  but  a 
clog  to  the  thought,  which  soon  outruns  his  power  of  speech  so  that  he  cannot 
frame  the  words  for  a  result  before  he  has  got  the  next  one,  and  so  leaves  the 
word  half-uttered.  Encourage  the  adding  as  one  numbers  of  those  pairs  <^ 
numbers  whose  sum  is  ten,  and  afterwards  other  pairs. 

Similar  exercises  may  be  given  in  the  other  fundamental  operations,  but 
addition  and  multiplication  are  most  important.  A  very  good  exercise  to  be 
given  at  the  beginning  of  every  recitation  is  in  this  common  form:  Take  six,  mul- 
tiply by  seven,  add  three,  divide  by  nine,  etc. ;  or  if  given  visible  expression, 
6  X  7»  +  3i  -^  9'  These  are  alwa5rs  enjoyed,  and  an  alert,  wide-awake  teacher 
can  easily  lead  a  class  into  wonderful  command  of  all  numbers  less  than  loo,  in 
their  relations  to  all  numbers  under  lo.  Care  should  be  taken  to  so  add  or  sub- 
tract as  to  vary  the  combinations  and  possible  factors  at  each  step.  This  woric 
should  bear  immediate  and  abundant  fruit  in  increased  facility  in  ordinary  mul- 
tiplying and  dividing,  and  in  all  operations  with  fractions.  Finally,  all  such  ef- 
forts to  secure  rapidity,  tend  directly  to  increased  accuracy.  No  one  can  cany 
such  work  creditably,  while  his  wits  are  wool-gathering.  Success  is  possible 
only  with  a  high  degree  of  concentration  of  mind,  hence  it  is  a  direct  mental 
tonic,  and  stimulant,  as  well  as  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  memory. 

Another  solution:    Let  x  equal  one  side  of  the  cube.    Then  ^  -|-  ^ ,  or 

2  or*  =  the  square  of  the  diagonal  of  one  face. 

3  ;r'  =  square  of  diagonal  of  the  cube,  or  square  of  diameter  of  sphere. 
3;ir«=r9. 

X  =  1/3,  hence  ;ir*  =  3  1/3  =  5.196  cubic  feet.  Margaret  Smith. 


SOLUTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS. 

In  the  "Mathematical  Section,"  p.  293,  W.  presents  this  problem:  "What 
is  the  greatest  cube  that  can  be  cut  from  a  globe  three  feet  in  diameter?  Give 
complete  solution. 
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How  much  the  term  ''  complete  solution ''  is  intended  to  include  is  not  clear 
to  me,  but  the  following  is  submitted: 

Since  the  required  cube  is  circumscribed  by  the  given  sphere,  the  diagonal  of 
the  one  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  other;  and  since  the  edge  of  a  cube  is 
equal  to  its  diagonal  divided  by  1/3,  the  required  edge  is  1/3,  or  1.73  -f  ft.   Ans. 

SlUlS  Y.  GiLLAN. 


PROBLEMS. 


1.  Required  to  find  the  center  of  a  circle  which  passes  through  a  given  point 
and  is  tangent  to  two  intersecting  lines. 

2.  A  gentleman  wishes  to  set  a  rectangular  orchard  of  1,260  trees,  so  placed 
that  the  number  of  rows  shall  be  to  the  number  of  trees  in  a  row  as  5  to  7.  If 
the  trees  are  to  be  set  8  yards  apart,  how  much  ground  will  the  orchard  occupy  ? 

Whitewater,  Wis.  T.  B.  Pray. 
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READING  CIRCLE  MATTERS. 

WORK  FOR  THE  FIRST  MONTH. 

Elementary.  Page— four  Chapters.  History— what  relates  to  Egypt. 
Physiology— first  thirty-four  pages. 

Advanced  I.  Quick— to  page  22.  Fitch— the  first  lecture.  History — 
pages  315  to  354.    Politics— to  chapter  IV. 

Advanced  II.  Sully — first  four  chapters.  Brooke— the  first  chapter, 
SwiNTON — introduction  and  Shakespeare. 

notes. 

We  are  already  advised  of  two  new  circles  organized  this  year,  and  of  the 
continued  activity  of  several  old  ones.  The  time  for  fiill  reports  has  not  yet 
come.    The  movement  will  go  on,  and  the  persevering  will  reap  its  benefits. 

If  you  have  no  circle  in  your  vicinity  with  which  you  can  identify  yourself,  un- 
dertake the  work  by  yourself.  Many  are  now  doing  so,  and  several  solitary 
workers  have  already  finished  the  elementary  course. 


QUESTION  BOX. 


Are  paupers  allowed  to  vote  in  Wisconsin  ?  I  have  consulted  authorities,  in* 
eluding  teachers,  county  superintendent,  and  institute  conductors,  but  they  dif- 
fer, some  telling  me  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  vote  and  others  that  they  are. 
Will  you  please  answer  through  the  Journal? 

They  are  allowed  to  vote.    Section  2,  Chapter  VII.  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
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reads  as  follows:  ''No  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  gained  a  residence  in 
any  town  or  ward  in  this  State,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  vote  at  any  election  in 
such  town  or  ward,  by  remaining  in  such  town  or  ward  as  a  pauper,  supported 
by  the  town  or  county  in  which  he  shall  be  living  at  the  time  of  such  election; 
and  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost  his  residence  in  any  town  or  ward 
by  remaining  in  any  other  town  or  ward  as  such  pauper.'* 

Is  there  any  law  relating  to  the  time  a  country  superintendent  may  give  the 
teachers  when  writing  for  a  certificate?  Should  the  time  be  uniform,  or  may  he 
allow  the  class  at  one  place  three  days  and  the  class  at  another  place  but  two 
and  one  half  days  ? 

There  is  no  legal  provision  on  this  point.  The  superintendent  determines  the 
time  allowed  for  his  examination.  Of  course  it  is  better  to  allow  the  same  time 
to  all  candidates,  but  there  may  be  very  strong  reasons  for  such  a  variation  as 
is  indicated  in  the  question. 
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INFANT  EDUCATION. 

Conscious  Motherhood;  or  the  Earliest  Unfolding  of  the  Child  in  the  Cradle, 
Nursery  and  Kindergarten,  by  Emma  Marwedel.  Supplemented  by  extracts 
from  Prof.  W.  Prevef's,  The  Soul  of  the  Child.  Chicago:  Interstate  Publish- 
ing Co.;  563  pp.;  by  mail,  I1.65. 

Miss  Marwedel  has  for  some  years  occupied  a  very  prominent  place  among 
the  disciples  of  Frcebel  in  this  country.  Her  purpose  in  the  present  work  is 
especially  to  awaken  the  interest  of  mothers  in  the  educational  importance  of 
the  very  first  months  of  life  to  the  unfolding  of  the  human  being.  The  iacts 
which  she  accumulates  as  to  the  effects  of  prenatal  conditions  as  well  as  those 
of  the  first  months  of  conscious  life  are  deeply  significant.  Take  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  first  the  following,  quoted  from  the  JoumaJ  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association:  ''Children  of  the  siege  is  the  name  applied  in  France  to  those 
unfortunate  children  who  were  begotten  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  in  187 1.  Be- 
gotten amid  the  horrors  of  the  Commune,  those  *  children  of  the  siege  *  came 
into  the  world  puny  and  misshapen.  M.  Le  Grand  Saulle,  one  of  France's 
most  celebrated  alienists,  has  stated  that  out  of  ninety-two  such  children  exam- 
ined by  him,  sixty-two  were  crippled  in  mind  and  body;  out  of  this  number 
thirty-five  showed  malformations,  and  twenty-nine  were  imbecile.'*  Of  the  sec- 
ond this  single  example  must  suffice.  Speaking  of  the  action  of  the  German 
Reichstag  to  protect  children  from  the  injuries  to  sight  resulting  from  injudicious 
school  work,  she  says:  ''The  great  alarm  concerning  color-blindness  vanished 
at  once  when  its  cause  was  found  to  be  exclusively  the  eariy  neglect  of  the 
color-sense.  Dr.  Magnus,  Professor  of  Optical  Science  in  the  University  of 
Breslau,  makes  the  following  official  statement:    'Of  12,280  women  carefully 
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examined,  only  thirty-one  were  found  to  be  color-blind,  while  the  male 
sex  gave  3.25  per  cent.'  These  statements  coincide  with  similar  official  in- 
vestigations among  different  nations.  Prof.  Virchow,  of  the  Berlin  Uni- 
versity, stated  lately  before  the  Anthropological  Society  at  Berlin,  that  he  rec- 
ommended at  each  school  term  fresh  color  exercises  to  his  yoiing  students, 
when  unable  to  detect  red,  blue,  or  brown  in  black,  or  yellow,  white,  or  green 
in  grey,  while  a  trained  eye  detects  these  differences  very  easily.  He  recog-. 
nized  these  exercises  as  of  such  vital  importance  as  to  lead  him  to  present  a  bill 
before  the  German  Reichstag,  requesting  earnest  attention  to  the  curriculum  of 
instruction  on  this  point.  This  importance  seems  greater  when  we  see  the  dif- 
ferent official  statements  of  distinguished  oculists  as  to  the  condition  in  German 
schools,  especially  the  public  schools,  in  the  total  insensibility  to  and  ignorance 
of  color  tones,  shades,  and  tints,  for  which  no  names  had  entered  their  minds. ''^ 
The  dictum  of  the  author  is  that  "on  the  development  of  the  senses  depends 
the  development  of  the  mind;"  and  that  this  development  of  the  senses  begins 
at  birth,  and  is  the  proper  work  of  the  earliest  years  of  conscious  life.  Her 
book  is,  therefore,  mainly  occupied  with  discussing  how  this  development,  re- 
lated as  it  is  to  the  emotions,  the  intellect  and  the  will, —  the  whole  mind— 
may  be  best  promoted.  The  methods  of  using  the  different  devices  of  the 
kindergarten  are  described,  and  especially  the  author's  circular  system  of  draw-" 
ing,  sewing  and  paper-cutting,  and  the  playing  of  botany  in  the  nursery. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  of  still  greater  interest.  Prof.  Preyer's  work 
has  not  yet  been  translated  into  English,  and  this  is  the  best  presentation  of  it 
BOW  accessible  to  English  readers.  It  aims  to  be  strictly  inductive-:- consists 
indeed  of  a  record  of  observations  on  the  development  of  his  own  children, 
carried  on  systematically  from  the  day  of  birth.  These  observations  and  the 
inferences  founded  on  them  are  of  the  deepest  significance  as  related  to  the 
problems  of  philosophy  and  education.  Prof.  Preyer  says:  "  But  a  description 
of  the  gradual  appearance  of  brain  activity  in  a  child,  and  the  most  careful  rec-- 
ord  of  the  perfecting  of  his  intellectual  powers,  would  after  all,  be  only  a  begin^ 
ning.  The  spiritual  development  must,  just  as  in  the  development  of  form,  be 
dated  fiu*  back  of  the  origin  of  the  individual  existence."  Heredity  appears  in 
the  intellectual  as  in  the  physical  endowment.  "The  soul  or  psyche  of  the 
new-bom  child  does  not  therefore  resemble  a  tabula  rasa,  on  which  the  senses 
must  write  impressions,  so  that  out  of  these  impressions,  in  the  thousand  fold 
changes  of  our  lives,  our  total  mentality  shall  be  produced;  rather,  the  white. 
page  is  already  before  birth  written  over  with  illegible,  unintelligible,  invisible 
characters,  the  vestiges  of  the  inscriptions  of  unnumbered  sense- impressions  of 
long-past  generations."  He  holds  that  his  observations  prove  that  ideas  may 
be  formed  without  the  medium  of  language;  that  the  primary  concepts,  time^ 
place,  etc.,  are  inherited,  "very  much  as  are  the  beard  and  the  teeth."  "  I  af- 
firm on  the  basis  of  my  Own  observations,  that  as  a  child  can  average  its  senses 
perceptions,  both  as  to  time  and  place,  without  the  use  of  words  or  other  sym^ 
bols,  even  so  it  can  form  concepts  and  operate  logically  without  the  aid  of  lan^ 
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guage.  This  discovery  was  made  by  Helmholtz.  *  *  The  talent  for  ixm- 
cepts  and  some  of  the  first  concepts  are  congenital;  new  concepts  depend  oo 
new  preceptions  or  experience,  and  begin  before  children  learn  to  speak."  Our 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  further  statements  of  the  conclusions,  nor  any 
of  the  observations  on  which  they  are  founded;  but  these  will  be  quite  enough 
to  indicate  to  those  interested  in  psychology  the  interest  and  importance  of  this 
work.  The  whole  book  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  valuable  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  kindergarten  with  which  we  are  familiar. 


—  Butlbr's  Physical  Geography,  by  Jacques  W.  Redway,  (Philadelphia; 
E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.;  127  pp.,)  is  an  exceedingly  attractive  work.  The  publishers 
have  spared  no  pains  in  its  mechanical  execution  and  the  result  is  a  really  beau- 
tiful tx>ok.  It  is  equipped,  too,  with  that  abundance  of  illustrative  material,  dia- 
grams, engravings,  colored  maps  and  charts,  which  add  so  much  to  the  value 
of  the  best  modem  text-books.  The  matter  of  it  is  well  selected  and  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  pupils  in  the  high  schools.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pages  is 
found,  in  the  form  of  foot  notes,  an  abundance  of  additional  illustrative  matter 
of  much  interest.  The  chapters  on  the  physiography  of  rivers  and  those  relat- 
hig  to  the  atmosphere  seem  to  us  especially  deserving  of  mention  for  clearness 
in  treatment  and  the  interest  of  the  matters  presented.  The  abundance  of  de- 
tails which  press  upon  the  author  of  such  a  work  makes  selection  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty;  he  is  liable  to  make  his  book  dry  through  lack  of  them,  or 
burdensome  through  their  accumulation;  the  relating  of  them  to  scientific  theo- 
ries is  again  a  matter  of  difficulty,  lest  he  introduce  generalizations  which  the 
pupils  will  be  able  but  imperfectly  to  grasp.  In  the  matter  of  geological  forces, 
especially  the  agency  of  ice,  our  author  has  been  chary  of  theories,  and  in  gen- 
eral has  adapted  his  work  in  these  particulars  to  the  capacity  of  the  young  pu- 
pils who  will  be  called  upon  to  use  it.  The  publishers  of  this  volume  offer  an 
attractive  list  of  school  books  which  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

— Thb  Practical  Elements  op  Rhetoric,  with  illustrative  examples,  by 
John  F.  Genung,  (Boston;  Ginn  &  Co.;  488  pp.,)  does  much  to  justify  the  auth- 
or's contention  that  there  is  a  place  for  this  branch  in  a  well  ordered  course  of 
study,  and  that  it  has  value  as  an  aid  to  effective  composition.  His  book  is  not 
the  dry  compendium  of  stiffly  stated  rules  and  hackneyed  illustrations  which 
we  have  learned  to  expect  when  a  book  on  rhetoric  is  announced.  It  is  a 
fresh  and  original  study  of  those  principles  of  composition  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  know  and  consciously  cultivate.  These  are  treated  rationally  and  in 
90  well  ordered  a  way  that  the  unity  of  the  book  impresses  itself  upon  the  read- 
er. Moreover,  it  is  a  rich  mine  of  illustrative  material,  well  chosen,  and  skill- 
fully used.  The  extracts  are  long  enough  to  serve  the  purpose  for  whidi  they 
were  selected,  and  apt  enough  to  fix  the  attention  and  &sten  in  the  memory 
deariy  the  principle  to  which  they  relate.  The  value  of  these  is  truly  stated  by 
Prof.  Genung:  ' '  The  best  way  todiscem  whether  a  rtietorical  principle  is  true  and 
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piuctical  is  to  study  its  effect  in  the  concrete.  When  the  student  sees  how  it 
looks  in  actual  application,  he  cannot  gainsay  it,  it  is  no  more  theory  but  fact. 
And  all  the  more  suggestive  is  the  instance  if  it  is  not  manufactured  for  the  oc- 
casion but  taken  from  those  universally  current  works  whose  writers  had  neither 
the  fear  nor  the  worship  of  rhetoric  before  their  eyes."  He  has  made  a  vigor- 
ous and  suggestive  book, — a  little  too  large,  perhaps,  but  we  are  not  sure  where 
it  ought  to  have  been  made  smaller. 

—  Cutter's  Series  of  Physiologies,  I.  Beginner's  Physiology  and  Hy- 
S^iene;  II.  Intermediate  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  (Philadelphia;  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Co.;  I.  144  pp.,  30  cts.;  II.  218  pp.,  50  cts.).  The  first  of  these  is  a  new 
work  by  Dr.  John  C.  Cutter.  It  is  simple  in  language,  and  abundantly  illustrat- 
ed»  giving  much  attention  to  hygiene,  and  especially  to  the  effects  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics  upon  the  human  body.  The  second  is  a  revision,  by  the  above 
author,  of  Dr.  Calvin  Cutter's  First  Book  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  which 
probably  has  been  longer  and  more  extensively  used  than  any  other  text-book 
on  this  subject.  The  revision  has  changed  it  only  as  was  necessary  to  bring  it 
up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  and  to  add  the  sections  on  stimulants. 
Besides  there  have  been  added  chapters  on  foods,  beverages  and  emergencies, 
and  directions  for  simple  experiments  and  demonstrations. 

— ^The  Earth  in  Space,  a  Manual  of  Astronomical  Geography,  by  Edward 
P.  Jackson;  (Boston;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  73  pp.,)  is  a  simple  and  convenient 
little  manual  for  grammar  and  high  schools.  It  may  be  easily  mastered  in  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  gives  very  effectively  the  knowledge  essential  for  under- 
standing the  form  and  motions  of  the  earth  and  their  most  important  conse- 
quences. 

—  Birds  AND  Bees;  Essays  by  John  Burroughs,  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &Co.; 
15  cts.,)  is  number  28  of  the  admirable  Riverside  Literature  Series.  It  contains 
Bird  Enemies;  The  Tragedies  of  the  Nests;  An  Idyl  of  the  Honey  Bee;  and 
The  Pastorial  Bees — delightful  essays  all  of  them,  and  well  adapted  to  awaken 
in  young  people  a  genuine  and  intelligent  love  for  nature. 

—  Fifty  Two-Part  Songs,  by  J.  A.  Butterfield,  (Boston;  F.  H.  Gilson;  48 
pp.,  20  cts.,)  consists  of  original  songs,  with  selections  from  European  sources, 
graded  according  to  difficulty  and  adapted  for  supplementary'  work  in  music 
reading.  The  book  is  bright  and  instructive,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  pupils 
of  intermediate  grades. 


MAGAZINES  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

—  The  Century  Magazine  will  during  the  coming  year  publish  a  series  of  il- 
lustrated papers  pn  Siberia  and  the  Exile  System,  by  George  Kennan,  author  of 
Tent  Life  in  Siberia.  They  are  the  result  of  patient  investigations  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nan,  who,  after  four  years  in  Russia,  during  which  he  familiarized  himself  with 
the  language  and  institutions  of  the  country,  undertook  a  special  expedition, 
during  which  he  visited  every  important  convict  prison  and  mine  in  Siberia,  and 
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obtained  access  to  official  documents  and  reports  which  will  make  his  account 
of  the  highest  value.  This  series  will  form  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
magazine  next  year. 

— Education^  in  a  vigorous  editorial,  discusses  the  Campaign  of  the  Clergy  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  against  the  American  Public  School.  The  need  of 
a  Western  Fitting  School,  to  take  the  place  of  the  preparatory  departments  of 
so  many  colleges,  is  urged  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Hall.  Prof.  Homer  B.  Sprague's  pa- 
per before  the  National  Association  on  The  Place  of  Literature  in  the  College 
Course  and  an  account  of  Smith  College,  are  also  valuable  articles. 

—  In  the  A^ianHc  we  enjoy  Susan  Fennimore  Cooper's  A  Second  Glance 
Backward  into  the  Italian  life  of  her  father.  Mr.  Percival  Lowell  makes  his 
paper,  The  Soul  of  the  Far  East,  a  suggestive  discussion  of  the  significance  o€ 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  languages.  Theodore 
Child  writes  appreciatively  of  Millet,  and  N.  W.  House  gives  us  a  fresh  bach  of 
Anecdotes  of  Charles  Read.  The  reviews  of  Schurtz's  Life  of  Henry  Clay  and 
of  Cabot's  Emerson  are  also  noteworthy. 

— Three  papers  in  the  October  Popular  Science  i9/27frM/K  are  esppedally  note^ 
worthy:  David  A.  Wells's  iourth  article  on  Economic  Disturbances  since  1837, 
tracing  the  decline  in  prices  of  the  staples  to  the  progress  of  invention  and  dis<- 
covery.  Prof.  Le  Cont's  answers  to  the  question  What  is  Evolution  ?  and  John 
Johnson's  essay  on  The  Savagery  of  Boyhood. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

— An  effort  is  making  to  raise  an  en-  of  the  engineering  department  of  the 

dowment  of  |io,ooo  for  Albion  acad-  university, 
emy,  with  fair  prospects  of  success.  -Candidates  for  State  Certificates 

—The  new  Ladies' Hall  to  be  erected  will  take  note  of  some  changes  made 

at  Ripon  college  is  to  cost  |io,ooo.  jn  the  announcement  for  the  present 

— The  Board  of  Examiners  for  State  year,  which  was  issued  early  in  order 

Teachers*  Certificates  for  the  present  that  those  preparing  for  the  examina- 

year  has  been  constituted  by  the  State  tion  might  guide  themselves  by  it  ia 

Superintendent   as   follows :      J.    W;  their  work.   Recommendations  regard- 

Stearns,  J.   Q.   Emery,  T.    B.    Pray,  ing  text-books  are  fuller  than  ever  be- 

These  names  should  be  substituted  for  fore  in  branches  where  such  reccxn- 

those  published  in  the  official  announce-  mendations  seems  necessary  in  order 

ment  last  month.  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  ex- 

—  Gov.  Rusk  has  appointed  Hon.  pectations  of  the  Board.  It  will  be  no- 
Frank  Challoner,  of  Oshhosh,  a  mem-  ticed  that  the  requirements  in  English 
ber  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  uni-  Literature  are  extended,  and  that  two 
versity  of  Wisconsin  in  place  of  Gen.  works  are  specified  with  which  those 
A.  C.  Parkinson,  resigned.  Mr.  Chal-  attending  are  expected  to  be  critically 
loner  is  a  young  man,  born  at  Omro,  familiar — Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar 
in  this  State,  in  1853,  ^^'^  is  a  graduate  and   Emerson's   Representatii^  Men. 
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The  minimum  rank  required  in  the  ex- 
tra branches  prescribed  for  the  life  cet- 
tificate  has  also  been  raised. 

— The  people  of  Alma,  have  erected 
during  the  past  year  a  fine  brick  public 
school  building  at  a  cost  of  nearly  eigh- 
teen thousand  dollars,  and  provided  it 
with  the  best  modem  apparatus  for 
heating  and  ventilating.  They  are  also 
making  arrangements  to  organize  a 
high  school  under  the  State  free  high 
school  law.    C.  D.  Kipp  is  principal. 

— The  attendance  at  the  fall  institutes 
has  been  about  as  usual.  The  largest 
enrollment,  so  far  as  we  are  at  present 
advised,  was  at  Richland  Center,  where 
there  were  one  hundred  and  ninety-six 
members.  Although  so  large,  this  in- 
stitute was  not  sectioned,  and  accord- 
ingly one  conductor  at  a  time  was 
struggling  with  the  whole  body, ' '  teach- 
ing** together  in  one  huge  class  young 
misses  belonging  to  the  lower  grades 
of  the  high  schools  and  teachers  of  eight 
or  ten  years  experience.  Indeed,  we 
have  not  heard  of  an  institute  in  which 
sectioning  was  tried.  Such  is  the  pow- 
er of  routine  1 

—  Hillside  Home  School  is  the  name 
of  the  new  educational  institution  es- 
tablished in  Iowa  county  near  Helena. 
It  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Ellen  C. 
L.  Jones,  formerly  teacher  of  geogra- 
phy and  history  in  the  River  Falls  Nor- 
mal school,  and  Jane  L.  Jones,  former- 
ly director  of  Kindergarten  training  in 
Eau  Claire  and  then  teacher  of  primary 
methods  in  the  St.  Paul  Training  school. 
Four  or  ^\^  other  competent  teachers 
are  employed  in  the  school  which  will 
prepare  for  college.  A  kindergarten 
training  department  is  also  provided. 

— The  attendance  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity is  unusually  large  this  year. 
Nearly  two  hundred  new  students  are 
already  registered  in  the  literary  de- 
partments, while  the  class  in  pharmacy 


numbers  about  thirty  and  that  in  law 
nearly  fifty.  The  agricultural  students, 
who  come  later,  will  probably  number 
twenty-five  or  thirty.  Thus  in  all  de- 
partments the  year  will  give  an  influx 
of  over  three  hundred  new  students 
and  the  total  enrollment  will  probably 
exceed  six  hundred. 

— Our  item  regarding  the  new  school 
building  at  La  Crosse  was  ''slightly 
wrong,"  as  Superintendent  Hardy- 
kindly  suggests,  and  adds:  "It  is 
in  the  loth,  not  the  i6th  ward; 
it  cost  about  |i7,ooo,  not  $10,000;  it  has 
eight  rooms,  not  four." 

— The  Whitewater  Register  says: 
"There  are  at  present  180  students  in 
the  Normal  department  and  80  in  the 
preparatory  and  grammar  grades." 

— The  public  schools  of  La  Crosse 
employ  sixty-eight  teachers  this  year. 

— The  following  additional  changes 
of  school  principals  have  come  to  our 
knowledge:  S.  A.  Grubb  takes  charge 
of  the  high  school  at  Clintonville;  C. 
C.  Merriman  of  that  at  Darlington;  A. 
E.  Schaub  of  that  at  Clinton  Junction; 
George  Collie  of  that  at  Delavan;  J. 
A.  Eakin  of  that  at  Brodhead;  W.  F. 
Owen  goes  to  PhiUips;  Mr.  Prideaux 
to  Rhinelander;  Frank  Barber  to  Gales- 
vUle. 

—The  reunion  of  Platteville  Acad- 
emy students  at  Platteville,  Aug.  11,  to 
meet  their  old  teacher  and  friend.  Prof. 
J.  L.  Pickard,  proved  as  was  anticipated, 
a  most  delightful  occasion.  Many  of 
those  present  are  now  prominent  in 
business  and  professional  circles  in  our 
country.  They  voted  to  have  a  record 
of  the  proceedings  published  in  pam- 
phlet form,  and  the  committee  in  charge 
propose  to  issue  this  with  a  fiill  page 
phototype  of  Pres.  Pickard;  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  academy  as  it  was  in  acad- 
emy days;  a  biography  of  Pres.  Pick- 
ard prepared  by  Col.  J.  G.  McMynn;  a 
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sketch  of  Miss  Fanny  S.  Joslyn,  by 
Pres.  Pickard;  and  a  full  account  of 
the  reunion,  speeches,  toasts,  etc.,  with 
a  roster  of  the  pupils  of  the  old  acad- 
emy. J.  H.  Evans,  of  Platteville,  has 
charge  of  compiling  and  arranging  the 
material  for  publication. 

— Supt.  Anderson  urges  upon  the 
Milwaukee  school  board  the  necessity 
of  more  attention  to  physical  culture  in 
the  public  schools.  He  calls  attention 
to  the  need  of  care  that  the  furniture  of 
the  schools  be  adapted  to  pupils  in  such 
ways  that  physical  injury  may  not  re- 
sult from  their  attendance;  that  young 
pupils  be  not  kept  confined  in  school 
too  many  hours;  that  ventilation  be 
more  thoroughly  studied  and  cared  for, 
and  that  calisthenics  be  generally  cul- 
tivated. The  Sentinel  thus  summarizes 
the  points  of  the  report  on  this  matter: 
**  Aside  from  the  recreation  and  exer- 
cises brought  into  school  work  and  its 
invigorating  effect  on  the  body,  calis- 
thenic  drill  would  train  the  body  into 
correct  form,  promote  grace  of  motion, 
and  be  corrective  of  the  tendencies  to 
malformation  which  come  from  close 
application  to  books.  The  range  and 
variety  of  such  exercises  practicable  in 
the  ordinary  school  room  are  both  sim- 
ple and  limited,  and  the  exercises  might 
be  conducted  with  the  teacher's  knowl- 
edge. Tedious  instruction  at  teachers' 
meeting  is  not  necessary,  but  teachers 
should  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
movements  and  should  have  some  con- 
ception of  what  is  to  be  obtained  in 
style  and  correctness  of  movement. 
For  the  class  room  training  there  must 
be  a  leader  and  authority  on  the  art. 
In  the  Sixteenth  district  school  during 
the  past  year,  the  principal  and  teachers 
have  conducted  the  matter  of  physical 
training  independently  of  any  outside 
help,  except  the  recognition  and  ap- 
proval of  the  superintendent  and  pa- 
trons.    Wands  and  light  clubs  were 


used  in  the  three  upper  grades,  and  the 
daily  exercises  were  evidently  enjoyed 
by  the  pupils  and  S4>peared  to  be  very 
beneficial.  They  had  the  effect  of  mod- 
ifying the  style  of  dress  worn  by  young 
misses  of  16  years,  and  that  with  ap- 
parent gain  to  health  and  comliness." 

— Of  the  necessity  for  physical  training 
for  school  girls  the  superintendent  says: 
"While  the  boys  in  the  upper  grades 
get  some  exercise  from  their  sports,  in 
the  case  of  the  school  girls  from  the 
Fourth  to  the  Eighth  grades  exerdsing 
by  playing  is  .out  of  fashion.  A  stately 
walk  around  the  block  at  recess,  two 
under  one  shawl,  conning  a  book  on 
physiology,  history  or  grammar  to  pre- 
pare for  the  coming  lesson,  is  the  kind 
and  amount  of  exercise  they  take. 
They  walk  and  talk,  talk  and  walk; 
perchance  when  evening  comes  they 
dance.  Wearing  a  style  of  dress  in 
which  their  robust  brothers  would  shiv- 
er in  their  most  active  sports,  these 
girls  rarely  move  their  upper  extremi- 
ties in  outdoor  exercise,  and  indoors 
engage  in  nothing  more  exliausting 
than  the  requirements  of  the  toilet,  the 
dinner  table,  or  light  domestic  or  fancy 
work.  Muscular  development  above 
the  waist  is  entirely  wanting,  and  con- 
sequently nature  has  not  the  necessary 
basis  for  the  full  development  of  a 
healthful  figure.  The  arms,  encased  in 
skin-fitting  sleeves,  the  shoulders  re- 
stricted by  a  snugly  fitting  bodice,  ex- 
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Staides  In  Lowell,  10c. ;  In  Holmes,  Biyant  ao4 
Wblttier,  10c.;  Id  George  Bitot,  10c.;  in  Robert 
Browning's  Poetry,  85c. ;  in  Politics,  10c. ;  Ten 
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ercises  adapted  to  expand  the  chest 
and  develop  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
arms  are  out  of  the  question.  The  de- 
ficiencies of  physical  culture  are  exag- 
gerated by  the  uiylue  susceptibility 
arising  from  the  mental  stimulus  of 
school  work.    Girls  study  more  ardent- 


ly and  continuously  than  boys,  make 
larger  draughts  upon  cerebral  force  and 
yet  neglect  that  most  important  means 
of  repairing  and  sustaining  cerebral  en- 
ei^ — vigorous  use  of  the  inspiratory 
apparatus,  fresh  air,  and  out-of-door 
exercise.*' 


NOW    READY 


Raub's  Practical  Rhetoric 

The  cheapest,  most  practical,  and  most  teachable  Rhetoric  published. 

The  best  terms  for  introduction  ever 


Retail  price,  ti.20;  Sample  Copy,  6oc. 
offered.    Also 


$2.50. 

75- 
.25. 


Raub's  Studies  in  Literature,  Retail      .      *      •v 
Swineford's  Literature  for  Beginners,  Retail 
Grammatical  Analysis  by  Diagrams,  Retail 
Sampte  Copies  at  half  retail, 

Box  1258. 
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TO  THE  LADIES  I 

If  you  are  effected  with  rheumatism,  neural- 
f^a,  nervous  exhaustion  dyspepsia,  or  with  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  kidneys,  headache  or  cold 
feet,  swollen  or  weak  ankles,  or  swollen  feet,  an 
Abaominal  Belt  and  a  pair  of  Maenetic  Foot 
Batteries  have  no  superior  in  the  relief  and  cure 
of  all  these  complaints.  They  cany  a  powerinl 
maffDctic  force  to  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

I^rlame  back,  weakness  of  the  spine,  falling 
nf  the  womb,  leucorrhsea,  chronic  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  womb,  incidental  hemor- 
rhage or  flooding,  painful,  suppressed  and  irreg- 
ular menstruation,  barrenness,  and  change  of 
life,  this  is  the  Best  Appliance  and  Curative 
Agent  Known. 

Price  of  Supporter  with  Magnetic  Foot  Bat- 
teries, ilO.  bent  by  express  0.  O.  D.,  tnd  ex- 
amination allowed,  or  by  mail  on  receipt  oX 
price,  and  if  not  fbund  satisfactory  even  after 
six  months  trial  they  can  he  returned  and  mon- 
ey rerandod.  In  ordering,  send  measute  of 
waist  and  size  of  shoe. 

They  are  worn  over  the  underclothing.  They 
hold  ixLeiv  power  forever. 

Send  stamp  for  the  "  New  Departure  in  Med- 
ical Treatment  Without  Medicine,"  with  thou- 
sands of  testimonials.  Send  for  circulars. 
Write  us  full  particulars  as  regards  yoirr  dilllh 
cultlas — order  direct. 

THE  MAGNETIC  APPUANCE  CO., 
134  D<«rboni  St .  ChicMTo.  111. 


BPCKETE  BELL  FOINDRY. 

>e1  la  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Churche^ 
jBchools,  Fh-e  A-larms, Farms,  etc  FULLT 
WARRANTED.    CsUlogne  seat  Free. 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Ci«oi«Mti.  O 
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SPECIAL   ANNOUNCEMENT. 

tieady  Augutt  15: 

MeGuffey's  Alternate  Readers. 

Fresh  and  Interesting  Reading  Matter  at  Low  Prices. 

Sample  Copr  and 


In 

McGuffe/s  Alternate  First  Reader,  80  pp.      .       .       .      $0.15 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Second  Reader,  144  pp 25 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader,  176  pp.   ...  .35 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,  224  pp 40 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader  [in  preparation]. 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  or  Literary  Reader  [in  preparation]. 

McGuffey^s  Alternate  Readers  are  intended  to  furnish  additional  reading- 
where  such  redding  matter  is  desired,  supplementing  any  series  in  use^  or  alter- 
nating with  it,  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  may  also  be  used  independenUy 
as  a  regular  series, 

TAe  Alternate  Reoden  are  baaed  upon  the  samo  principles  as  MoGuffey's  Revised  Read- 
ers, which  are  nneqaaled  In  merit,  popularity  and  extent  of  use. 

In  grading,  the  thooght  involved  in  the  text  has  been  considered  first.  Bvery-day  words,  pefftet- 
ly  familiar  to  little  children,  are  freely  introduced  withont  regard  to  their  length,  in  preference  to 
nnnsnal  snbstitatcs ;  for  example,  the  word  '*  horse ''  Is  used  rather  than  ^  nag  '*  or  "  cob.'* 

The  lessons  In  the  Alternate  Readers  are  f^esh,  interesting,  instructive  and  well  adapted  to 
aid  the  mental  and  moral  growth  of  young  pupils. 

In  the  lower  numbers,  many  of  the  selections  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  their  luse  as  ex- 
ercises in  composition.  Many  of  them  are  also  suggestive,  and  may  be  made  the  basis  of 
Dew  stories  to  bo  written  by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  ilustrattons,  by  the  best  artists,  have  also  been  designed  with  reference  to  their  nae  in  fhr- 
nisning  themes  for  composition. 

Suggestions  are  made  for  Instruction  In  language  lessons  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Alter> 
nate  Keaders.  Defi n itions  are  introduced  in  the  Alternate  Third  Beader  and  continue  throogh 
the  Fifth  Reader. 

The  Sixth  Reader  of  the  Series  [nearly  ready!  will  be  a  Literary  Beader  and  will  be  fbimd 
especially  valuable  in  schools  where  time  is  lacking  for  the  study  of  Anglish  Literature  as  a  sep- 
arate branch. 

Wblle  the  primary  object  of  the  Alternate  Readers  is  to  ftimish  alternate  or  supplementaiy 
reading,  they  are  so  arranged  and  carefhlly  graded  that  they  may  be  used  independently  as  a 
regular  series. 

Nearly  one  thousand  Superintendents  and  Prinoipalsof  sciiools,  and  oth* 
er  persons  well  qualified,  have  read  and  correoted  advance  proofs  of  Mo» 
Guffey*s  Alternate  Readers  and  contributed  valuable  suggestions  during 
the  progress  of  their  preparation.  The  publishers,  therefore,  are  confident  that  the 
new  alternate  Readers  will  be  found  as  nearly  perfidct  as  possible  in  their  adaptation  to  the  pur- 
poses designed 

The  low  price  of  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  all  schools. 

Van  J^ntWefp,  Bragg  \  Co.,  puHi^heP?, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 
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NEW  WORK  IN  SCIENCE  TEACHING  IN   MILWAUKEE. 

Two  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  by  the  superintendent  and  a  num- 
ber of  principals  to  introduce  into  the  Milwaukee  schools  instruction  in 
science  by  the  aid  of  experiments.  The  work  is  now  going  on,  and  the 
system  of  teaching  inaugurated  two  years  since  is  still  in  its  experimental 
stage.  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  speak  with  certainty  as  regards  the 
meritof  the  work  or  its  ultimate  success;  nothing  more  can  be  advanced 
than  the  assurance  that  so  far  the  plans  of  the  projectors  have  been 
intelligently  and  faithfully  carried  out.  As  to  whether  this  system  of 
teaching  is  to  live,  and  the  methods  upon  which  it  is  based  are  to  find  a 
permanent  following  in  the  work  of  the  school  room,  is  to  be  proved  in 
the  future.  Teachers'  meetings  in  Milwaukee,  as  elsewhere,  tend  to  the- 
oretical and  speculative  pedagogics,  and  do  not  at  all  times  afford  the 
needed  assistance  in  practical  work.  It  is  so  easy  to  theorize,  to  talk 
about  a  thing,  to  tell  what  should  be  done  and  how  to  do  it,  to  ex- 
patiate upon  great  aims  and  general  requirements:  but  it  is  quite  an- 
other thing  to  lay  out  a  system  of  work  which  shall  embody  not  only  a 
clear,  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  to  be  taught,  but  which  shall 
also  contain  some  new  and  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the  methods  by 
which  such  work  shall  be  done. 

The  Milwaukee  teachers  found  an  instance  of  this  in  their  first  meet- 
ings, called  to  consider  the  subject  of  instruction  in  science  by  experi- 
ments. Of  course  there  was  some  talk  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do  — 
perhaps  a  littie  vainglorious  eloquence  and  rhetoric  fired  at  the  old  tar- 
gets, memory  work,  routine,  machine  drill,  want  of  realism;  but  the 
teachers  lefl  the  meetings  quite  divided  in  purpose  and  unsettled  as  to 
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the  manner  in  which  the  reform  was  to  be  instituted.  Then  came  an 
order  from  the  School  Board  for  the  opening  of  an  institute,  which 
teachers  were  requested  to  attend.  This  order  was  backed  by  a  small 
appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  to  be  used  in  the  teachers' 
meetings,  by  the  director  or  expositor  of  the  new  method. 

Of  course  the  teachers  had  heard  of  efforts  being  made  elsewhere  to 
introduce  teaching  in  the  elements  of  science.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  McAl- 
ister  and  Mr.  Stark  had  made  the  matter  a  frequent  topic  of  discussion 
in  teachers'  meetings  and  annual  reports.  But  the  projectors  of  the 
plan  under  notice  could  not  benefit  by  the  experience  of  others,  and 
though  encouraging  theory  was  plentiful,  no  information  for  practical 
guidance  was  at  their  service.  Again,  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  the  teachers  themselves  to  assume  a  proper  attitude 
toward  the  new  scheme.  The  report  of  the  superintendent  to  the  School 
Board,  in  which  —  with  the  assistance  of  the  principals  —  he  proposed 
to  introduce  a  change  in  this  matter  of  instruction  in  physical  geography,, 
stated  the  object  of  the  scheme  as  follows: 

* '  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  efforts  now  being  made  to  introduce  an  in*- 
provement  in  one  important  branch  of  instruction  in  our  district  schools.  It 
has  long  been  the  cherished  hope  of  some  of  our  best  teachers,  and  has  more 
than  once  been  recommended  in  the  president's  addresses  to  this  Board,  that 
there  be  adopted  more  natural  and  rational  methods  of  teaching  those  fects  of 
the  physical  world  commonly  presented  under  the  title  of  physical  geography. 
The  various  and  familiar  phenomena  witnessed  about  us  in  the  effects  of  heat, 
light,  mechanical  forces,  and  electricity  upon  air,  land  and  water;  the  existence 
and  operation  of  numerous  laws  and  forces  constantly  acttr^  throughout  the 
material  world  about  us,  are  ordinarily  treated  by  descriptive  text-books,  and 
the  study  of  these  subjects  is  pursued  rather  as  a  literary  discipline  than  as  an 
investigation  into  the  real  nature  of  the  facts  in  question.  These  books  are  sci- 
entifically accurate  as  regards  their  arrangement  and  development  of  the  subject 
matter.  They  are  perfect  and  complete  in  technique,  nomenclature  and  verbal 
definition,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  prove,  in  the  hands  of  the  average  child,  a 
"darkness  of  words,"  here  and  there  feebly  illuminated  by  pictorial  views  of 
things  which  should  be  presented  to  the  child  in  fact  and  experiment.  As  books 
they  are  all  that  can  be  desired,  but  as  a  means  by  which  to  vitalize  thought  and 
evoke  intellectual  effort,  they  are  still  books,  dealing  in  words  and  not  things. 
The  phenomena  they  are  intended  to  explain  are  material  and  everywhere  ac- 
cessible, appealing  to  thought  naturally,  through  observation  and  experience. 
Presented  by  means  of  oral  and  literary  description  alone,  the  knowledge  these 
books  are  intended  to  impart  bears  the  same  relation  to  actual  requirements 
through  the  study  of  things  as  the  reading  of  history  does  to  reftl  experience — the 
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narative  of  the  actual  adventure.  Besides,  the  knowledge  acquired  through  the 
dogmatic  forms  of  language  alone,  although  it  may  appeal  to  the  reason  through 
the  imagination  and  the  ideal  conceptions,  still  depends  largely  upon  the  verbal 
memory  for  its  retention;  whereas  experience  and  sensible  demonstration  call 
into  activity  all  the  faculties  and  stimulate  them  to  vigorous  exercise  and  health- 
ful growth. 

"Wherever  attempts  have  been  made  to  set  this  department  of  teaching  upon 
a  true  and  normal  basis,  and  make  it  a  vital  and  organic  part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, the  great  obstacles  have  been  found  to  lie  in  the  want  of  skill  and  prepar- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  best  methods  of  instruction  are  the  easi- 
est, most  pleasant  and  healthful  for  the  child,  but  the  most  difficult  for  the  teach- 
er— requiring  higher  art  and  superior  power  and  resource  in  instruction.  But 
with  the  teachers  the  blame  cannot  rest  unless  they  are  supported  and  encour- 
aged to  achieve  better  things.  School  methods  are  more  or  less  traditional  and 
conservative,  unusually  seeking  the  easiest  lines  of  operation,  and  following 
these  lines  by  the  force  of  established  doctrine  and  practice.  In  such  an  im- 
provement as  we  desire  to  accomplish,  general  directions  are  of  little  avail. 
The  thing  must  be  put  into  a  realistic  form  to  achieve  this  result.  Time  and 
study  are  needed  on  the  part  of  tlie  teachers,  and  encouragement  and  recog- 
nition from  the  Board. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  oral  and  object  instruction,  as  related 
to  ph)rsical  geography  and  as  planned  in  the  manual  of  our  graded  course,  by 
inaugurating  an  institute  to  be  conducted  by  Principals  Lawrence,  Lau,  Walthers, 
Hooper  and  Prof.  Peckham,  of  the  high  school,  and  to  hold  weekly  meetings  of 
the  assistant  teachers  till  the  whole  subject  is  traversed  and  the  methods  of  in- 
struction fully  explained. 

"  Some  simple  apparatus  and  inexpensive  materials  for  physical  experiments 
will  be  needed  to  carry  on  this  work,  and  to  supply  these  I  would  respectfully 
ask  the  Board  to  make  a  moderate  appropriation.  The  whole  cost  will  proba- 
bly not  exceed  I50.  The  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  end  sought  will  be 
the  the  teachers'  time,  which,  of  necessity,  must  come  out  of  school  hours,  from 
their  leisure  and  at  their  sacrifice.  But  I  am  assured  that  it  will  be  freely  and 
generously  bestowed.  The  final  results  of  the  enterprise  cannot  fail  to  be  of  ex- 
ceedingly great  benefit  to  the  pupils,  and  prove,  on  the  whole,  to  be  another 
advance  step  in  improving  the  instruction  of  our  public  schools." 

At  the  first  teachers'  meeting  it  was  necessary  for  some  of  the  princi- 
pals to  introduce  the  subject.  Some  simple  apparatus  was  provided, 
and  an  introduction  explaining  as  well  as  possible  the  purpose  of  the 
lesson  was  given  by  one  of  the  principals;  but  the  experiments,  in  the 
meantime,  were  forgotten,  or  omitted  and  the  meeting  resulted  as  usual 
—  in  talk.  Another  effort  was  made,  and  this  time  the  leader  of  the 
institute  had  performed  most  of  the  experiments  and  was  prepared  to 
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illustrate  the  important  principles  and  facts  connected  with  the  topic, 
*  'composition  of  matter  and  some  of  its  properties,  * '  Bravely  did  he  ap- 
proach his  task.  An  hour  passed  and  the  teachers  found  themselves  on 
new  ground.  The  director  failed,  seemingly,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his 
experiments,  an  important  one,  and  realizing  for  the  first  time,  with  the 
teachers,  the  gap  between  dogmatic  demonstration  and  experimental 
proof,  he  proclaimed  aloud:  *'  Vou  see,  I  am  but  a  learner  at  this  busi- 
ness, and  I  presume  I  am  getting  more  benefit  out  of  this  work  than 
anybody  else  here^  The  point  was  well  made.  The  ingenuous  lecturer, 
by  this  simple  stroke,  placed  the  whole  of  us  in  a  proper  attitude  to- 
ward the  problem  we  were  trying  to  solve.  The  schoolmams,  who  had 
seen  superintendents  rise  and  fall  and  principals  come  and  go, — who 
had  passed  examinations  in  physics  and  were  not  prepared  to  * '  dabble 
in  such  silly  trifling*'  as  these  experiments  seemed  to  be,  dropped  their 
weapons,  put  on  aprons,  and  good  naturedly  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  project  in  hand.  Dishes,  tumblers,  corks,  water,  glass  tubes  and 
rubber  tubes,  candles  and  alcohol  lamps,  and  such  articles  of  unaccount- 
able names  and  uses  (to  the  uninitiated)  as  find  place  upon  the  table  of 
the  teacher  who  attempts  to  illustrate  some  of  the  first  work  in  physics, 
were  soon  the  stock  in  trade.  The  Board,  coming  to  the  relief  with  an- 
other appropriation  of  $50  for  each  school,  an  aggregate  of  $800,  gave 
an  auspicious  impetus  to  the  enterprise. 

We  had  not  yet  begun  to  work  out  the  scheme,  but  felt  that  we  had 
worked  through  the  brush  and  underwood,  and  struck  a  good,  broad 
trail,  which  we  will  follow  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  our  readers. 

Milwaukee. 


PHYSICAL  APPARATUS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  list  of  apparatus,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces, 
was  furnished  by  the  National  School  Furnishing  Company  for  the  use 
of  the  Wisconsin  Summer  Schools  for  Teachers,  and  may  be  found 
helpful  to  school  having  limited  funds  to  devote  to  the  purchase  of  q> 
paratus.  In  the  list  No.  (i)  stands  against  those  pieces  which  are  re- 
garded as  almost  indispensible  wherever  Physics  is  taught  by  the  ex- 
perimental method.  With  these  pieces,  and  some  mechanical  skill  on 
the  part  of  teacher  and  pupil,  very  much  can  be  done  exf>erimentaUy  to 
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illustrate  the  subject  as  presented  by  the  average  high  school  text-book. 
This  list  implies  that  a  sensitive  galvanometer  can  be  made  from  No.  58 
and  that  strips  of  zinc  and  copper  will  be  used  for  a  battery. 

In  the  list  No.  (2)  stands  against  those  pieces  which,  in  connection 
with  (i),  greatly  extend  the  range  of  experimental  work.  No.  (3) 
stands  against  such  pieces  as  added  to  (/)  and  {2)  will  make  a  very  £aiir 
working  set  of  apparatus  at  a  moderate  cost.  A  Barometer  and  Stu- 
dent's Compound  Microscope  stand  next  in  importance  to  the  articles 
mentioned  in  the  lists,  and  following  these  some  good  form  of  oil  lan- 
tern. 

1.  Set  Capillary  Tubes.     (3) 

2.  Pair  Cohesion  Plates.     (3) 

3.  Adhesion  Disk.     (3) 

4.  Whorling  Table.     (2) 

5.  Set  of  Reaction  Balls.     (2) 

6.  Gyroscope.     (2) 

7.  Atwood's  Machine.     (3) 

8.  Guinea  and  Feather  Tube.     (2) 

9.  Balance,  sensitive  to  1.  c.  gm.     Adjustable  standard,     (i) 

10.  Set  of  Metric  Weights,     (i)' 

11.  Spring  Balance,  common,     (i) 

12.  Illustrations  of  Elements  of  Machines,  with  set  of  weights.     (2) 

13.  Equilibrium  Tubes.     (3) 

14.  Archimedes*  Principle,     (i) 

15.  Force  Pump.     (3) 

16.  Air  Pump.     (2) 

17.  Capped  Receiver.     (2) 

18.  Hand  Glass.     (2) 

19.  Pressure  Hemispheres.     (3) 

20.  Bell  for  Vacuum.     (2) 

21.  Sheet  Rubber,  i  sq.  ft.     (i) 

22.  Barometer  Tube,     (i) 

23.  3  lbs.  Mercury,     (i) 

24.  Spirit  Lamp,     (i) 

25.  Ball  and  Ring  for  Expansion.     (3) 

26.  Ball  of  Copper  and  of  Tin,  equal  weights  for  Sp.  Heat.     (2) 

27.  Parabolic  Reflectors.     (3) 

28.  Chemical  Thermometer,  F.  and  C.  Scales,   o^  F.  to  220^  F.   (i) 
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29.  Spiral  Brass  Wire  12  ft.  long  for  wave  motion,     (i) 

30.  Sonometer,  two  strings,  scale  and  bridges.     (2) 

31.  Diapason  Mounted  on  box.     (2) 

32.  Brass  Plate,  6x6  inches,  and  clamp.     (2) 

33.  Violin  Bow.     (2) 

34.  Concave  and  Convex  Mirror  in  same  frame.     (2) 

35.  Glass  Prism,     (i) 

36.  Condensing  Lens.     (3) 

37.  Tourmaline  Polariscope.     (2) 

38.  Direct  Vision  Spectroscope.     (3) 

39.  Radiometer.     (2) 

40.  Plates  for  Newton's  Rings,  in  brass  frame.     (3) 

41.  Bar  Magnet,  8  in.     (i) 

42.  Compound  U-Magnet.     (i) 

43.  Magnetic  Needle.     (2) 

44.  Grenet  Plunge  Battery,  2  cells,  i  qt.  each.     (2) 

45.  Galvanometer.     (3) 

46.  Decomposition  Cell.     (2) 

47.  Induction  Coil,  }(  in.  spark.     (3) 

48.  Resistance  Coils.     (2) 

49.  Friction  Cylinders,  glass  and  sealing  wax.     (i) 

50.  Gold  leaf  Electroscope,     (i) 

51.  Tcepler-Holtz  Electrical  Machine.     Wheel  12  in.     (2) 

52.  Leyden  Jar,  2  qt.     (2) 

53.  Discharge-rod.    (2) 

54.  Geissler  Tube.     (3) 

55.  Magneto-electric  Machine,  with  handles.     (2) 

56.  Copper  Wire,  cotton  covered.  No.  20,  %  lb.     (2) 

57.  Copper  Wire,  cotton  covered,  No.  25,  ^  lb.     (i) 

58.  Copper  Wire,  cotton  covered.  No.  36,  }i  lb.     (i) 

59.  Graduated  Pipette,  20  cc,  graduated  into  tenths,     (i) 

60.  Graduated  Glass  Cylinder,  300  cc,  graduated  into  i.  cc.     (3) 
'61.  3  ft.  }i  inch  rubber  chemical  tubing,     (i) 

-62.  3  ft.  X  i"ch  rubber  chemical  tubing.     (2) 

63.  I  lb.  assorted  glass  tubing,  }i  to  }i  inch,     (i) 

'64.  }i  doz.  Test  Tubes,  7  in.  by  i  in.     (i) 

•65.  yi  doz.  Test  Tubes,  5  in.  by  J^  in.     (i) 

66.  I  2  oz.  Glass  Beaker,     (i) 
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67.  I  4  oz.  Glass  Beaker,     (i) 

68.  I  one  pint  Glass  Beaker.     (2) 

69.  Small  2  in.  glass  funnel,     (i) 

70.  6  02.  Sulphuric  Acid,     (i) 

71.  I  lb.  Potassium  Bichromate.     (2) 

River  Falls,  Wis. 


R  H.  King. 


WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  EDUCATION. 

[Concluded  from  the  October  Number.] 

Now,  it  is  possible  to  draw  a  dear  line  between  woman's  power  for 
good,  and  her  power  for  harm,  in  the  teacher's  profession,  and  to  see 
in  what  characteristics  or  conditions  each  takes  its  rise.  But  to  see 
wherein  and  why  she  fails  is  clearly  to  understand  the  remedy,  which 
being  understood  should  be  fearlessly  and  thoroughly  applied;  while  to 
see  wherein  she  succeeds  is  to  pay  just  tribute  to  her  worth,  and  mark  the 
way  to  greater  excellence.  I  n  our  search  for  her  shortcomings  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  iact  that  teaching  is  not  yet  a  profession  cannot  be  blamed 
to  women.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  the  teaching  office  was  a 
part  of  the  priestly  office;  and  since  teaching  has,  by  the  division  of  la- 
bor, become  a  lay  occupation,  men,  instead  of  setting  themselves  apart 
to  pursue  it  as  a  career,  have  used  it,  in  the  main,  merely  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  something  else.  They  have  not  yet  as  members  of  a  teaching 
profession  raised  any  barriers,  such  as  exist  in  law  and  medicine,  against 
the  entrance  into  the  midst  of  their  occupation  of  any  who  choose  to  come; 
they  have  not  claimed  the  right,  as  a  body,  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
qualifications  of  those  asking  admission  to  their  ranks;  nor  have  they 
taken  the  privilege  of  putting  their  own  price  on  their  work.  And, 
furtherniore,  the  scientific  spirit  which  makes  professional  labor,  is  only 
just  dawning  among  male  teachers  themselves.  For  all  these  things, 
women  are  not  responsible.  But  events  now  move  toward  the  formation 
of  a  teaching  profession,  and  to  this  end  the  work  should  be  guarded 
from  the  invasion  of  an  unprofessional  spirit  whether  of  men  or  women. 
The  census  of  1880  showed  that  over  two  thirds  of  the  teachers  in  our 
country  were  women,  and  the  proportion  has  not  since  materially 
changed.  Taking  the  ten  cities  of  Baltimore,  Boston,  Broc^lyn,  Chi- 
cago, New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  and  St. 
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Louis  together,  they  employ  11,540  women  in  their  schools  to  1,179 
men,  or  only  one  man  to  ten  women.  Why  is  teaching  becoming  so 
exclusively  a  woman's  business,  particularly  in  our  great  cities  ?  I  dare 
not  think  it  is  primarily  or  chiefly  because  of  any  high  or  peculiar  fit- 
ness for  the  work,  because  women  in  their  scramble  for  the  means  of 
livelihood  do  not  always  take  account  of  what  they  are  best  fitted  for; 
and  because  the  ordinary  public  officer,  who  takes  what  he  calls  a  prac- 
tical view  of  the  question  and  decides  it  in  favor  of  economy,  does  not 
always  employ  them  on  the  ground  of  fitness.  Their  numbers  seem  to 
be  due  to  two  things:  first,  they  must  have  bread,  and  they  know  few 
ways  in  which  to  earn  it;  and,  second,  they  work  for  less  money  than 
men  do.  But  for  women  to  flock  to  teaching  in  such  overwhelming 
numbers,  is  neither  the  best  thing  for  the  profession  nor  for  women 
themselves,  and  needs  to  be  corrected.  This  can  be  done  by  the  move- 
ment of  women  into  other  departments  of  labor,  and  it  is  true  that 
many  others  are  now  open  to  them;  but  they  are  not  as  yet  habituated 
to  work  therein,  nor  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  see  them  do  it,  which 
makes  their  presence  there  appear  to  be  ill-bestowed,  and  drives  them 
in  shoals  into  the  schoolroom.  Now,  to  prevent  this,  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  teaching  profession, 
should  use  their  influence  to  open  wide  all  ways  for  the  industrial  ex- 
ertions of  women,  and  to  create  a  public  opinion  that  will  encourage 
women  to  choose  any  work  their  taste  or  judgment  may  dictate,  and 
will  sustain  them  in  its  performance. 

But  when  women  in  schools  are  reduced  to  their  rightful  numbers 
there  are  still  dangers  that  threaten.  The  fact  that  through  all  the  pe- 
riod of  their  minority  women  have  looked  outward  for  direction;  the 
fact  that  they  have  trained  themselves  for  ages  to  take  what  was  given 
them  and  be  content;  the  fact  that  though  men  are  often  very  generous, 
very  indulgent,  very  chivalrous,  toward  women,  they  are  not  alwa}^ 
perfecdy  just  to  them ;  the  fact  that  marriage  among  women  shortens 
their  term  of  service,  and  tends  to  their  pursuit  of  teaching  as  a  make- 
shift, without  settled  purpose  either  to  know  the  business,  or  to  win  an 
independence  by  knowing  it, — these  facts  now  operate  against  women 
as  teachers  in  the  directions  of  adequate  preparation,  of  competent  sal- 
ary, and  of  responsibility  and  continuance  in  office;  and  will  eventually 
operate  against  the  profession  itself  by  preventing  its  attainment  to 
rightful  dignity  and  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  fixing 
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upon  it  low  rates  of  money  compensation ;  which  is,  whatever  may  be 
said,  the  practical  and  just  guage  of  the  world's  appreciation.  We 
must,  in  justice,  again  remind  ourselves  that  women  are  not  responsible 
for  what  the  business  was  when  they  went  into  it;  but  neither  should 
they  desire  to  make  it  anything  less  than  the  sum  of  its  noblest  possi- 
bilities. Let  us,  then,  with  all  earnestness  consider  whether  or  not  these 
dangers  can  be  averted ;  for  if  they  cannot,  one  of  two  things  seems 
dear,  that  women  must  leave  the  profession  for  its  future  good  or  re- 
main in  it  to  its  future  harm.  Of  course,  this  applies  only  to  women  as 
a  class.  It  is  true  that  in  many  single  instances  they  furnish  noble  ex- 
amples worthy  of  imitation  by  all  teachers.  It  is  also  true  that  there 
are  men  in  the  profession  who  belittle  it  in  similar  ways;  but  to  insist 
that  "you're  another,**  is  never  to  point  the  pay  to  reform. 

The  first  and  most  effectual  way  out  of  all  these  difficulties  whether 
caused  by  men  or  women  would  seem  to  be  the  establishment  of  teach- 
ing on  a  full  professional  basis.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  fix  what- 
ever tests  in  the  way  of  general  scholarship,  special  training,  or  techni- 
cal skill,  seemed  necessary;  and,  when  fixed,  to  sustain  them  without 
fear  or  favor,  against  all  who  sought  admission.  If  such  tests  were  thus 
impartially  sustained,  however,  justice  would  require  an  equally  impar- 
tially admission  to  all  the  facilities  for  preparation ;  which  would  throw 
open  to  women  the  doors  of  colleges  and  universities  now  closed,  and 
give  them  free  access  to  every  chair  of  pedagogy  in  the  country;  a  re- 
sult which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  must,  it  would  seen,  sooner  or  later 
be  realized,  and  toward  which  the  progress  of  events  is  now  evidently 
tending. 

In  the  matter  of  salary  men  and  women  alike  have  this  interest:  to 
receive  such  a  price  for  their  services  as  will  gain  for  them  the  imme- 
diate comforts  of  life,  the  means  of  continuous  mental  growth,  and  a 
comfortable  home  in  old  age.  These  certainly  are  not  unreasonable  de- 
mands in  return  for  a  life  spent  in  faithful  and  efficient  public  service. 
The  salaries  now  paid  to  the  majority  of  men  in  the  profession,  are  bare- 
ly equal  to  this;  those  paid  to  the  majority  of  women  are  entirely  un- 
equal. To  the  old  and  thread-bare  argument  that  urges  higher  wages 
for  men  on  the  ground  that  they  must  provide  for  others,  the  answer, 
so  must  women,  is  sufficient;  but  the  argument  is  even  shorter-sighted 
than  it  seems  at  first  glance,  and  is  blind  to  the  best  interests  of  men 
themselves.     And  if  women  should  demand  at  once  to  be  paid  the  same 
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wages  that  men  receive  for  the  same  grade  and  quality  of  teaching,  the 
demand  should  be  upheld  by  men  for  their  own  sakes.  An  incident  to 
the  point  presents  itself  in  the  recent  action  of  the  Type-Setters'  Union 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Within  a  few  days  they  have  decided  that  the  wo- 
men who  set  type  in  Buffalo,  shall  hereafter  receive  the  same  salary  as 
the  men.  By  this  they  do  not  lock  the  women  out;  they  only  say  to 
their  employers:  pay  us  all  alike;  we  cannot  consent  to  be  underbid. 
There  seems  to  be  no  unfairness  in  this  to  any  one  concerned.  Now,  if 
the  employer  is  perfectly  impartial,  it  only  devolves  upon  the  women  of 
Buffalo  who  wish  to  set  type,  to  make  themselves  as  valuable  as  men, 
in  order  to  find  employment  at  the  best  wages.  If  they  cannot  do  this, 
perhaps  the  sooner  it  is  found  out,  the  better.  But  I  believe  the  fact  is 
settled  beyond  dispute,  by  actual  trial,  that  they  can  do  it.  Of  course 
the  motive  that  prompted  these  type-setters,  was  a  selfish  one,  but  will 
not  the  results  of  the  step  they  took  make  it  worthy  of  imitation?  It 
is  true  that  male  teachers  cannot  fix  the  salaries  of  women  in  the  pro- 
fession because  they  do  not  yet,  as  a  body,  fix  their  own.  If,  however, 
they  would  use  their  influence  to  have  women  paid  equal  salaries  for 
equal  work,  in  larger  measure  than  they  now  do,  they  would  in  time 
not  only  advance  the  wages  of  women,  but  their  own  also;  since  the 
lowness  of  women's  salaries  reacts  upon  the  salaries  of  men.  And  fur- 
ther, it  is  firmly  believed  by  many  thinking  people,  upon  what  they 
consider  good  and  sufficient  grounds,  that  if  perfect  legal  equality,  espe- 
cially the  right  of  suffrage,  were  conferred  upon  women,  it  would  help 
them  to  secure  equality  of  wages.  It  is  certainly  incontestably  true  that 
the  legal  and  social  standing  of  those  who  engage  in  a  given  work  in- 
fluences the  world's  opinion  of  the  value  of  that  work;  so  that,  if  wo- 
men be  kept  inferior  to  men  in  social  dignity  and  legal  power,  the  fact 
will  operate  to  degrade  their  labor  in  public  estimation,  and  to  lower  its 
market  price.  Here,  again,  it  is  the  destiny  of  men  and  women  who 
work  together,  to  rise  or  fall  together;  and  unless  the  matter  has  been 
overstated,  the  duty  of  male  teachers  to  themselves  and  their  profession 
is  again  clear.  They  should  used  their  influence  to  place  women  on  a 
plane  of  perfect  legal  and  social  equality  with  men.  Now,  whatever  pre- 
judice, either  for  or  against  this  particular  claim,  we  may,  any  of  us  have, 
we  cannot  know  whether  the  result  of  such  equality  would  be  good  or 
bad  until  we  try  it.  Dogmatizing  about  it  one  way  or  the  other,  but 
serves  to  breed  bad  humors.     Let  the  experiment  be  fairly  tried,  and 
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the  results  be  fairly  weighed;  and  until  this  has  been  done,  let  us  hold 
judgment  in  abeyance.  These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  male 
teachers  may  use  their  powers  to  establish  their  profession  upon  a  firmer 
footing,  and  to  secure  abler  co  operation  on  the  part  of  woman  who  re- 
ceive admission  to  it.  Responsibility  does  not,  however,  rest  with  them 
alone:  it  rests,  in  part,  with  communities  and  the  regularly  constituted 
school  officers  who  represent  them.  Different  motives  among  these  op- 
erate in  different  directions.  In  some  localities,  cities  particularly,  the 
number  of  male  teachers  is  restricted  to  an  unwarranted  extent,  in  be- 
half of  economy,  women  being  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  men  be- 
cause they  can  be  secured  at  lower  salaries;  in  others,  a  prejudice  against 
women  shuts  them  out  from  the  best  positions  even  though  they  may 
have  every  needed  qualification  for  the  place;  and  in  places  where  poli- 
tics reigns  supreme,  a  man's  influence  as  a  voter  being  desired,  he  is 
given  the  preference  in  place  of  the  woman  who  cannot  vote.  Now,  if 
the  public  and  their  constituted  authorities  are  to  accord  to  women  their 
just  place  and  influence  in  the  teaching  profession,  they  should  give  wo- 
men an  equal  chance  with  men  when  they  possess  equal  qualifications,, 
they  should  invest  women  with  equal  political  power,  and  social  dignity, 
and  when  it  is  conceded  that  they  possess  capacity  equal  to  their  com* 
petitors  of  the  opposite  sex,  they  should  not  be  employed  because  they 
will  undertake  to  serve  for  less  compensation.  This  is  all  wrong,  and 
serves  nobody's  real  interests.  The  last  responsibility  for  the  smallness 
of  women's  salaries,  does  and  must  rest  with  themselves.  If  all  other 
hindrances  were  removed,  and  they  still  stood  in  their  own  way,  who 
could  prevent  it  ? 

One  of  the  directions  in  which  women  as  teachers  need  to  grow  is  that 
of  responsibility  in  office.  They  depend  too  much  upon  outward  di- 
rection and  too  litde  upon  their  own  judgment.  They  practice  teaching 
too  much  as  a  mere  art,  and  study  it  too  little  as  a  science.  The  dispo- 
sition to  expect  direction  is  fostered  and  increased  in  our  city  schools. 
Young  women,  for  the  sake  of  home  or  social  life,  seek  positions  in  them. 
These  young  women  are  frequently  inexperienced  in  their  business,  and 
need  and  receive  help.  Life  is  pleasant;  they  fall  into  a  groove,  and 
continue  to  work  under  direction.  This  relieves  them,  in  large  part,  of 
the  responsibility  of  studying  out  school  problems  for  themselves;  and 
diminishes  their  interest  in  their  work  and  their  chances  for  promotion. 
Morc  responsible  positions  in  smaller  towns  would  train  their  powers  to 
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better  advantage.  There  without  help  and  without  hindrance  they  could 
work  out  by  the  light  of  experience,  directed  and  illuminated  by  princi- 
ples, the  great  questions  of  their  profession.  But  neither  should  inde- 
pendent work  be  carried  to  an  extreme;  hence  teachers,  so  situated, 
should  compare  their  conclusions  with  the  conclusion  of  others  thinking 
along  the  same  lines.  Women  should  take  especial  pains  to  keep  them- 
selves in  the  full  current  of  professional  thought,  and  should  cultivate 
a  professional  spirit.  They  should  not  retire  from  business  at  each 
close  of  school,  but  she  would  keep  their  minds  and  hearts  open  to  all 
influences  that  can  make  them  more  efficient  teachers;  among  which 
are  the  associated  efforts  undertaken  within  the  profession  itself,  and  the 
scientific  literature  of  education,  now  multiplying  so  rapidly.  Like  all 
people  who  practice  that  which  is  part  art,  part  science,  we  live  in  a 
world  of  possible,  perhaps  of  reasonable  excuses  for  failures,  and  the 
intellectual  interest  with  which  we  regard  our  profession  will,  to  a  great 
extent,  make  or  mar  the  work  we  do  in  it.  In  short,  if  women  want  to 
raise  themselves  to  greater  usefulness  and  influence  as  teachers,  they 
must  work,  not  play,  at  education.  Mrs.  Browning  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Aurora  Leigh  these  noble  words,  that  women  in  our  profession  should 
learn  and  live  by:  **  I  would  not  condescend  to  such  a  use  of  holy  art 
and  golden  life.  Better,  far,  pursue  a  frivolous  trade  by  serious  means 
than  a  sublime  art  frivolously.'* 

As  to  the  matter  of  length  of  service,  whil  professions  have  jusdy 
claimed  the  right  to  flx  the  qualifications  and  examine  into  the  purposes 
of  those  who  asked  for  entrance,  while  those  of  law  and  medicine,  at 
least,  have  set  their  price  upon  their  work,  no  profession  has  ever  claimed 
the  right  to  prevent  a  member  from  leaving  it  upon  sufficient  cause. 
Women  always  have  married  and  always  will  marry,  and  the  cares  of 
home  and  children  will,  in  many  instances,  absorb  their  time  and  strength 
to  the  exclusion  of  a  profession  or  trade.  The  Story  of  Avis  was  writ- 
ten from  this  text;  but  in  the  list  of  certainties  which  the  world's  expe- 
rience has  narrowed  down  to  death  and  taxes,  marriage  is  not  included, 
neither  does  it,  when  it  comes,  always  exempt  a  woman  from  the  neces- 
sity of  earning  her  living.  Let  girls,  therefore,  prepare  for  certainties 
rather  than  uncertainties,  and  let  us  all  be  thoroughly  convinced,  once 
for  all,  that  in  so  doing  they  do  right,  and  that  whatever  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  the  laws  of  mental  growth,  whatever  philosophy  of 
life  they  may  have  gained  for  or  by  teaching  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
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highly  useful  when  brought  to  bear  upon  the  home  training  of  the 
young.  And  furthermore,  if  married  women  are  to  pay  attention  to 
anything  whatever  beyond  their  immediate  home,  what  interest  could 
be  found  more  fit  for  their  attention,  more  deserving  or  needful  of  their 
help,  than  the  schools  in  which  their  children  are  educated?  This  idea 
is  just  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  public  mind,  and  women  are  now 
being  appointed  and  elected  to  school  offices. 

The  health  of  women  is  a  matter  much  discussed,  and  often  urged 
against  them  in  connection  with  their  entrance  into  high  institutions  of 
learning  and  more  steady  and  exacting  employments.  This  is  another 
question  which  can  only  be  settled  by  fair  and  full  experiment,  of  which 
we  have  already,  perhaps,  had  sufficient  to  predict  that  this  objection 
is  without  foundation,  and  that  steady  employment  of  mind  and  body 
on  matters  of  interest  outside  of  self  is  conducive  to  the  health  of  women 
as  of  men. 

And  now  if  it  to  be  freely  conceded  that  women  in  certain  ways 
threaten  the  profession  with  harm,  it  should  with  equal  certainty  be 
claimed  that  they  bring  their  positive  contributions  for  good.  The  ad- 
vent of  women  into  the  schools  has  introduced  their  gentler  manners 
and  gentler  measures  of  discipline.  It  has  created  a  demand  for  a  higher 
moral  tone  in  all  teachers.  It  has  increased  chivalry  and  purity  among 
boys;  it  has  inspired  courage  and  purpose  in  girls,  and  has  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  formal  work  of  education,  the  inspired  methods  of  the 
mother.  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  learned  their  art  from  the  instructive 
methods  of  children's  mothers,  the  born  educators  of  the  race.  When 
possessed  of  good  minds  and  hearts,  and  animated  by  an  earnest  pur- 
pose, the  natural  aptitude  of  young  women  for  the  care  and  training  of 
children  cannot  be  surpassed.  Mr.  Buckle,  in  his  essay  on  **The  In- 
fluence of  Women  on  the  Progress  of  Knowlec^e,*'  says:  ''Women 
have  rendered  incalculable  service  to  this  progress  by  their  turn  of 
thought,  their  habits  of  mind,  their  conversation,  their  influence,  insen- 
sibly extending  over  the  whole  surface  of  society,  and  frequentiy  pen- 
etrating its  intimate  structure.  They  have  more  than  all  other  things 
put  together,  tended  to  raise  us  into  an  ideal  world,  and  develop  into  us 
those  germs  of  imagination  which  even  the  most  sluggish  and  apathetic 
understandings  in  some  degree  possess.  Therefore  it  is  that  those  who 
are  most  anxious  that  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  should  be  enlarged, 
ought  to  be  most  eager  that  the  influence  of  women  should  be  increased, 
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in  order  that  every  resource  of  the  human  mind  may  be  at  once  and 
quickly  brought  into  play. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  women  possess  an  influence,  put  forth  both 
consciously  and  unconsciously,  which  constitutes  an  educational  force 
that  men  alone  cannot  exert  and  that  society  can  ill  afford  to  Jose. 

Women  are  needed  to  idealize  the  work  of  teaching;  when  this  is 
done,  the  tread-mill  like  monotony  of  daily  detail  so  wearing  to  the 
spirits  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  done  away;  the  vapors  of  dullness 
and  indiff*erence  will  be  dispersed,  and  we  shall  come  to  breathe  in  com- 
mon school-rooms,  ** a  diviner  air.*' 

Women  have  it  in  their  power  to  become  an  inspiration  to  human  en- 
deavor. To  the  clarified  vision  of  the  woman  of  the  future,  this  truth 
will  appear  in  clear  and  ever  clearer  lines,  and  when  she  comes  fully  to 
see  and  to  act  upon  it,  humanity  will  rise  to  the  pursuit  of  larger, 
worthier  ends.  That  the  belief  in  woman's  moral  power  is  deeply  seated 
in  the  thinking  mind,  both  literature  and  art  give  evidence.  Emerson 
says:  ** Civilization  is  the  power  of  good  women."  Goethe  sums  up 
his  great  drama  of  Faust^  in  these  words:  **The  eternal  feminine 
draweth  us  on  and  up; "  and  Munkacsy,  in  his  noble  picture  of  **  Christ 
before  Pilate,"  symbolizes  rising  Christianity  in  a  young  mother. 

From  this  survey  of  woman's  work  in  education,  may  we  not  safely 
draw  these  conclusions: 

That  women  have  entered  the  profession  in  compliance  with  the  nec- 
essity for  self  support. 

That  their  entrance  there  is  potent  both  for  good  and  ill. 

That  they  threaten  harm  to  the  profession  in  no  way  whatever,  that 
clear  views  and  determined  and  judicious  action  may  not  completely 
avert. 

That  they  are  not  as  yet  in  possession  of  their  full  rights  in  the  pro- 
fession, either  as  learners  or  as  workers,  and  that  in  the  interests  of  all 
concerned,  men,  perhaps  even  more  than  women,  every  right  and  every 
privilege  should  be  bestowed  upon  them  with  perfect  impartiality  at  the 
earliest  possible  day. 

That  all  rights  possess  corresponding  duties,  the  fullest  freedom  al- 
ways imposing  the  highest  restraint,  and  that  women  cannot  inherit  an 
equal  opportunity  with  men  without  inheriting  an  equal  responsibility. 

That  women  bring  into  the  teaching  profession  positive  influence  for 
good  that  cannot  now  be  estimated,  and  should  not  be  ignored  nor  lost; 
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and  that  the  exigencies  of  our  advancing  civilization  demand  an  ever 
increasing  influence  of  womanly  qualities  in  human  life. 

Finally,  let  women  be  persuaded  to  be  glad  and  proud  to  be  women; 
and  to  believe  profoundly  that  whatever  their  true  sphere  may  prove  to 
be  other  than  has  been  thoi^ht,  it  never  can  or  should  be  that  of  man; 
that  two,  **  full -summed  in  all  their  powers,"  are  yet  *' distinct  in  indi- 
vidualities." 

Let  women  be  not  contemptuous  of  the  day  of  small  things,  nor  yet 
contented  with  it,  but  with  full  courage  and  high  resolve,  move  calmly 
and  steadily  forward  to  an  inheritance  of  perfect  freedom,  well-used, 
and  complete  responsibility,  well-met. 

Rose  C.  Swart. 

OsHKosH,  Wis. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AS  RELATED  TO  STIMULANTS  AND 
NARCOTICS. 

Study  of  the  Substances  Which  Must  Be  Taken  Into  the 
Body  in  Order  to  Maintain  Life. — Objects  of  the  Lesson: 
To  teach  that:  i.  The  human  body  loses  daily,  on  the  average,  7.6 
lbs.  of  oxygen,  .77  lb.  of  hydrogen,  .6  lb.  of  carbon,  .041  lb.  of  nitro- 
gen and  .09  lb.  of  other  elements  or  over  9  lbs.  in  all.  2.  These  ele- 
ments, in  about  the  proportion  named,  must  be  supplied  to  the  body 
daily.  3.  These  elements  are  derived  from  seven  classes  of  food  prin- 
ciples: oxygen,  water,  proteids,  albuminoids,  fats  and  oils — hydrocar- 
bons,— starches,  sugars,  etc. — carbohydrates — and  salts.  4.  Except 
free  oxygen,  several  or  all  of  the  food  principles  may  be  contained  in 
one  of  common  food-stuffs,  such  as  beef  steak.  5.  The  food  principles 
are  introduced  into  the  body  through  the  lungs  ^nd  alimentary  canal. 

Having  become  familiar  with  the  several  demands  for  food  in  our 
bodies  we  are  prepared  to  learn  how  these  demands  must  be  met.  First 
in  rqifard.to  the  substances  from  which  the  supplies  are  drawn  and  which 
cooBtitute  our  food.  From  the  air,  we  derive  daily  through  the  lungs 
1. 83 1  Ibsw  of  oxygen,  and  to  get  this  we  breathe  daily  about  346  cubic 
fiset  of  air.  We  do  not  ordinarU^y  think  of  the  oxygen  we  breathe  as 
food,  nor  of  the  oxygen  suppMed  to  tbe  engine  or  the  stove  as  fuel.  The 
oxygen,  however,  is  truly  food  m  one  ease  and  fuel  in  the  4»lher.  With 
every  pound  of  wood  which  is  burned  move  than  a  pound  of  pure  oxy- 
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gen  is  required^  and,  of  course,  is  supplied  through  the  draught  in  the 
stove  or  engine;  and  as  no  heat  can  be  produced  without  the  collision 
of  the  oxygen  atoms  with  the  atoms  of  the  wood,  it  is  evident  that  both 
play  an  equal  part  in  pooducing  the  heat.  So,  too,  with  the  oxygen 
we  breathe,  constituting,  as  it  does,  one  fifth  of  the  daily  supply  to 
our  bodies,  it  is  one  of  the  food  substances  absolutely  essential  to 
the  production  of  motion  and  of  heat.  Through  the  lungs,  then, 
the  body  obtains  one  fifth  of  its  daily  supplies  in  the  form  of  oxy- 
gen. The  remaining  four  pounds  of  oxygen  and  the  other  constituents 
included  in  the  list  are  obtained  in  health  almost  wholly  through  the  al- 
imentary canal. 

A  large  part  of  the  6. 5  lbs.  of  water  given  off  from  our  bodies  daily 
is  consumed  with  the  other  substances  we  eat,  as  a  constituent  part  of 
them.  Potatoes,  for  example,  contain  about  84  lbs.  of  water  in  100. 
Some  water,  however,  is  produced  in  our  bodies  by  the  union  of  oxy- 
gen with  hydrogen,  just  as  we  have  found  it  produced  by  the  burning 
of  oil  from  the  lamp.  We  need,  then,  less  than  6  lbs.  of  water  daily. 
The  uses  of  water  in  our  bodies  are  mainly  three:  i.  It  dissolves  the 
other  food  principles  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  carries  them  into  the 
blood vessek,  and  from  thence  to  the  tissues  where  they  are  used.  2.  It 
dissolves  some  of  the  waste  materials  in  the  tissues  and  conveys  them 
out  of  the  body.  3.  It  is  poured  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  to  evap- 
orate and  keep  its  temperature  from  becoming  too  high. 

The  proteid  substances,  like  the  greater  portion  of  egg^  of  cheese,  of 
the  lean  of  meat  and  portions  of  most  grains,  together  with  the  albumi- 
noids, like  the  gelatine  produced  by  the  cooking  of  white,  fibrous  tissues, 
perform  three  offices  in  our  bodies:  i.  Their  great  use  is  to  build  and 
repair  tissues  during  life,  and  no  person  can  live  on  a  diet  which  does 
not  contain  these  substances;  for  the  body  is  unable  to  produce  them 
from  the  other  food  principles.  2.  In  their  final  removal  from  the 
body,  they  are  burned  to  produce  heat,  and  perhaps,  to  some  extent, 
muscular  motion.  3.  They  are  decomposed  to  some  extent  in  the 
body  and  one  portion  of  them  stored  up  as  fat  to  be  used  in  times  when 
the  natural  fool  supply  is  too  limited.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  foods  of  the  gelatine  class  have  far  less  value  than  the  pro- 
teids,  and  can  never  be  a  complete  substitute  for  them. 

The  fats  and  oils  —  hydrocarbons  —  and  the  starches,  surgars,  etc— 
carbohydrates  —  are  pre-eminently  the  motion  and  heat  producing  all* 
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mentary  food  principles,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  said  with  assurance  at 
present,  this  appears  to  be  their  main,  if  not  their  only,  function. 

The  various  salts,  such  as  the  sulphates  and  phosphates  of  potassium, 
calcium  and  magnesium,  are  taken  in  very  small  quantities  in  the  vari- 
ous articles  of  diet,  and  are  not  taken  separately,  except  common  salt. 
Some  of  the  sulphates  and  phosphates  are  also  produced  in  the  body 
from  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus  contained  in  the  proteid  substances. 
These  salts  have  two  functions  which  are  known:  i.  They  serve  as  a 
stiffening  material  for  such  tissues  as  bones  and  teeth,  and  must  be  pre- 
sent, therefore,  in  due  proportion  in  order  that  good  bones  and  teeth 
may  be  formed.  2.  Some  of  the  blood  constituents  are  not  soluble 
in  pure  water,  but  with  a  small  per  cent,  of  salts  present  they  are  solu- 
ble, and  thus  move  readily  to  and  from  the  various  regions  of  the 
body. 

Several,  or  even  all  of  the  food  principles,  except  the  free  oxygen, 
may  be  found  in  a  single  one  of  the  foodstuffs  ordinarily  eaten,  and  the 
great  problem  in  feeding  ourselves  and  our  domestic  animals  is,  how  to 
combine  the  foodstuff  so  as  to  have  the  alimentary  principles  in  just 
the  right  proportions.  If  this  is  not  secured  we  either  partially  starve 
while  eating  large  amounts,  or  we  overwork  certain  organs  to  remove 
the  surplus  food  introduced  into  the  body. 

There  is  another  class  of  substances,  commonly  taken  with  food,  such 
as  pepper,  mustard,  cinnamon,  etc.,  known  as  condiments,  but  which  are 
not  real  foods  but  stimulants  of  the  useful  class.  They  serve  to  stimu- 
late the  nerve  center  so  as  to  cause  the  digestive  fluids  to  be  poured 
upon  the  food  in  sufficient  amounts. 

THE  DIGESTIVE  AND  RESPIRATORY    SYSTEMS. 

We  have  now  to  become  acquainted  with  the  organs  which  import 
into  our  bodies  the  supplies  required  for  the  various  life-purposes,  and 
see  how  they  accomplish  their  results.  These  importing  organs,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  lungs. 

Study  of  the  Mouth  During  the  Process  of  Eating. — Ob- 
jects OF  THE  Lesson:  To  teach  that:  i.  When  food  is  introduced 
into  the  mouth  saliva  is  poured  out  upon  it  from  three  sets  of  glands. 
2.  The  food  is  pulverized  and  mixed  with  the  saliva  preparatory  to 
swallowing.  3.  The  cheeks  and  the  tongue  act  together  to  hold  the  food 
between  the  teeth  during  mastication.     4.  During  mastication  the  soft 
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palate  closes  the  passage  to  the  pharynx  and  retains  the  food  in  the 
mouth,  leaving  us  free  to  breath.  5.  The  beginning  of  swallowing  con- 
sists in  producing  a  vacuum  with  the  tongue  causing  the  air  to  crowd 
the  cheeks  in  between  the  teeth  and  force  the  food  upon  the  tongue.  6. 
The  food  is  then  carried  back  by  the  tongue  into  the  pharynx,  the  soft 
palate  turned  up  to  cover  the  nostrils,  and  the  oesophagus  drawn  upward 
upon  the  mouthful.  7.  The  pharynx  is  a  conical  chamber  having  seven 
openings. 

Familiar  as  the  processes  of  mastication  and  swallowing  are,  there  are 
few  of  us  who  know  definitely  in  what  they  consist.  To  discover  the 
steps  of  the  process  requires  close  observation,  and  the  examination 
serves  to  ^x  the  attention  of  the  student  very  definitely  upon  both  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  sides  of  the  preliminary  stages  of  diges- 
tion ;  these,  also,  are  two  of  the  many  processes  we  have  to  learn  to  go 
through  without  knowing  just  what  we  do.  For  these  reasons  it  seems 
emenently  proper  to  make  a  definite  study,  in  the  concrete,  of  mastica- 
tion and  swallowing. 

Let  each  member  of  the  class,  after  being  provided  with  half  an  ap- 
ple, bite  off  a  small  piece,  leaving  it  perfectly  still  upon  the  tongue,  and 
making  no  motions  with  the  mouth,  but  fixing  the  attention  upon  die 
saliva,  which  will  immediately  begin  to  flow.  Try  to  discover  the  places 
in  the  mouth  where  it  enters.  It  will  be  observed  by  most  of  the  pupils 
that  the  saliva  collects  at  the  two  corners  of  the  mouth  and  beneath  the 
tongue.  That  which  collects  at  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  comes  from 
the  two  parotid  glands,  situated  on  the  cheeks,  just  in  front  of  and  be- 
low the  ears,  and  is  poured  in  on  the  outside  of  the  second  upper  molar 
tooth,  where  it  falls  directly  upon  the  food.  That  which  collects  be- 
neath the  tongue  comes  from  two  sets  of  glands,  the  submaxillary,  sit- 
uated just  beneath  the  tongue,  in  front.  If  the  tip  of  the  tongue  be 
turned  down  and  slid  forward  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  two  small  lumps 
will  be  felt.  It  is  through  openings  in  these  that  all  of  the  saliva  from 
the  submaxillary  glands,  and  a  part  of  that  from  the  suUingual  glands, 
enters  the  mouth.  But  what  causes  the  saliva  to  begin  flowing?  The 
piece  of  apple,  by  the  juice  it  leaves  upon  the  tongue,  and  by  its  coo- 
tact,  excites  nerves  which  are  indirectly  connected  with  the  nerve  cen- 
ters, whose  function  is  to  control  the  action  of  the  salivary  glands,  and 
in  this  way  they  are  set  in  actioa.  It  is  worth  while  to  fix  the  attention 
here,  because  in  ways  similar  to  tbis  the  various  (figestive  glands  are 
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brought  into  action  at  the  proper  times.  Next,  bite  off  a  piece  of  ap- 
ple, and  note  that  it  is  the  tongue  which  places  it  between  the  grinding 
teeth.  On  chewing  the  apple  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tongue  is  tipped  a 
litde  sideways,  and  held  against  the  opening  between  the  upper  and  lower 
teeth,  so  that  the  cheek  and  tongue  together  keep  the  apple  from  falling 
out  on  either  side.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  cheek  and  tongue 
come  together  behind  the  double  teeth,  thus  preventing  the  food  from 
working  backward.  When  the  food  is  sufficiently  masticated,  how  is  it 
removed  from  between  the  teeth  ?  With  a  piece  of  apple  between  the 
teeth  and  the  lips  slightly  open  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  get  it 
out.  The  lips  must  first  be  shut  air  tight,  then,  by  drawing  the  tongue 
down,  a  partial  vacuum  is  produced  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the 
cheeks  outside  crowds  them  between  the  teeth,  forcing  the  food  upon 
the  tongue.  By  increasing  the  depression  of  the  tongue  we  can  cause 
the  cheeks  to  be  crowded  in  so  as  to  form  great  folds  between  the  teeth. 
During  the  processes  of  mastication  and  getting  ready  to  swallow  'the 
soft  palate  b  drawn  down  like  a  curtain  between  the  mouth  and  pharynx, 
making  a  water-tight  cavity,  which  allows  us  to  breathe.  With  the  food 
placed  upon  the  tongue  ready  for  swallowing,  the  next  step  is  for  the 
tongue  to  move  a  little  backward,  and  to  press  upward  against  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  thus  carrying  the  food  back  into  the  pharynx,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  soft  palate  turns  up,  covering  the  nostrils.  If,  while 
in  the  act  of  swallowing,  we  grasp  the  upper  end  of  the  windpipe  with 
the  thumb  and  finger,  we  shall  find  that  just  as  the  food  comes  into  the 
pharynx  its  walls  contract  powerfully,  and  draw  the  windpipe  and  oeso- 
phagus upward,  thus  forcing  the  food  into  the  swallow,  whence  it  is 
quickly  carried  into  the  stomach. 

Since  we  can  take  air  in  at  the  mouth  and  force  it  out  at  the  nose,  both 
the  nostrils  and  mouth  lead  into  the  pharynx,  which  as  we  have  seen  may 
be  shut  off  from  the  mouth  by  the  soft  palate.  Both  the  windpipe  and 
oesophagus  must  lead  from  the  pharynx;  hence  there  are  at  least  five 
openings  into  that  chamber.  If  the  mouth  be  now  closed  and  nostrils 
shut,  by  pinching  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  while  we  try  to  force  air 
out  of  the  lungs  a  sense  of  pressure  will  be  felt  in  each  ear  and  these  two 
openings  are  likewise  in  the  pharynx,  so  that  there  are  seven  in  all. 

Study  of  What  We  Do  In  Breathing. — Objects  of  the  Les- 
son: To  teach  that:  i.  Air  is  alternately  taken  into  the  lungs  and  ex- 
pelled from  them  at  regular  intervals.     2.  To  get  air  into  the  lungs  the 
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ribs  either  move  upward  and  outward,  or  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  move 
outward,  or  else  both  of  these  movements  occur  together. 

Let  each  member  of  the  class  count  the  number  of  times  air  is  taken 
into  the  lungs  in  one  minute,  as  determined  with  a  watch  by  the  teacher. 
Let  each  pupil  record  his  number,  keeping  it  to  himself,  and  repeat  the 
experiment  at  least  four  times;  then  determine  the  average  number  per 
minute  for  the  whole  class.  Determine  the  average  number  for  the  girb 
and  for  the  boys.  These  averages  are  not  likely  to  be  exact,  as  we 
rarely  breath  naturally  when  we  are  thinking  about  it.  Arrange  with 
two  or  three  of  the  pupils,  who  may  have  watches,  to  count  the  number 
of  respirations  of  as  many  other  members  of  the  class  during  five  min- 
utes at  the  next  recitation  but  unknown  to  those  members,  and  compare 
this  record  with  their  own  determinations.  This  second  experiment, 
and  the  proper  consideration  of  its  results,  has  its  greatest  value  in  its 
tending  to  fix  the  habit  of  guarding  against  errors  of  judgment  resulting 
from  wrong  methods  of  experimentation. 

Now  allow  the  pupils  to  inspire,  filling  the  lungs  as  full  of  air  as  possi- 
ble, at  the  same  time  noting  carefully  just  what  they  do.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  two  movements  occur;  the  ribs  move  outward  and  upward, 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen  move  outward,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
sense  of  muscular  exertion  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  Next  allow 
the  pupils  to  expire,  forcing  the  air  out  as  completely  as  possible.  It 
will  be  observed  in  this  act  that  the  ribs  fall  downward  and  inward,  at  the 
same  time  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  compressed,  and  a  sense  of  mus- 
cular effort  is  felt  in  that  region.  At  this  stage,  if  the  pupils  have  done 
serious  work,  they  are  prepared  to  examine  with  profit  the  respiratory 
and  digestive  organs  of  some  small  animal,  as  a  rat,  gopher  or  kitten. 

Study  of  the  Digestive  and  Respiratory  Organs  of  a  Kit- 
ten.— Objects  OF  the  Lesson:  To  teach  that:  i.  The  digestive 
organs  consist  of  a  long,  much  folded  tube  —  alimentary  canal — ex- 
tending through  the  body  and  having  a  set  of  glands  opening  into  it. 
2.  The  alimentary  canal  is  marked  off  into  regions — mouth,  pharynx, 
oesophagus,  stomach,  small  and  large  intestines — each  of  which  has  a 
special  work  to  do.  3.  The  alimentary  canal  is  swung  from  the  back- 
bone by  means  of  a  strong  membrane — peritoneum — which  permits 
easy  movements  of  its  parts  and  secretes  a  fluid  preventing  irritation  by 
friction.  4.  In  the  peritoneum  lie  the  vessels  which  bring  blood  to  the 
canal  and  carry  the  digested  food  away  to  the  body.     5.  The  alimentary 
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canal  has  layers  of  muscles  in  its  walls,  by  which  the  food  is  moved 
through  it,  and  is  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane.  6.  The  salivary 
glands,  liver  and  pancreas  pour  their  digestive  fluids  into  the  canal  by 
narrow  ducts.  7.  The  respiratory  organs  consist  of  an  air-tight  chest 
— thorax  — providjed  with  muscles  for  varying  its  size,  and  a  wide  tube 
— trachea — leading  into  the  chest,  where  it  divides  into  innumerable 
branches,  ending  in  very  thin -walled  air-cells  which  are  bound  together 
by  elastic  tissue  and  called  the  lungs.  8.  The  lungs  are  hung  by  the 
trachea  in  the  thorax  and  iree  to  move.  9.  The  lungs  are  surrounded 
by  a  membrane — pleura — which  also  lines  the  walls  of  the  chest  and 
secretes  a  fluid  which  prevents  irritation  by  friction.  10.  Bloodvessels 
follow  the  branchings  of  the  trachea  to  the  air-cells,  which  they  cover 
with  a  net-work  of  capillaries,  through  which  oxygen  enters  the  blood 
and  carbon  dioxide  and  water  leave  it. 

The  small  animal  may  be  readily  killed  by  placing  it  in  a  sack  and  the 
sack  in  some  box,  no  larger  than  necessary  to  receive  it,  and  which  can 
be  closed  rather  tighdy.  With  the  sack,  containing  the  animal,  in  the 
box,  drop  a  small  sponge  or  mass  of  cotton,  saturated  with  about  a  tea* 
spoonful  of  chloroform,  into  the  sack,  closing  its  mouth  quickly  by  twist- 
ing and  then  shutting  down  the  box  lid. 

When  then  animal  is  dead,  with  a  sharp  knife  make  a  clean  cut  from 
the  chin  along  the  whole  ventral  surface,  taking  care  not  to  cut  anything 
but  the  skin,  and  especially  not  the  large  bloodvessels  in  the  region  of 
the  neck.  Now  carefully  turn  the  skin  back  about  two  inches  from  the 
middle  line  on  each  side,  by  pulling  and  cutting  the  connective  tissue 
here  and  there,  uncovering  the  cheeks  to  the  eye  and  base  of  the  ear. 

Just  below  and  in  front  of  the  ears  will  be  seen,  on  each  side,  the  large 
parotid  gland,  with  its  thread-like  duct  running  forward  across  the  cheek- 
muscle.  Behind  the  cheek-muscle,  and  below  the  parotid  glands,  will  be 
seen  the  two  smaller,  but  still  large,  submaxillary  glands;  and  between 
these,  straight  behind  the  chin,  the  sublingual  glands.  Notice  the  large 
bloodvessels  in  connection  with  the  several  glands.  Open  the  mouth 
and  beneath  the  tongue,  just  in  front  of  the  skin  which  ties  it  down,  see 
the  two  papillae  through  which  the  saliva  from  the  submaxillary  glands 
enters  the  mouth. 

Next,  carefully  cut  along  each  side  of  the  windpipe  and  oesophagus, 
avoiding  cutting  either  them  or  the  large  bloodvessels.  Raise  them  to- 
gether out  of  place  and  cut  both  off  above  the  larynx,  and  loosen  them 
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from  the  neck  to  where  they  enter  the  chest.  Notice  now  that  the  oeso- 
phagus opens  behind  the  trachea  and  a  little  below  its  mouth.  Bend  the 
epiglotis  down  so  as  to  close  the  windpipe  as  in  the  case  of  swallowing. 
Next,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  cut  ofT  both  tubes  about  an  inch  below  the 
larynx.  Notice  that  the  oesophagus  shows  plainly  two  layers,  an  outer 
one  of  muscles,  and  an  inner,  and  much  lighter,  which  is  the  mucous 
membrane.  Both  of  these  layers  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  Notice  that  the  trachea  is  made  of  a  series  of  rings,  open  in  the 
back,  and  abo  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane.  Insert  a  small  tube, 
having  a  rubber  tube  attached  to  it,  into  the  end  of  the  trachea  which 
bears  the  larynx,  and,  while  pressing  from  side  to  side  with  thumb  and 
finger  upon  the  larynx,  force  a  strong  current  of  air  through  it.  The 
vocal  cords  will  be  clearly  seen  to  vibrate,  and  a  sound  will  be  produced. 
Now  insert  the  tube  in  the  end  of  the  trachea,  still  in  the  body,  and 
force  air  into  the  lungs,  noticing  that  the  ribs  are  lifted,  and  that  the 
viscera  of  the  abdomen  are  crowded  downward  and  the  abdomen  en- 
larged. The  reverse  of  this  experiment  takes  place  in  actual  breathing, 
the  ribs  are  raised  and  the  abdominal  viscera  are  forced  down,  and  this, 
as  we  shall  see,  allows  the  air  to  enter.  Next  carefully  cut  open  the 
abdominal  cavity,  beginning  at  the  lower  part,  taking  care  not  to  open 
the  chest.  You  are  now  ready  to  shew  how  air  is  taken  into  the  lungs. 
Insert  a  tube  into  the  trachea,  and  into  the  outer  end  of  the  rubber 
tube  insert  another  glass  tube,  and  let  the  end  dip  into  a  tumbler  of 
water.  Now  place  the  fingers  above  the  liver  and  move  it  backward, 
thus  pulling  the  diaphragm  after  it.  The  water  will  be  seen  to  rise  in 
the  tube,  showing  that  the  air  is  trying  to  enter  the  lungs.  Next  take 
a  pinch  in  the  muscle  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ribs  on  each  side,  and 
draw  them  outward  and  upward.  Water  will  be  seen  to  rise  in  the  glass 
tube  as  before.  Repeat  each  of  these  experiments  several  times,  and 
perform  both  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  cut  off  the  ribs  on  ea^h  side  of  the  breast- 
bone, thus  opening  the  chest.  Notice  the  following  points:  i.  How 
the  diaphragm  completely  divides  the  body  cavity  into  two  chambers, 
one  containing  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  the  other  the  stomach,  liver, 
€tc.  2.  That  the  diaphragm  is  a  muscular  membrane.  3.  That  a  del- 
icate, transparent  membrane  —  pleura  —  divides  the  thorax  into  two 
chambers,  one  lung  lying  in  the  right  and  the  other  in  the  left.  4.  That 
large  bloodvessels  connect  the  heart  on  each  side  with  the  correspond- 
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ing  lung.     5.  The  heart,  with  its  pericardium  is  also  beautifully  shown. 

Now,  while  the  walls  of  the  chest  are  held  apart,  force  air  into  the 
lungs  to  show  how  they  fill  the  thorax  when  distended  with  air.  While 
held  distended  look  closely  at  the  thin  margins  of  the  lobes  to  see  the 
cellular  structure.  Use  a  hand  lens  also.  Notice  that  when  the  pres- 
sure is  withdrawn,  the  lungs  collapse,  proving  the  elastic  nature  of  the 
connective  tissue.  Next  remove  the  heart  and  lungs  from  the  chest, 
taking  care  not  to  cut  the  lungs.  Slip  the  trachea  upon  a  glass  tube  in- 
serted in  a  cork,  which  tightly  fits  a  wide-mouthed  bottle.  After  se- 
curely tying  the  trachea  to  the  tube,  lower  the  lungs  into  the  bottle, 
pressing  the  cork  home.  By  means  of  a  second  tube,  extending  through 
the  cork,  withdraw  the  air  from  the  bottle  with  the  mouth,  and  the  lungs 
will  be  seen  to  expand  fully,  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  outside  doing 
the  work.  A  pint  Mason  fruit  can,  in  the  cover  of  which  has  been 
soldered  two  small  tubes,  makes  a  very  serviceable  piece  of  apparatus  for 
the  purpose. 

Next  notice  the  form  and  relative  position  of  the  liver,  also  of  the 
other  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  before  they  are  turned  out  of  place. 
Raise  a  fold  of  the  small  intestines  and  notice  the  nearly  transparent  per- 
itoneum bearing  the  bloodvessels,  and  also,  how  the  bloodvessels  break 
up  on  reaching  the  canal,  and  spread  out  upon  its  walls.  Look  closely 
and  observe  the  very  fine,  almost  colorless,  vein  like  lines  which  ramify 
in  the  peritoneum.  These  are  the  lacteals,  which,  in  connection  with 
die  bloodvessels,  carry  the  digested  food  into  the  circulation.  Turn  the 
lobes  of  the  liver  up  toward  the  diaphragm,  and  notice  the  form  and  posi- 
tion of  the  stomach.  The  oesophagus  will  be  seen  to  come  through  the 
diaphragm  and  join  the  stomach  near  the  left  end,  and  the  small  intestines 
to  leave  it  from  the  right.  On  the  under  side  of  the  liver  will  be  seen 
the  gall-bladder,  and,  leading  from  it  to  the  small  intestines,  near  the 
stomach,  the  bile  duct.  There  will  also  be  seen,  in  this  same  region,  the 
long,  flat,  pinkish  pancreas,  extending  along  the  inner  curve  of  the  in- 
testines and  around  behind  the  stomach.  Notice  also  the  large  portal 
vein,  which  enters  the  under  side  of  the  liver  carrying  all  the  blood 
from  die  alimentary  canal,  below  the  diaphragm;  and  tie  its  end.  Raise 
the  stomach  from  its  place  and,  by  cutting  the  peritoneum  which  holds 
the  canal  in  place,  gradually  remove  the  whole  intestine,  straightening 
it  out  and  comparing  its  length  with  that  of  the  body.  Side  by  side 
with  the  large  vein  and  artery  lying  against  the  backbone,  may  be  seen 
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a  fatty-white  tube,  largest  at  its  lower  end,  which  is  the  thoracic  duct, 
carr)ring  the  contents  of  the  lacteab  up  into  the  region  of  the  neck, 
where  it  joins  the  circulatory  system. 

R  H,  King. 
River  Falls,  Wis. 


IN  THE  LIBRARY.— SCHOOL   INSPECTION.— VI. 

32.  Teaching  of  Arithmetic.  Importance  of  Discipline. — Having 
heard  the  teaching  of  the  hfth-year  pupil-teacher,  and  either  satisfied 
himself  as  to  his  fitness  for  being  recommended  for  a  provisional  certi- 
ficate, or  made  due  preparation  for  so  satisfying  himself  at  a  later  period 
of  his  inspection  or  examination  of  the  school,  the  inspector  will  proceed 
to  take  the  arithmetic  lesson  of  the  fourth-year  pupil -teacher  (see  §  20). 
And  there  are  a  few  observations  and  suggestions  which  I  desire  to 
make  in  this  place,  before  proceeding  to  treat  of  the  course  taken  by  the 
inspector  in  his  inspection  of  this  lesson,  upon  the  general  question  of 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  elementary  schools. 

The  successful  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  a  public  elementary  school 
for  boys  is  eminently  a  question  of  order  and  discipline.  In  girls'  schools 
the  unsatisfactory  results  in  arithmetic  are  probably  due  as  much  to  de- 
fects of  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  as  to  defects 
order.  But  in  boys'  schools  this  is  not  the  case.  Our  certificated  mas- 
ters have  always  been,  within  their  range,  good  arithmeticians,  and  well 
qualified  as  a  class  both  to  teach  the  subject  to  their  scholars,  and  to 
train  their  pupil -teachers  to  teach  it.  And  if  the  results  of  their  teach- 
ing have  been  in  many  schools  unsatisfactory,  the  fault  has  been  due  as 
much  to  want  of  discipline  as  to  anything  else.  And  the  discipline,  it 
must  be  remembered,  which  is  sufficient  for  teaching  reading  or  writings 
or  any  other  subject,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  No 
serious  mischief  is  done  in  a  writing  lesson  by  one  of  the  scholars  over- 
looking the  work  of  another.  And  the  evil  produced  by  undetected 
prompting  in  a  reading  or  geography  lessson,  though  it  is,  of  course, 
real  and  serious,  is  trifflng  by  comparison  with  the  harm  produced  by 
undetected  copying  and  prompting  in  arithmetic.  It  happens  also  un- 
fortunately that  copying  and  prompting  are  particularly  easy,  and  there- 
fore specially  difficult  to  detect,  in  arithmetic.  One  glance,  or  one  whisp- 
ered word,  will  often  do  the  mischief     And  teachers  and  examiners  are 
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always  apt  to  underrate  the  powers  of  children  in  carrying  on  these 
practices  so  as  to  avoid  detection.  In  testing  how  far  a  class  has  mas- 
tered the  instruction  which  it  has  received  in  a  new  rule  of  arithmetici 
or  in  reviewing  a  class  in  back- work,  or  in  conduction  any  examination 
in  arithmetic,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  place  the  children  a  few  yards  apart 
from  one  another,  or  to  give  different  sums  to  alternate  children,  or  (un- 
less there  is  ample  space  for  spreading  the  children  out  so  as  to  leave 
every  alternate  row  of  desks  vacant)  even  to  give  different  sums  to  every 
third  child.  Children  who  are  lazy,  and  anxious  to  avoid  the  trouble  of 
thinking,  or  who  have  been  inattentive  during  a  lesson,  and  are  anxious 
to  avoid  being  detected  and  blamed  for  such  inattention,  or  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  copy,  and  are  therefore  not  self-reliant,  can  exercise 
an  ingenuity  which  is  perfecdy  marvellous  in  obtaining  help  at  such  a 
pinch  from  their  fellow  scholars.  No  one  who  has  not  experience  of 
schools  would  believe  how  far  they  can  see,  and  how  rapidly  take  in, 
the  mode  of  working  a  sum  pursued,  or  the  result  obtained,  by  their 
more  clever  or  diligent  class-fellows. 

33.  Effects  of  Want  of  Discipline  in  Teaching  Arithmetic.  —  And 
the  effects  of  this  copying  are  as  disastrous  in  arithmetic  as  its  practice 
is  easy.  The  way  in  which  the  evil  works  is  this.  A  new  process  in 
arithmetic  is  taught  to  a  class  of  children.  The  diligent  and  clever  mem- 
bers of  the  class  have  taken  it  in  quickly,  while  the  slower  or  less  atten- 
tive members  have  obtained  a  less  thorough,  or  perhaps  a  very  slight 
grasp  of  the  subject  The  teacher  proceeds,  by  setting  examples  to  be 
worked,  to  test  how  far  his  instruction  has  taken  hold  of  the  class.  At 
once  the  temptation  presents  itself  to  those  slower  or  careless  members 
of  the  class  to  copy  from  their  quicker  class-fellows.  And,  unless  the 
teacher  detects  the  attempt,  he  may  be  so  far  deceived  as  to  think  that 
the  whole,  or  almost  all,  of  the  class  have  mastered  what  he  has  been 
endeavouring  to  teach  them,  and  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  safe 
for  him  to  pass  on  to  the  next  stage  in  his  instruction.  The  further  he 
proceeds  in  this  course,  the  more  helpless  and  dependent  become  the 
children  who  have  taken  to  copying,  and  the  more  necessary  is  it  for 
them  to  persevere  and  become  adepts  in  that  deceptive  practice,  until  at 
last  the  school  is  visited  by  an  examiner,  who  takes  such  precautions  as 
make  it  impossible  for  the  children  to  copy,  and  then  there  comes  a 
break-down  which  astonishes  the  teacher  as  much  as  the  examiner  and 
the  managers.     The  reason  why,  after  the  introduction  of  the  Revised 
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Code,  so  many  boys*  schools  failed  in  arithmetic,  was,  mainly,  that  copy- 
ing had  been  much  more  general  than  was  suspected.  The  schools  do 
much  better  in  this  subject  now  than  they  did  on  the  first  introduction 
of  the  Revised  Code.  Yet  the  teachers  are  no  better  trained  in  it,  and 
their  methods  of  teaching  are  very  much  the  same.  But  the  payment 
by  results,  and  those  results  being  tested  by  inspectors,  who  adopt  mea- 
sures which  render  copying  impossible,  have  forced  the  teachers  to  adopt 
similar  measures;  and  the  effect  has  been  a  general  improvement  in  the 
arithmetical  acquirements  of  the  scholars. 

34.  How  to  Stop  Copying  in  Teaching  Arithmetic. — There  is  only  one 
way  of  making  sure  that  copying  in  arithmetic  is  not  practised  in  a  school 
and  that  is  to  make  it  impossible.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  as  if  coyping 
could  be  stopped  by  appeals  to  the  children's  honour,  or  by  punishment 
of  those  who  are  detected  in  the  practice.  The  sense  of  honour  in  chil- 
dren, in  an  elementary  school,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  Eton  boys,  or  undergraduates,  or  candidates  for  the  Civil  and 
Military  Services,  and  for  Holy  Orders.  The  code  of  honour  of  the  ex- 
aminee is  naturally  a  different  one  from  that  of  the  examiner;  and  what 
examinees  at  the  public  schools  and  universities  will  freely  do,  unless 
prevented,  children  in  elementary  schools  will  do.  As  for  punbhment, 
idle  or  slow  boys  will  run  the  risk  of  it.  Detection  is  not  certain,  but 
the  trouble  of  having  to  apply  the  mind  to  a  difficult  question  is  most 
certain.  So  that  the  only  real  way  to  stop  copying  in  a  school  is  to  make 
it  impossible.  Pupil -teachers  who  have  charge  of  the  lower  classes  should 
always  be  trained  in  simple  mechanical  methods  of  giving  from  three  to 
six  different  examples  at  once,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  their  scho- 
lars to  copy ;  and  they  should  be  required  to  use  such  mechanical  methods 
with  their  classes  whenever  they  are  reviewing  or  testing  progress  in 
arithmetic.  They  should  also  be  taught,  when  taking  a  new  process  in 
arithmetic  with  their  classes,  always  to  work  through  a  certain  number 
of  examples,  orally,  with  the  children,  on  the  black  board,  taking  care 
to  make  those  who  are  usually  slow,  inattentive,  or  inaccurate  in  arith- 
metic do  the  greater  share  of  this  work.  It  is  marvellous  what  a  reform 
is  made  in  the  arithmetic  of  a  school  when  once  steps  have  been  taken 
to  render  copying  impossible.  Boys  who  have  been  inattentive,  learn 
to  attend ;  boys  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  relying  on  others,  get  the 
habit  of  self-reliance,  and  find  themselves  so  much  happier  and  better 
that  it  becomes  no  very  difficult  matter,  with  a  littie  care  and  judgment. 
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to  maintain  that  habit  in  them.  And  this  change  in  their  habits,  as  re- 
gards arithmetic,  affects  not  only  their  progress  in  that  subject,  but  im- 
proves their  capacity  and  their  work  in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
school.  It  is,  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  impossible  to  overrate  the  im- 
portance of  preventing  copying  in  arithmetic  in  a  school,  and  the  in- 
spector will  make  a  point  of  inquiring,  in  the  course  of  his  inspection, 
what  methods  are  adopted  in  the  school  to  secure  this  result. 

35.  Pupil'  Teachers  to  be  Questioned  on  Method. —  He  will  also  inquire, 
as  part  of  his  general  inspection  of  the  school,  how  far  the  multiplica- 
tion table  is  learnt;  whether  it  is  the  practice  of  the  school  to  teach  it  up 
to  twenty  times  instead  of  stopping,  as  is  usually  thought  sufficient,  at 
twelve  times ;  and  whether  the  knowledge  of  it  is  secured  and  rendered 
readily  available  by  frequent  and  regular  repetition  of  it,  at  least  through- 
out all  but  the  highest  classes  in  the  school.  He  will  inquire  what  sys- 
tem of  mental  arithmetic  is  in  use  in  the  school ;  and  whether  the  pupil- 
teachers,  or  at  any  rate  the  seniors  among  them,  are  acquainted  with 
handy  methods  of  working  rules  by  shortened  processes.  It  will  be 
found  to  have  a  great  and  most  wholesome  effect  if  the  inspector,  when 
holding  the  collective  examination  of  pupil-teachers,  will  call  up  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  year  pupil-teachers,  or  some  of  them,  and  ques- 
tion them  orally  as  to  the  methods  adopted  in  their  schools  in  respect 
of  these  and  similar  matters.  By  so  doing  the  inspector  will  not  only 
get  some  light  to  guide  him  in  his  forthcoming  inspection,  and  will  learn 
something  of  the  intelligence  of  pupiUteacthers,  when  taken  out  of  the 
ordinary  routine  of  their  paper  work;  but  he  will  also  awaken  in  their 
minds  a  desire  to  study  method,  when  they  see  what  importance  is  at- 
tached by  the  inspector  to  all  the  processes  which  they  pursue  in  the 
exercise  of  their  profession.  A  very  good  opportunity  may  be  found 
for  doing  this  at  the  collective  axamination,  by  the  inspector,  when  he 
calls  out  older  pupil-teachers  to  work  their  Euclid  orally  on  the  black- 
board. I  used,  when  acting  as  an  inspector,  always  to  give  an  oral  ex- 
amination in  Euclid,  as  well  as  the  written  one,  at  my  collective  examina- 
tions; of  course  not  allowing  the  same  letters  as  are  employed  in  the 
text-book  to  be  affixed  to  their  figures  by  the  examinees.  I  found  that 
this  practice  had  a  most  salutary  efiect  on  the  study  of  Euclid  among 
the  pupil-teachers,  as  the  principal  teachers  of  the  school  were  generally 
present  (as  well  as  many  managers  and  others),  and  were  ashaimed  that 
their  pupil-teachers  skomld  break  down  in  so  pnUic  a  manner.     I*  abo 
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found  that  I  was  very  often  able  to  use  that  opportunity  to  put  one  or 
two  unexpected  questions  to  the  senior  pupil-teachers  on  method  or 
other  matters  which  I  had  reason  to  think  were  apt  to  be  neglected  in 
thes  schoools. 

36.  Fractions  to  be  Taught  next  after  the  Simple  Rules, — The  new 
Code  does  not  require  vulgar  fractions  to  be  taught  below  the  sixth 
standard  (see  Appendix  I.).  The  inspector  cannot  therefore,  of  course, 
insist  on  any  instruction  being  given  in  fractions  in  elementary  schools 
below  that  standard.  But  he  can  point  out  to  teachers  how  defective 
and  slipshod  all  teaching  in  arithmetic  must  be  in  which  fractions  arc 
not  introduced,  and  can  encourage  them  to  begin  instruction  in  fractions 
as  early  as  possible.  When  the  Revised  Code  was  first  introduced,  frac- 
tions did  not  form  part  of  the  standard  examination  at  all;  and  many 
schools  in  which  that  subject  had  been  regularly  taught,  gave  it  up  and 
confined  themselves  to  the  standard  course.  I  was  so  persuaded  of  the 
evil  of  this,  that  I  issued  a  circular  to  the  efifect  that  old  established 
boys*  schools  would  still  be  examined  in  fractions,  and  that  those  in 
which  instruction  in  this  subject  was  maintained  would  have  a  better 
general  report.  My  own  conviction  is  that  teachers  will  find  that  it 
answers,  for  the  mere  purposes  of  the  Standard  examination^  to  teach 
fractions  to  all  their  classes  immediately  after  the /irst  four  simple  rules; 
while  I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  general  effect  of  pursu- 
ing this  course  will  be  excellent.  The  teaching  of  arithmetic  will  thus 
become  much  more  sound  and  intelligent,  and  can  aslo  be  made  much 
more  interesting  to  the  children.  I  do  not  believe  that,  in  the  long  run, 
teachers  would  find  they  had  lost  any  time,  or  any  grant  on  arithmetic, 
by  teaching  vulgar  fractions  to  their  third  and  fourth  standards,  and  de- 
cimal fractions  to  their  fifth  standards;  but  rather  that  the  time  was,  in 
every  sense,  well  bestowed  in  securing  to  the  children  that  their  arith- 
metical training  was  really  sound  and  scientific,  which  it  never  can  be  until 
they  have  learnt  something  of  fractions.  The  gain,  too,  in  the  popular- 
ity of  the  schools  among  the  intelligent  artisans  and  other  skilled  labour- 
ers would  be  very  great,  and  more  would  be  done  by  such  a  course  than 
by  anything  else  to  remove  one  of  the  great  scandals  of  our  elementary 
schools,  viz.,  that  they  turn  out  the  mass  of  their  scholars  (who  never 
reach  the  sixth  standard)  so  deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  give  them  any  technical  education  until 
they  have  first  gone  through  a  course  of  improved  arithmetic.     I  am 
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quite  aware,  however,  that  while  the  standard  course  of  arithmetic  re- 
mains as  it  now  is,  and  requires  the  teaching  of  the  compound  rules,  of 
the  weights  and  measures,  and  of  practice  and  proportion,  before  vulgar 
and  decimal  fractions,  the  inspector  can  do  nothing  in  this  matter  ex- 
cept exhort  and  encourage.  Earnest  exhortation  and  hearty  encourage- 
ment will,  however,  do  much  more  than  people  suppose. 

37.  Inspection  of  an  Arithmetic  Lesson.  Three  Divisions  of  the 
Subject. — With  these  general  principles  in  view  respecting  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic,  the  inspector  will  proceed  to  criticize  the  arithmetic  lesson 
which  I  have  supposed  is  to  be  delivered  before  him  by  the  fourth  year 
pupil- teacher.  And  the  first  thing  which  he  will  have  to  consider,  in 
directing  his  attention  to  this  particular  lesson  is,  tvith  what  part  of  the 
art  of  teaching  arithemtiCy  is  this  lesson  concerned?  In  teaching  arith- 
metic, there  are  three  essential  parts  —  new  work,  practice,  and  review. 
The  inspector  will  have  inquired  during  the  above-mentioned  interval 
(see  §  25),  or  he  will  inquire  before  the  lesson  begins,  with  which  of 
these  three  divisions  the  lesson  of  the  fourth-year  pupil- teacher  is  to  be 
concerned,  and  will  look  carefully  to  see  if  the  pupil- teacher  understands 
the  distinction  of  the  provinces  of  these  divisions. 

38.  First  Division.  A  Lesson  of  New  U^orh.—^U the  lesson  is  one 
of  new  work,  that  is  in  which  the  class  first  breaks  ground  on  a  new 
rule,  the  great  points  for  the  inspector  to  look  to  are — 

(fl).  Is  the  teacher  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject?  Does  he  treat 
of  it  mechanically,  or  does  he  seem  saturated  with  it,  so  that  he  can  put 
it  in  many  various  ways,  and  can  illustrate  it  largely? 

{b).  Is  he  clear  and  logical  in  his  treatment?  Do  the  parts  of  his 
lesson  lead  up  to  one  another,  and  to  the  conclusion,  by  well- arranged, 
clear,  definite,  and  yet  easy  steps,  so  that  each  one  suggests  the  preced- 
ing and  the  following  ? 

{c).  Does  the  lesson  show  thought  and  preparation  ?  Does  he  simply 
adopt  the  line  of  any  well-known  good  text-book,  in  his  arrangement 
of  the  subject,  his  examples,  and  his  reason  for  the  different  processes, 
or  has  so  far  thought  over  the  matter,  as  to  give  it  a  turn  of  his  own  ? 
No  intelligent  teacher,  however  young,  can  think  over  his  work  out  of 
school,  and  by  himself,  without  giving  it  some  originality  of  aspect. 

39.  Illustration  of  an  Arithmetic  Lesson  of  New  Work. — For  ex- 
ample, let  us  suppose  it  is  a  first  lesson  on  multiplication  of  decimals. 
I  select  this  subject  because  it  is  one  in  which  the  mechanical  rule  is  ex- 
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ceedingly  simple  and  easy,  but  in  which  the  reasons  for  the  rule,  though 
perfectly  capable  of  being  explained  and  understood  by  a  class,  are  not 
so  simple,  and  will  bring  out  good  teaching;  while  at  the  same  time, 
besides  its  importance  in  a  mathematical  aspect,  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
satisfactorily  with  division  of  decimals,  or  indeed  to  obtain  any  grasp  of 
decimal  fractions,  until  the  principles  upon  which  the  reasons  for  this 
rule  depend  are  apprehended;  whereas,  when  once  they  are  grasped, 
division  of  decimals  becomes  as  simple  an  affair  as  division  of  money 
or  avoirdupois. 

And  let  us  suppose  that  the  lesson  is  designed  to  last  forty- five  minutes 
—from  1 1 140  to  12:25  (see  §  20).  Let  us  further  suppose  that  not  only 
has  the  pupil  teacher /r^r/^r^^  Aw /^^^^«  rar^/2^/y,  (see  §  10,21),  and 
taken  counsel  from  the  master,  if  there  was  any  point  in  respect  of  whick 
he  was  not  clear  in  his  own  mind,  or  not  satisfied  that  he  could  make  it 
clear  to  others,  but  also  that  he  has  taken  the  precaution  to  tell  kis 
cla^s  beforehand,  that  they  are  to  have  a  lesson  next  time  on  this  subject^ 
and  has  required  them  to  avoid  waste  of  time  by  learning  the  mechanical 
rule  in  preparation.  Let  us,  in  short,  suppose  that  the  teacher  has  not 
neglected  ordinary  precautions  for  making  the  most  of  his  three-quart- 
ers of  an  hour's  teaching.  Then  the  scheme  of  the  lesson  will  be  some- 
thing of  this  kind: — 

(i.)  Five  minutes.  Question  on  back  work.  For  example:  On  pow- 
ers of  numbers;  on  the  true  meaning  of  multiplication;  on  the  true 
meaning  of  the  point  in  decimal  fractions,  and  its  function,  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  power  of  ten  which  is  implied  in  the  unexpressed  denom- 
inator; on  addition  and  sul^traction  of  decimals. 

(2.)  Fifteen  minutes.  The  mechanical  rule  for  nniltiplication  of  de- 
cimals repeated  by  two  or  three  bo3rs  in  different  parts  of  the  class,  as 
a  sample  how  far  the  class  has  mastered  the  process  mechanically;  and 
a  few  short  examples,  such  as  can  be  done  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  in 
the  head,  worked  for  the  same  purpose. 

(3.)  Twenty  minutes.  The  reasons  for  this  rule  developed  smd  ex- 
plained. Law,  that  the  product  of  powers  of  a  number  is  found  by 
takhig  the  sum  of  their  exponents,  stated,  demonstrated,  and  illustrated. 
Easy  examples  given,  and  questions  asked,  on  the  applicatioii  of  the 
law  to  integral  numbers.  The  law  applied  tO'  the  process  of  muldplica- 
tk>n  of  decimals,  and  to  the  role  Ibr  that  process.  Rule  tiuis  shown  to 
be  a  mechaiucai  process  oi  applying  tbat  Isrw. 
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(4.)  Five  mimUes,  Recapitulation,  with  application  of  above  theory 
to  three  or  four  short,  easy,  examples. 

40.  Difference  hetween  Lesson  of  New  IPork  and  Lesson  of  Prac- 
tice.— A  lesson  of  new  work  in  arithmetic  should,  mutatis  mutandis^  be 
something  of  this  kind:  and  it  is  clear  that  in  inspecting  sBch  a  lesson 
the  inspector  wiH  have  a  very  different  work  on  hand  from  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  lesson  of  practice  or  of  review.  And  it  must  be  observed  that 
I  mean  by  a  lesson  in  new  work  an  absolutely  y^r^/  lesson  in  a  rule  or 
process.  The  inspector,  when  the  notes  of  the  intended  lesson  are  put 
into  his  hand  by  the  pupil-teacher,  will  be  careAil  to  ask  how  far  the 
lesson  is  really  on  an  absolutely  new  rule.  All  lessons,  except  the  first, 
on  a  given  rule,  I  call  lessons  of  practice;  and  I  distinguish  them  on  the 
one  hand  from  lessons  of  new  work,  and  on  the  other  from  lessons  of 
review,  which  deal  with  a  wider  range  of  recapitulation,  and  in  a  more 
miscellaneous  manner.  Not  that  there  is  not  a  certain  amount  of  theory 
to  be  inculcated  in  lessons  of  practice.  The  reasons  for  every  process 
should  be  constantly  kept  before  the  children's  minds  whenever  work- 
ii^  arithmetic.  But  that  practice,  and  not  explanation  of  theory,  is- 
the  main  object  of  these  lessons  of  practice. 

41.  Second  Division:  A  Lesson  of  Practice. —  Iii  inlspectiiig  a  les^n 
kA  new  work  in  arithmetic,  the  inspector  will  look  more  to  the  teacher 
(according  to  the  hints  given  above,  see  §  38)  than  to  the  class.  In  in- 
specting  a  lesson  of  practice ^  he  will  almost  look  more  to  the  class  than^ 
to- its  teacher.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  lesson  is  the  next  lesson  on  the 
same  subject  after  a  lesson  of  new  work.  The  great  points  now  for  him. 
to  regard  are — 

(a).  Are  copying  and  prompting  absolutely  unknown  ?  And  doesi 
the  class  work  as  if  they  were  unknown  ?  That  is,  is  each  metrnder  of 
the  clasSy  to  the  extent  of  kis  aMtities,  se^-reliantf 

(^).  Does  the  teacher  sort  his  class  f  That  is  to  say,  does  he  find  out 
quickly  and  accurately  which  boys  have  taken  a  firm  and  clear  hold  ofi 
the  instruction  he  gave  them  in  the  last  lesson,  which  have  but  an  infirm 
grasp  of  it,  and  which  (if  any)  have  failed  altogether  to  comprehend  it? 

(r).  Does  he  understand  that  he  ought  to  administer  a  different  treat-- 

ment  to  these  different  sections  of  his  class;  to  push  on'thc  first  division, 

and  give  them  more  and  harder  examples,   and  to  select*  some  of  the 

best  of  them  in  turn  to  explain'  and  drive  home  die  subject  to  the  second 

division,  while  he  himself  draws  the  third  division,   or  worst  laggards,. 
Vol.  XVII.,  »o.  11.-8. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Q.  As  the  law  now  reads,  has  a  county  superintendent  the  right  to 
limit  second  f^^rade  catificates  ? 

A.  There  is  no  provision  for  limiting  second  grade  certificatea. 
When  such  a  certificate  is  issued,  by  provision  of  the  law  it  is  to  be  in 
force  and  effect  two  years,  and  qualifies  the  holder  to  teach  any  public 
school  in  the  superintendent  district,  where  issued 

Q.  Can  a  school  district  hold  a  special  meeting  and  reconsider  the 
vote  at  an  annual  meeting,  authorizing  the  board  to  provide  free  text* 
books? 

A.  Yes.  Under  the  general  authority  given  school  districts  to  **  al- 
ter, repeal,  and  modify  their  proceedings  as  occasion  may  require,"  any 
action  of  an  annual  meeting  may  be  rescinded  at  a  special  meeting  sub- 
sequently held,  except  the  ekction  of  officers,  and  votes  concerning 
taxes  for  the  payment  of  indebtedness  already  incurred. 

Q.  Is  a  verbal  promise  of  individual  members  of  a  district  board  to 
give  the  school  to  a  certain  teacher  binding,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  found 
a  claim  for  damages  upon  failure  to  elect  that  teacher  at  the  meeting  oi 
the  board  ? 

A.  No.  The  statute  upon  that  p)oint  is  explicit:  *'  No  act  author* 
ized  to  be  done  by  the  district  board  is  valid,  unless  voted  at  a  meetii^ 
of  the  board." 

Q.  Can  a  district  board  refuse  to  hire  a  teacher  after  a  vote  at  the 
annual  meeting,  unanimously  declaring  in  &vor  of  that  person's  em- 
ployment? 

A.  Yes.  The  law  does  not  authorize  the  district  to  determine,  by 
vote,  who  shall  or  shall  not  be  employed  to  teach.  Such  votes  are  ad- 
visory, merely,  and  express  the  sense  of  those  present  and  voting  only. 
The  district  board  only  can  determine  that  matter. 

Q.  If  other  resourcesjare  sufficient,  is  it  necessary  for  a  school  dis- 
trict to  raise  any  tax  in  order  to  participate  in  the  apportionment  of  pub- 
lic school  money  ? 

A.  No.  The  only  tax  necessary  to  be  raised  is  the  tax  determined 
by  the  county  board  of  ^ipervisors,  to  be  raised  by  the  several  towns, 
villages  and  cities. 
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Q.  The  district  at  the  annual  meeting  voted  that  the  school,  for  the 
winter  term,  shall  be  taught  by  a  male  teacher.  The  board  have  en- 
gaged a  female  teacher.     Is  this  legal? 

A.  Na  The  law  expressly  authorizes  school  districts  at  the  annual 
meeting  to  determine  whether  the  school  shall  be  taught  by  a  male  or 
iemale..  The  board  is  bound  by  such  determination.  They  are  the 
agents  of  the  district,  to  do  that  which  the  district,  under  the  law,  di- 
rects to  be  done.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  board  cannot  carry  out  the 
directions  of  the  district,  a  special  meeting  may  be  called  to  alter  or 
modify  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting. 


STATE  EXAMINATIONS   FOR  TEACHERS'  CERTIFI- 

GATES. 

At  the  examinations  for  State  Certificates,  to  be  held  in  Madison,  com- 
mencing on  Monday,  Dec.  a6,  by  order  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
the  following  order  will  be  followed: 

Arithmetic.     History  of  the  U.  S. 

Geography.     Art  of  Teaching. 

Algebra.     English  Grammar. 

Constitutions.     Mental  Science. 

Geometry.     Botany. 

Physiology.     English  Literature,     (i.) 

Physics.     General  History. 

Reading.     Political  Economy. 

Zoology.     English  Literature.     (2.) 

Theory  of  Teaching.  Geology. 
Penmanship  and  Orthography  will  be  juc^ed  from  the  papers  in  other 
branches  submitted  to  the  Board.  Orthoepy  will  be  tested  in  connec- 
tion with  Reading,  in  which  the  examination  will  be  oral.  Descriptive 
and  Physical  Geography  will  be  tested  in  one  paper.  In  English  Lit- 
erature there  will  be  two  papers,  one  historical,  for  the  limited  certificate, 
and  one  critical  in  addition  for  the  life  certificate. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  note  carefully  the  times  set  for  the  differ- 
ent branches,  and  present  themselves  at  the  time  appointed  for  the 

branches  in  which  they  wish  to  be  examined. 

W.  Stearns, 
Emory, 


Monday: 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

Tuesday: 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

Wednesday; 

;  A.  M. 

P.  M. 

Thursday: 

A.M. 

P.  M. 

Friday: 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

\ 


\ 


Pray. 
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TENTATIVE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  WINTER  MEETING  OF  THE  WIS- 
CONSIN TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  TO  BE  HELD  AT  MADI- 
SON, BEGINNING  TUESDAY,  DEC.  27,- 1887. 

At  our  urgent  request,  President  Salisbury  has  furnished  for  this  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  the  following  outline  of  plans  for  the  winter  meet- 
ing of  the  Association.  The  complete  program  will  appear  in  .our  De- 
cember number. 

Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  27.  Lecture  on  **The  Value  of  Music  as  an 
Educational  Factor.''  H.  E.  Holt,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Dec.  28-9,  the  following  topics,  viz. : 

1.  Committee  Report  on  ''Elimination  of  Unprofitable  Work  from 
the  Curriculum  of  Graded  Schools.''     A.  R.  Sprague,  Chairman. 

2.  Committee  Report  on  **  Wisconsin  Educational  Exhibit  at  Chica- 
go."    J.  W.  Stearns,  Chairman. 

3.  Paper  on  *'  Lines  of  Progress,"  by  Hon.  J.  B.  Thayer,  State  Su- 
perintendent. 

4.  ** Teachers'  Institutes — Present  Problems."  Discussion  led  by 
Prof  H.  D.  Maxson  and  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler. 

5.  ** Course  of  Study  for  County  Schools."  Discussion  led*  by  Prof. 
L.  D.  Harvey. 

6.  **  Leading  County  Schools  in  Illinois,"  by  an  Illinois  Superin- 
tendent 

7.  "Wisconsin  Summer  School  of  Science, — Shall  it  Become  a  Per- 
manent Institution?" 

8.  Committee  Report  on  "Legal  School  Age."  J.  W.  Steams, 
Chairman. 

One  or  two  topics,  as  well  as  the  names  of  several  persons,  are  omitted 
from  this  outline,  because  acceptances  have  not  yet,  at  this  writing,  been 
received. 


PRINCIPALS  OF  FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  WISCONSIN. 

i.  M.  Turner,  Ashland.  |  H.  J.  Menzie,  Bay  View, 

ohn  O'Hara,  Antigo.  1 S.  F.  Withrow,  Beaver  Dam. 

.  N.  Stewart,  Appleton.  •  C.  A.  Hutchins,  Beloit 

J.  H.  Ackerman,        Arcadia.  |  A.  F.  Rote,  Berlin. 

Summer  H.  Hilliard,  Argyle.  '  John  W.  Leary,  Black  Earth. 

L.  W.  Wood,  Augusta.  '  Dwight  Kinney,  Black  River  Falls. 

George  Burton,  Avoca.  ;  W.  H.  Bloom,  Bloomer. 

W.  J.  Brier,  Baraboo.  '  A.  G.  Zimmerman,  Bloomington. 
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C.  H.  Sylvester, 

D.  S.  Gibbon, 
J.  A.  Eakin, 
W.  S.  Axtell, 
J.  A.  Jeffery, 
S.  A.  Connell, 
C.  R.  Long, 
A.  E.  Schaub, 
Sam.  F.  Grubb, 
J.  F.  Sims, 

A.  P.  De  Laney, 
C.  C.  Merriman, 
Geo.  Collin, 

C.  A.  Goggin, 

J.  W.  Livmgston, 
1  W.  Nesbit. 
Etta  Carle, 
.  K.  McGregor, 
E.  Gettle, 

D.  D.  Mayne, 
J.  A.  Hancock, 
H.  H.  Jacobs, 
John  Quick, 
H.  M.  Older, 
Irving  N.  Mitchell, 
J.  Q.  Emery, 

L.  S.  Keeley, 

0.  R.  Larsen, 
Youman, 

1.  H.  Gould, 

Miss  Mina  Whiting, 

B.  R.  Gogeins, 
J.  C.  Crawford, 
H.  C.  Curtis, 
H.  B.  Lathe, 
Dennis  J.  Murphy, 
Lee  Swift, 

Tas.  H.  Derse, 
T.  B.  Hartley, 
W.  H.  Hickok, 

C.  H.  Keyes, 
H.  F.  Wieman, 
C.  H.  Leach, 
M.  McMahon, 
John  C.  Camp, 
H.  L.  Terry, 

E.  E.  McDermot, 
J.  E.  Hoyt, 

J.  M.  O'Brien, 
W.  H.  Beach, 
W.  A.  Hodge, 
Geo.  S.  Grubb, 
Horace  Gibson, 
Geo.  F.  Witter,  Jr., 
W.  W.  Kilgore, 
H.  J.  Evans, 

J.  G.  Adams, 
.  B.  Logare, 
Chas.  M.  Fox, 
Enoch  Vernon, 


Boscobel. 

Brandon. 

Brodhead. 

Burlington. 

Cadott. 

Chilton. 

Chippewa. 

Clinton  Junction. 

Clinton  ville. 

Colby. 

Columbus. 

Darlington. 

Delavan. 

Depere. 

Dodgeville. 

Durand. 

East  Troy. 

Eau  Claire. 

Edgerton. 

Elkhom. 

Elroy. 

Evansville. 

Fennimore. 

Friendship. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Fort  Atkinson. 

Fox  Lake. 

Fort  Howard. 

Fremont. 

Geneva  Lake. 

Glenbeulah. 

Grand  Rapids. 

Green  Bay. 

Hartford. 

Hazel  Green. 

Highland. 

Hillsborough. 

Horicon. 

Hudson. 

Hum  bird. 

Janesville. 

Jefferson. 

Kenosha. 

Kewaunee. 

Kiel. 

Lake  Mills. 

Lancaster. 

Lodi. 

Little  Wolf. 

Madison. 

Marshall. 

Mauston. 

Mayville. 

Marshfield. 

Mazomanie, 

Menasha. 

Merrill. 

Montfort. 

Merrillan. 

Middleton. 


G.  E.  Cabanis, 
C.  F.  Niles, 
L.  S.  Pease, 
Wm.  A.  Cundy, 
Chas.  R.  Pickering, 
H.  1.  Bowell, 

C.  W.  Cabeen, 
E.  B.  Oakley, 

E.  E.  Fowler. 
Francis  Cleary, 
W.  H.  Williams, 

F.  W.  Winter, 
R.  B.  McClenon, 
J.  B.  Babcock, 
R.  E.  Blount, 

R.  H.  Halsey, 

D.  E.  Cameron, 
Otto  J.  Schuster, 
Otto  Gaffron, 
W.  G.  Clough. 
F.  H  Blondell, 

fames  O.  Luce, 
ames  Melville, 
Alfred  Jones, 
R.  B.  Hazard, 
J.  W.  Hazard, 
A.  R.  Sprague, 
A.  B.  West, 
H.  R.  Smith, 
F.  N.  McMahon, 
A.  W.  Burton, 
C.  F.  Ninman, 
W.  J.  Bums, 
J.  G.  Skeels, 
L.  D.  Roberts, 

E.  G.  Haylett, 
W.  E.  Pembleton, 
L.  M.  Roberts, 
H.  Silver, 

L.  H.  Clark, 
J.  H.  Terry, 

F.  W.  Cooley, 
Wm.  B.  Monaghan, 
C.  F.  Cronk, 
Wm.  O.  Brown, 

L  M.  Buell, 

G.  W.  Reigle, 
C.  O.  Marsh, 
W.  H.  Hams, 
J.  A.  Ayleward, 
M.  G.  Stillman, 
C.  F.  Viebahn, 

Lowel, 


F.  C.  Howard, 

F.  N.  Fowler, 

Hugh  Mclndoe, 
;  A.  W.  Smith, 
(  E.  W.  Walker, 


Mineral  Point. 

Monroe. 

Montello. 

Mount  Hope. 

Muscoda. 

Necedah. 

Neenah. 

Neillsville. 

New  Lisbon. 

New  London. 

New  Richmond. 

West  Depere. 

Oconto. 

Omro. 

Oregon. 

OshKosh. 

Pepin. 

Pewaukee. 

Plymouth. 

Portage, 

Port  Washington. 

Potosi. 

Poynette. 

Prairie  du  Chien. 

Prescott. 

Prairie  du  Sac. 

Racine. 

Reedsburg. 

Richland  Center. 

Ripun. 

River  Falls. 

Sauk  City. 

Sextonville. 

Sharon. 

Shawano. 

Sheboygan. 

Seymour. 

Sheboygan  Falls. 

ShuUsburg. 

Sparta. 

Spring  Green. 

Stevens  Point. 

Stockbridge. 

Stoughton. 

Sturgeon  Bay. 

Sun  Prairie. 

Tomah. 

Two  Rivers. 

Unity. 

Viroqua. 

Walworth. 

Watertown. 

Waupaca. 

Waupun,  Dodge 

County. 
Waupun,  Fond 
.   ^u  Lac  County. 
Wausau. 
Wauwatosa. 
Westfield. 
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West  Salem. 
Whitewater. 
Wonewoc. 


Chas.  Fenelon, 
J.  A.  Buckley, 


Weyattweea. 
West  Bend. 


ENROLLMENT  OF  THE  FALL  INSTITUTES. 


Adams,  53. 
Barron,  44. 
Brown,  116. 
Buffalo,  57. 
Burnett,  17. 
Calumet,  79. 
Chippewa,  30. 
Clark,  4^ 
Columbia,  108. 
Crawford,  58. 
Dane,  ist  Dist.,  59. 
Dane,  2d  Dist.,  96. 
Dodge,  102. 


Door,  — . 
Dunn,  143. 
Eau  Claire,  45. 
Grant,  99. 
Green,  10 1. 
Green  Lake,  85. 
Iowa,  130. 

iackson,  65. 
uneau.  157. 
Cenosha,  76. 
Kewaunee,  56. 
Langlade,  47. 
Lincoln,  31. 


Manitowoc,  113. 
Marathon,  93. 
Marquette,  50. 
Milwaukee,  74. 
Oconto,  64. 
Outaeamie,  loi. 
Ozaukee,  66. 
Pepin,  25. 
Polk,  100. 
Price,  21. 
Racine,  10, 
Richland,  i^. 
Rock,  istDist,  72. 


Rock,  2dDtst.,  7S. 
Sheboygan,  175. 
Shawano,  62. 
Sauk,  no. 
Sauk,  46. 
Taylor,  44. 
Trempealeau,  98. 
Walworth,  100. 
Washington,  69, 
Waukesna,  93. 
Waupaca,  160. 
Winnebago,  81. 
Wood,  61. 


EDITORIAL. 


We  have  a  new  kind  of  school  literature  at  present,  a  kind  becoming  vecy 
abundant,  very  cheap,  and  much  of  it  very  excellent.  It  may  be  said  to  have 
come  into  existence  within  a  few  years.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  practically  un- 
known, and  five  years  ago  it  was  comparatively  scant.  Now  the  great  publish- 
ing houses  are  issuing  it  in  abundance,  and  at  prices  which  seem  almost  fabv- 
lous.  There  is  clearly  a  large  demand  for  it,  and  on  the  whole  that  large  de- 
mand is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  educational  signs  of  the  times.  We  are 
making  reading  in  the  school  mean  something.  Instead  of  having  it  a  dull,  dreary 
drill  on  worn  out  scraps  of  literature,  such  as  the  school  reader,  (which  is  now  in 
Wisconsin  as  unchangable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  presents  to 
class  after  class  of  little  folks,)  these  supplementary  books  offer  them  fresh  mat- 
ter, literary  wholes  in  place  of  fragments,  something  instructive,  interesting  and 
inspiring.  This  completely  transforms  the  reading  exercise.  It  becomes  what 
it  ought  to  be,  a  practical  exercise  in  the  art  of  getting  out  of  books  what  is  in 
them.  This  is  the  proper  purpose  of  reading,  and  the  way  to  learn  to  do  it  is 
unquestionably  to  do  it.  Put  some  of  these  admirable  cheap  books,  books  of 
good  literature,  into  the  hands  of  the  children;  give  them  a  taste  of  the  interest 
these  afford;  and  then  you  may  almost  leave  them  to  teach  themselves  to  read. 
This  way  of  inspiration  is  infinitely  better  than  the  old  way  of  constraint.  And 
in  reading  such  books  they  will  not  only  learn  how  to  read,  but,  what  is  much 
more  im|>ortant,  what  to  read.  Their  taste  for  good,  wholesome,  helpful  liter- 
ature will  grow  with  their  power  to  read,  and  this  will  deepen  and  enridi  their 
whole  nature.  We  know  of  no  better  discussion  of  this  matter  than  that  found 
in  the  article  by  Horace  Scudder,  entitled  ''American  Literature  inSdiools»" 
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portions  of  which  were  published  in  the  Journal  for  August   Did  you  read  it  ? 
If  not,  turn  to  it  and  see  if  it  has  not  suggestions  which  you  need  to  consider. 

"Tomfooleries  of  the  schools"  is  certainly  a  phrase  to  arrest  the  attention. 
Are  there  any  **  tomfooleries  of  the  schools  ?**  Here,  for  example,  is  a  class  in 
spelling  patiently  studying  and  writing  out  a  list  of  words  which  hardly  one  of 
them  ever  fails  upon.  They  knew  those  words  before  the  exercise  was  given 
out  as  a  lesson,  and  they  are  simply  going  through  an  empty  and  useless  from. 
Here  is  another  engaged  with  a  reading  lesson  which  most  of  the  children  can 
repeat  verbatim  without  their  books.  Another  is  doing  such  work  as  this : 
"Three  time  three  are  how  many  ? "  '*  Nine. "  **  Now  count  your  sticks  and 
see."  And  another  is  spoiling  copy-books  by  writing  each  successive  line  a  little 
worse  than  the  one  preceding.  Tomfoolery  all  of  it !  foolish  trifling  with  pupils ! 
and  the  aimlessness  of  it  at  length  affects  their  spirits,  so  that  they  yearn  to  get 
into  a  world  of  realities,  where  what  one  does  amounts  to  something.  Or, 
again,  witness  there  formalities.  The  class  is  to  have  an  exercise  in  penmanship: 
"Position.  Monitors.  Pens.  Books.  Blotters.  Open  your  books.  Take 
your  pens.  Write  as  I  count,  making  one  letter  for  each  number:  one, 
two,  etc."  Or,  again,  with  grown  pupils  who  ought  to  be  learning  inde- 
pendent self  direction  if  they  have  not  already  learned  it,  "First  section 
to  the  board:  rise;  pass;  turn;  erase;  write  your  name;  etc."  Tomfool- 
ery again,  a  roundabout,  rigmarole,  wasteful  and  stupid  way  of  doing  a  very 
simple  thing.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  condemning  all  set  forms 
of  doing  things  in  school.  These  are  necessary  and  very  helpful  in  secur- 
ing rapid  work.  But  they  should  be  sought  and  used  because  they  are  found  to 
expedite  the  proper  work  of  the  school,  and  not  because  some  one  else,  in  en- 
tirely different  circumstances  it  may  be,  used  them  effectively.  In  short,  gen- 
uineness is  as  valuable  in  the  schoolroom  as  any  where  else;  a  practical,  direct, 
business-like  way  of  doing  what  ought  to  be  done,  with  as  little  nonsense  as 
possible.  Hold  to  useful  forms,  but  strip  off  all  useless  ones,  to  useful  work 
and  throw  aside  the  useless,  and  let  thoroughly  business-like  spirit  and  ways 
characterize  the  school. 

"We  must  furnish  the  teachers  needed  by  the  county,"  some  county  super- 
intendents say;  and  accordingly  they  issue  certificates  to  quite  a  number  of  ap- 
plicants whom  they  believe  to  be  incompetent.  The  result  of  this  policy  can  be 
easily  shown.  As  an  examiner,  the  superintendent  is  appointed  to  guard  the 
schools  of  the  county  from  incompetent  teachers.  His  certificate  is  accepted  by 
school  clerks  as  evidence  of  fitness  to  teach.  The  clerks  desire  to  save  expense 
to  the  community,  and  too  often  select  from  these  "competent"  persons  the 
one  whom  they  can  employ  for  the  least  money.  Thus  there  is  a  constant  tend- 
ency to  employ  the  least  capable,  who  usually  are  ready  to  accept  the  lowest 
compensation.  Thus  wages  drop  to  such  a  figure  that  efficient  persons  do  not 
wish  to  teach,  or  seek  employment  in  some  other  county.  As  with  water  so 
here  there  is  a  tendency  to  seek  the  lowest  level,  and  the  county  is  led  into  the 
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Adams,  53. 
Barron,  44. 
Bro>¥n,  116. 
Buffalo,  57. 
Burnett,  17. 
Calumet,  79. 
Chippewa,  30. 
Clark,  4^. 
Columbia,  108. 
Crawford,  58. 
Dane,  ist  Dist, 
Dane,  2d  Dist., 
Dodge,  102. 


West  Salem.  Chas  Fer    .  ^ble  teachers.    While  this 

Whitewater.  J.  A.  P       '   ' .  ^        «    ,.  ,j 

Wonewoc.  ^^  is  more  exacting.  He  holds 

/  .v^nty  A  are  drawn  over  to  his 

,,-^ls  are  better.    At  the  same  time 

;^  a  certificate  at  home,  drift  over  to 

'  ■  '>S^eachers  needed  by  the  county. '  *    The 

.  >  V  It  results  in  driving  away  the  best  teach- 

,  ^r^poorest  from  the  neighboring  county  to 

,^^'^/rferver  will  have  no  difficulty  in   selecting 

49'^ yielding  to  this  supposed  necessity  has  produced 

Ta^'    .  ';^i^ jaunty  superintendent  ought  to  be  considerate 

r      .  ,y  "^^i^Mt  «nse\y  considerate  of  them.    He  certainly  should 

'■'i^'.^^J'^in  and  strong  dissatisfaction,  be- 

»  O'^^'^'nf^  '^^aot  prepared  for  them.    But  this  consideration  for  things 

.  V-'^^^^54/«''^  thing  from  the  short-sighted  policy  of  always  sup- 

""    ''   "^   /  such  material  as  may  present  itself  at  the  examinations. 


Door,  — . 
Dunn,  143. 
Eau  Claire 
Grant,  ^ 
Green, 
Greer 
low 


^«^'^^  ad  simple  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  grammar  or  high  school, 
^  fis^^^ore  generally  understood  and  applied  than  it  is.  We  say  of 
'f^^„nutd^,.^  school,  because  the  forces  which  make  it  a  test  in  these  are 


Wr 
abu 

CO' 


'Zrn"^' schoo^^  of  a  lower  grade,  or 
jj^p/^f'^g  nature  and  conditions  of  the  pupils.    After  they  become  thir- 
fgfti*^^    id  children  are  of  service  as  workers,  and  can  contribute  to  the  in- 
^^/ly^^^g/amily.     Moreover,  they  begin  to  look  forward  to  practical  activi- 
co^^  ^1  desi^^  to  exchange  school  for  work.     They  will  desire  this  very  eam- 
tie^'  ^  jjiess  the  school  takes  strong  hold  upon  their  interests,  and  a  large  num- 
e^^^,  thein  will  secure  the  consent  of  their  parents  to  stay  out  and  work    Here, 
^  is  the  test  of  the  vitality  of  the  school  in  its  higher  grades.    Does  H  hold 
f  ir  P^^  ^^"**  ^^  ^^  pupils  to  enter  the  high  school  ?  and  does  it  hold  a  fair  per 
^  .  of  these  to  complete  the  high  school  course  ?    When  the  attendance  upon 
^jvh  school  is  falling  off  without  a  corresponding  decline  of  population  in  the 
tomtit  there  is  occasion  to  enquire  carefully  into  the  cause.    Son>e  fluctuation 
ffotn  year  to  year  will  result  from  various  reasons,  but  its  eftect  on  the  total  en- 
folln^e"^  will  be  small.    If  there  is  a  steady  decline  for  two  or  three  years  the 
school  is  lacking  in  vitality.    It  needs  to  have  fresh  life  infused  into  it.     If,  oa 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  steady  growth  beyond  the  growth  of  the  town  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  school  is  doing  good  work.    The  greatest 
force  for  building  up  a  high  school  is  thorough,  vigorous,  progressive  work. 
This  gives  the  pupils  a  sense  of  power  and  of  progress,   keeps  their  interest 
alive,  and  kindles  their  ambition.    The  spirit  is  infectious.    It  permeates  the  low- 
er grades,  and  inspires  the  pupils  with  a  desire  to  reach  the  hig^her  work.    It 
pervades  the  homes  so  that  the  families  believe  in  the  high  school,  because  their 
children  enjoy  it  and  are  manifestly  benefited  by  it.    There  is  thus  a  tonic  influ- 
ence in  the  community,  so  real  and  pervasive  that  an  intelligem  observer  can 
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'>tly  assure  himself  of  the  excellence  of  the  high  scool  without  entering  its 
On  the  other  hand,  a  stagnant  or  declining  school  is  indicated  by  a  small 
t,  indifference  or  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  torpidity  or  la- 
.y  on  the  part  of  the  community.     In  fact,  a  high  school  ought  to  live 
.vn  inherent  vitality,  and  not  by  sufferance.     By  doing  earnest,  genuine, 
.able  work,  it  should  draw  to  itself  the  stronger  and  more  ambitious  young 
people,  and  when  it  does  this  it  will  not  lack  the  hearty  endorsement  of  the  com- 
munity. 


OUR  DRAWER. 

READING  CIRCLE  MATTERS. 

WORK  FOR  THE  SECOND  MONTH. 

Elementary.  Page— pages  70  to  136.  History— to  page  80.  Physi- 
ology— Chapters  four,  five  and  six. 

Advanced  I.  Quick — to  page  45.  Fitch  —  the  second  and  third  lectures. 
History— pages  354  to  387.    Politics— to  chapter  XII. 

Advanced  II.  Sully — chapters  five  and  six.  Brooke — the  second  chap- 
ter.   SwiNTON  —  Bacon  and  Milton. 


A  CRYING  EVIL. 


"  I  recently  met  a  teacher  of  whom  I  inquired  what  she  was  going  to  do  with  a 
roll  of  papers  in  her  hand.  The  conversation  brought  out  the  fact  that  three 
nights  in  every  week  she  took  home  between  fifty  and  sixty  papers  to  be  mark- 
ed, beside  marking  as  many  spelling  papers  yfz/^  nights  in  the  week  before  leav- 
ing the  building.  Beside  this,  every  four  weeks  there  is  an  examination  (I  don't 
know  what  this  other  examination  is  called,  probably  a  review,  or  written  exer- 
cise) upon  every  thing  the  poor  children  have  ever  heard  of,  and  averages,  and 
averages  of  averages  are  made  out.  Please  remember  in  thinking  of  this  that 
the  teacher  is  in  charge  of  an  intermediate  grade,  and  that  her  experience  is  less 
severe  than  that  of  the  teachers  in  the  higher  rooms. 

I  believe  such  a  condition  of  work,  so-called,  is  wrong,  is  not  beneficial  to  the 
pupil,  and  is  terribly  injurious  to  the  teacher.  An  amount  of  drudgery  is  imposed 
which  exhausts  the  teacher's  strength  and  leaves  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
make  fresh  preparation  for  the  next  day's  work.  I  know  I  need  not  fill  many 
sheets  of  paper  to  convince  you  personally  that  an  evil  exists  wherever  such 
work  is  required;  but  I  should  like  to  add  a  word  in  defense  of  some  of  the 
teachers  who  are  charged  with  not  being  readers.  There  are  many  whose  round 
of  work  is  so  mapped  out  for  them  that  none  of  the  pitiful,  petty  details  can  be 
omitted,  and  when  this  round  is  completed,  they  turn  to  trivial^iesas  an  escape- 
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valve,  until  ail  expectation  of  being  anything  but  routiae-teachers  is 
^utshed.  Any  effort  which  may  be  made  to  read — in  the  sense  of  studying— 
is  so  meagerly  rewarded  by  the  result  gained  by  a  "fagged-oat''  brain,  that  the 
effect  is  discouraging.  There  are,  of  course,  teachers  who  are  intellectually  in- 
dolent, but  there  are  others  who  ate  actually  driven  from  a  well-planned  coune 
of  reading  by  the  demands  of  school  work  which  counts  for  very  little  in  the  real 
growth  of  the  pupil. 

This  is  no  new  thing,  I  know,  but  it  is  time  there  was  less  of  it  in  Wisconsin. 
I  trust  you  can  say  something  which  will  reach  the  principals  and  superintend- 
ents who  plan  this  scheme,  but  as  carefully  arrange  that  but  little  of  the  toil  of 
^t  comes  into  their  han  ds."  C. 


CHAT  WITH  CORRESPONDENTS. 

**  I  have  enjoyed  the  selections  "School  Inspection  *'  more  than  anything  else 
on  school  management  I  have  ever  seen.  They  showed  me  myself  as  no  other 
critic  ever  succeeded  in  doing.  The  critics  tried  hard  enough,  but  I  did  not  see 
the  force  of  minor  faults."  L.  E. 

This  remark  in  a  private  letter  is  very  gn'^tifying.  We  commenced  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Journal  the  publication  of  Mr.  Fearon'S  little  book  on  "School 
Inspection,"  not  now  generally  accessible  to  American  readers.  We  did  so 
from  a  firm  conviction  of  the  great  value  of  its  practical  suggestions,  not  only 
to  principals  and  superintendents  who  are  called  on  to  inspect  schools,  but  also 
to  teachers,  and  to  teachers  in  all  grades  of  work.  It  is  English,  and  has  many 
remarks  applicable  only  to  English  Schools;  but  the  great  body  of  the  work  is 
as  valuable  to  American  as  to  English  teachers.  The  very  first  portion  pub- 
lished by  us  contained  practical  hints  of  the  highest  value  and  each  subsequent 
portion  has,  as  it  seems  to  us,  abounded  in  useful  suggestions.  This,  however, 
is  the  first  expression  regarding  the  work  which  has  come  to  us.  We  have  been 
asking,  "  Is  it  possible  that  we  were  mistaken  as  to  the  usefulness  of  that  treat- 
ise?" or,  "Is  it  possible  that  subscribers  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  it?*' 
If  you  have  not,  reader,  turn  back  and  look  over  the  portions  published;  and 
make  a  note  of  the  useful  hints  you  find.  We  feel  sure  that  if  you  do  this  you 
will  turn  back  to  the  book  for  help  and  direction  very  many  times  hereafter. 

Now  that  we  are  writing  of  the  Journal  we  shall  quote  the  kindly  words  of 
an  esteemed  friend,  which  have  lain  in  Our  Drawer  for  some  time.  He  bad 
spoken  in  very  high  terms  of  Our  Book  Table,  and  then  adds:  Please  don't 
think  that  I  confine  my  commendation  of  the  Journal  to  its  book  notice.  By 
and  large,  it  was  never  before  half  so  good  as  now;  and  I  deliberately  pronounce 
it  the  best  periodical  of  its  class  that  I  have  knowledge  of."  That  from  one  of 
the  educational  leaders  of  the  State,  we  place  with  satisfifiction  side  by  side  with 
the  the  words  of  a  district  school  teacher:  **  The  Iournal  helps  me  very  i 
Every  month  I  get  something  from  it  which  I  can  use  in  my  school;" 
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statement  of  a  county  superintendent,  *'  I  consider  the  Journal  very  serviceable 
to  my  teachers." 


THE  INSTITUTE  PROBLEM. 

Althoug^h  these  words  were  not  intended  for  publication  they  are  so  pertinent, 
in  connection  with  the  remarks  in  our  last  number  to  which  they  refer,  that  they 
deserve  a  place  in  the  open  end  of  the  drawer:  "  It  seems  to  me  that  that  *  In- 
stitute '  problem  is  just  now  the  most  pressing  of  any  relating  to  public  school 
work.  The  '  course  of  study '  demands  for  its  use  teachers  who  understand  it, 
and  at  least  something  of  the  controlling  purposes  of  those  who  prepared  it, 
and  the  Institute  comes  nearest  to  reaching  these  coimty  teachers  of  any  of  our 
educational  agencies.  I  have  found,  however,  that  some  of  the  most  unfortu- 
nate mistakes  regarding  that  course  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  attendance 
upon  Institutes  and  misapprehension  of  the  teaching  there  given,  or  blundering 
on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the  exercise.  Moreover,  in  these  meetings, 
only  about  one  third  of  the  teachers  are  reached  at  all. 

"The  tendency  to  lengthen  the  school  year  and  other  causes  have  combined 
to  shorten  the  Institute  period,  so  that  a  large  number  of  assistants  are  em- 
ployed. This  suggests  what,  perhaps,  does  not  admit  of  too  definite  answer, 
whether  the  conductors  employed  are  the  best,  most  energetic,  thoroughly  alive 
teachers  in  the  State,  who  can  be  induced  to  take  hold  of  the  work?  And  again, 
whether  the  practice  of  sending  one  man  for  several  consecutive  weeks  to  work 
all  day  long  with  a  large  class  of  varied  attainments  is  the  best  use  to  make  of 
time,  talent  and  funds  ?  Our  wide-awake  agricultural  friends  put  more  men  and 
money  into  a  two-days'  Institute  than  the  school  men  average  in  a  week.  Are 
they  wiser  in  their  generation  ? '' 


TESTING  THE  EYESIGHT. 

It  has  for  many  years  been  known  that  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  myopia 
are  due  to  the  improper  use  of  the  eyes  for  near  work;  and  by  the  examination 
of  the  eyes  of  very  many  thousands  of  children  at  different  periods  of  school 
life,  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  in  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  the 
damage  has  been  done  by  some  fault  in  the  method  or  condition  of  using  the 
eyes  for  school  work.  In  various  countries  of  Europe  the  care  of  the  eyes  of 
school  children  has  become  the  charge  of  special  commissions,  and  medical 
officers  appointed  by  the  government;  and  the  lighting  of  school  rooms,  posi- 
tion of  scholars,  hours  of  study,  even  the  condition  of  the  ^neral  health,  and 
special  capacities  of  the  eyes  of  each  individual  pupil,  are  matters  of  official  in- 
quiry and  concern. 

In  this  country  no  elaborate  system  of  ofl&cial  inspection  and  supervision  is 
likely  to  meet  with  general  favor.    We  must  depend  rather  on  teaching  each  in- 
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dividual,  and  each  school  or  school  district,  to  take  care  of  itself;  and  ifthey  are 
to  do  this,  the  first  essentials  are  a  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  good  sight, 
and  of  what  is  a  sufficient  light  for  steady  eye-work.  Dr.  Edward  Jackson,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  prepared  for  this  especial  purpose  a  series  of  tests  for  determ- 
ining whether  the  eyesight  of  pupils  is  defective. 
.«!*?.«  ^Ji  -l?A°^.  .  The  accompanying  cut  represents  them.     In  it 

rOK    USE    IN    9CHOObS. 

the  tests  are  about  one  third  the  proper  size. 

For  good  sight  the  eye  must  be  able  to  get  dis- 
tinct impressions  of  distant  objects,  must  be  free 
from  any  noticeable  astigmatism,  and  must  have 
sufficient  power  of  "accommodation,'*  for  focus- 
ing near  objects.  The  tests,  three  in  number, 
are  printed  on  a  single  card,  on  the  back  of  which 
are  given  full  directions  for  using  them.  The 
first  consists  of  block  letters,  just  visible  in  a 
good  light,  to  a  person  with  perfect  distant  vision 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  or  six  metres.  The 
second  test  is  a  series  of  six  sets  of  parallel  lines, 
each  set  running  in  a  different  direction  from  the 
others.  When  there  is  any  notable  degree  of 
^^  astigmatism  present,  the  lines  in  some  one  set 

lllllllllllllllil        will  1^6  clearer  or  can  be  distinguished   at  a 

greater  distance  than  the  others.  The  third  test 
■JSI'^mZIU.         ^  JSlSSTpniSiam      embraces  a  series  of  words  printed  in  small  block 

letters.  These  are  so  small  that  the  greatest 
distance  at  which  they  can  be  read  is  about  ten  inches.  But  they  can  be  read 
closer  to  the  eye,  according  to  the  power  of  the  eye  to  accommodate  or  for 
near  objects;  and  by  measuring  the  distance  of  the  nearest  point  at  which  they 
can  be  read  by  an  effort,  even  for  an  instant,  the  extent  of  this  focusing  power 
is  determined.  Of  course,  perfect  distant  vision  will  not  enable  an  eye  to  stand 
the  strain  of  school  work  if  associated  with  deficient  focusing  power. 

To  test  the  light  falling  at  a  given  point  in  a  room  various  elaborate  pieces  of 
apparatus,  called  photometers,  have  been  devised;  but  the  most  simple  and 
practical  method  is  for  a  person,  who  has  previously  determined  that  his  sight 
was  perfect  in  a  good  light,  to  try  if  he  can  see  perfectly  by  the  light  in  question, 
that  is,  let  him  take  the  card  and  see  if  he  can  read  by  the  given  light  the  letters 
of  the  first  test  at  twenty  feet,  or  the  words  of  the  third  test  at  ten  inches. 
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MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 

A  NEGLECTED  CHAPTER. 

A  large  proportion  of  teachers  and  pupils  who  appear  at  the  usual  public  ex- 
aminations, show  by  their  work  that  they  have  been  well  drilled  in  the  ordinary 
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process  of  finding  the  Greatest  Common  Divisor  of  two  numbers  which  are  not 
easily  factored,  but  a  very  small  proportion  show  any  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  common  process  is  based,  or  of  the  usefulness  of 
either  process  or  principles.  It  is  surprising,  when  one  considers  how  well  the 
process  has  been  learned,  that  pupils  make  so  little  use  of  it;  and  no  less  strange 
that  they  should  be  taught  the  process  so  thoroughly,  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  rests  be  so  uniformly  neglected,  when  one  considers  how  few,  how  sim- 
ple, and  how  useful  are  the  separate  principles  underlying  the  process. 

1.  If  a  number  will  divide  each  of  two  numbers,  it  must  divide  their  differ- 
ence; also  their  sum. 

Illustration:  if  35,  which  contains  5  groups  of  seven,  be  added  to,  or  subtracted 
from  49,  or  7  groups  of  seven,  the  result  will  be  a  certain  number  of  seven's. 

2.  A  divisor  of  a  number  is  the  divisor  of  any  multiple  of  that  number. 
Illustration:  since  7  is  contained  in  21,  it  is  contained  in  two  or  three  times  21. 
Further,  it  will  be  a  source  of- constant  advantage  to  the  pupil  to  know  that 

any  number  is  divisible  by  2  if  its  right  hand  figure  expresses  an  even  number; 
by  4  if  its  two  right-hand  figures  express  a  multiple  of  4;  by  3  or  9  if  the  sum  of 
its  digits  is  divisible  by  3  or  9,  respectively;  and  by  5  if  its  right-hand  figure  is  5 
or  o.  Every  child  knows  already  the  first  and  last  of  these,  and  can  learn  the 
others  very  quickly. 

Suppose  these  principles  be  applied  to  an  example  taken  from  a  text-book  in 
common  use:  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  458  and  2192.  The  regular  solution  is  as 
here  given: 


458 

360 

"98 

66 

32 


2192 
1832 

"36^ 

294 

66 

64 


32  16I  2  G.  C.  D. 
The  less  number  is  multiplied  by  4  (prin.  2,)  and  the  result  subtracted  from 
2192,  (prin.  I.)  We  ought  to  use  the  multiplier  5  instead  of  4,  and  subtract  2192 
from  the  result,  getting  98  as  a  remainder  from  one  so-called  "division"  instead 
of  two.  Next,  98  ought  to  have  been  multiplied  by  4  instead  of  3,  thus  saving 
another  "division."  It  is  always  best  to  use  such  a  (quotient?)  multiplier  as 
will  make  the  product  as  nearly  as. possible  equal  to  the  other  number,  whether 
larger  or  smaller  is  of  no  consequence.  But  it  is  of  more  importance  to  teach 
the  pupil  to  stop  dividing  and  to  examine  his  remainders.  Either  360,  98,  66,  or 
32  should  show  that  the  answer  is  2.  360  =  lo  X  36;  2,  3  and  5  are  the  only 
prime  factors,  and  a  glance  at  458  shows  that  only  2  will  divide  it:  but  accord- 
ing to  prin.  2,  the  G.  C.  D.  must  be  contained  in  360;  hence  2  is  the  G.  C.  D., 
being  the  only  factor  of  360  that  will  divide  458.    In  like  manner  the  G.  C.  D. 
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must  be  contained  in  98  as  well  as  in  the  orig:inal  numbers;  but  2  is  the  only  fee- 
tor  oi  98  that  will  divide  458;  hence  is  the  G.  C.  D.  The  main  fact  of  ''princi- 
ple one ''  may  be  stated  as  follows:  Nothing  will  divide  two  numbers  exoept 
some  factor  of  their  difference.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  "difference"  is  smalt 
enough  for  us  to  find  readily  its  prime  factors,  we  are  enabled  to  select  the  com- 
mon factors  at  once,  and  are  certain  that  there  are  no  others.  This  feet  is  of 
great  use  when  a  fraction  is  to  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms.  If  inspection  of 
the  numbers  does  not  show  2,  3,  or  5  to  be  a  common  divisor,  find  the  difference 
between  the  terms  of  the  fraction,  or  between  one  of  them  and  some  multiple 
of  the  other;  those  factors  of  the  difference  which  will  divide  one  of  the  num- 
bers make  the  ontj  common  divisor.  It  may  be  said  in  conclusion  that  '*  G.  C 
Divisor  "  is  by  no  means  the  most  important  topic  in  the  arithmetic;  yet  it  has  a 
distinct,  definite,  practical  use,  and  besides  is  as  valuable  for  discipline  as  any 
other  part.  Both  utility  and  discipline  are  best  secured  by  mastery  and  applica- 
tion of  simple  underlying  principles,  rather  than  of  the  formal  process  derived 
from  them. 


PRACTICAL  WORK  IN  ARITHMETIC. 
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(One  square  mile.) 

The  above  diagram  may  be  placed  on  the  blackboard,  and  a  great  variety  of 
problems  made  by  teacher  and  pupils  which  will  have  an  air  of  reality  about 
them,  and  may  be  direcdy  applied  in  affairs  of  every  day  life.  The  foUowiQ|r 
are  only  suggestive: 

I.  Find  length,  width  and  area  of  eadi  subdivision. 
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a.  Describe  each  subdivision;  as,  0  is  E.  half  of  NW.  qr.  of  NE.  qr.  of 
section,  etc. 

3.  Find  the  value  of  different  pieces  at  average  price  in  your  locality. 

4.  Find  cost  of  fencing  e  and  n  with  four  6-inch  boards,  costing  |i 4. 00  per  M., 
with  posts  eight  feet  apart,  worth  12c  each;  estimating  that  two  men,  whose 
labor  is  worth  I1.50  per  day,  can  build  15  rods  in  one  day. 

5.  Apply  same  conditions  to  subdivisions  d  and  g, 

6.  Cost  per  acre  of  fencing  d,  e,  n  and  g  as  proposed  ? 

7.  If  a  man  owns  the  whole  NE.  qr.  of  section,  how  much  of  his  land  is  occu- 
pied by  fences,  as  shown  in  diagram,  allowing  three  feet  each  side  of  fence  to 
lie  waste? 

8.  What  is  the  annual  interest  on  value  of  fences  and  land  occupied  by  them 
in  NE.  qr.  of  section  ? 

9.  Find  value  of  wheat  raised  on  o^  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  sold  at  75c 
per  bushel. 

10.  Cost  of  raibing  same  crop  of  wheat,  allowing  two  dollars  per  day  for  plow- 
ing, dragging,  sowing,  one  dollar  per  acre  for  harvesting,  and  let  the  straw  pay 
threshers*  bill.   ' 

11.  Find  profit  per  bushel,  if  interest  is  reckoned  at  six  per  cent,  on  cost  of 
land  and  fences,  and  the  yield  is  20  bushels  per  acre. 

12.  Suppose  the  owner  of  o  gets  15  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  the  owner 
of  A,  by  spending  y^  more  than  given  above  in  raising  a  crop,  gets  30  bushels 
per  acre.    What  are  the  actual,  and  what  are  the  relative  profits  per  acre? 

If  the  conditions  above  suggested  are  not  suited  to  your  locality,  let  the  pu- 
pils change  them,  and,  moreover,  supply  the  facts  necessary  for  solution  of  the 
tenth  question;  substitute  wire  for  boards  in  fourth,  and  otherwise  adapt  the 
questions  to  the  conditions  actually  existing  in  your  own  neighborhood. 


.    PROBLEMS. 

1.  A  publisher  wishes  to  issue  an  edition  of  5,000  copies  of  an  i8mo.  book  of 
216  pages.  How  much  paper  does  he  need,  allowing  one  quire  to  each  ream 
for  waste  ?  G, 

2.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  expended  more 
money  in  the  late  civil  war  than  would  have  sufficed  to  buy  all  the  slaves  in  the 
United  States  in  1861,  valuing  them  at  their  own  weighty  pound  for  pound,  in 
silver  dollars.     Is  the  statement  at  all  credible  ? 

Whitewater,  Wis.  T.  B.  Pray. 
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WORDS  FOR  THE  WORKERS. 

It  is  said  that  President  Lincoln  once  gave  the  following  advice  to  a  friend: 

'  Do  not  worry.    Eat  three  squiare  meals  a  day.    Say  your  prayers.     Be  cour- 
Vol.XVIL,No.ll.-4. 
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teous  to  your  creditors.  Keep  your  digestion  good.  Steer  clear  of  all  bilious- 
ness. Exercise.  Go  slow  and  go  easy.  May  be  there  are  other  things  that  your 
special  case  requires  to  make  you  happy,  but,  my  friend,  these,  1  reckon,  will 
give  you  a  good  life."  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  three  rules  of  health  were: 
**  Eat  well,  sleep  well,  and  laugh  well."     And  he  wisely  obeyed  them  all. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  me  that  a  young  man  has  distinguished  himself  by  a 
brilliant  first  speech.  He  may  go  on,  or  he  may  be  satisfied  with  his  first  triumph; 
but  show  me  a  young  man  who  has  «^/succeeded  at  first,  and  nevertheless  has 
gone  on,  and  I  will  back  that  young  man  to  do  better  than  most  of  those  who 
have  succeeded  at  the  first  trial.  —  Charles  James  Fox. 

A  WISE  old  lady  used  to  say,  "The  man  who  gets  on  best  in  this  world  is  he 
who  is  most  fertile  in  expedients."  It  seems,  at  first  thought,  as  though  any- 
body could  be  "fertile  in  expedients,"  but,  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  we  find  that  very  few  people  are  capable  of  pursuing  more  than  one  line 
of  thought  on  any  given  subject.  If  that  does  not  lead  them  to  success,  they 
seem  to  be  helpless. 
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The  following  answer — it  is  needless  to  give  the  question  — is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  Mark  Twain's  collection:  "  The  Seminole  war  was  caused  by  the  Sem- 
inole Indians  intermarrying  with  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  who  had  been 
slaves." 

The  words  selected  for  an  examination,  with  their  definitions,  were  "aque- 
duct, a  conductor,"  and  "effervesce,  to  work."  One  of  the  sentences  handed 
in  was,  "  My  father  is  an  aqueduct  ^nd,  he  has  to  effervesce  v^xy  hard." 

Some  time  since  the  pupils  of  a  primary  school  were  told  to  bring  to  their 
teacher  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  the  parent  was -to  write  the  date  of  the  child's 
birth.  The  day  came  and  most  of  the  children  proudly  delivered  their  precious 
papers.  One  dear  little  girl  was  found  crying  bitterly.  She  had  forgotten  her 
-excuse.  "Why,  my  child,  you  did  not  need  an  excuse;  you  have  not  been  ab- 
sent."    "  No,  no,  but  my  excuse  for  being  bom.''    And  the  tears  fell  fast. 

In  teaching  fractions  a  teacher  took  an  orange  to  impress  upon  the  pupils 
the  conception  that  one  was  a  unit.  The  rind  was  cut  by  a  p>enknife  into  five 
parts,  and  each  part  taken  off"  separately  and  the  relation  of  pieces  taken  off  to 
those  remaining  was  fully  explained.  The  teacher  held  the  rindless  orange  in 
one  hand  and  the  rind  in  the  other,  and  asked  the  class  what  she  had  in  her 
right  hand.     A  bright  lad  thoughtlessly  answered,  "The  skin  of  a  unit." 

An  interesting  story  is  told  as  happening  last  month  to  a  pious  young  lady 
who  taught  Sunday  school  at  one  of  the  Adirondack  resorts.  Her  class  of  small 
boys  was  struggling  with  verses  from  the  Bible,  and  one  of  them  read  with 
painful  deliberation,  "And  Zacharias  went  up  into  the  temple  to  bum  insects." 
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In  the  pause  of  astonishment  that  ensued  a  small  hand  went  up:  "Teacher? " 
"What  is  it,  Thomas?"  "Was  he  goin'  to  make  a  smudge  to  keep  the  black 
flies  offen  the  Temple  ?  *  *  

SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

One  way  of  Recitation.  First  see  that  each  member  of  the  class  has  a 
number.  If  the  class  is  large,  send  the  odd  numbers  to  the  board  just  as  soon  as 
the  class  is  seated.  Let  the  even  numbers  prepare  to  write  on  paper  or  slates. 
Pronounce  a  few  of  the  difficult  words  in  the  lesson  for  a  spelling  exercise,  writ- 
ten of  course.  Change  places  or  papers  and  correct  the  work.  This  need  take 
but  three  minutes. 

Next,  for  a  brief  test,  ask  questions  that  may  be  answered  by  short  statements. 
Change  and  correct.  Next  send  even  numbers  to  the  board,  give  each  a  sepa- 
rate bit  of  work  to  put  upon  the  board,  and  while  they  are  at  that,  call  on  the 
odd  numbers  for  topical  recitation  on  review  lessons  or  on  the  advanced  work 
of  the  day.     Keep  every  pupil  busy. 

How  TO  USE  Picture  Cards.  Cut  good,  clear  pictures  from  catalogues, 
specimen  pages  of  readers,  papers,  tourists'  guides,  etc.,  and  mount  them  on 
card  board.     Use  these  as  may  be  suggested,  or  as  follows: 

1.  Primary  division  may  write  lists  of  objects  seen  in  the  picture. 

2.  Intermediate  division  may  write  sentences  containing  names  of  objects. 

3.  Advanced  division  may  write  names  of  objects  in  the  different  cases;  may 
apply  limiting  adjectives  to  the  names  of  these  objects;  apply  qualifying  adjec- 
tives, etc. 

The  thoughtful  teacher  will  discover  many  methods  of  using  picture  cards  for 
language  and  grammar;  he  will  soon  be  able  to  turn  this  work  into  actual  com- 
positions. Methodical  compositions  are  what  we  need  in  the  school. — Country 
School  Council, 

In  Primary  Reading.  Take  a  number  of  envelopes.  On  the  outside  of 
each  some  interesting  extracts,  of  poetry  or  prose,  are  written.  Inside,  are  bits 
of  cardboard,  on  each  is  written  a  word  of  the  quoted  passage.  The  child  is 
to  put  these  words  together  to  form  the  sentiment  on  the  outside.  A  question 
in  geography  and  its  answer  may  be  placed  on  the  envelope,  or  a  fact  from  his- 
tory may  be  written  there,  or  a  definition  from  arithmetic.  The  device  admits 
of  many  variations. 

In  Numbers.     Numbers  arranged  in  a  circle  furnish  a  convenient  exercise 
either  for  addition  or  multiplication,  thus:     Beginning  with  each  number  in 
turn,  we  have  new  sets  of  combinations,  and  to  lengthen  the 
example  the  addition  can  be  carried  around  the  circle   as  4 

many  times  as  the  teacher  wishes.    To  drill  on  the  addition  i  9 

or  multiplication  of  two  numbers,  4,  or  8,  or  any  figure  may    2  6 

be  written  in  the  center  and  be  united  with  each  number         7  8 

separately,  or  used  as  a  multiplier.  5    3 
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Ciphering  Match.  A  ciphering  match  is  a  profitable  and  interesting  Friday 
afternoon  exercise  for  country  schools.  The  plan  is  similar  to  that  for  an  old- 
time  spelling  match.  Captains  choose  their  men.  Two  of  the  same  grade — 
one  from  each  side  —  pass  to  the  board.  The  challenged  party  names  the  work; 
for  instance,  **  Multiply  by  25  —  Divide  by  33 — Addition  of  Common  Fractions 
—  Interest,  rate  8  per  cent.,  etc.  The  teacher  gives  the  data,  and  the  test  is  to 
secure  the  correct  result  yiri/.    The  defeated  one  takes  his  seat,  and  another 

man  from  his  side  takes  his  place.  The  one  who  stays  at  the  board  longest  is 
the  champion.  The  results  are  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  the  common  and  prac- 
tical arithmetical  calculations.     Try  it. —  Ind.  Sch.  Jour. 

A  School  Log  Book.  The  teacher  may  add  interest  to  the  school  for  a 
time,  and  give  different  pupils  some  real  work  in  composition,  by  securing  a 
suitable  blank  book  and  asking  the  school  to  select  each  week  a  secretary  to 
keep  in  this  book  the  log  or  diary  of  events  for  that  week.  Let  each  day's 
events  be  noted  carefully.  Enough  ludicrous  incidents  occur  in  any  school  to 
render  the  Log  Book  spicy.  Arrange  a  little  badge  for  the  secretary,  to  add  a 
little  dignity  to  the  office.     Elect  secretary  by  ballot  according  to  regular  usage. 

A  History  Game.  Additional  interest  may  be  given  to  the  history  class  by  a 
game  of  this  kind:  Let  the  class  choose  sides.  Let  a  pupil  on  one  side  name 
an  event  mentioned  in  the  history,  and  let  the  members  of  the  opposing  side  all 
write  the  name  of  a  person  prominently  connected  with  the  event.  Next  let  a 
member  of  the  second  side  name  a  person  mentioned  in  the  history,  and  let  the 
members  of  the  first  side  all  write  an  event'  with  which  he  was  prominently  con- 
nected. Thus  let  each  member  of  each  side  pronounce  an  event  or  a  name. 
Change  work,  by  allowing  one  side  to  correct  the  work  of  the  other,  determine 
averages  and  ascertain  which  side  wins.     For  example  the  following  were  given: 

FIRST    side.  second   SIDE. 

Battle  of  Monmouth.  De  Soto. 

Invention  of  sewing  machine.  Miles  Standish. 

Missouri  Compromise.  Robort  Morris. 

Invention  of  Monitor.  Phil.  Sheridan. 

Battle  above  the  clouds.  Eliza  Lucas. 

Discovery  of  gold  in  California.  Schoolcraft. 

Settlement  of  Detroit.  Decatur. 

The  emancipation 'proclamation.  Santa  Anna. 

Nullification.  Jos.  E.  Johnston. 

Discovery  of  St.  Lawrence.  Salmon  P.  Chase. 

— Moderator. 
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The  English  Language,  its  Grammar,  History,  and  Literature,  by  J.  M.  D. 
Meiklejohn,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.;  388  pp.;  I1.40.) 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  Professor  of  the  Theory,   History,  and  Prac- 
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tice  of  Education  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  and  he  offers  his 
book  as  providing  "  sufficient  matter  for  the  four  years  of  study  required  in 
England  of  a  pupil -teacher,  and  also  for  the  first  year  at  his  training  college." 
It  is  of  additional  interest  to  us  in  consequence  of  this.  The  four  parts  of  which 
it  consists  are  grammar,  composition,  history  of  the  language,  and  history  of 
the  literature,  of  which  the  first  and  the  last  each  make  up  one  third  of  the  vol- 
ume. The  grammar  is  very  concise,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  two  features: 
First,  it  uniformly  seeks  the  explanation  of  grammatical  forms  and  usages  from 
the  history  of  the  language.  Take  for  example  the  following:  "We  must  be 
careful  to  distinguish  the  article  a  from  the  broken  down  preposition  a  in  the 
phrase  'twice  a  week.'  This  latter  a  is  a  fragment  of  on;  and  the  phrase  in 
old  English  was  'tuwa  on  Wucan.'  *'  To  explain  the  use  of  an  adjective  for  an 
adverb  we  are  told  that  "in  old  English  adverbs  were  derived  from  adjectives 
by  adding  e.  But  in  course  of  time  the  e  felloff,  and  an  adverb  was  just  like  its 
own  adjective.  Hence  we  still  have  *He  works  hard;'  'Run  quick!"  etc." 
How  lamentably  lacking  our  common  grammars  are  in  this  kind  of  historical 
explanation  need  not  be  pointed  out.  The  other  point  referred  to  is  the  great 
attention  given  to  the  derivation  of  words.  One  third  of  the  treatise  on  gram- 
mar is  devoted  to  this  subject.  Apart  from  this  topic  100  pages  comprise  the 
principles  of  grammar  and  analysis — a  brief,  judicious  and  admirable  treatise. 
The  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  language  is  also  very  concise  and  excellent.  It 
treats  of  the  relations  of  the  language,  the  periods  of  its  growth,  the  history  of 
its  vocabulary  and  of  its  grammar  with  specimens,  and  modem  English.  This 
is  no  child's  play,  but  accurate,  ricK  in  illustrations  and  supposing  considerable 
general  culture  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  It  constitutes  a  good  basis  for  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  English  tongue.  The  sketch  of  literature  is  the  least  satisfac- 
tory part  of  the  volume,  lacking  breadth  and  unity.  The  book  presents  a  vig- 
orous and  effective  plan  for  the  study  of  English,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  in- 
fluence the  practices  of  our  schools  in  this  subject. 


INSTITUTES  OF  HISTORY. 

Brief  Institutes  of  General  History,  by  E.  B.  Andrews,  (Silver,  Rogers 

&  Co.,  Boston;  452  pp.;  |2,oo.) 

The  plan  of  Prof.  Andrews'  book  is  unique.  It  is  not  a  history  but  the  in- 
stitutes of  history.  He  says:  "  The  work  does  not  offer  matter  for  rote  recita- 
tion in  the  old  fashion,  but  blazes  through  the  jungle  of  the  ages  a  course  along 
which  the  instructor  can  guide  his  class  much  as  he  lists."  The  general  sub- 
ject of  a  chapter  is  divided  into  sections,  in  each  of  which  some  topic  of  it  is 
briefly  summarized  in  a  suggesttive  way.  The  treatment  is  general  and  philo- 
sophical rather  than  narrative.  It  "blazes"  a  certain  section  of  the  path. 
Around  this  are  accumulated  various  helps.  The  chapter  is  introduced  with  a 
bibliography  of  the  subject,  designed  to  inform  the  student  what  are  the  best 
and  most  accessible  modem  works  treating  of  it.    Each  section  also  has  brief 
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Ciphering  Match.  A  ciphering  match  is  a  pv',.  ///ustrative,  critical,  biblto- 
afternoon  exercise  for  country  schools.  The  -'  ^  ^^^  connected  with  them  by 
time  spelling  match.  Captains  choose  th^*  ,  ■;^con^  idea  of  the  amount  and 
one  from  each  side- pass  to  the  boar-'  :^^^  ^^^  reader.  The  purpose  of  the 
for  instance,  "Multiply  by  25-D^  ;;y^.Aimself.  It  is  to  him  an  indicator  of 
-Interest,  rate  8  per  cent,  e*  ..^^^rstmd  and  a  guide  to  the  chief  sources 
secure  the  correct  result/  ,/W  ""^^^  ""^  ^^^  ^^^  '^  complete.  It  is 
,  .     . ,       ,  ■^^'^<rtfi^\utis  "to  history  what  the  spinal  cord  is  to  the 

man  from  his  side  taK     vy'^'^/?*"-         *u    a*i     »•    «.     f*.  •         -a-    *•         r -.u 

_.         '  <'  .11^'^    ^ndi  to  the  Atlantic.       It  is  an  indication  of  the 
the  champion.    T      -v^y/'^'^"  ,    •    i-    *      *•  u-  u  • 

.     ,     .  ,  .^fl'^  t/f^  ^  J  of  historical  instruction  which  is,  we  may  say, 

tical  arithmetir       ..  ■' ^  ^"^  .^ho^'         tu        -  -^    e  u  -i  ^      i    *u- 

^  ./'^*    Iff  '^    futions.    The  spirit  of  sceince  has  prevailed.     In  this 

A  ScHor  l-^J'''^ffi^^''"'lasi  tio^  be  an  investigator.  He  must  no  longer  learn 
time,  an''  .'''^/'^|^'(..*'tf'^^V,tothe  living  fountains  of  history  and  see  and  judge 
suitab*  Jfif^'^^^ldi"'^^'  ^kis  handsomely  printed  and  bound,  and  will  prove  a 
^^^'       ^^''fS-'^^u^         ^"^  ^^^^^^  o^  »^»story. 

I  Education,  by  Samuel  G.  Love,  (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.;  328 

^fsP^'^  ,^0-^rs  from  most  of  the  books  on  this  subject,  in  that  it  gives  in  de- 

pp.;  ^^ncriei^ce  of  the  author,  who  is  superintendent  of  schools  in  James- 

titi^  t^^    y    ,n  introducing  industrial  training  into  the  public  schools,  and  the 

to^^'    '  devices  approved  by  him  as  the  result  of  twelve  years  of  thought 

p'^"^  Ddriment.     Prof  Love  tells  us  how  he  introduced  manual  training  at  first 

^^-  h  uch  funds  only  as  the  pupils  could  raise,  and  how  the  work  steadily  ex- 

**^'  ded  u"^*^  **  included  not  only  occupations  for  the  primary  schools,  but  a 

^  'te  extensive  course  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools.   His 

Jans  included  sewing,  knitting,  cutting,  embroidery  and  cooking  on  the  one 

hand,  ai^^  ^"  *^^  other  wood- work  of  many  kinds,  designing,  and  printing.    A 

practical  teacher  will  learn  from  the  book  just  how  the  work  was  planned  and 

carried  out,  even  to  the  details  of  the  several  lessons.    The  book  seems  to  us 

to  do  more  for  the  practical  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  schools  than 

any  other  treatise  which  has  fallen  under  our  notice. 

— The  Teaching  Facts  of  English  History,  by  D.  H.  Montgomery, 
(Ginn  &  Co.;  415  pp.;  I1.25),  a  most  excellent  book  in  the  first  edition, —  has 
now  been  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author,  and  considerably  expanded,  while 
maps  and  notes  have  been  added  farther  to  increase  its  usefulness.  The  swift, 
succinct  narrative  characteristic  of  the  former  edition,  has  been  impeded  a  trifle 
in  this  by  the  greater  mass  of  facts  embodied.  But  the  author  has  the  art  of 
effective  narration.  Brief  as  his  work  is  it  is  no  dry  compendium.  He  has  an 
eye  for  the  salient  facts,  a  sense  of  their  right  relations,  and  a  forceful  and  vivid 
way  of  treating  them  which  makes  his  book  very  interesting  reading.  It  seems 
to  us  by  far  the  best  brief  sketch  of  English  history  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
and  we  heartily  commend  it  as  a  text-book  for  public  schools. 
— The  Elements  op  Political  Economy,  with  some  Applications  to  the 
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Questions  of  the  Day,  by  J  Laurence  Laughlin  forms  the  last  issue  in  Appleton's 
Science  Text  Books,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  363  pp.)  The  author  has  aimed  to 
iresent  in  a  plain  and  simple  form  the  elementary  principles  of  this  science. 

'e  devotes  the  first  part  of  his  book,  about  two  thirds  of  it,  to  this  purpose. 

1  he  remainder  he  calls  descriptive  political  economy  which  is  an  attempt  to  apply 
the  principles  developed  in  the  first  part  to  some  of  the  most  important  problems 
of  the  day,  socialism,  taxation,  protection,  bimetalism,  and  so  on.  He  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  view  that  polotical  economy  is  inhuman  and  pitiless,  "On 
the  contrary, ' '  he  says,  ' '  it  seems  clear  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  econ- 
omics are,  when  ultimately  analyzed,  but  expressions  of  Christian  truth."  He 
has  made  a  very  teachable  book,  and  one  well  adapted  to  open  up  the  subject 
to  intelligent  youths. 

—  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  have  issued  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Dorman 
Steele*s  Popular  Chemistry  (329  pp.)  The  book  in  enlarged  somewhat,  im- 
proved in  its  print  and  general  appearance,  and  enriched  by  many  additonal 
illustrations. 

—  Songs  OF  History,  by  Hezekia  Butterworth,  (New  England  Publishing 
Co.;  183  pp.;  |i.oo),  contains  fifty  or  more  ballads  or  poems,  relating,  for  the 
most  part,  to  romantic  incidents  of  American  history.'  They  are  well  adapted  to 
interest  children,  as  a  writer  for  whom  the  author,  editor  of  the  Youth's  Compan- 
ion and  author  of  the  **  Zigzag  Journeys  "  has  attained  remarkable  success.  Such 
subjects  as  Ponce  de  Leon,  De  Soto,  In  Tampa  Bay,  The  Fire  Dance,  and  Rog- 
er Williams,  not  to  name  others,  lend  themselves  readily  to  poetic  treatment, 
and  the  author's  treatment  is  simple  and  his  verse  musical,  so  that  his  book  is  a 
pleasant  companion,  and  well  fitted  to  increase  the  interest  of  young  folks  in 
their  country's  history. 

—  Homer's  Iliad,  Books  I.— IIL,  edited  by  Prof.  Seymour,  of  Yale  College, 
(Ginn  &  Co, ;  235  pp. ;  I1.35),  is  a  very  attractive  and  well  edited  volume.  The 
notes  are  quite  full  and  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  young  students,  and  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  on  which  the  text  is  found,  while  much  additional 
information,  chiefly  critical  notes,  is  added  as  an  appendix  at  the  close  of  the 
volume.  The  illustrations  of  the  text  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  Virgil 
and  Milton  are  a  valuable  feature. 

—  Early  and  Infant  Education,  by  James  Currie,  (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.^ 
300  pp.;  I1.25),  is  a  reprint  of  a  well-known  and  valuable  English  book.  Its 
author  is  principal  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Training  School  for  Teachers,  and 
author  of  several  books  on  education.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  a  statement, 
based  on  psychology,  of  the  principles  of  early  education.  This  is  followed  by 
a  practical  discussion  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  infant  school,  of  class 
management  and  of  school  organization.  The  notes  and  illustrations  at  the 
close  of  the  volume  are  very  suggestive  and  valuable,  and  we  regret  to  miss 
from  it  the  collection  of  infant  school  songs  which  closes  the  English  edition. 
Mr.  Currie's  book  is  eminently  practical  and  conservative,  and  may  safely  be 
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recommended  to  young  primary  teachers  who  wish  to  study  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  their  art.    The  book  is  very  attractively  printed. 

— C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  issues  Bugbee's  Exercises  in  English 
Syntax,  a  helpful  book.  The  author  in  his  preface  displays  the  orthodox  hor- 
ror of  exercises  in  false  syntax. 

—  C.  W.  Bardeen  also  sends  us  specimen  pages  of  a  new  edition  of  The  Or- 
Bis  PiCTUs  of  Comenius.  We  rejoice  that  this  interesting  primer  of  the  17th 
century  is  to  be  placed  within  reach  of  American  students. 

—  McGuFFEv's  Alternate  Readers,  First  to  Fourth,  (Van  Antwerp,  Bragg 
&  Co.),  present  fresh  and  interesting  selections  adapted  to  be  used  as  supple- 
mentary to  any  other  series,  and  are  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated.  They 
are  model  school  reading  books,  carefully  graded,  provided  with  admirable 
hints  foi  language  lessons,  brief  biographical  sketches  of  authors,  definitions, 
and  other  helps. 

—Third  Natural  History  Reader,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  (Boston  School 
Supply  Co.),  is  a  very  attractive  volume  about  the  common  domestic  animals 
and  some  of  their  wild  relations,  adapted  not  only  to  interest,  but  also  to  in- 
struct young  readers,  whom  it  will  teach  to  observe  and  think.  The  illustra- 
tions are  excellent. 

—  In  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.) 
an  admirable  set  of  books  for  supplementary  reading  which  are  furnished 
at  15  cents  each.  We  have  received  Little  Daffy- down 'dilly  and  other 
Stories,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  The  stories — DafTy- down -dilly.  Little 
Annie's  Ramble,  The  Snow  Image,  A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump,  and  Dav- 
id Swan,  are  prefaced  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  author's  life.  What  a 
perfect  treasure  such  a  book  is  to  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age !  and  to 
use  it  in  school  is  to  make  him  enjoy  his  work.  Not  inferior  is  Birds  and  Bees, 
by  John  Burroughs,  four  delightful  essays  full  of  the  out-of-doors  spirit,  and  of 
information  to  delight  and  benefit  a  boy.  We  are  not  surprised  when  Miss  Burt 
tells  us  in  her  introduction  that  the  pupils  in  her  school  "have  expressed  an  en- 
thusiastic interest  for  the  essays  in  this  volume."  Different  is  American  Authors 
and  their  Birthdays,  a  series  of  programs  and  suggestions  for  the  celebrations 
of  the  birthdays  of  American  authors,  and  a  record  of  four  years'  work  in  the 
study  of  American  authors  as  pursued  in  the  high  school  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
prepared  by  Alfred  S.  Roe,  principal  of  the  school. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

— State  Superintendent  Thayer  has  Prairie  du  Sac;  William  Hooper,  East 
appointed  the  following  visiting  com-  Troy.  Oshkosh:  Michael  Kirwan,  Man- 
mittees  to  the  State  Normal  Schools  itowoc;  Mrs.  Mary  DeLong,  Menasha; 
for  the  present  year:  Platteville:  S.  D.  A.  W.  Millard,  Markesan.  Whitewater: 
Pulford,    Lancaster;    C.    E.    Wiswall,  Judson  Titsworth,  Milwaukee;  Geo.  S. 


News  and  Nies, 
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Parker,  Janesville:  J.  T.  Flavin,  Water- 
town.  River  Falls:  J.  F.  Dudley,  Eau 
Claire;  J.  C.  Bartholf,  Milton;  W.  L. 
Cummings,  Trempealeau.  Milwaukee: 
Prof.  J.  C.  Freeman,  Madison;  I.  N. 
Mitchell,  Fond  du  Lac;  Charles  L.  Har- 
per, Lancaster. 

—  A  conference  of  the  regular  insti- 
tute conductors  with  the  State  institute 
committee  is  called  by  a  circular  from 
the  State  Superintendent,  to  meet  at  his 
office  in  Madison  on  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday,  Nov.  3  to  5.  At  this 
conference  it  is  proposed  to  discuss 
freely  the  defects  in  the  present  system 
and  methods  of  Teachers'  Institutes, 
especially  as  related  to  their  interest 
and  usefulness  to  teachers,  and  the  in- 
crease and  improvement  of  public 
school  sentiment  in  the  community;  and 
also  what  changes  are  practicable  and 
desirable  in  our  plans  and  methods  of 
institute  work 

—  A  circular  letter  to  the  town  treas- 
urers has  been  issued  from  the  office  of 
the  State  Superintendent,  asking  infor- 
mation whether  the  money  indicated  in 
the  school  library  law  has  been  with- 
held and  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
books.  The  letter  says  in  conclusion: 
**The  necessity  for  providing  interest- 
ing and  instructive  reading  for  the  chil- 
dren in  our  public  schools  seems  to  me 
so  imperative,  that  you  will  pardon  me 
for  calling  attention  once  more  to  the 
library  law.  I  feel  that  its  value  cannot 
be  overestimated,  and  that  it  merits  the 
attention  of  all  those  who  have  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  schools  at  heart.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  those  who  are  en- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  the  law 
will  give  it  their  hearty  support,  and 
that  another  year  will  witness  a  general 
compliance  with  this  important  legisla- 
tive enactment." 

—  Of  the  exhibit  from  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  the  Milwaukee  Exposition  the 


Aigis  says :  ' '  The  articles  on  exhibition 
are  chiefly  from  the  mechanical  engin- 
eering department  and  largely  repre- 
sent the  handiwork  of  last  year's  class, 
though  quite  a  number  of  the  articles 
are  the  work  of  the  present  seniors, 
juniors  and  sophomores.  Among  the 
inventions  represented  are  several  mod- 
els showing  how  rotary  may  be  trans- 
formed into  rectilinear  motion,  also  a 
model  of  a  new  kind  of  water-wheel  in 
active  oi>eration,  and  a  large  number 
of  drawings  of  different  kinds  of  lathes, 
planers  and  other  machinery  too  num- 
erous to  mention.  Draftings  of  canti- 
lever and  other  kinds  of  bridges  are  al- 
so on  exhibition,  and  a  large  number 
of  fancy  articles,  tnmed  on  the  wood 
lathes  by  the  students.  On  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  booth  is  a  printed  statement 
showing  the  university  income  and  its 
apportionment  on  the  various  buildings, 
library,  physical  and  mechanical  appa- 
ratus, etc.  The  number  of  professors 
constituting  the  faculty  and  the  number 
of  students  as  taken  from  last  year's 
catalogue  is  also  given,  besides  the 
names  and  places  of  residence  of  the 
different  regents. ' ' 

—  The  thirty -sixth  semi-annual  ses- 
sion of  the  Sauk  county  educational 
association  is  to  be  held  at  Reedsburg, 
Nov.  26.  One  of  its  features  will  be 
the  Sauk  county  school  exhibit,  which 
attracted  much  attention  at  Chicago. 

—  The  supply  of  the  maps  of  Wiscon- 
sin by  Nicodemus  and  Conover,  which 
by  a  law  of  1879  the  State  Superintend- 
ent was  authorized  to  purchase  and  sell 
to  school  officers  and  districts  at  I2.00 
per  copy,  has  been  completely  exhaust- 
ed. It  is,  therefore,  useless  for  school 
officers  to  order  them  as  they  cannot 
be  furnished,  nor  is  the  Superintendent 
authorized  to  obtain  or  furnish  any 
others.  Letters  containing  orders  foi 
these  maps  are  still  frequently  received, 
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one  phase  of  the  "  Institute  Prob- 
^,y  \s  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
^^'"^g  from  the  remarks  of  Supt.  John 
^  |g  o(  Manitowoc  county,  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Pilot.  "There  are  143 
teachers  in  the  county.  Of  that  num- 
Ijer,  74  attended  the  institute  for  this 
year.  The  entire  enrollment  was  104 
and  30  of  these  have  never  taught. 
The  average  attendance  per  day  was 
only  78,  showing  an  irregularity  of  at- 
tendance which  would  be  startling  in 
the  worst  country  school  in  the  county. 
The  average  number  of  days  attended 
by  each  member  is  only  a  little  over3>^. 
Of  the  104  enrolled,  only  25  attended 
the  entire  five  days.  There  are  teachers 
in  this  county  who  have  never  been  pres- 
ent an  hour  at  an  institute.  There  is 
much  talk  of  poor  schools,  but  many 


The  average  daily 
shows  another  defect, — 
teachers'  enrolling  without  any  purpose 
of  being  present  for  any  longer  time 
than  is  sufficient  to  warrant  being 
classed  as  members.  The  work  done 
at  these  institutes  is  of  such  a  character 
that  attendance  of  the  members  must 
be  continuous  in  order  that  they  derive 
the  full  benefit.  But  when  only  17  out 
of  143  show  a  dispostion  to  profit  to 
the  fullest  extent  by  these  schools,  it  is 
only  natural  an  inquiry  should  be  made 
as  to  the  cause.  Schools  are  organized 
not  to  furnish  employment  to  the 
teacher,  but  to  give  instruction  to  the 
children,  and  the  teacher  who  does  not 
put  himself  in  line  with  the  best  thought 
in  matters  pertaining  to  his  calling, 
should  find  if  difficult  to  get  employ- 
ment. But  he  does  not.  He  finds  time 
to  canvass  the  county  to  secure  a  school 
but  not  a  minute  toward  fitting  himself 
to  do  the  work  in  that  school  which  he 
ought.  Many  insist  they  can  get  no 
good  from  the  institute.  When  a  per- 
son reaches  that  stage  that  he  is  beyond 
instmction  his  ability  will  warrant  his 
seeking  a  more  remunerative  position 
than  that  of  teacher  in  a  mixed  school. 
It  is  passing  strange  how  the  leading 
educators  of  the  state  should  show  such 
littlejndgment  as  to  provide  for  teach- 
ers' institutes  when  the  backwoods 
teacher  finds  they  are  no  good;  and  it 
is  strange  that  those  teachers  making 
the  most   rapid  advancement  and  se- 


school  boards  will  not  extend  a  bit  of  ^"""8:  constant  promotion,  find  the  in- 


aid  to  make  them  better.  No  person 
should  be  employed  as  a  teacher  who 
has  not  spent  some  time  at  a  normal 
school  or  at  at  an  in.stitute.  But  there 
are  perhaps  not  ten  school  officers  in 
the  county  who  ask  any  questions  of 
applicants  to  learn  what  degree  of  in- 
terest is  taken  in  school  work,  and  the 
result  is  that  only  those  who  are  urged 


stitute     a     most      excellent     school. 
Strange,  but  true." 

—The  State  Normal  School  at  Mil- 
waukee opens  with  a  larger  enrollment 
than  it  had  last  year.  The  Senior  class 
is  large  and  strong  enough  to  give  fair 
promise  of  more  than  twenty  graduates 
this  year.  The  enrollment  shows  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  high 


TJARPER'S  GEOGRAPHIES 


11  to  1.        "  O^ICA^^ 


In  1883  Harper's  Introductory  Geography  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  exclusive  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

It  is  the  uniform  and  positive  testimony  of  superintendents,  principals,  teach- 
ers, and  members  of  the  Board  that  the  use  of  this  book  in  the  city  schools  has 
wrought  a  ' '  Revolution  in  the  methods  and  the  results  of  geographical  instruc- 
tion in  our  schools. ' ' 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board,  June  29,  1887,  Harper's  Introductory 
Geography  was  unanimously  readopted.  At  the  same  time.  Harper's  School 
Geography  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority  over  all  competitors. 

WS^  Read  this,  from  the  Chicago  Daily  Inter- Ocean,  June  30,  1887. ,.^t 

'* Harper's  School  Geography  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  11  to  /.** 


Harper's  Geographies  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Harper's  Geographies  have  been  in  use  in  the  schools  of  this  city  for  four 
years.  No  other  series  of  books  have  given  more  general  satisfaction,  Our 
teachers  are  pleased  with  the  books  because  they  are  teachable,  and  the  children 
read  them  with  interest.  J.  M.  GREENWOOD; 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools. 


Harper's  Geographies  in  New  York  City. 

Harper's  Geographies  in  Philadelphia. 

Harper's  Geographies  in  Brooklyn. 

Harper's  Geographies  in  Chicago. 

Tbe  only  Geographies  nsed  Id  all  Fonr  of  the  Largest  Cities  is  the  United  States. 

Introduction.  Exchange. 

Harpers' s  Introductory  Geography,         .         40  cents.         2§  cents. 
Harper^ s  School  Geography,       .         .         .90  cents,        60  cents. 

Correspondence  invited.  I  WE   CHALLENGE    COMPARISON.  I  Correspondence  invked. 

W.  J.  BUTTON, 

General  Western  Agent  for    255  and  257  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago,  111.. 
HABFEB  k  BBOTHEBS'  EDTTOATIONAL  W0BK8. 


Fifteen-Cent  Reading  Books  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Reader  Orades. 

The  I^VBii^ide  Liliei'atiii'B  ^erie^. 

Published  Monthily,  with  Introduction  Notes,  Historical  Sketches,  and 
Biographical  Sketches.     Each  number  15  cents. 

1.  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

2.  Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

3.  Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.      Dramatized  for  private 

theatricals  in  schools  and  families. 

4.  WhitHer's  Snow-Bound,  and  Among  the  Hills. 

5.  Whittier's  Mabel  Martin,  Cobbler  Keezar,  Maud  Muller,  and  other  Boems. 

6.  Holmes's  Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle,  and  other  Pbems. 

7.  8,  9.     Hawthorne's  True  Stories  from  New  England  History.      In  three 

parts,  t 

10.  Hawthorne's  Biographical  Stories. 

11.  Longfellow's  The  Children's  Hour,  and  other  Selections. 

12.  Studies  in  Longfellow.    Containing  Thirty-two  Topics  for  Study,  with 

Questions  and  References  relating  to  each  Topic. 

13.  14.     Longfellow's  The  Song  of  Hiaiifatha,     In  two  parts. 

15.  LowelPs  Under  the  Old  Elm,  and  other  Poems. 

16.  Bayard  Taylor's  Lars;  a  Pastoral  of  Nonvay. 

17.  18.     Harvthome's  Wonder- Book,     In  two  parts.  J 

19,  20.     Befijamin  Franklin's  Autobiography.    With  a  chapter  completing  the 
Life.     In  two  parts.  J 

21.  Benjamin  Franklin's  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,  and  other  Papers. 

22,  23.     Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales.     In  two  parts.  J 

24.  Washington' s  Rules  of  Conduct,  Letters,  atid  Addresses. 

25,  26.     Longfellow's  The  Golden  Legend.     In  two  parts.J 
27.     Thoreau's  Succession  of  Forest  Trees,  and  Wild  Apples. 

t  Also  In  one  volnme,  board  covers,  45  cente. 
X  Also  in  one  volume,  board  covers,  40  cents. 

A  descriptive  circular  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  including  a  prospec- 
tus of  new  numbers  to  be  issued  monthly  during  the  school  year  1887-8,  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

Subscription  price  for  the  year  1887-8  (nine  numbers  )|i.25.  Single  numbers 
15  cents.  

These  books  I  have  passed  around  among  the  teachers.  There  has  been  but 
one  opinion  concerning  them.  They  are  regarded  as  admirable,  designed  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  best  of  reading  matter,  as  well  as  adapted  to  take  the 
place  of  school  readers.  We  have  made  good  use  of  some  of  the  series,  and 
expect  to  use  some  of  them  more  hereafter.  H.  W.  Bbach, 

Superintendent  of  Schools^  Madison^  Wis, 

Houghton,  MiFFIin  ^  Go., 

4  PARK  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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schools  represented,  there  being  now 
students  from  thirteen  different  high 
schools  of  this  State  in  the  Normal 
classes.  Miss  Mary  E.  Sykes,  of  the 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  City  Normal  School, 
has  been  appointed  Training  Teacher; 
vice  Miss  Mary  Gate  resigned.  The 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Miss  Campbell  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Miss  Winifred  Jones,  late- 
ly a  teacher  in  one  of  the  primary 
schools  of  Milwaukee. 

—  Prof.  W.  H.  Payne,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Normal  University,  for  which  he 
leaves  the  chair  of  pedagogy  in  the 
State  University. 

—  Prescott  has  dedicated  during  the 
past  month  a  fine  new  high  school 
building,  perfect  in  all  its  appointments, 
erected  at  an  expense  of  twenty  thous- 
and dollars. 

— The  calls  for  the  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember last  have  exhausted  our  supply. 
We  will  pay  ten  cents  a  piece  for  all 
sent  to  us  during  November. 

—  Mrs.  Dr.  Bingham,  of  Milwaukee, 
is  giving  a  series  of  lectures  on  hygiene 
before  the  pupils  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Whitewater. 

—  A  considerable  increase  is  observa- 
ble in  the  grammar  grades  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  Janesville,  believed  to  be 
due  in  part  at  least  to  a  readjustment 
of  the  schools  by  which  both  sides  of 
the  city  are  now  provided  with  a  school 
of  this  grade. 

—  Teachers  ought  to  interest  them- 
selves in  securing  for  the  schools  of 
which  they  have  charge  the  advantages 
to  which  these  are  entitled  under  the 
School  Library  law  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature.  Indifference 
and  inaction  may  result  in  the  loss  to 
your  district  of  an  instrumentality  of 
the  very  highest  value  to  its  school. 
The  success  of  the  measure  will  depend 


upon  an  intelligent  public  sentiment  on 
the  subject,  and  teachers  can  and  ought 
to  help  to  create  such  a  sentiment.  It 
is  easy  to  make  apparent  the  source  of 
wholesome  pleasure  and  instruction 
which  these  libraries  will  place  within 
the  reach  of  the  families  of  the  district, 
and  the  right  to  them  which  is  created 
by  the  law.  If  this  is  done  the  people 
of  the  district  will  see  to  it  that  they 
have  the  advantage  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

—  In  the  Wisconsin  exhibit  at  Chica- 
go, Prof.  King's  Relief  Maps  attracted 
much  attention.  There  were  four  of 
them,  a  map  of  the  World,  on  Merca- 
tor*s  projection;  a  map  of  the  United 
States;  a  map  of  Wisconsin;  and  a  map 
of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
They  have  been  constructed  with  very 
great  care  and  accuracy,  from  the  latest 
available  sources  of  information,  and 
present  clearly  to  the  eye  the  relief  fea- 
tures of  the  regions  treated.  The  map 
which  was  exhibited  at  Madison  \vhen 
the  National  association  met  there,  will 
be  remembered  by  many  teachers. 
That  is  not  included  in  the  present 
series,  in  which  the  vertical  scale, 
though  of  course  much  larger  than  the 
horizontal,  is  not  so  much  larger  as  in 
that  map.  It  is  only  necessary  to  glance 
at  these  maps  to  appreciate  their  value 
as  aids  in  teaching  but  an  extended  study 
of  them  would  be  necessary  to  reveal 
the  number  of  interesting  facts  which 
they  bring  to  view.  In  the  map  of  the 
world,  for  example,  the  Atlantic  basin, 
which  is  constructed  from  a  bothy  met- 
rical map  accompanying  the  Challenger 
report,  sets  forth  clearly  to  the  eye  the 
ridge  of  slight  depression  fringing  the 
continents,  the  immense  hollows  of  the 
deep  seas,  the  plateaus  of  lesser  depth, 
and  the  islands  as  mountains  or  ranges 
towering  up  above  the  water  level.  We 
understand  that  Prof.  King  is  now  pre- 
pared to  furnish  casts  of  these  relief 
maps,  securely  mounted  in  oak  frames, 
at  very  moderate  terms,  and  we  know 
of  no  more  valuable  aid  for  the  proper 
teaching  of  geography. 
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Ventilatloiiilllforiiiing  of  School  Buildings. 

By  GILBERT  B.  MORRISON, 

Teacbttr  of  Physica  and  Chemistry  In  Eioisatf  City  High  School. 

Yol.  rV.    International  Ednoational  Series.    Edited  by  Wm.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D. 

Price,   75  Cents, 

"  A  valuable  text-book  or  book  of  reference  for  normal  classes  and  teachers 
generally." 

principle?  of  Education  practically  J^pplied. 

By  J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  A.  M., 

Snpt.  of  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Bio. 

Price,  $i.oo, 

'•  The  motive  that  induced  the  author  to  submit  this  volume  for  publication  is 
to  help  the  teachers  of  this  country  to  do  better  and  more  intelligent  work  in  the 
school  room. 

Bains  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 

Part  I.     Intellectual  Elements  of  Style. 

Introduction  Price,  $1.20. 

Iln  TEHching  English 


With  Detailed  Examples  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Definition  of 

Poetry. 

By  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  LL.  D., 

EmerituB  Professor  of  Logic  io  Univereity  of  Aberdeen. 

Price,  $1.2^, 

An  auxiliary  volume  to  the  enlarged  edition  of  the  author's  English  Composi- 
tion and  Rhetoric,  the  first  part  of  which  has  just  been  published. 

MTCopies  of  the  above  books  will  be  mailed,  postpaid,  to  teachers  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  Special  terms  will  be  made  on  class  supplies.  Send  for  full  des- 
criptive circulars,  "Educational  Notes,"  etc. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

New  York.       Boston.       Chicago.       Atlanta.       San  Francisco. 
C.  E.  Lane,  General  Western  Agent,  152-4  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 
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ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION. 

Activity  characterizes  mental  as  well  as  physical  growth.  It  is  a 
mark  of  the  highest  civilizations.  Hallam  ventured  the  assertion  that 
the  intellectual  energies  of  mankind  can  never  remain  stationary,  and 
adds,  *' a  nation  that  ceases  to  produce  original  and  inventive  minds 
bom  to  advance  the  landmarks  of  knowledge  or  skill  will  recede  from 
step  to  step  till  it  loses  even  the  secondary  merits  of  imitation  and  in- 
dustry. ' '  Education  being  so  closely  allied  to  national  progress,  any 
tendency  to  stagnation  in  its  condition  betokens  consequences  of  the 
most  serious  nature.  For  this  reason,  possibly,  the  best  fHends  of  na- 
tional growth  find  their  mission  in  keeping  the  educational  waters  agi- 
tated. Many  others  step  in  at  the  opportune  moment  and  are  benefited 
by  the  agitation.  That  this  is  true,  illustrates  differences  of  individual 
traits  rather  than  reflects  upon  the  potency  of  the  results.  The  mag- 
nanimous spirit  desires  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  the 
widest  dissemination  of  the  curative  properties  among  all  classes.  What 
we  shrink  from  and  desire  to  shun  is  quackery  and  false  doctrine  in  ed- 
ucation, not  earnestness  of  inquiry  and  thoughtful  activity.  We  all 
recognize  some  of  the  points  we  have  gained  in  the  exi>erience  of  the 
past,  and  that  which  has  upon  it  the  stamp  of  utility  and  reason  we  de- 
sire to  cherish  as  a  part  of  our  heritage  from  a  well-meaning  and  truth- 
seeking  ancestry.  But  with  no  less  pertinacity  must  we  press  steadily 
forward  towards  better  things,  increasing  the  range  and  value  of  our  in- 
tellectual estates.  We  have  not  been  inactive  in  the  years  just  gone. 
All  in  all  the  last  two  decades  mark  more  positive  progress  towards  a 
sound  system  of  education  than  the  ten  preceding  decades.    The  whole 
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intellectual  life  of  Europe  and  America  has  been  infused  with  a  fresh, 
vigorous,  and  healthful  spirit  under  the  influence  of  scientific  inquiry 
and  invention.  Education  has  responded  in  some  degree,  but  must  and 
will  be  even  more  responsive  in  the  immediate  future,  for  this  influence 
is  acquiring  daily  greater  power  from  the  force  of  its  own  momentum. 
The  average  citizen  engrossed  with  paying  taxes,  building  school  houses, 
and  assisting  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  and  leisure  in  organizing  a  com- 
plete school  system,  has  given  litde  thought  to  the  conditions  of  internal 
progress,  and  to  the  evolution  of  educational  principles.  The  external 
signs  in  tangible  forms  have  impressed  some,  but  the  spirit  towards 
which  we  strive  and  the  philosophy  that  is  certainly  assuming  definite 
proportions  is  of  more  practical  and  enduring  worth  than  the  mere  sym- 
bols which  the  multitudes  have  in  all  ages  of  history  worshipped.  The 
great  mission  of  the  best  educators  of  the  day  is,  first,  to  lead  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  of  teaching  to  an  accurate  conception  of  the  true 
spirit  of  the  teacher  and  the  significance  of  what  has  already  been 
gained:  secondly,  to  utilize  the  general  intellectual  activity  of  the  times 
to  uplift  the  profession  and  place  it  in  a  position  of  influence  and  honor. 

To  aid  in  the  attainment  of  these  desirable  ends  let  us  consider  how 
weak  we  are,  notwithstanding  the  general  spirit  of  activity,  in  observ- 
ing the  principles  already  established,  and  how  much  unprogressiveness 
there  is  due  to  that  **  force  of  inertia  "  which  it  has  been  said  **  makes  it 
so  difficult  for  the  human  mind  to  free  itself  from  the  influence  of  long 
acquired  habit,  and  leave  the  beaten  path  of  familiar  routine.  * ' 

*  *  No  matter  should  be  used  that  is  not  adapted  to  the  age  and  develop- 
ment of  the  child''  is  one  of  the  recognized  fundamental  principles  of 
modern  education.  The  experience  of  the  many  has  confirmed  the 
statements  of  the  wise  and  in  theory  this  truth  has  been  accepted.  It 
has  been  emphasized  by  the  authority  of  pychologists  and  of  great  ed- 
ucationists; it  has  been  printed  in  italics  in  educational  journals,  and 
discussed  in  educational  gatherings  until  those  who  listen  and  read  have 
been  led  to  mental  acceptance.  But  it  has  only  found  a  place  to  rest 
quietly  in  the  memory  chamber  of  many  minds  without  disturbing  their 
mental  activity,  or  leading  to  change  of  life  in  teaching.  Many  a  dis- 
couraged teacher,  comprehending  and  applying  this  principle,  would 
find  in  it  the  secret  of  success.  How  much  of  the  failure  of  our  pres- 
ent school  system  is  due  to  its  violation,  methinks  it  would  try  Atkin- 
son's statistical  power  to  determine.     Think  how  much  of  our  courses 
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of  study  have  been  constructed  on  the  old  ideas  of  education,  medi- 
eval or  Puritanic,  without  consideration  of  the  age  or  development  of 
the  child.  A  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schook,  extending 
through  the  formative  period  of  a  child's  life,  and  embracing  all  that 
shall  meet  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  requirements  of  his  na- 
ture in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  body  and  of  mind,  is  scarcely  less 
than  a  work  of  art  if  so  perfectly  formed  as  to  be  suited  to  the  symmet- 
rical development  of  the  average  child.  Remember  also  that  but  few 
of  the  thousands  of  teachers  in  the  country  have  ever  studied  the  laws 
of  mental  growth,  and  that  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates  still 
emphasize  everything  else  more  than  that  which  indicates  ability  to 
teach,  and  what  wonder  is  it  that  the  work  of  the  schools  is  lamentably 
inefficient,  not  to  say  injurious,  in  many  localities. 

Another  principle  that  has  become  a  part  of  our  educational  doctrine 
is  that  the  first  years  of  life  are  occupied  by  the  child  largely  in  gaining 
presentative  knowledge — the  material  for  representative  and  thought 
knowledge.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  mental  growth  will 
gainsay  this.  That  which  made  the  educated  young  men  of  the  six- 
teenth century  so  ** awkward  and  maladroit"  in  the  eyes  of  Montaigne 
was  the  lack  of  such  training  as  this  principle  emphasizes.  Over  two 
centuries  of  discussion  and  half  a  century  of  effort  in  introducing  ade- 
quate sense-training  have  failed  to  give  us  the  proper  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  this  subject  in  the  courses  of  study  planned  for  our  chil- 
dren. Dr.  White  says,  and  says  wisely,  '  *  Children  may  be  kept  swing- 
ing on  the  gate  of  sense  when  they  are  fully  prepared  to  make  easy  and 
fruitful  excursions  into  the  garden  of  thought. ' '  We  venture  to  assert 
that  if  permitted  to  swing  on  the  gate  of  sense  they  will  certainly  steal 
off  very  often  into  the  ** garden  of  thought.*'  By  the  judicious  guid- 
ance of  the  teacher  the  child  will  be  directed  constantly  to  the  fruits  and 
flowers  in  the  garden.  I  doubt  not  that  Dr.  White  has  found  in  Cin- 
cinnati, as  many  of  us  have  in  Wisconsin,  that  the  child  rarely  **  swings 
on  the  gate  ".at  the  time  he  needs  it  most,  and  so  enters  the  thought- 
field  with  less  pleasure  and  profit  than  if  he  had  done  so.  Confused 
notions  of  numbers,  imperfect  ideas  concerning  the  meanings  of  words, 
loose  thinking  and  stammering  utterance  could  be  an4  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected by  following  tenaciously  and  systematically  this  well-established 
law  of  all  mental  development.  As  a  natural  and  logical  result  we 
should  have  all  subjects  taught  in  the  early  periods  of  instruction  by 
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means  of  easy  appeals  to  the  senses.  Education  must  be  based  on  the 
learner's  observation,  on  his  personal  experience,  for  we  are  aiming  at 
the  development  of  his  powers.  **  If,'*  as  Comenius  said,  **the  super- 
structure is  not  to  totter,  the  foundation  must  be  laid  well.*' 

When  this  is  done  in  an  intelligent  way,  drawing  will  not  be  a  fruidess 
exercise  as  it  has  been  to  a  large  degree  in  the  past,  and  geography  will 
prove  an  attractive  subject  rather  than  a  dreaded  exercise  as  it  is  even 
to-day  in  many  schools.  Why  we  should  utterly  disregard  the  line  of 
least  resistance  in  our  work  in  primary  education  and  ignore  the  prin- 
ciples already  gained  and  accepted  is  a  mystery.  It  illustrates  well  the 
influence  of  heredity  and  the  dogged  conservatism  of  the  pedagogue 
that  we  still  insist  so  generally  on  following  the  old  regime, —  we  do 
counter  to  our  theories  and  better  judgment. 

Since  correct  judging  and  reasoning  are  based  on  clearness  of  con- 
ception, the  period  when  the  child*  s  mind  is  engaged  in  gaining  the 
nuUerials  for  clear  concepts  is  the  most  important  in  his  life.  Some  one 
has  said  **  conceiving  is  strongest  at  six,  reasoning  at  sixteen."  AH 
practical,  observing  teachers  know  that  the  main  work  of  the  schools  in 
this  country  must  be  done  before  the  average  child  reaches  fourteen. 
Parents,  business  men,  boards  of  education,  and  even  teachers,  now 
cry  out,  "give  us  a  practical  education  that  will  fit  the  boy  for  useful- 
ness at  fourteen."  Few  realize  that  whether  the  decision  at  fourteen  be 
in  favor  of  gaining  a  livelihood  at  that  time  or  of  continuing  a  course 
of  study  in  higher  schools,  the  intellectual  reasons  are  just  as  strong  in 
favor  of  a  system  of  careful  sense-training  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
The  clear  thinking  and  true  living  which  we  all  hope  to  see  sometime 
as  a  result  of  our  efforts  in  education,  must  come,  if  they  come  at  aD, 
as  the  outcome  of  patient,  painstaking  work  of  the  teacher  in  awaken- 
ing and  developing  properly  the  faculties  of  perception  and  conception. 
Regarded  from  this  standpoint  there  can  be  no  question  concerning 
the  value  and  importance  of  forming  proper  notions  of  form,  sound, 
color,  qualities  of  matter,  etc.,  in  our  primary  schools.  It  must  be  ap- 
parent at  the  same  time  that  much  energy  is  wasted  if  a  child  is  taxed 
greatly  before  the  age  of  fourteen  with  difficult  arithmetical  problems 
which  exist  and  are  used  only  for  severe  mental  gymnastic  in  reasoning. 
A  course  of  study  that  makes  such  demands,  violates  physiological, 
psychological,  and  pedagogical  laws,  and  the  teacher  that  insists  upon 
exacting  such  exercbes  at  such  an  age  shows  ignorance,  or  sinful  neglect 
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of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  profession.  Not  that  I  would  leave 
the  reasoning  powers  untested,  fallow,  but  that  I  would  have  them  ju- 
diciously treated.  Prof.  Howison  says  in  writing  of  such  problems; 
'*  It  is  not  that  this  class  of  exercises  to  which  you  refer  are  in  kind  and 
of  necessity  wrong,  but  that  the  complexity  and  difficulty  oi  those  ac- 
tually  given  are  so  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  healthy  capacity  of 
children  at  the  age  involved.*'  Bain  says:  **  For  the  large  majority 
the  solution  of  problems  is  not  the  highest  end.  Mathematics  does  not 
touch  us  how  to  observe,  how  to  generalize,  how  to  classify.  It  does 
not  teach  the  art  of  defining  by  the  examination  of  individual  things.'' 
Arithmetic  absorbs  too  much  of  the  life  and  energy  of  our  children  in 
the  elenoentary  schoote,  considering  the  results  obtained  and  the 
other  important  work  neglected. 

Another  principle  that  we  need  to  be  reminded  of  constantly,  is  that  the 
mindf  as  the  body^  gains  power  by  activity.  It  has  been  accepted  certainly  > 
since  the  time  of  Froebel,  that  the  activity  that  has  most  spontaneity  about 
it  is  productive  of  the  best  results.  Apprehend  this  fact,  apply  it  judi- 
ciously in  the  work  of  the  schools,  drudgery  and  repression  will  be  ban- 
ished; the  humanizing  will  quickly  enter.  The  picture  of  masses  of  chil- 
dren doing  the  assigned  tasks  without  the  enthusiasm  oi  personal  inves- 
tigation and  discovery  will  be  witnessed  no  longer.  However  well 
such  a  system  as  is  in  vogue  in  some  of  our  large  schools  may  show  the 
results  of  discipline  in  the  automatic,  unenthusiastic  movements  of  the 
children  physically  and  mentally,  they  do  not  suggest  the  best  mental 
guidance,  nor  the  most  elevating  educational  influences.  All  military- 
movements  and  drill,  while  in  a  measure  commendable  for  discipline^ 
have  their  limitations  for  culture.  The  ideal  manhood  cannot  be  reached 
by  that  kind  of  appeal  only.  The  rigorous  imposition  of  the  teacher's 
authority  narrows  the  child's  personality  by  repressing  the  life-giving 
element  of  spontaneity.  The  child  soon  becomes  a  machine  in  thought 
as  in  action.  It  is  not  only  unnatural  and  cruel  but  un-American  to 
crush  the  germ  of  independent  thinking  by  such  systems,  wherever 
practised.  The  teacher,  above  all  others,  must  be  human.  He  should 
teach  the  dual  nature  in  the  child,  the  human  and  the  divine.  Make 
the  child  a  creator  by  placing  clay  in  his  hands  and  allowing  him  free 
scope  for  imagination  while  using  it.  Lead  him  to  love  work  for  the 
pleasure  of  accomplishing.  Encourage  personal  description  of  events 
and  of  experiences  in  which  he  has  been  a  participant.     Thus  memory* 
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grows,  imagination  unfolds  and  the  power  of  expression  keeps  pace 
with  the  knowledge-power  acquired.  If  there  were  the  recognition 
there  should  be  of  the  importance  of  elementary  science  teaching  in  our 
schools,  there  would  be  as  a  result  a  mental  chase  that  would  be  a 
revelation  to  many  teachers.  To  what  kind  of  knowledge  does  the 
mind  turn  more  readily  than  to  the  phenomena  of  life  that  touch  it  on 
every  side  from  the  beginning  with  magnetic  power,  saying,  **  Let  there 
beUght.** 

The  medium  of  communicating  knowledge  from  mind  to  mind  is  lan- 
guage, but  language  is  meaningless  unless  the  mind  has  clear  concepts 
corresponding  to  the  words  used. 

We  have  abundant  illustration  daily  of  the  weakness,  amounting  al- 
most to  inability,  in  the  use  of  the  language  of  our  country.  From 
Stanley  Hall's  tests  of  general  information,  from  English  as  She  is 
Taught,  down  to  our  own  daily  experience,  we  find  confirmed  the  im- 
pression that  our  children  are  limited  in  their  vocabulary,  are  wanting 
in  intelligent  use  of  the  words  they  employ.  We  firmly  believe  that 
careful  exercise  of  the  senses  in  forming  correct  notions  would  greatly 
aid  in  overcoming  this  difficulty.  "  In  order  that  the  meaning  of  words 
heard  or  read  may  be  realized,  it  is  necessary  to  form  distinct  mental 
images  of  the  objects  described  or  the  events  narrated,"  says  Sully. 
Unless  the  imagination  clothe  the  word  with  living  thought,  it  is  vague 
and  insignificant.  No  description  of  Waterloo  from  Hugo's  Heaven- 
tipped  pen,  nor  of  Raphael's  matchless  conception  has  any  significance 
unless  there  comes  on  the  wings  of  imagination  a  suggestion  of  the 
thought  the  words  convey.  Even  then  the  strongest  imagination  will 
not  interpret  the  truest  description  so  that  it  will  actually  correspond  to 
the  original.  Yet  we  trust  to  a  child's  vague  impressions  of  realities, 
received  for  the  most  part  without  proper  guidance  of  parent  or  teach- 
er, for  accurate  images  of  what  he  reads  or  hears  read.  If  we  had 
more  intelligent  reading  and  observation,  it  is  my  humble  judgment 
that  we  should  have  work  infinitely  superior  to  anything  we  now  have 
in  language.  To  gain  this  I  would  associate  this  reading  and  this  writ- 
ing, early  and  late,  with  actual  experiences  with  things  in  the  study  of 
geography  and  natural  science.  It  is  too  much  to  ask  of  mortals  to 
create  something  out  of  nothing.  The  materials  that  the  mind  uses  in 
constructing  new  images,  in  originating  productions,  must  have  come 
from  the  actualities  that  impinged  on  the  mind's  activity.     If,   when 
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these  materials  are  brought  together,  correct  words  are  used  to  repre- 
sent these  ideas,  a  foundation  is  laid  for  correct  and  natural  use  of  lan- 
guage later. 

I  admit  that  the  inheritance  of  the  English  hearing  and  speaking  boy 
with  all  his  associations  and  opportunities,  and  that  of  the  boy  of  German 
or  Scandinavian  extraction  with  his,  has  made  a  wide  difference  in  their 
power  to  learn  English  readily.  But  the  principle  is  not  changed 
by  that  fact.  Whatever  the  inheritance  may  be,  the  manner  of 
proceeding  is  not  changed  or  affected  by  that.  For  an  Eastern  or 
Western  lad,  native  or  foreign  born,  son  of  college  president  or  of  pud- 
dler,  the  way  to  effective  and  accurate  discourse  is  the  same,  via 
accurate  and  clear  percepts  and  concepts  formed  as  far  ^  possible  by 
actual  experiences  with  the  concrete.  Follow,  or  accompany,  this  with 
"action,  action,  action,*'  in  the  use  of  language.  Within  a  year  it  has 
been  my  lot  to  see  young  children  in  two  cities  engaged  in  giv- 
ing definitions  of  grammatical  terms.  They  detested  the  study 
and  showed  incompetence  in  the  oral  and  written  expression  of 
thought.  With  all  the  opportunities  the  teacher  has  to  teach  lan- 
guage before  technical  grammar  should  be  touched  at  all,  these  results 
reflect  severely  upon  our  plans  and  upon  our  methods  of  teaching. 
The  principal  of  a  large  city  school  made  no  insignificant  boast  when 
he  stated  that  he  had  prepared  two  boys  of  German  parentage  for  the 
high  school  who  could  excel  the  most  of  their  American  classmates  in 
correct  and  elegant  use  of  the  English  language  in  writing. 

Question  an  intelligent  lawyer  upon  a  legal  point,  and  he  will  trace 
the  history  of  authorities  through  statute  to  the  common  law  of  England, 
maybe  to  the  Pandects  or  Institutes  of  Quintilian.  Many  lawyers  there 
are,  in  truth,  who  practice  without  knowledge  of  Quintilian,  but  most, 
if  not  all,  have  made  at  least  a  feint  at  the  study  of  English  Common 
Law.  In  every  case  the  trial  is  before  a  judge  able  to  interpret,  one 
who  restrains  the  pleader  and  holds  him  to  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
stitution or  statute.  But  the  teacher  unfortunately  is  a  law  unto  him- 
self. These  principles  of  education  that  have  been  announced  in  differ- 
ent forms,  with  varying  emphasis  but  with  the  same  fundamental  thought, 
for  two  centuries  ought  now  to  be  followed  in  practice.  But  if,  as  must 
be,  the  case  in  every  profession  that  is  but  just  establishing  a  code,  the 
general  practitioners  are  weak  in  doctrine  and  in  practice,  then  city  super-  * 
intendents.  and  principals  at  least  should  be  qualified  to  interpret  princi- 
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pies  and  illustrate  their  practice.  Since  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  children 
never  reach  the  grammar  grades,  the  importance  of  intelligent  plans  of 
work,  and  of  the  most  thorough  and  pains-taking  execution  of  them  in 
the  primary  grades  is  too  patent  to  be  discussed.  That  the  average 
child  under  the  average  teacher  should  spend  from  one  to  two  years 
reading  a  single  first  reader,  whatever  may  be  said  of  thoroughness,  is 
absurd  waste  of  time  and  energy.  Within  that  time  he  can  and  should 
read  from  six  to  ten  such  books  and  much  more  matter  besides.  Twen- 
ty years  ago,  Laurie  compressed  the  directions  for  reading  into  four  sen- 
tences, which  I  will  further  condense  and  state  as  follows:  i.  Reading 
must  be  graduated  in  difficulty  as  mere  reading  lessons.  2.  The  lessons 
must  be  various  as  the  child's  experiences  giving  these  shape  and  devel- 
opment. 3.  Tkty  must  be  oMtndant  in  respect  of  quantity,  4.  The 
subjects  treated  and  the  style  of  treating  them  must  be  graduated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  growth  of  mind,  if  the  reading  is  to  be  intelligent  and 
intelligible.  If  these  directions  were  followed  we  could  have  intelligent 
reading  before  the  ^ix.^  per  cent,  leave  the  schools.  Moreover  it  should 
be  a  constant  effort  to  furnish  the  mind  with  food  to  start  and  sustain 
mental  activity.  To  confine  the  children,  as  is  done,  to  one  reader,  or 
one  set  of  books,  is  unnatural.  The  appetite  for  knowledge  is  not  met. 
The  boys  and  girls  have  had  little  more  than  saw-dust  all  day,  and  go 
home  hungry  at  night.  We  all  know  that  not  all  filling  is  feeding. 
Here  is  where  geography  and  elementary  science,  when  properly  taught, 
open  to  the  child  a  field  rich  in  verdure,  flowers  and  vernal  beauty. 
With  tray  of  wet  sand,  drawing  material,  wall-map,  blackboard,  the 
section  of  country  studied  begins  to  bloom  as  a  rose,  and  the  child's 
imagination  kindled  by  the  torch  of  the  teacher's  enthusiasm  plays 
about  his  lines  and  the  sand  until  he  sees  pictures  that  become  living 
realities  to  him.  The  rain  falls,  the  rivers  form  and  flow,  the  soil  be- 
comes fertile,  fruits  and  productions, — results  of  climate  and  soil  — 
spring  forth;  commerce  is  awakened,  and  populous  cities  rise  and  flour- 
ish. What  a  fascinating  study !  Here  is  spontaneous  activity,  and  a 
mind  filling  with  meat  to  sustain  and  nourish  it,  instead  of  with  chafl*  of 
populations  of  cities,  lengths  of  rivers  and  names  of  innumerable  cides. 
Geography's  place  in  the  course  of  study  with  five  continuous  years  of 
text-book  work  as  seen  in  schools  not  far  from  Wisconsin,  and  in  some 
schools  in  Wisconsin,  is  seriously  to  be  questioned,  either  from  the  prac- 
tical or  culture  side.     It  would  be  safe  to  limit  its  time  to  two  years  in 
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the  grammar  school,  or  leave  it  out  altogether  for  all  the  lasting  benefits 
that  come  from  such  instruction.  But  when  instead  of  this  fruitless  system 
we  see  the  teacher  aglow  with  enthusiasm  for  her  subject,  moulding  board 
near  by;  using  her  skill  and  stimulating  that  of  pupils  in  drawing;  pic- 
tures and  maps  and  guide  books,  productions  and  curiosities  illustrating 
physical  and  social  conditions  of  the  people  at  hand,  and  she  in  the 
midst  of  enthusiastic  discoverers  as  full  of  purpose  and  energy  as  ever 
Columbus  in  his  best  days,  what  a  contrast,  and  what  results!  They 
begin  to  go  from  this  center  into  literature,  history,  travel,  sociology, 
science.  Geography,  mastered  gives  the  key  to  all  these  studies,  and  yet 
no  branch  has  been  more  underestimated,  none  more  abused.  The 
English  have  discovered  its  significance  and  have  recently  honored  it 
as  a  study  with  a  place  in  their  great  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Lectureships  have  been  established  for  the  study  of  the  **  Sci- 
ence of  Geography, ' '  *  *  to  show  its  relationship  to  history,  archaeology, 
biology,  geology  and  pedagogy." 

For  the  reason  that  our  American  education  is  so  largely  practical, 
utilitarian,  and  our  thought  and  customs  are  likely  to  make  it  even  more 
so  than  it  has  been,  I  would  throw  into  it  more  of  the  human  element 
Aat  Matthew  Arnold  recognized  and  lauded  so  in  the  German  system. 
In  what  we  have  said  concerning  geography  and  reading  as  taught  even 
now  in  many  schools  it  is  plain  that  there  is  need  of  reform  there.  In 
language  and  history  there  are  possibilities  which  if  we  realize  we  are  still 
unable  to  reach.  Words  are  still  soulless  things  to  most  teachers;  they 
are  disembodied  spirits;  and  language  is  a  medium  still  to  disguise 
thought. 

I  hope  I  have  not  said  so  much  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  seize 
the  points  most  important  in  my  thought.  To  follow  our  well  estab- 
lished educational  principles;  to  throw  more  intelligence,  enthusiasm,  and 
power  into  all  our  work;  but  above  all  to  introduce  into  our  work  more 
accuracy  of  observation  by  means  of  proper  study  of  things  in  the 
primary  grades,  would  enable  us  to  send  out  the  great  masses  of  chil- 
dren who  leave  us  at  twelve  years  of  age  better  equipped  for  citizenship 
than  they  are  now;  would  lay  a  more  solid  and  abiding  foundation  for 
the  work  of  high  school  and  college;  would,  I  heartily  believe,  lead  us 
all  towards  the  ideal  symmetrical  education  we  are  all  desirous  of  fur- 
nishing the  children  of  this  generation. 

/  /.  MapeL 

Milwaukee,  July  6,  1887. 

Note. —  Readers  of  the  above  are  directed  to  an  interesting  article  on  Geogra- 
phy in  the  December  number  of  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
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ARE  ERRORS  IN  TEXT-BOOKS  AN  UNMIXED  EVIL? 

Reliance  upon  authority  b  a  characteristic  of  youth.  The  teacher's 
dictum  or  that  of  the  text-book  is  so  likely  to  be  accepted  as  a  finality 
that  it  may  quench  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  so  retard  intellectual 
growth.  But  a  large  part  of  the  child's  instruction  in  the  first  few 
years  of  school  work  must  come  to  him  simply  in  the  form  of  arbitrary 
facts  announced  by  the  voice  of  authority.  It  is  highly  important, 
therefore,  that  while  the  child  is  in  this  fact-learning  period  what  is  pre- 
sented should  be  true  and  accurate.  Is  is  true  his  wits  may  be  sharp- 
ened by  placing  before  him  judiciously  selected  matter  containing  errors 
and  discrepancies  to  be  corrected  or  removed,  but  unless  he  be  warned 
beforehand  of  the  natural  disposition  of  the  immature  mind  to  accept 
facts  on  authority  may  defeat  the  teacher's  purpose. 

But,  after  the  years  of  childhood,,  there  comes  a  period  when  reason 
and  individual  judgment  begin  to  assert  themselves  even  in  opposition 
to  authority.  Before  reaching  the  middle,  of  the  high  school  course,  the 
pupil  who  has  been  well  trained  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers  will 
have  developed  a  sufficient  amount  of  wholesome  intellectual  skepticism 
to  question  and  challenge  the  statements  of  the  text-book  and  to  accept 
nothing  on  mere  authority  which  he  can  easily  and  certainly  determine 
for  himself  by  experiment  or  by  reasoning.  Linguistic  and  historical 
studies  offer  little  or  no  opportunity  for  the  discovery  of  errors  by  the 
student;  for  at  best  he  can  only  offset  one  authority  by  quoting  another. 
Hence  great  accuracy  is  desirable  in  the  text-books  used  in  t  hese  branches. 
In  physics  and  mathematies,  however,  and  to  some  extent  in  natural 
science,  erroneous  statements,  if  not  too  numerous,  may  be  turned  to 
good  account.  A  few  wrong  answers  in  an  arithmetic  give  the  pupil  a 
chance  to  enjoy  a  pleasure  which  combines  the  exultation  of  discovery 
and  victory  when  he  finds  the  book  is  wrong  and  can  prove  it.  And 
how  much  more  human  the  author  then  appears  to  the  learner! 

The  pupil  who  is  occasionally  placed  among  pitfalls  will  hardly  become 
so  over  credulous  as  to  believe  all  he  '  *  sees  in  print, ' '  and  will  not  invest 
the  writers  of  school  books  with  the  attribute  of  intallebility.  Nor  do  all 
mistakes  need  to  be  pointed  out  in  advance.  The  skillful  teacher  may 
sometimes  purposely  lead  the  student  into  error;  for  the  invigorating 
•exercise  of  getting  up  far  more  than  compensates  the  pain  of  falling. 
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The  "torpedo's  shock"  which  a  healthy  student  receives  when  made 
conscious  of  ignorance  or  error  is  tonic,  not  paralyzing. 

The  following  selections  are  taken  from  text-books  in  common  use; 
and  they  are  all  from  good  books,  better,  indeed,  than  many  that  con- 
tain fewer  errors.  Most  of  them  belong  to  the  class  of  mistakes  which 
enhance  value  of  a  school  book: 

*'  The  action  of  the  siphon  is  due  to  the  inequality  of  air-pressure  on 
its  ends."     If  so,  would  not  the  liquid  move  toward  the  higher  level? 

'*  Tenacity  is  a  variety  of  adhesion."  Does  it  hold  together  like  or 
unlike  molecules? 

**  The  intensity  of  light  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  illuminated 
surface."  What  words  should  be  left  out  in  order  to  make  the  state- 
ment correct? 

*'Two  constant  forces  that  are  unequal  will  cause  a  curved  motion." 
Will  they? 

**  In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  sun  casts  all  midday  shadows  to- 
ward the  south."     How  is  it  at  Cape  St.  Roque  on  Christmas  day  ? 

'*The  declination  of  a  star  b  its  meridian  distance  from  the  equinoc- 
tial, and  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  altitude  of  the  star  and  of 
the  equinoctial,  each  taken  on  the  meridian.  *  If  the  altitude  of  the  star 
is  the  greater  quantity,  the  declination  is  north;  if  the  less,  south. 
Should  an  observer  in  Lat.  40°  N.  apply  the  above,  what  would  he  get 
as  the  declination  of  a  star  whose  polar  distance  is  10*^  ? 

**  In  the  hydrostatic  press,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  pump  is  in- 
creased as  many  times  as  the  area  of  a  cross-section  of  the  larger  cylinder 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  smaller. ' '  Do  mathematical  writers  gain  any- 
thing by  using  the  expressions  **  increased  as  many  times"  and  ** times 
greater  than"  ? 

"  The  depth  of  a  well  may  be  found  by  dropping  a  stone  into  it,  and 
multiplying  the  number  of  seconds  occupied  by  the  stone  in  reaching 
the  bottom  by  the  velocity  of  sound  "  !  !  ! 

The  pupil  who  has  in  hand  a  recently  published  work  on  elementary 
physics  which  presents  a  figure  representing  the  lowest  of  several  jets 
issuing  from  the  side  of  a  vessel  as  having  the  greatest  range  will  get 
more  training  in  the  exercise  of  independent  thinking  by  trying  the  ex- 
periment and  proving  the  book  wrong  than  would  result  from  using  a 
faultless  text.  Perhaps  it  vs  well  to  retain  even  such  expressions  as 
*  *  water  rises, "  *  *  liquids  tend  to  seek  their  level, "  *  *  the  center  of  gravity 
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seeks  the  lowest  point/*  **  heated  air  rises.*'  *'  water  rushes  in  to  fill  the 
vacuum,**  etc.,  for  they  serve  at  least  one  useful  purpose.  They  arc 
the  ear- marks  of  a  former  age  in  which  our  ancestors  attributed  volition 
and  personality  to  everything  which  manifested  ph3rsical  energy;  and 
so,  like  the  words  gas  and  crucible^  they  give  the  student  a  glimpse  of 
those  primitive  ideas  entertained  by  the  alchemists  and  old  philosophers 
before  men  had  learned  that  nodiing  moves  until  either  pushed  or  pulled. 

Silas   y.   GiUan. 
State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Nov.  7,  1887. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AS  RELATED  TO  STIMULANTS  AND 
NARCOTICS. 

Study  OF  DiosMosE  and  Dialysis. —  Objects  of  the  Lesson: 
To  teach  that:  i.  When  two  liquids,  which  will  mix,  or  two  gases,  are 
separated  by  a  porous  septum  to  which  they  will  adhere,  a  current  is 
established  through  the  septum  in  both  directions.  2.  When  the  two 
opposing  currents  are  nearly  equal  the  process  is  called  diosmose.  3. 
When  the  flow  in  one  direction  is  very  small  compared  to  the  flow  in 
the  opposite  direction  the  process  is  named  dialysis.  4.  The  tissues  of 
plants  and  animals  act  as  porous  septa,  and  ail  food  is  carried  to  the  cells 
of  living  beings  and  all  wastes  removed  from  them  by  the  processes  of 
diosmose  and  dialysis. 

Having  become  familiar  with  the  main  facts  regarding  the  gross  an- 
atomy of  those  organs  which  import  food  into  our  bodies,  we  need  next 
to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  various  substances  enter  the  body 
proper  from  the  alimentary  canal  and  from  the  lungs;  but  before  we 
can  understand  these  it  becomes  necessary  to  study  the  physical  phenom- 
ena of  diosmose  and  dialysis. 

All  have  noticed  that  when  dry  sugar  is  sprinkled  over  a  dish  of  fresh 
strawberries,  the  sugar  shortly  begins  to  dissolve  and  to  enter  into  the 
strawberries,  while  there  appears  in  the  dish  a  large  quantity  of  juice. 
In  this  case  the  water,  which  makes  up  the  large  bulk  of  the  strawberry, 
has  passed  out,  while  sugar  has  entered  the  berry.  But  since  the  ber- 
ries have  each  and  all  become  sensibly  smaller  than  they  were  before 
they  were  sweetened,  and  since  there  is  more  juice  in  the  dish  than  we 
added  sugar,  it  is  evident  that  more  juice  must  have  left  the  berries  than 
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sugar  entered  them.  So,  too,  when  fresh  pork  is  laid  down  in  salt,  a 
large  quantity  of  water  leaves  the  meat  and  forms  a  brine  in  the  barrel, 
while  the  salt  enters  and  is  distributed  through  all  parts  of  the  meat. 
In  these  cases  there  have  been  currents  moving  in  opposite  directions 
into  and  from  the  strawberries  and  the  meat,  and  these  phenomena  have 
been  named  diosmose.  If  we  put  raisins  into  a  dish  of  water  and  leave 
them  for  a  time  the  raisins  become  larger  while  at  the  same  time  the 
water  becomes  sweet  and  flavored  with  the  raisins.  In  this  case  also, 
as  in  the  other  two,  two  currents  have  been  passing  through  the  skin  of 
the  raisin,  and  diosmose  has  occurred,  but  the  in*going  current  has  been 
stronger  than  the  out-going  one.  When  we  put  beans  to  soak  they  in- 
crease gready  in  bulk  and  weight;  very  much  water  enters  them  while 
only  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  comes  out,  thus  exhibiting  that  other  phase 
of  diosmose  known  as  dialysb.  Com  and  other  grains  swell,  in  the  same 
manner  as  beans  do,  when  placed  in  water,  but  very  little  if  any  of  the 
starch  or  proteid  comes  out  into  the  water,  because  such  substances  pass 
very  slowly,  or  not  at  all,  through  living  tissues;  and  hence  there  is 
provision  made  in  these  seeds  for  changing  the  starch  and  proteids  into 
forms  which  are  capable  of  passii^  through  the  cell  walls  of  the  grow- 
ing plandet  by  osmotic  action,  when  the  time  for  growth  has  arrived. 
We  all  know  that  sprouted  wheat,  and  corn,  and  potatoes  too,  have  a 
decidedly  sweetish  taste,  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  insoluble 
starch  has  been  transformed  by  an  agent  into  a  kind  of  sugar,  which  is 
capable  of  passing  from  cell  to  cell  through  the  potato  or  grain  and 
out  into  the  growing  sprouts,  where  it  is  needed  for  food;  and  we  know 
very  well  that  as  the  sprouts  become  longer  the  potatoes  become 
smaller,  thus  showing  that~ma//Sfr  is  changing  place  in  the  growing  po- 
tato, and  osmotic  action  is  the  method  of  transfer.  This  brings  us  to 
the  necessity  for  digestive  organs  as  we  have  found  them  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  Since  no  food  can  enter  the  body  proper  except  in  the 
manner  we  have  se«i  that  the  sugar  enters  the  strawberry,  or  salt  enters 
the  meat,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  in  the  fluid  state  and  capable  of  pass- 
ing readily  through  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  or  of  the  lungs. 
Such  substances  as  oxygen,  water,  and  solutions  of  sugar  and  salt,  are 
in  this  condition  when  we  take  them  into  the  body  cavities;  but  the 
starches,  the  various  proteids,  and  albuminoids,  either  do  not  dialyze 
at  all  or  too  slowly  to  enter  the  body  through  the  walls  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal;  and  hence,  just  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  the  seeds 
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of  plants,  there  are  provisions  for  changing  the  starches  into  sugars, 
and  the  proteids  and  albuminoids  into  peptones,  which  do  enter  the 
tissues  readily  by  dialysis. 

Gases,  like  liquids,  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  diosmose,  and  it  is  in 
this  manner  that  our  bodies  are  supplied  with  oxygen  through  the  lungs, 
and  freed  from  carbon  dioxide  at  the  same  time.  We  are  not  familiar 
with  phenomena  proving  the  diosmose  of  gases,  but  it  is  easy  to  dem- 
onstrate the  principle  by  an  experiment. 

Place  in  an  ink  bottle  some  pieces  of  sheet  zinc,  and  cover  them  with 
water.  In  a  saucer  make  a  thick  paste  of  plaster  of  paris  and  water, 
about  ^  of  an  inch  deep,  and  in  this  press  the  mouth  of  the  bowl  of  a 
common  clay  pipe,  allowing  it  to  remain  until  the  plaster  sets,  then  re- 
move the  pipe,  with  the  plug  of  plaster  in  its  mouth,  and  allow  it  to 
become  quite  dry.  Now  provide  two  tumblers,  one  of  which  is  about 
a  third  full  of  water.  Pour  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  zinc  until  the 
hydrogen  escapes  very  rapidly,  and  hold  inverted  over  the  botde  the 
empty  tumbler,  so  that  the  hydrogen,  which  is  lighter  than  the  air,  may 
rise  into  it  and  crowd  the  air  down  and  out.  When  the  tumbler  is  full  of 
hydrogen  hold  the  pipe  upright,  with  its  stem  in  the  water  of  the  other 
tumbler,  and  carry  its  bowl  quickly  up  into  the  hydrogen,  taking  care 
not  to  invert  the  tumbler  so  as  to  allow  the  hydrogen  to  escape.  Dios- 
mose will  take  place  between  the  air  in  the  pipe  and  the  hydrogen 
around  it,  the  latter  passing  in  so  rapidly  as  to  cause  a  stream  of  bub- 
bles to  escape  from  the  stem  and  rise  through  the  water.  Some  air 
has,  in  this  experiment,  passed  from  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  into  the  hy- 
drogen around  it,  thus  illustrating  the  method  by  which  the  tissues  are 
supplied  with  oxygen  and  from  carbon  dioxide. 

A  Study  of  the  Nature  of  Digestion. — Objects  of  the  Les- 
son: To  teach  that:  i.  With  some  substances  their  digestion  consists 
in  simply  dissolving  them.  2.  With  other  substances  their  digestion 
consists  in  chemically  changing  and  dissolving  them.  3.  With  still 
other  substances  their  digestion  consists  in  removing  them  from  invest- 
ing tissues  and  then  dividing  them  into  minute  droplets  and  investing 
them  with  a  thin  film. 

As  has  been  stated,  water  and  oxygen  require  no  preparatory  changes 
for  their  entrance  by  osmotic  action  into  the  body;  most  other  foodstuff, 
however,  must  be  digested.  The  process  of  digestion  consists  in  three 
classes  of  changes:     i.  Some  substances,  like  salt,  are  simply  dissolved 
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by  the  saliva  or  other  fluids,  as  they  may  be  in  water,  and  in  this  case 
the  molecules,  which  make  up  the  solid  bodies,  are  only  separated  from 
one  another  and  made  to  move  singly  in  the  fluid  which  has  dissolved  them ; 
these  tiny  molecules  are  thus  enabled  to  go  one  behind  another  through 
the  cell  walls  from  place  to  place  in  the  body.  2.  Other  substances  require 
their  molecules  to  be  made  over  into  those  of  other  kinds  before  the 
fluids  of  the  body  can  cause  them  to  move  singly,  and  thus  get  them 
out  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  into  the  body.  The  old  starch  mole* 
cules,  ibr  example,  which  have  been  built  in  the  potato,  are  torn  down 
in  the  alimentary  canal  and  rebuilt  into  new  sorts  of  sugar  molecules. 
Drop  a  piece  of  marble  about  half  the  size  of  a  kernel,  of  wheat  into  a 
test  tube  and  cover  it  with  water.  No  matter  how  much  you  shake  it 
about,  or  how  long  you  wait,  the  water  is  not  able  to  dissolve  it.  Now 
add  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  immediately  bubbles  begin  to  escape, 
and  shortly  the  bit  of  marble  has  disappeared.  Its  molecules  have  been 
made  over  into  two  new  kinds,  one  of  which  escaped  into  the  air  as  car- 
bon dioxide,  while  the  water  has  dissolved  the  other  as  soon  as  formed; 
and  if  the  water  be  evaporated  a  white  solid  will  be  seen.  Changes  an- 
alogous to  those  occur  when  starch  and  proteid  molecules  are  acted  upon 
by  the  digestive  fluids.  3.  The  various  fats  which  are  eaten  are  only 
to  a  small  extent  dissolved,  but  are  separated  into  tiny  droplets,  and  in 
this  condition,  in  some  unexplained  manner,  And  their  way  into  the  lac- 
teab.  If  a  little  oil  be  dropped  upon  the  water  in  a  test  tube  and  then 
violently  shaken,  the  oil  will  be  separated  into  minute  droplets,  which, 
by  reflecting  light  in  all  directions  as  fine  bubbles  do,  impart  to  the  wa- 
ter a  milky  appearance.  Left  to  stand,  however,  the  oil  soon  gathers 
at  the  top  again.  If  now  a  little  white  of  an  ^%^  or,  better  still,  a  lit- 
tle bile,  is  added  and  the  contents  again  agitated,  the  oil  will  be  divided 
as  before,  but  on  being  allowed  to  stand  will  require  a  much  longer  time 
to  collect  at  the  top.  In  this  case,  the  albumen  of  the  ^%  gathers  in  a 
thin  film  about  each  droplet  of  oil,  and  as  there  is  a  stronger  attraction  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  albumen  than  between  the  oil  and  the  water,  a 
longer  ume  is  required  for  the  oil  to  collect  again.  The  various  fats  we 
eat  are  first  freed  by  digesting  ofl*  the  tissues  which  may  invest  them ; 
then  they  are  mehed  by  the  heat  of  the  alimentary  canal;  and  finally 
they  are  divided  into  minute  spheres,  which,  by  being  wrapped  in  a  del- 
cate  film,  are,  in  some  way,  readily  drawn  into  the  lacteals.  Digestion 
tlien  consists  in  simply  separating  the  molecules  of  some  bodies — dis- 
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solving  them, —  in  making  the  molecules  of  other  bodies  over  into  i 
moleciiles,  aiid  dissolving  them;  and  in  doing  the  molecules  of  still  other 
bodies  up  in  minute  spherical  packages — emulsifying  them. 

Study  of  the  Processes  of  Digestion  and  of  Absorption. — 
Objects  of  the  Lesson:  To  teach  that:  i.  The  three  classes  of 
changes  which  constitute  digestion  are  produced  by  five  digestive  fluids 
— saliva,  gastric  juice,  bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  intestinal  juices. 
2.  The  flow  of  the  digestive  fluids  is  controlled  by  nerve  centers,  which 
are  stimulated  by  the  taste  and  flavor  of  the  food  and  by  its  presence  io 
the  canal.  3!  The  food  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  digestive  fluids 
and  moved  through  the  alimentary  canal  by  the  muscular  layers  in  its 
walls.  4.  Digestion  is  more  rapid,  less  laborious,  and  more  complete 
if  the  food  is  properly  cooked  and  well  masticated.  5.  In  the  walls  of 
the  alimentary  canal  are  two  extensive  sets  of  tubes — bloodvessels  and 
lymphatics — which  carry  the  digested  food  away  to  the  heart. 

When  the  food  enters  the  mouth  it  is,  or  should  be,  thoroughly  pui- 
-verized  between  the  teeth  and  mixed  with  the  saliva,  something  over 
three  pounds  of  which  are  secreted  during  the  day.  The  saliva  im- 
mediately begins  to  change  the  starches  into  sugar,  and  to  dissolve  such 
salts  as  require  no  further  change  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  body. 
The  sugars  which  may  be  in  the  food,  those  which  may  be  produced 
by  the  saliva,  and  the  salts  which  are  dissolved  begin  to  pass  at  once 
into  the  bloodvessels  lining  the  mouth,  but  as  the  time  is  short  during 
which  the  food  is  in  the  mouth,  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  only  a  little  ab- 
sorption occurs  before  the  stomach  is  reached.  When  the  food,  charged 
with  saliva,  reaches  the  stomach  it  stimulates  the  nerve  centers  which 
control  the  gastric  glands,  and  they  are  made  to  pour  out  the  gastric 
juice,  about  14  lbs.  of  which  are  required  daily.  In  the  stomach  the 
saliva  soon  stops  its  digestion,  or  acts  only  slowly,  but  it  acts  as  a 
natural  stimulant  upon  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  causing  the  great 
quantities  of  gastric  juice  to  be  poured  out,  but  when  it  gets  into  the 
intestines  it  there  resumes  its  work.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  these  facts 
which  enables  us  to  see  the  importance  of  thoroughly  masticating  our 
food,  using  during  the  process  but  little  water.  Water  to  moisten  the 
food  in  the  mouth  removes  one  necessity  for  saliva,  and  hence  it  is  not 
poured  out  as  it  would  otherwise  be;  and  then,  we  need  not  retain  the 
food  as  long  in  the  mouth  and  for  this  reason  less  saliva  is  mixed  with 
the  food.     The  stomach,  therefore,  is  deprived  of  the  natural  stimulant 
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which  causes  the  gastric  juice  to  flow,  and  in  the  intestines  there  will  be 
less  saliva  to  change  the  starch,  which  in  bread  and  potatoes,  forms  so 
large  a  part  of  our  food. 

The  gastric  juice  has  the  power  to  transform  proteids  and  albuminoids 
into  the  soluble  and  dialyzable  peptones;  but  it  has  no  power  over  the 
fats,  starches  or  sugars.  The  gluten  of  wheat,  the  caseine  of  cheese, 
the  legumen  of  beans,  the  greater  part  of  the  lean  of  meat,  and  the  cell 
walls  which  surround  the  fat  of  meat,  are  all  broken  down  by  the  gastric 
juice  more  or  less  completely  in  the  stomach.  The  phosphates  of  lime 
to  be  found  in  grain  are  also  changed  to  calcium  chloride.  In  order 
that  this  may  be  done  the  circular  muscles  around  the  small  end  of  the 
stomach  are  kept  contracted,  so  nearly  closing  the  opening  leading  to 
the  small  intestines  that  only  liquids  can  pass  through.  During  the 
time  the  food  is  in  the  stomach  it  is  kept  moving  about  by  the  muscles 
in  its  walls.  The  object  of  this  movement  is  to  bring  fresh  portions  of 
the  food  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  where  the  gastric  juice 
may  be  poured  upon  it.  As  the  food  is  dissolved  and  the  gastric  juice 
loses  its  strength,  the  spent  juice  and  the  digested  foods  are  absorbed 
into  the  bloodvessels  and  lymphatics  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  or  they 
are  forced  through  into  the  intestines,  where  their  digestion  and  absorp- 
tion continues.  Now,  just  as  we  may  cause  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  to 
ache  by  chewing  gum,  so  the  stomach,  we  must  remember,  is  doing, 
during  digestion,  two  kinds  of  work,  work  with  its  muscles  which 
become  fatigued  by  protracted  exercise  as  other  muscles  do,  and  work 
in  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  which  is  done  by  the  secreting  cells 
lining  the  tube-shaped  gastric  glands.  Nerve  centers,  too,  must  work 
to  keep  both  the  glands  and  the  muscles  in  action.  Now  it  is  the  office 
of  the  large  roomy  stomach  to  see  that  everything  which  it  is  possible 
to  break  down  into  a  semi-liquid  state,  is  so  broken  down  before  it  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  narrow  intestines,  where  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  muscles  of  that  region  to  move  it.  This  being  the  case,  we  may, 
through  carelessness  or  by  eating  insufficiently  cooked  food,  greatiy  and 
needlessly  increase  the  labor  of  the  stomach. 

To  illustrate  this  important  fact,  take  two  peppermints  of  equal  size 
and  thoroughly  pulverize  one  of  them,  placing  each  in  separate  glasses 
containing  equal  amounts  of  water.  Stir  the  water  in  each  glass  until 
the  candy  is  dissolved,  noticing  how  much  more  time  is  required  for  the 
solution  of  the  unpulverized  candy.     The  pulverized  sugar,  coming  in 
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contact  with  so  much  larger  quantity  of  water  than  in  the  other  case,  is 
dissolved  in  a  much  shorter  time.  When  chemical  changes  are  to  be 
produced,  the  time  required  to  produce  them  is  correspondingly  short- 
ened by  first  dividing  the  substances  as  finely  as  possible.  We  know 
very  well  that  with  two  sticks  of  wood  of  equal  weight,  one  reduced 
to  fine  shavings  while  the  other  is  lefl  in  a  solid  block,  the  one  in  the 
finely  divided  state  is  burned  in  a  very  much  shorter  time.  Now  food 
taken  into  the  stomach  in  the  coarsely  divided  state  must,  in  the  same 
manner  as  above,  prolong  the  labor  of  the  stomach,  and  greatly  shorten 
its  needed  period  for  rest.  Too  rapid  eating,  then,  is  evidently  a  very 
unwholesome  practice. 

As  the  semi-liquid  chyme  passes  by  degrees  into  the  intestines  its  pres- 
ence there  results  in  stimulating  the  nerve  centers  which  regulate  the  ac- 
tion of  the  liver,  pancreas  and  intestinal  glands,  and  these  glands  are 
caused  to  pour  their  digestive  fluids  out  upon  the  food  in  quantities  es- 
timated to  amount  daily  to  3.5,  .44  and  .46  lbs.  respectively,  though 
these  estimates  are  admitted  to  be  very  rough  approximations  to  the 
true  amounts.  The  sour,  acid  nature  of  the  chyme  coming  firom  the 
stomach  is  soon  changed  by  the  alkaline  nature  of  the  new  digestive 
fluids  now  poured  upon  the  food,  and  they,  together  with  the  unabsorbed 
saliva,  begin  their  work  of  completing  the  transformation  of  the  starches 
into  sugars  and  of  the  remaining  proteids  and  albuminoids  into  pep- 
tones, this  work  being  done  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  by  the  pancreatic 
juice,  the  saliva  and  the  intestinal  juices.  It  is  at  this  stage,  too,  that 
the  fats  are  divided  into  littie  droplets,  or  emulsified,  preparatory  to  en- 
tering the  lacteals.  The  bile  seems  to  be  an  important  agent  in  this  lat- 
ter work,  while  the  pancreatic  juice  also  assists.  A  little  of  the  fats  is 
transformed  by  the  alkalies  into  a  sort  of  soap,  which,  being  soluble, 
finds  its  way  into  the  body  in  this  state. 

It  is  in  the  intestines  that  the  major  part  of  the  absorption  of  food 
into  the  body  takes  place,  and  in  the  small  intestines  there  is  a  remark* 
able  provision  for  increasing  the  amount  of  mucous  membrane  which 
shall  come  in  contact  with  the  food  to  be  absorbed.  This  provision  con- 
sists in  throwing  the  mucous  membrane  into  transverse  folds  which  ex- 
tend out  into  the  liquids  to  be  absorbed.  Over  the  surface  of  these  folds, 
and  other  portions  as  well,  is  set  a  vast  number  of  minute  projections, 
called  villi,  like  the  pile  on  velvet.  In  these  thin  prolongations,  which 
hang  like  rootlets  in  the  fluids  they  are  to  absorb,  are  found  lacteal 
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tubes,  which  are  extensions  of  those  we  have  seen  in  the  peritoneum, 
and  minute  bloodvessels  also.  Extending  around  the  t4oodvessels  and 
the  lacteal  endings  are  muscular  fibers,  which,  by  contraction,  force  the 
materials  which  have  dialyzed  into  these  vessels  out  into  the  larger 
trunks.  When  the  muscles  again  relax  the  lacteals  and  bloodvessels 
expand  and  then,  as  there  are  valves  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  mate- 
rials which  have  been  squeezed  out,  they  are  again  filled  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  Such,  in  brief,  are  the  provisions  for  preparing  the 
food  for  its  entrance  into  the  body  through  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
such  are  the  modes  and  mechanisms  for  absorbing  it.  The  more  than  20 
lbs.  of  digestive  fluids  which  are  secreted  daily,  are,  of  course,  not  in 
the  alimentary  canal  at  any  one  time,  nor  do  they  pass  out  of  the  body, 
but  are  reabsorbed  into  the  circulatory  system  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
their  work. 

Study  of  the  Portal  Circulation. —  Objects  of  the  Lesson: 
To  teach  that:  i.  All  the  blood  which  is  carried  away  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal  below  the  oesophagus  passes  through  the  liver  before  it  again 
reaches  the  heart.  2.  The  object  of  this  circulation  is  to  enable  the 
liver  to  store  up  the  sugars  produced  during  digestion,  and  give  them 
out  gradually,  during  theday,  as  they  are  needed  for  the  production  of 
energy. 

The  liver,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  and  it 
has  a  very  important  ofHce  to  perform  besides  that  of  secreting  bile. 
Too  much  sugar  in  the  blood  produces  the  disease  known  as  diabetes, 
during  the  continuance  of  which  the  kidneys  remove  sugar  from  the 
body.  To  prevent  this,  the  liver  is  situated  where  all  the  sugar  pro- 
duced during  digestion  must  pass  through  it  on  its  way  to  the  heart; 
for  the  sugars  are  largely  taken  up  by  the  bloodvessels  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  these  pass  through  the  liver,  while  the  fats  are  taken  up  by  the 
lacteals  and  go  into  the  circulation  through  the  thoracic  duct.  When 
the  sugars  reach  the  liver  they  are  transformed  again  into  a  sort  of  ani- 
mal starch,  and  stored  up  in  its  tissues,  much  as  vegetable  starch  is 
stored  up  in  potatoes  and  other  plant  organs.  Gradually,  during  the 
day,  as  the  sugar  is  needed  by  the  body,  the  animal  starch  stored  up  in 
the  liver  is  again  transformed  into  sugar  and  sent  on  its  way  to  the  va- 
rious organs  which  need  it  for  food.  Starch  then,  which  has  been  taken 
i»  food  in  the  morning,  is  changed  first  into  sugar,  so  that  it  may  be 
got  out  oi  the  alimentary  canal  by  dialysis,  then  it  is  reconverted  into 
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animal  starch,  and  held  for  a  time,  and  then  retransformed  into  soluble 
sugar,  when  actually  needed  by  the  body. 

Insert  the  following — omitted  by  the  printer  —  between  **  just"  and 
''beneath"  in  loth  line  from  the  bottom,  page  502,  last  number  of  the 
Journal:  **  inside  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  sublingual,  situ- 
ated just." 

R  H.  King. 

River  Falls,  Wis. 


IN  THE  LIBRARY.— SCHOOL  INSPECTION.— VII. 

44.  At  what  stage  Pupil-teachers  should  begin  Collective  Teaching, 
—  Having  finished  the  arithmetic  lesson  of  the  fourth-year  pupil-teacher, 
or  so  much  of  it  as  he  finds  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  do  before  going 
to  the  geography  lesson,  the  inspector,  still  accompanied  by  the  principal 
teacher,  passes  on  to  the  geography  lesson  of  the  third-year  pupil- 
teacher  (see  §  20).  The  third  year  is  the  year  in  which  the  effects  of 
training  first  begin  to  be  seen  most  markedly;  in  which  the  pupil-teacher 
begins  really  to  shape ;  and  in  which  collective  lessons  can,  generally 
speaking,  first  be  given  with  any  real  effect.  The  schedule  to  the  New 
Code  which  defines  the  qualifications  to  be  required  of  pupil-teachers 
during  their  course  of  training,  does  not  define  at  what  stage  in  their 
apprenticeship  they  are  to  begin  giving  collective  lessons.  So  far  as  it 
affords  any  indication  at  all  on  this  point,  it  would  seem  rather  to  point  to 
the  pupil-teachers  not  giving  such  a  lesson  till  their  fifth  year.  This, 
however,  can  hardly  be  the  intention  of  the  schedule;  and  perhaps  the 
explanation  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  term  "collective  lesson  *'  is  there 
used  in  the  sense  of  "lesson  to  the  whole  school  "  or  to  a  division  of  the 
whole  school :  whereas,  I  have  used  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
believe  it  is  generally  used  by  teachers  and  managers  of  elementary 
schools,  viz.,  that  of  a  lesson  in  which  the  instruction  is  addressed 
broadly  to  the  whole  class,  and  is  not,  as  in  a  reading  or  writing  lesson, 
largely  individual.  My  own  practice,  when  acting  as  an  inspector,  was 
to  require  collective  lessons  in  such  subjects  as  geography^  grammar^ 
and  history,  for  the  first  time  from  pupil-tecLchers  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  I  think  that  it  is  a  good  practice,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  rule  with  inspectors. 
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45.  Inspection  of  a  Geography  Lesson, —  To  what,  then»  does  the  in- 
spector particularly  look  when  coming  to  hear  the  geography  lesson  of 
the  third- year  pupil  teacher?  He  will,  of  course,  first  of  all  notice  his 
progress  in  respect  of  the  elementary  laws  of  teaching.  Having  his 
notes  of  last  year  in  hand,  he  will  see  what  improvement  he  has  made 
in  handling  a  class;  how  far  he  has  corrected  the  fiults  which  were 
noticed  last  year;  whether  he  keeps  his  place  and  controls  the  scholars 
with  the  eye,  or  moves  up  and  down,  or  to  them,  or  has  any  other  of 
the  gross  faults  which  I  have  mentioned  in  speaking  of  candidates  and 
pupil  teachers  of  the  first  two  years  (see  §§  18. 21).  Next  be  will  notice 
whether  the  lesson  has  been  carefully  prepared)  and  whether  the  pupil* 
teacher  has  the  power  in  a  fair  degree  of  attending  properly  to  his  class 
and  keeping  the  scholars  active,  stimulating  them,  rousing  them  when 
weary,  quieting  them  when  boisterous  and  disorderly,  and  distributing 
work  evenly  among  them ;  and  all  this  while  keeping  the  thread  of  his 
lesson  in  hand,  not  forgetting  the  sequence  of  its  parts,  and  not  dwelling 
too  long  on  the  comparatively  unimportant  parts,  or  hurrying  too 
quickly  over  the  important  parts.  He  will,  of  course,  observe  whether 
he  has  improved  at  all  in  his  diction  since  last  year,  or  his  first  year; 
whether  he  speaks  in  an  indistinct  or  hurried  way,  or  uses  any  vulgarisms, 
or  is  at  all  undignified  or  trifling.  When  he  is  satisfied,  .which  he  will 
be  in  a  very  few  minutes,  on  these  rudimentary  matters,  he  will  pass  on 
to  consider  the  special  value  of  the  lesson,  as  a  lesson  in  geography. 
And  just  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  clear  notions  of  what  is  gram- 
mar as  taught  in  our  elementary  schools,  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge 
properly  a  lesson  in  grammar,  so  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  clear  notion 
of  what  is  geography  as  taught  in  our  elementary  schools,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  form  a  good  judgment  of  a  geography  lesson. 

46.  Divisions  of  the  Subject. —  There  are  two  distinct  subjects  taught 
in  schocjls  under  the  name  of  geography.  One  is  the  study  of  those 
conditions  of  the  earth  which  are  due  to  nature — its  shape  and  motions, 
its  position  in  the  solar  system,  and  its  relations,  to  the  sun,  moon,  and 
other  members  of  that  system;  its  climate,  and  principal  atmospheric,  and 
othersuperficial  changes  and  conditions;  the  phenomena  of  its  surface, 
such  as  seas,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  other  natural  divisions 
and  formations  of  land  and  water;  and  the  like — which  is  called 
physical  geography.  The  other  is  the  study  of  those  conditions 
of  the  earth  which  are  due  to  its  inhabitant  man — the  division  of  its 
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surface  into  countries ;  and  the  subdivisions  of  these  countries ;  the  com- 
mercial and  political  relations  of  these  countries  to  one  another ;  the 
localities  where  men  are  most  aggfregated,  and  the  social  reasons  of  such 
Aglgregations ;  the  seats  of  government,  industry,  learning,  and  educa- 
tion; the  courses  and  lines  of  operation  of  commerce;  and  the  relative 
progress  of  the  inhabitants  of  diflferent  parts  of  the  worid  in  what  we 
call  civilization  —  which  is  called  political  geography. 

Physical  geography  comes  first  of  the  two,  as  a  study  for  childten,  not 
only  because  it  is  more  adapted  to  youthful  minds,  is  less  statistical,  cul- 
tivates thought  and  reflection  more,  opens  the  mind  more,  and  (as  an 
instrument  of  education)  is  less  apt  to  degenerate  into  mere  cram ;  but 
also  because  it  is  impossible  to  study  political  geography  without  some 
knowledge  of  physical  geography.  Children  ought  not  to  be  taught 
political  geography  at  all,  until  they  have  at  least  a  fair  grasp  of  the 
rudiments  of  physical  geography,  nor  to  be  taught  the  political  geogra- 
phy of  a  country  or  county,  until  they  have  a  good  knowledge  of  its 
physical  geography. 

In  going,  therefore,  to  inspect  this  lesson  in  geography,  the  inspec- 
tor will  look  carefully  at  the  notes  handed  to  him  by  the  pupil -teacher 
to  see  whether  it  would  appear  that  the  teacher  has  a  clear  ap- 
preciation of  the  difference  between  these  two  branches  of  geog- 
raphy, and  whether  the  lesson  deals  with  one  or  both  of  these 
branches ;  if  both,  in  what  proportions  or  relations ;  if  one,  whether  that 
one  is  physical  or  political  geography.  If,  on  looking  at  the  notes,  he 
feels  any  doubt  about  this,  he  will,  in  the  interval  before  mentioned  (see 
§  25),  put  a  question  or  two  to  the  pupil-teacher,  to  ascertain  whether 
he  has  realized  how  different  the  two  branches  are,  how  differendy  they 
require  to  be  handled,  and  what  a  different  state  of  preparation  they  re- 
quire in  the  scholars.  If  he  sees  that  the  lesson  is  wholly  or  mainly  on 
political  geography,  he  will  inquire  how  far  the  children  are  fitted  for 
such  a  lesson  by  their  previous  instruction  in  physical  geography.  And, 
if  he  is  not  satisfied  on  these  points,  he  will,  in  a  subsequent  conversa- 
tion with  the  principal  teacher,  point  out  the  importance  of  making 
political  geography  wait  upon  physical,  and  will  insist  on  the  relative 
position,  in  a  school  course,  of  these  two  branches  of  geography  being 
better  observed. 

47.  Importance  of  Home  PreparcUion, —  The  next  question  which  he 
will  consider  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
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teaching  of  geography,  but  also  to  that  of  history,  and  to  a  certain 
though  less  degree,  in  the  teaching  also  of  grammar,  in  our  elementary 
schools.  This  question  is,  what  preparation  are  the  children  expected 
to  have  made  for  this  lesson  by  means  of  home  workf  All  the  mere  dry 
matters  of  fact  which  are  required  to  be  acquired  by  the  children  in  a 
geography  or  history  lesson,  should  be  so  acquired  by  them  out  of 
school,  in  readiness  for  the  lesson.  Except  the  youngest  children  who 
cannot  be  trusted  with  books  out  of  school,  or  who  cannot  read 
easily  enough  to  study  such  books,  every  child  should  have  a 
little  rudimentary  book  of  geography,  with  coloured  maps,  a  little 
rudimentary  book  of  history  with  dates,  and  a  litde  rudimentary  book 
of  English  grammar,  with  analysis  ot  sentences,  from  which  it  should 
be  expected  to  prepare  its  home  lessons ;  and  those  very  young  or  very 
neglected  and  ignorant  children  to  whom  it  would  be  useless  to  assign 
home  lessons  should  have  less  time  allotted  to  them  in  school  for  direct 
instruction,  and  should  be  gradually  trained  to  give  such  spare  part  of 
the  school  time  to  preparation.  It  is  a  deplorable  waste  of  teaching 
power,  and  is  ruinous  both  to  teachers  and  taught,  to  let  the  teacher's 
time  and  vigour  be  spent  in  telling  the  children  mere  rudimentary  facts 
which  they  can  gain  from  a  penny  text-book.  In  this  important  matter, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  marks  and  place- taking  (see  §  16),  our  elementary 
schools  will  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from  our  secondary  schools.  No 
master  at  Rugby  or  Marlborough  would  think  of  wasting  his  time,  de- 
grading his  teaching,  and  indulging  his  scholars  in  neglect  and  idleness, 
by  occupying  his  lesson  on  geography  or  history  with  telling  them 
things  which  they  can  and  should  learn  from  an  ordinary  and  accessible 
text-book.  There  the  scholars  are  expected  to  get  up  those  mere  ele- 
ments out  of  school,  or  in  special  hours  of  preparation ;  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  master  is  one  which  pre- supposes  in  his  scholars  an  acquaint- 
ance with  such  rudiments;  it  is  to  test,  illustrate,  amplify,  and  give 
interest  to  such  pre-supposed  rudimentary  knowledge.  With  every 
allowance  for  the  difference  between  a  boarding-school  and  a  day-school, 
and  between  the  domestic  circumstances  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor, 
this  is  what  our  elementary  schools  should  likewise  aim  at.  They  should 
do  so  for  the  sake  of  the  teacher ;  because,  if  his  powers  are  lowered 
down  to  the  mere  delivery  of  these  dry  facts,  he  will  have  no  stimulus 
to  read  and  improve  himself  for  his  scholars ;  and  no  chance  of  throw- 
ing over  their  work  the  charm  of  his  superior  knowledge,  or  of  his 
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genius.  They  should  do  so  for  the  sake  of  the  scholars ;  because,  \\ 
they  are  never  practised  in  learning  by  themselves  they  will  never  learn 
well  at  all ;  and  because  their  time  is  wasted  and  their  golden  oppor- 
tunities are  squandered,  when  the  powers  of  their  teachers  are  not  fully 
called  forth  and  displayed  for  their  benefit.  And  they  should  do  so  for 
the  sake  of  the  parents ;  because  nothing  will  carry  the  civilizing  in- 
fluence of  the  school  more  universally  into  the  houses  of  parents,  into 
our  alleys .  and  street  doors,  than  this  requirement  of  home  lessons. 
Day  schools,  with  their  home  preparation  and  their  place- taking  at 
school,  have  been  the  two  key-notes  of  the  great  and  ancient  Scottish 
system  of  popular  education ;  and  in  the  hands  of  able  and  zealous 
managers,  and  faithful  and  judicious  teachers,  these  two  principles  might 
be  made  to  play  a.  great  part  in  the  cause  of  popular  education 
in  England.  The  importance  of  this  home- preparation  is  greater  in 
geography  and  history  than  in  any  other  subjects ;  and  the  inspector 
will,  therefore,  if  he  does  not  find  it  specified  in  the  notes  which  the 
pupil-teacher  puts  into  his  hands,  lose  no  time  in  inquiring,  **  What  did 
you  require  them  to  prepare  for  this  lesson?"  And  if  he  finds  that  no 
preparation  has  been  expected,  or  that  the  teacher  is  wasting  his  own 
time  and  that  of  the  class  in  telling  them  things  which  they  either  have, 
or  ought  to  have,  prepared,  he  will  speak  seriously  with  the  principal 
teacher,  after  the  inspection,  on  that  matter  also. 

48.  Use  of  Blank  Maps. —  As  a  part  of  this  question  of  home  pre- 
paration in  geography,  the  inspector  will  look  carefully  to  see  whether 
the  school  is  well  furnished  with  blank  maps.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
rate the  importance  of  these  appliances  in  an  elementary  school.  In  a 
school  in  which  the  geography  teaching  was  really  well  done,  fiill  maps 
would  seldom  be  used,  except  in  history  and  reading  lessons,  and  when- 
ever a  reference  was  required  to  be  made.  The  children,  or  all  those 
at  any  rate  in  the  upper  half  of  the  school,  would  be  expected  to  get 
up  their  full  maps  out  of  school,  and  would  be  tested  in  this  knowledge 
by  means  of  the  blank  maps  in  the  school.  It  is  an  excuse  sometimes 
made  for  want  of  such  maps,  that  the  teachers  are  expected  to  draw 
their  own  blank  maps,  for  purposes  of  instruction,  on  the  black  board. 
This  excuse  ought  not  to  be  accepted.  It  is  very  right  and  proper  that 
pupil- teachers  should  be  able  to  draw  maps,  or  detached  parts  of  maps, 
on  the  black  board,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  &c. ;  but  it  is  an  undue 
waste  of  the  pupil -teacher's  time  to  require  him  to  draw  on  the  board 
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every  map,  from  which  he  is  to  give  a  lesson  in  geography,  with  all  the 
details  which  must  be  required  for  such  a  lesson;  and  it  will  be  found, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  any  active  and  inquisitive  manager,  that,  where 
the  only  blank  maps  available  are  those  which  are  drawn  by  the  teach- 
ers, more  lessons  in  geography  are  given  without  than  with  a  blank* 
map.  I  have  seen  in  the  course  of  my  experience  as  an  inspector,  and 
of  the  inquiries  which  I  conducted  into  secondary  education  for  Lord 
Taunton's  Commission,  every  degree  "of  absurdity  result  from  giving 
geography  lessons  without  the  use  of  blank  maps.  The  worst  absurd- 
ity is  that  which  I  have  witnessed  in  some  girls'  school,  both  secondary 
and  elementary,  where  the  teacher  sat  before  the  class  with  a  large  map 
of  England,  hung  up  on  an  easel,  and  asked  the  class  questions  to  which 
they  could  see  the  answers  in  print  before  their  eyes.  The  teacher  her- 
self, wholly  unprepared  for  her  lesson,  and  profoundly  ignorant,  would 
nervously  scrutinize  the  map  between  each  question,  and  then,  after  an 
oppressive  interval,  she  would  point  to  a  spot  on  it,  in  the  bottom  left- 
hand  comer,  and  ask  **  What  is  that?  '*  The  eyes  of  the  front  row  of 
girls  following  the  pointer  saw  the  word  **  Start"  in  a  fine  bold  print, 
and  their  voices  repeating  it,  were  caught  up  in  parrot  chorus,  by  the 
whole  class.  And  this  was  believed  to  be  a  *' lesson  in  geography."  A 
less  degree  of  the  same  absurdity  is  still,  I  fear,  common  in  many 
schools.  A  child  is  selected  to  point  out  a  place  on  the  map,  and  is 
called  out  in  front  to  do  it.  With  much  labour  it  disentangles  itself  from 
the  back  benches,  the  whole  class  watching  while  it  comes  round  to  the 
front.  The  pointer  is  placed  in  its  hand,  and  it  stands  before  the  map 
searching  for  the  required  name.  Perhaps  it  succeeds  in  finding  it. 
Perhaps  not.  But  whether  it  succeeds  or  fails,  the  process  is  equally 
uninstructive.  The  use  of  blank  maps  in  a  school  will  at  any  rate  make 
such  mistakes  as  this  on  the  part  of  teachers  impossible.  And,  as  I 
have  said,  no  school  ought  to  be  without  a  good  supply  of  them.  Every 
school  ought  also  to  have  a  good  terrestrial  and  a  good  celestial  globe. 
Frequent  reference  to  the  former,  and  an  occasional  lesson  to  the  older 
children  on  the  latter,  are  most  important  as  a  means  of  making  the 
instructioti  in  geography  really  cultivating  and  intelligent. 

49.  Geography  to  be  taught  with  History, — Lessons  in  Political 
Geography  ought  to  be  connected  with  History,  and  illustrated  as  much 
as  possible  by  Anecdote,  The  great  danger  of  this  branch  of  geography 
is  its  tendency  to  degenerate  into  mere  lifeless,  thoughtless  cram,  or  a 
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mere  repertory  and  catechism  of  unmeaning  names.  It  is  for  example 
very  difficult  to  make  English  children  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
political  geography  of  Ireland.  ^  But  let  the  teacher  who  is  to  teacii  the 
geography  of  Ireland,  read  for  this  purpose  such  works  as  the  account 
<rf  the  Irish  campaign  in  the  secound  volume  of  Oliver  Cnmaveirs 
Letters  and  Speeches^  by  Mr.  Carlyle.  Let  him  master  the  spirit  and 
main  outlines  of  the  story,  and  then  let  him  teach  the  political  geogra- 
phy of  Ireland  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  story  which  he  tells  the  chil- 
dren. So  with  the  geograpphy  of  any  other  country.  The  teacher 
should  endeavour  to  connect  his  teaching  of  it  with  matters  of  human 
and  patriotic  interest.  India  should  be  taught  by  reference  to  su<A 
stirring  events  as  the  life  of  Lord  Clive  and  the  Sepoy  Mutiny;  Spain 
by  reference  to  the  Peninsular  War;  Australia  by  unfolding  the  story  of 
its  gradual  settlement  and  colonization;  and  all  parts  of  England  by  re- 
ference to  English  history.  In  teaching  the  children  the  geograghy  of 
the  county  in  which  they  live,  and  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  the 
teacher  should  try  to  have  access  to  a  county  history.  Even  if  he  can- 
not procure  a  good  county  history,  he  can  probably  extort  from  his 
managing  committee  the  purchase  of  a  Murray's  guide-book  to  the 
county,  or  at  the  worst,  get  the  gift  of  a  cast-off  Post  Office  Direct- 
ory. Anything  that  will  help  him  and  his  staff  to  avoid  mere  statistics 
in  their  geography  lessons,  to  disentangle  the  important  from  the  un- 
important details,  and  to  throw  a  colour  of  human  interest  over  the 
whole  work,  should  be  caught  at  and  utilized.  Some  day,  perhaps,  we 
may  have  a  good  series  of  school  books  of  reference,  and  every  school 
will  have  its  teachers'  library  of  such  books.  Meantime  it  is  the  teach- 
er's duty  to  search  es^erly  for  such  materials  as  he  can  get,  and  to  use 
them  with  ingenuity;  and  it  is  the  inspector's  duty  to  encourage  such 
resource,  to  help  the  less  ingenious  or  baffled  teacher,  by  suggesting  to 
him  new  ways  and  means  to  utilize  the  third  best,  where  the  first  and 
second  best  cannot  be  attained.  Both  inspector  and  teacher  should 
make  the  most  of  their  materials,  remembering  always  that  it  is  the  bad 
workman  who  blames  his  tools.  Meantime  as  a  small  but  practical  sug* 
gestion,  let  me  recommend  every  teacher,  who  has  not  already  got  it, 
to  get  Hughes's  Geography  of  British  History,  and  see  whether  the 
use  of  such  a  book  as  that  does  not  throw  a  new  life  into  the  geography 
lesson,  both  for  teachers  and  scholars. 

50.  Summary  of  Points  in  a  Geography  Lesson,     To  sum  up.     The 
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fbllowing  are  briefly  the  kind  of  points  which  the  inspector  will  bear  in 
mind  when  inspecting  a  lesson  in  geography:  — 

(i.)  Is  it  a  lesson  on  physical  or  political  geography,  or  both?  If 
both,  in  what  respective  proportion? 

(2.)  What  preparation  has  been  made  for  it  by  the  scholars?  Are 
they  supplied  with  the  means  of  home  preparation  for  their  collective 
lessons,  required  to  use  them  ?. 

(3.)  What  preparation  has  been  made  for  it  by  the  teacher?  If  it  is 
a  lesson  on  political  geography,  what  has  he  sought  out  or  read  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  his  lesson  ? 

(4.)  Does  he  use  the  black  board  and  a  blank  map  ? 

51.  Inspection  of  Singing, —  I  have  now  followed  the  inspector  in 
the  course  of  his  inspection  of  the  boys*  school  to  the  close  of  morning 
school,  when  the  time  has  arrived  for  him  to  hear  the  singing  of  the 
school  and  watch  the  dismissal  (see  §  20).  If  the  inspector  is  not 
musical,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  has  not  been  so  endowed  by  nature  and  so 
trained  as  to  be  able  to  judge  whether  children  sing  in  time  and  in  tune, 
taking  breath  and  delivering  the  voice  properly,  giving  the  right  value 
to  notes,  and  the  right  musical  pronunciation  to  works,  and  keeping 
their  parts  honestly  and  yet  concordantly  in  harmonies;  unless,  in  short, 
he  is  at  least  so  much  of  a  musician,  as  to  have  a  true  ear,  and  to  have 
learnt  singing,  he  will  not  propose  to  inspect  the  singing  of  the  school. 
A  teacher  who  is  musical  will  find  out  very  speedily  whether  the  in- 
spector has  or  has  not  the  requisite  musical  endowments.  The  older 
children  will  perceive  it,  and  the  effect  will  be  injurious.  To  sit  and 
listen  to  school  singing  and  to  make  no  remark  upon  it,  or  remarks 
which  show  want  of  musical  discrimination,  is  worse  than  useless  ;  it  is 
a  waste  of  the  inspector's  time,  and  a  lessening  of  his  authority.  No 
inspector  ought  to  inspect  in  a  subject  in  which  he  has  not  thought 
more,  and  does  not  know  and  feel  more  than  those  whom  he  inspects. 
An  inspector,  therefore,  who  is  not  qualified  to  judge  of  the  school 
singing  will  not  waste  his  valuable  time  by  listening  to  it.  But  every 
inspector  can,  if  he  chooses,  do  something  for  the  cultivation  of  music 
in  our  schools,  which  will  be  much  more  valuable  than  **  hearing  school 
singing/'  He  can,  if  he  does  not  already  possess  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge, learn  a  grammar  of  music,  the  rudiments  of  the  science;  and 
when  he  is  asked  by  a  teacher  to  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  scholars, 
he  can  rejidy,  *'  No.     But  I  will  ask  a  few  questions  in  music."     In  nine 
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schools  out  of  ten,  I  fear,  in  England  (though  not  perhaps  in  Wales), 
this  reply  will  cause  dismay.  The  teacher  will  answer  that  his  scholars 
sing  only  by  ear.  And  if  an  unmusical  inspector  can  use  his  influence 
to  stop  this  unsatisfactory  practice,  and  to  introduce  the  proper  and 
only  really  satisfactory  way  of  teaching  singing  into  a  school,  he  will, 
in  my  opinion,  however  naturally  unmusical,  have  done  almost  as  much 
to  advance  the  knowledge  and  culture  of  music  in  England,  as  he  could 
have  done  under  present  circumstances  if  he  were  himself  a  musician. 
What  we  want  at  present  in  our  elementary  schools  is  not  so  mv^h  sing- 
ing by  ear,  as  the  power  of  reading  music  and  some  acquaintance  with 
musical  science.  And  this  every  inspector  who  will  take  a  little  trouble, 
can  qualify  himself  to  encourage  and  enforce. 

52.  Close  0/ the  Morning  School. —  If  the  inspector  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  watching  a  change  during  the  course  of  the  morning's 
inspection,  he  will  make  a  point  of  carefully  watching  the  dismissal  at 
the  close  of  the  morning's  school.  And,  when  that  is  over,  if  he  has 
any  reason  to  think  that  he  will  be  hurried  at  the  close  of  the  day's  in- 
spection, he  will  take  that  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  pupil-teachers 
and  principal  teacher,  on  the  work  which  the  pupil-teachers  have  done 
in  the  examination,  on  their  teaching,  and  on  the  impressions  which  his 
inspection  has,  so  far,  made  on  his  mind.  But  it  will  be  much  better, 
of  course,  that  he  should  do  this  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when  his  knowl- 
edge will  be  more  complete;  and  I  will  therefore  defer  treating  of  this 
part  of  the  subject,  till  I  come  to  the  close  of  the  day.  An  interval  of 
at  the  very  least  an  hour  is  desirable  after  such  a  morning's  work  as 
that  I  have  described,  both  for  the  inpector  and  the  school.  And  the 
inspector  who  intends  to  do  a  good  afternoon's  work,  will  not,  if  he  can 
help  it,  allow  it  to  be  shortened. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Q.  Does  the  law  require  school  districts  to  build  and  maintain  a 
division  fence  between  the  side  owned  by  the  district  and  adjoining 
land  occupied  for  farming  purposes  ? 

A.     There  is  no  special  law  relating  to  this  matter.     The  school  dis- 
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trict  occupies  the  same  position  that  any  other  owner  of  the  site  would 
occupy,  and  must  build  and  maintain  one  half  of  division  fences  with 
adjoining  owners,  unless  by  terms  of  deed  special  liability  to  build  and 
maintain  all  of  division  fences  is  assumed  by  the  district. 

Q.  May  a  person  owning  property  and  paying  taxes  in  a  school  dis- 
trict in  which  he  does  not  reside  send  his  children  to  the  public  school 
in  that  district? 

A.  No,  unless  the  district  at  the  annual  meeting  authorizes  the  board 
to  admit  such  children  to  the  school.  Persons  can  claim  rights  only  in 
the  public  school  of  the  district  wherein  they  reside.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion constandy  recurring.  Two  conditions,  and  two  only,  are  required 
for  attending  the  public  school  anywhere,  viz. :  legal  school  age  (between 
four  and  twenty  years),  and  residence  in  the  district.  Tax-paying  is 
not  a  condition,  anywhere. 

Q.  When  a  town  board  of  supervisors  neglects  or  refuses  to  act 
upon  a  petition  for  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  school  districts  wholly 
within  the  town,  what  remedy  have  the  petitioners  ?  Can  they  appeal 
to  the  state  superintendent  ? 

A.  No  remedy  appears  to  be  provided  in  such  cases.  No  appeal 
can  be  taken  because  the  matter  is  pending  and  undecided.  Action 
upon  the  petition  is  deferred,  and  the  matter  may  be  called  up  and  de- 
termined at  any  time. 

Q.  Can  a  school  district  at  a  special  meeting  authorize  a  person  to 
use  the  school  house  evenings  for  a  singing  school  ? 

A.  No.  Such  votes  are  advisory  only.  The  law  vests  the  case  and 
custody  of  the  school  house  in  the  district  board,  makes  the  members 
personally  liable  for  damages  to  the  same  when  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  the  public  school,  and  prescribes  the  means  to  be  taken  by 
persons  desiring  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  school  house.  Entrance  to  or 
occupancy  of  the  school  house  without  consent  of  the  district  board  is 
a  trespass. 

Q.  The  law  provides  that  the  day  of  general  election  in  each  year 
shall  be  a  legal  holiday.  How,  if  at  all,  does  the  abolition  of  annual 
elections  affect  that  provision  ? 

A.  In  this  way.  Whenever  a  general  election  occurs  in  November, 
that  day  is  a  legal  holiday.  This  occurs  once  in  two  years  now.  It 
does  not  occur  this  year. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCI- 
ATION,  TO  BE  HELD  IN  THE  CAPITOL  BUILDING,  MADI- 
SON, DECEMBER  27,  28  AND  29,  1887. 

Tuesday,  December  27,  8  P.  M. 

Lecture — "The  Value  of  Music  as  an  Educational  Factor." 

.   .   .  H.  E.  Holt,  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wednesday,  December  28,  g  A.  M, 

1.  Business. 

2.  Report  of  Committee  on  "  Elimination  of  Unprofitable  Work  from  the  Cur- 

riculum of  Graded  Schools."     Principal  A.  R.  Sprague,  Chairman. 

3.  Discussion — Led  by  Prof.  S.  Y.  Gillan,  and  Miss  Ellen  C.  Jones. 

4.  Report  of  Committee  on  ''Wisconsin  Educational  Exhibit  at  Chicago.*'    Dr. 

J.  W.  Steams,  Chairman. 

5.  Paper — "  The  Character  of  Mathematical  Instruction  in  our  Common  and 

Secondary  Schools" Prof.  T.  A.  Smith,  Beloit  College. 

Wednesday,  2  P.  M, 

X.  Address — "Some  Lines  of  Progress  in  Our  Educational  Work"  .... 

Hon.  Jesse  B.  Thayer,  State  Sup't, 

2.  Discussion  -(a)  The  Relations  of  the  University  to  the  High  Schools.    Led 
by  Principal  W.  G.  Clough. 

(b)  "The  Institute  Problem."    Led  by  Prof.  H.  D.  Maxson,  and  Hon.  W. 
H.  Chandler. 

Wednesday,  8  P.  M, 

Grading  the  Country  Schools. — (i.)   Paper — "The  Experience  of  one 

County  Superintendent" Supt.  Betsey  M.  Clapp. 

(2.)  Paper — "Course  of  Study  in  Common  Schools"  .   .  Prof.  L.  D.  Harvey. 

(3.)  Address — "  Grading  Rural  Schools  in  Illinois  " 

John  Trainer,  Dacatur,  III. 

(4.)  General  Discussion. 

Thursday,  December  2g,  g  A,  M, 

1.  Reports  of  Committees. 

2.  "  The  Wisconsin  Summer  School  of  Science." 

(a)  "  What  Can  It  Do  for  the  High  Schools  "  .  .   .   .  Principal  A.  W.  Smith. 

{b)  "Its  Future  Outlook" ,   .  Prof.  E.  A.  Birge. 

{c)  Discussion. 

3.  Report  of  Committee  on  "  Legal  School  Age."     Dr.  J.  W.  Steams,  Chair- 

man. 

4.  General  Business. 
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HOTEL  RATES. 

The  Park  Hotel  will  entertain  members  at  $2. 50  per  day;  or  $2.00  with 
two  in  a  room.     Fires  extra. 

The  Capital  House  will  entertain  members  at  $1.75  per  day. 

RAILWAY  RATES. 

All  persons  attending  the  meeting  must  buy  full-fare  tickets  for  the 
going  passage,  and  take  a  *  *  certificate ' '  from  the  agent  selling. 

At  stations  on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  and  Mil 
&  No.  Ry. ,  tickets  should  be  bought  to  Madison, 

At  stations  on  the  Wis.  Cen.  Ry.,  G.  B..  W.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  C,  B. 
&  N.  R.  R.,  and  M.  S.,  St.  M.  &  A.  Ry.,  tickets  will  be  sold,  going, 
to  junction  points  with  lines  touching  Madison. 

In  all  purchases  of  tickets  goings  the  purchaser  should  demand  a 
*  *  certificate  '*  in  order  to  insure  reduced  fare  returning.  The  certificates 
will  be  endorsed  at  Madison  by  the  W.  T.  A.  as  orders  for  sale  of  re- 
turn tickets. 
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Racine. 

Milwaukee. 

Fehlandt,  H.  F., 

Oshkosh. 
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8. 
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New  Holstein. 

South  Kaukauna. 

Chicago. 

Oshkosh. 

Berlin. 

Sharon. 

Sharon. 

Chicago. 
.,  Chicago. 

Pewaukee. 

Wauwatosa. 

Manitowoc. 

Wauwatosa. 
.,  Waukesha. 

Chicago. 

Berlin. 
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Racine. 
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Milwaukee. 
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Watertown. 
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Milton. 
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Oshkosh. 
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Milwaukee. 

Appleton. 

Racine. 
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Watertown. 

Jefferson . 

Whitewater. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Grinding  teachers  is  not  now  extensively  practised  in  our  larger  cities.  It 
has  descended  to  those  of  fourth  and  fifth  ranks.  In  some  of  these  there  still 
linger  the  old,  red-tape,  round-about  processes  of  administration  and  manage- 
ment, which  seem  to  be  devised  to  waste  the  vitality  of  teachers  over  formali- 
ties. To  be  explicit,  one  of  these  is  the  daily  marking  system,  with  its  averages, 
and  averages  of  averages,  and  reports,  and  so  on.  It  effectually  kills  out  true 
teaching.  Who  can  vitalize  a  whole  class,  adapt  his  work  to  each  one,  keep  up 
a  play  of  questions  and  answers  like  forked  lightning,  if  he  is  required  to  give 
to  each  pupil  who  is  hit  a  fair  per  cent,  for  his  answer  ?  The  whole  recitation 
is  perverted  by  such  a  process.  The  class  ought  to  think,  not  to  parrot;  they 
should  be  taught  by  their  errors,  not  punished  for  them;  the  teacher  should 
teach  not  mark.  He  is  not  a  Rhadamanthus  but  a  teacher.  And  all  the  aver- 
aging and  averaging —  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  Only  a  device  to  stultify  pupils 
and  kill  teachers.  It  is  not  necessary;  it  is  not  useful;  it  is  thoroughly  perni- 
cious. Another  of  these  grinding  formalities  is  correcting  exercises.  Exercises 
must  be  prepared  in  school,  and  they  ought  beyond  question  to  be  so  used  that 
the  pupil  may  get  from  them  discipline  in  accuracy.  Correcting  them  and  re- 
turning them  to  him  does  not  secure  this.  He  has  no  use  for  the  stale,  marked- 
up  exercise.  Correct  it  when  it  is  fresh  and  has  an  interest,  and  by  getting  him 
to  think  about  it,  and  correct  it  himself,  and  thus  to  become  critical — this  is  the 
object  of  the  exercise.  We  ought  to  correct  not  the  exercise  but  the  boy,  and 
this  not  by  a  black  or  red  mark  but  by  forming  a  desire  and  a  habit.    What  a 
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lamentable  waste  of  energy  to  be  thus  **  barking  up  the  wrong  tree ! "  Cease 
working  over  papers  and  work  over  the  pupils.  Still  another  grind  is  that 
of  examination  papers.  These  must  be,  but  not  every  week  nor  every  month. 
Nor  is  the  good  of  them  the  ranking.  Why  will  school  officers  pervert  them  ? 
Result  of  reading  the  examinations  is — marks;  result  of  marks  is — reports;  re- 
sult of  reports  is —  ?  An  examination  is  a  teaching  exercise;  it  should  teach 
the  pupil  what  his  weaknesses  are  and  spur  him  up  to  overcome  them;  it  should 
teach  the  instructor  what  needs  to  be  done  for  the  pupil.  Have  fewer  examin- 
ations and  make  them  more  useful.  They  are  not  to  kill  teachers  with,  nor  to 
mark  boys  by,  but  to  be  helpful  to  both.  Co-operation — secure  that  in  correct- 
ing examinations  and  you  will  secure  their  benefit.  Do  not  grind  teachers. 
Their  business  is  to  teach,  and  for  this  they  need  all  their  vitality. 

Wb  are  gaining  in  directness  in  school  work.  To  discern  the  main  end  and 
make  for  it  with  as  little  delay  and  waste  of  strength  as  possible  is  the  secret  of 
economy.  Now  there  can  be  no  question  that  one  of  the  main  ends  of  teach- 
ing is  to  bring  young  persons  as  speedily  as  possible  under  the  inspiring  influ- 
ence of  great  minds.  To  get  into  the  presence  of  the  master — that  is  for  most 
of  us  the  chief  object;  because  we  shall  derive  from  him  not  only  the  incidental 
drill  in  formal  elements  which  all  young  persons  need,  but  also  that  quickening 
of  spirit,  that  deepening  of  insight,  that  elevation  of  taste  and  purpose  which  is 
rightly  formative  all  around.  That  is  why  the  introduction  of  classics  as  read- 
ing into  the  schools  in  place  of  so  much  droning  over  the  reading  book  is  so 
hopeful  a  sign  of  progress.  We  have  spent  too  much  time  in  getting  ready — 
so  much  that  we  have  missed  the  opportunity  to  turn  the  readiness  to  account. 
But  the  art  of  reading  may  be  best  acquired  by  using  to  the  most  advantage  the 
measure  of  skill  already  possessed.  Reading  is  but  a  means,  and  the  sooner  the 
pupil  is  put  upon  using  it  for  its  right  ends  the  more  rapidly  will  he  progress. 
Proper  supplementary  books  the  pupil  will  read  in  order  to  get  something  out 
of  them,  while  he  learns  the  task  from  the  reading  book  too  often  only  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  teacher.  The  classics  of  our  literature  which  children  can 
read  and  enjoy  ought  lo  be  placed  before  them  early  in  life,  that  the  strong  de- 
lights of  this  first  intercourse  with  books  may  bind  them  lastingly  to  that  which 
is  best.  Experience  is  rapidly  demonstrating  that  in  the  time  usually  given 
wholly  to  the  school  reader  a  considerable  knowledge  of  good  literature,  of  his- 
tory and  of  travel  may  be  acquired,  not  only  without  additional  effort,  but  with 
greater  ease  and  delight.  We  have  only  to  go  as  directly  as  possible  to  the 
main  end  in  order  to  make  our  processes  both  more  attractive  and  more  pro- 
ductive. 

Montaigne  pithily  says:  "  Like  birds  who  fly  abroad  to  forage  for  grain  and 
bring  it  home  in  their  beaks  without  tasting  it  themselves,  so  our  pedants  go 
picking  knowledge  here  and  there  out  of  several  authors,  and  hold  it  at  their 
tongue's  end  only  to  spit  it  out  and  distribute  it  amongst  their  pupils."  Pedant 
obviously  stands  here  in  its  original  and  now  obsolete  sense  teacher,  as  we  find 
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it,  for  example,  in  Shakespeare.  On  realizing  this  one  is  almost  forced  to  ask 
whether  this  passage  does  not  show  how  the  word  came  to  have  its  modem 
meaning.  Is  it  true  to  any  extent  that  teachers  learn  in  order  to  teach  and  not 
in  order  to  know  ?  The  very  essence  of  pedantry  lies  in  this.  The  pedant 
loads  up  his  mind  only  to  unload  it  again,  and  makes  seeming  to  know  take  the 
place  of  knowledge.  He  is  always  learning  and  yet  not  coming  to  know  any- 
thing. A  real  scholar  makes  his  acquisitions  part  of  himself,  and  speaks  or 
teaches  from  his  own  mind.  He  teaches  things  and  subjects,  not  text-books, 
and  speaks  what  he  sees  for  himself  and  therefore  knows,  not  what  he  has  re- 
membered from  some  authority.  But  Montaigne's  birds  have  deteriorated. 
They  have  given  rise  to  successors  worse  than  themselves.  These  successors 
no  longer  think  it  necessary  to  "pick  knowledge  out  of  several  authors;"  they 
can  get  all  they  need  out  of  one.  Neither  do  they  "bring  it  in  their  beak;*' 
they  can  bring  it  in  their  book.  What  have  they  to  do  then  ?  In  many  cases 
only  to  read  a  printed  question  and  ascertain  that  the  unfortunate  birdling  can 
match  it  with  the  appropriate  bit  of  the  text.  We  had  thought  this  sort  of 
teaching  dead,  or  banished  to  remote  country  districts,  but  it  was  our  misfortune 
not  long  since  to  hear  a  high  school  recitation  in  English  Literature  in  which 
the  teacher  did  just  this  and  nothing  more;  and  because  the  supply  of  scraps 
did  not  reach  to  the  end  of  the  hour  the  "  matching  '*  was  begun  over  again  from 
the  beginning !  How  often  the  teaching  of  geography  and  history  amounts  to 
just  this  *'  matching  "  exercise  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  number  of  text-books 
issued  specially  prepared  for  it.  Not  an  inconsiderable  number  have  questions 
and  answers  sandwiched  in  together,  others  have  the  text  hashed  up  into  quot- 
able sentences  each  provided  with  a  full-faced  catch  word,  and  many  more  pro- 
vide accurately  adjusted  questions  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Similar  in  plan 
are  many  popular  text-books  on  science — notably  on  physiology.  We  are 
therefore  forced  to  believe  that  what  is  called  teaching  is  still  far  too  often  this 
stupid  game  of  "matching.'*  But  Montaigne's  birds,  of  either  sort,  are  not 
wanted  in  the  school  room.  Teachers'  examinations  ought  to  be  so  conducted 
as  to  put  the  whole  flock  of  them  to  the  woods. 

An  interesting  and  significant  educational  development  is  taking  place  in  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  some  other  western  states.  It  is  the  direct  out- 
come of  the  State  Universities,  and  may  be  properly  cited  as  another  proof  of 
the  importance  of  the  higher  institutions  to  the  growth  of  universal  elementary 
education.  These  State  Universities  naturally  look  to  the  public  high  schools  as 
their  feeders,  and  accordingly  seek  to  establish  a  good  understanding  with  them, 
and  relations  of  mutual  helpfulness.  As  a  result  the  system  of  accredited  high 
schools  has  grown  up,  under  which  the  State  University  agrees  to  receive  with- 
out examination  the  graduates  of  such  high  schools  as  have  been  inspected  and 
formally  approved  and  placed  upon  its  accredited  lists.  In  this  state  the  system 
has  already  attained  considerable  growth.  Its  advantages  are  tolerably  ap- 
parent   The  public  schools  have  grown  up  from  the  people,  and  reflect  pretty 
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fairly  the  wishes  of  the  communities  where  they  exist  and  the  needs  of  modem 
life.  To  maintain  itself  the  school  must  meet  local  wants,  and  this  is  its  first  prop- 
er function.  It  has,  therefore,  developed  on  the  side  of  science,  as  bein^  most 
closely  allied  to  the  practical  activities  of  life.  On  the  other  hand  the  college 
retains  and  fosters  the  ideal  of  liberal  culture.  Its  traditions  emphasize  the 
value  of  refinement,  of  breadth  of  information,  and  of  the  speculative  side  of 
man.  This  ideal  must  be  retained  as  well  as  the  other,  since  there  is  room  for 
both  in  the  development  of  a  people.  They  need  to  interact  freely  upon  each 
other,  that  the  one  may  be  made  less  sordid  thereby  and  the  other  less  imprac- 
tical. Now  the  development  of  modem  courses  in  the  Universities,  resulting  in 
part  at  least  from  the  evident  tendency  of  the  people  away  from  the  older  stud- 
ies, has  opened  up  the  possibility  of  once  more  establishing  vital  relations  with 
the  schools.  On  the  side  of  the  Univerities  these  relations  bind  them  to  mod- 
ern life  and  fill  them  with  students.  On  the  side  of  the  high  schools  they  afford 
a  stimulus  to  better  work,  and  keep  before  their  pupils  broader  ideals  of  attain- 
ment and  culture.  These  react  favorably  upon  the  communities.  It  certainly 
is  a  further  function  of  a  good  high  school  to  elevate  the  ideals  of  the  community 
in  which  it  exists,  and  to  open  up  to  capable  and  ambitious  youths  the  way  to 
further  attainments.  This  the  relation  with  the  University  enables  it  to  do. 
This  relation  continually  teaches  the  pupils  that  the  high  school  is  not  the  high- 
est round  of  the  ladder.  Moreover,  it  makes  further  ascent  easier  for  them. 
The  prospect  of  an  entrance  examination,  with  possible  failure  and  return  in 
disgrace,  is  more  of  a  check  to  youth  than  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  a  bugbear,  to  be 
sure,  but  bugbears  often  deter  from  action,  and  are  not  to  be  maintained  unnec- 
essarily. Moreover,  the  variety  of  courses  in  the  Universities  not  only  meets 
the  high  schools  as  they  now  are  but  provides  for  their  development.  They 
will  not  be  less  but  more  likely  to  reach  out  towards  preparing  for  the  .stronger 
courses,  as  local  circumstances  make  this  possible,  because  of  the  organic  re- 
lation already  established.  Thus  this  arrangement  reconstructs  the  educational 
ladder  which,  according  to  Prof.  Huxley,  should  reach  from  the  primary  school 
to  the  University,  and  makes  the  latter  what  it  ought  to  be  — the  head  of  the  ed- 
ucational system  of  the  State. 


OUR  DRAWER. 


READING  CIRCLE  MATTERS. 


WORK  FOR  THE  THIRD  MONTH. 


Elementary.  Page  —  pages  137  to  186.  History — to  page  113.  Physi- 
ology—  Chapters  7,  8  and  9. 

Advanced  I.  Quick  —  to  page  95.  Fitch  —  Lecture  IV.  Politics — ta 
chapter  20.     History— to  page  420. 
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Advanced  II.    Sully— chapters  7  and  8.     Brooke— to  page  68.    Swin- 
TON — to  page  146. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

A  high  school  principal  writes:  "Our  circulating  library  has  been  in  use 
a  month,  and  everybody  is  delighted.  Idleness  is  dying  out,  lessons  are  bet- 
ter—  to  say  nothing  of  information  gained  and  reading  habit  and  literary  taste 
necessarily  growing.  As  I  expected,  our  most  troublesome  boys  are  most 
eager  to  get  the.se  books.  Books  lie  on  teacher's  desk  for  a  month,  and  '  good 
lessons'  and  'clean  hands'  are  the  only  conditions." 


A  READERS  NOTES. 

The  Coral  Islands.  The  Nineteenth  Century  recently  contained  an  im- 
portant article  by  the  Duke  of  Arg>'ll,  entitled  "A  Great  Lesson."  That  lesson 
is  that  "neither  the  beauty,  nor  the  imposing  character,  nor  the  apparent  suf- 
ficiency of  an  explanation  may  be  any  proof  whatever  of  its  tnith."  This  les- 
son is  taught  by  what  seems  to  be  a  complete  displacement  of  Darwin's  famous 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  circling  reefs,  atolls,  etc.,  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  This 
theory,  one  of  the  results,  and  the  most  striking  one,  of  Darwin's  famous  voy- 
age in  the  ship  Beagle,  has  long  been  accepted  as  beyond  challenge,  has  grown 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  certainties  of  science,  and  is  found  stated 
without  limitation  in  our  physical  geographies  for  schools.  Impressive  and  sat- 
isfactory as  that  theory  has  been,  it  seems  to  have  received  a  stunning  blow  from 
the  discoveries  of  one  of  the  scientists  on  board  the  Challenger  on  her  recent 
voyage  of  investigation,  Mr.  John  Murray.  Darwin  held,  ^s  is  well  known,  that 
these  reefs  and  atolls,  rising  from  depths  at  which  the  coral  insect  cannot  live,, 
are  the  evidence  of  a  grand  and  extremely  slow  depression  of  the  land,  which 
has  been  going  on  for  untold  ages  in  the  regions  of  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Murray 
shows  that  this  supposition  is  not  necessary,  and  that  the  reefs  can  be  explained 
in  another  way;  more  than  that,  he  brings  positive  proofs  that  the  other  explan- 
ation is  alone  adequate  to  cover  all  the  phenomena  involved.  His  theory,  in 
brief  is  this:  The  reefs  begin  to  grow  nearer  the  land  than  they  now  are,  where 
the  waters  are  shallower  and  adapted  to  the  coral,  but  gradually  recede,  owing 
to  the  operation  of  natural  forces,  towards  the  deep  ocean.  The  forces  work 
without  and  within  the  reef.  Without,  the  waves  are  breaking  off  fragments, 
which  sink  into  the  sea  and  gradually  accumulate  at  the  foot  of  the  existing  wall^ 
In  this  way  a  substructure  is  gradually  built  up  to  the  point  where  the  corals  can 
live  and  work,  when  the  true  reef  grows  over  it  by  their  action.  Meantime,  in- 
side, the  reef  is  disappearing  from  a  different  cause.  The  quiet  sea  \yater  tends 
gradually  to  disintegrate  the  dead  coral  by  chemical  action  —  for  the  living  coral 
is  always  on  the  sea  wall  of  the.  reef,  and  that  on  the  interior  is  dead.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray seems  to  have  proved  that  this  disintegration  of  the  inner  wall  must  take 
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place  and  actually  does  take  place.  Thus  the  reef  is  always  growing  towards 
the  deep  sea  and  wasting  towards  the  land  —  in  other  words  is  slowly  retiring 
}nto  the  deeper  waters.  What  proof,  then,  have  we  of  gradual  subsidence? 
Moreover,  this  is  another  illustration  of  the  adjustment  or  balance  of  forces  in 
nature.  The  coral  insects  are  continually  taking  the  lime  from  the  water  to  build 
the  sea  wall  of  the  reef,  and  the  quiet  lagoon  is  restoring  the  lime  by  dissolving 
the  inner  wall. 

The  Graphophone.  This  last  invention  of  Edison  is  in  reality  but  a  develop- 
ment of  the  phonograph,  which  by  it  is  rendered  useful  in  a  great  many  ways, 
and  is  likely  to  modify  profoundly  our  ways  of  reporting,  of  doing  correspond- 
ence, even  of  recording  business  transactions.  The  following  description  of  the 
instrument  will  give  some  idea  of  its  possibilities.  The  Graphophone  is  a  ma- 
chine so  constructed  that  when  a  person  speaks  distinctly,  in  an  ordinary  tone, 
into  a  bell  shaped  tube  placed  in  close  proximity  to  his  lips,  a  needle  will  record 
upon  a  composition  cylinder  the  words  spoken.  This  needle  ploughs  indenta- 
tions into  the  surfece  of  the  composition,  which  vary  with  the  inflections  of  the 
voice.  The  cylinder  is  kept  in  motion  by  a  treadle,  electric,  or  other  motor. 
The  cylinders  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  to  repeat  what  has  been  dictated 
to  them,  and  so  far  from  the  articulation  becoming  more  indistinct  through  con* 
tinned  repetition,  it  becomes  clearer.  The  Graphophone  can  be  readily  arranged 
to  make  any  corrections  that  may  be  desired  in  the  course  of  the  dictation.  By 
placing  close  over  the  ears  of  the  operator  two  audiphones,  the  machine 
will  distinctly  re-articulate  to  the  operator  whatever  has  been  dictated  to 
it.  The  articulation  is  given  back  at  an  ordinary  rate  of  speed.  The  work  may 
be  very  readily  transcribed  upon  the  type-writer,  or  with  a  pen,  for  the  machine 
can  be  made  to  dictate  any  number  of  words  back  at  any  rate  of  speed,  and  to 
stop  until  the  operator  has  transcribed  them.  The  Graphophone  is  extremely 
simple  in  construction,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  cylinders  hold 
from  1,000  to  2,000  words  each.  They  may  be  sent  by  mail  as  second  class 
matter,  and  the  cylinder  of  one  Graphophone  will  fit  any  other  Graphophone. 
The  cost  of  such  cylinders  is  two  and  one-half  cents  each.  They  are  not  liable 
to  injury  by  being  kept  for  future  use,  and  occupy  in  filing  away  not  more  than 
three  times  the  space  that  ordinary  writing  paper  would,  containing  the  same 
number  of  words.    Boxes  in  which  to  file  them  are  furnished. 


WISCONSIN  SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

Is  it  not  true  that  Wisconsin  ranks  low  as  regards  her  school  houses  in  the 
rural  districts  ?  Almost  any  building  is  good  enough  for  the  district  school 
house,  and  almost  any  waste  place  a  suitable  location.  Iowa  takes  this  matter  in 
hand  as  a  state,  and  there  are  no  such  desolate  school  houses  there  as  are  far 
too  common  in  our  state.  Yet  we  boast  that  Wisconsin  ranks  among  the  first 
in  educational  matters. 
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I  believe  the  school  house  and  surroundings  are  potent  factors  in  the  educa- 
tion of  scholars.  If  the  ideal  of  the  neighborhood  is  low  enough  to  tolerate  a 
*'  ram  shackle  V  school  house,  while  the  homes  are  comfortable  and  well  furnish- 
ed, the  boys  and  girls  will  grow  up  with  very  little  of  that  public-spirit  which 
should  be  a  characteristic  of  the  true  American  citizen.  These  things  weigh  on 
my  mind,  because  I  see  few  signs  of  improvement  around  me.  Just  as  long  as 
the  old  school  house  will  hold  together,  no  new  one  will  be  built. 

I  have  an  old  school  house  in  mind  in  writing  this — one  of  the  many,  not 
the  poorest  I  have  seen  in  Wisconsin  by  any  means — where  I  have  taught  sev- 
eral terms.  It  is  an  old  farm  building,  about  sixteen  by  twenty,  situated  mid- 
way between  a  frog  pond  and  a  rank  barnyard.  There  are  no  trees  in  the  yard 
and  there  is  no  paint  on  the  building,  nothing  to  make  the  place  attractive.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  the  place  is  a  little  oven  in  summer.  When  I  tell  you 
that  it  is  boarded  half  way  up  inside,  while  the  remainder  of  the  wall  is  covered 
with  cracked  and  ragged  plastering;  that  the  floor  is  thin  and  worn;  that  the 
room  is  heated  by  a  large  base-burner  in  front,  near  the  teacher's  desk,  you  will 
understand  that  it  is  far  from  comfortable  in  winter. 

To  be  sure  the  banking  was  piled  high  and  we  had  a  thermometer  to  regulate 
the  temperature  of  the  room  by,  but  we  never  could  get  the  floor  warm  at  the 
back  of  the  school  room.  The  pupils  and  I  unadvisedly  perhaps,  used  to  build 
castles  in  the  air  about  the  new  school  house  which  would  surely  be  built  soon. 
But  one  evening,  while  visiting  at  the  home  of  some  of  my  little  scholars,  I 
found  their  parents  did  not  sympathize  with  us.  "If  the  school  house  is  cold 
have  it  banked  up— way  up  to  the  windows,"  said  the  mother.  "Mercy!  we 
can't  aflbrd  to  help  pay  for  a  school  house  while  we  are  in  debt !  "  As  I  felt 
sure  that  it  would  be  a  good  many  years  before  they  would  be  out  of  debt,  the 
prospect  was  far  from  encouraging.  Then  came  the  second  drouth,  and  even 
the  few  who  were  interested  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  bi«oach  the  matter  at 
school  meeting,  and  told  me  in  confidence  afterward,  that  the  old' school  house 
would  probably  stand  for  twenty  years. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  state  makes  appropriations  for  objects  of  far  less 
importance  than  this,  and  no  one  complains.  It  is  not  enough  that  she  will 
lend  a  district  the  money  at  7  per  cent,  interest;  any  private  individual  would 
do  the  same,  providing  the  district  was  wide  a  wake  enough  to  j^ive  him  the 
chance.  Why  not  encourage  and  stimulate  them  a  little  by  offering  to  present 
at  least  one  hundred  (|ioo)  dollars  to  any  district  which  would  use  it  in  building 
a  needed  new  school  house  ?  The  additional  tax  would  hardly  be  felt,  and  the 
public  at  large  would  be  improved.  Kate  L.  Peck. 


I  CANNOT  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  unexercised  and  un- 
breathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out  of 
the  race,  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for  not  without  dust  and  heat. 
—  Milton, 
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MATHEMATICAL  SECTION. 

THE  MATHEMATICAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  AT  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Every  year  nine  scholarships  are  given  to  persons  entering  the  Freshman  class 
at  Cornell  University,  each  of  them  worth  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  good 
upon  certain  conditions,  for  four  years.  Who  shall  receive  these  great  prizes  is 
determined  by  competitive  examinations,  and  the  number  of  competitors  is  ten- 
fold the  number  of  winners.  Three  of  them  are  awarded,  usually,  for  excel- 
lence in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  six  of  them  for  excellence  in  m.iihematics. 

The  general  effect  of  this  system  of  scholarsliips  has  been  to  bring  to  the 
University  a  body  of  enthusiastic  young  scholars  who  delight  in  hard  work, 
and  who  set  a  high  standard  of  excellence  for  their  associates.  In  every  instance 
the  holders  of  the  mathematical  scholarships  have  proved  themselves  thoughtful 
and  thorough;  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  department  of  mathematics  has  been 
raised  by  their  presence. 

The  nam  js  of  the  schools  where  the  winners  are  prepared  for  the  University 
are  published  every  year  in  the  University  Register,  together  witli  the  names  of 
their  teachers.     It  is  certainly  a  very  high  honor  to  both  school  and  teacher. 

COACHING. 

The  best  tutors  train  their  men  with  the  same  care  as  a  race  horse  is  trained, 
or  a  boat  crew.  It  is  of  little  use  for  a  man  to  go  into  these  grea^  examinations 
without  training;  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  strength,  and  almost  hopeless,  for  one 
to  attempt  his  own  training.  At  the  English  Universities  **  coaching"  for  ex- 
aminations has  become  almost  a  profession  in  itself,  and  as  an  art  it  has  been 
carried  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection. 

The  examinations  are  each  three  hours  long,  and  they  are  conducted  in  writ- 
ing. A  man  must  be  trained,  therefore,  to  think  with  his  pen  in  his  hand,  and 
to  use  his  utmost  strength  for  three  hours.  There  are  three  subjects — arithme- 
tic, plane  geometry,  and  elementary  algebra,  and  three  papers  are  set,  one  for 
each  subject.  Generally  there  are  twelve  questions  upon  each  paper.  It  seems 
a  small  matter,  but  it  is  really  a  very  important  one — a  man  must  learn  to  let 
alone  what  he  cannot  do,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  what  he  can  do  readily; 
and  it  is  only  practice  that  can  teach  him  this  simple  lesson.  He  must  be  free 
from  the  nervousness  that  unmans  him,  and  keep  only  so  much  of  it  as  quickens 
his  pulse  and  drives  him  to  his  utmost  endeavor;  and  only  the  nerves  of  a  veteran 
are  equal  to  this  strain. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  pupil  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  three  subjects  ex- 
amined in  when  he  goes  into  training;  the  tutor's  object  is  to  supplement  this 
knowledge,  broaden  it,  deepen  it,  make  it  more  accurate  and  more  available. 

A  good  share  of  the  training  may  be  by  means  of  written  drill  examinations, 
given  at  short  intervals,  every  day  perhaps,  and  covering  work  previously  as- 
signed.   The  next  day  the  tutor  goes  carefully  over  the  answers  with  the  pupil. 
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points  out  errors  and  defects,  suggests  better  methods,  and  emphasizes  import- 
ant principles. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  learn  to  do  a  thing  than  to  do  it;  and  no  better  way 
to  make  one's  knowledge  broad,  accurate  and  available  than  to  make  careful 
preparation  and  then  to  write  down  what  one  knows,  with  a  wide-wake  critic 
to  point  out  what  he  does  not  know,  and  that  wherein  he  is  misled  by  a  vague 
half-knowledge,  following  it  up  by  a  sharp  cross-examhiation,  pupil  and  tutor 
face  to  face. 

THE  WORK.  TO   BE    DONE. 

These  examinations  are  competitive;  the  candidates  far  outnumber  the 
scholarships  to  be  awarded,  and  the  best  men  (and  women)  win.  They  take  a 
wider  range  than  the  ordinary  pass  examination,  and  the  tutor  must  lead  his 
pupil  out  of  the  beaten  track. 

In  detail:  let  the  pupil  solve  a  great  many  difficult  examples  in  arithmetic,  of 
all  sorts;  and  when  he  has  solved  one,  let  him  go  carefully  over  his  work  and 
state  the  reason  of  every  step.  Let  him  not  rely  upon  answers  given  in  the 
text-book,  but  learn  to  test  his  work  himself.  Let  him  practice  upon  these  ex- 
amples, doing  the  same  thing  again  and  again,  till  he  acquires  the  habit  of  quick- 
ness and  accuracy.  Tired  examiners  have  little  patience  with  blunderers  or 
slatterns.  A  model  answer  is  one  that  says  all  that  ought  to  be  said,  and  says 
it  in  the  right  order,  but  adds  not  one  superfluous  word.  Let  the  pupil  learn  to 
write  a  clean  and  clear  manuscript,  ar-d  to  put  his  work  in  forms  that  can  be  un- 
derstood at  a  glance.  He  may  use  abreviation  if  clear  and  well  chosen;  but 
much  depends  on  perspicuity  and  neatness  of  arrangement,  both  in  statements 
and  in  computations. 

Besides  solving  examples,  the  pupil  must  look  sharply  to  the  definitions,  so 
that  he  can  clearly  distinguish  between  things  that  are  nearly  alike.  If  in  his 
arithmetical  work  he  can  make  available  his  knowledge  of  algebra,  so  much 
the  better. 

The  general  suggestions  regarding  arithmetic  apply  equally  to  geometry  and 
algebra;  but  in  geometry  a  special  weakness  is  shown  in  the  matter  of  original 
proofs,  and  in  algebra  in  that  of  the  statement  and  proof  of  the  general  principles. 

In  geometry  the  pupil  generally  does  the  book-work  well;  but  if  he  be  asked 
to  invent  proofs,  i,  e.  to  think,  he  breaks  down.  In  this  matter  of  invention 
there  are  two  kinds  of  work,  very  different  in  character,  but  both  of  a  high 
order.  The  first  is  the  finding  of  the  key  to  the  puzzle,  the  invention  proper; 
the  other  is  the  working  out  of  the  logical  proof  A  bright  boy,  well  guided, 
takes  great  delight  in  this  kind  of  exercise  —  he  likes  discovery,  he  likes  inde- 
pendent research,  he  likes  conquest,  and  with  every  success  he  scores  one  more 
victory.  In  mental  stature  and  strength  a  boy  grows  fast  while  at  this  work, 
and  if  he  would  win  at  the  examinations,  he  must  do  a  great  deal  of  it.  One  of 
the  winners  last  year  made  more  than  eight  hundred  such  proofs.  A  variety  of 
this  work,  very  useful,  is  the  anticipation  of  an  author's  proof,  and  a  subsequent 
critical  comparison  by  the  pupil  of  his  own  with  that  of  the  author. 
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There  is  another  thing,  generally  neglected,  that  the  boy  will  delight  in — the 
drawing  of  the  figures  with  rule  and  compass,  accurately  and  neatly,  and  ac- 
cording to  geometric  principles.  It  is  very  different  from  invention,  and  less 
difficult,  but  almost  as  important.  In  the  drawing  he  uses  his  geometry,  and  by 
using  it,  he  lives  in  it  and  makes  it  a  part  of  himself,  always  available. 

And  still  another  thing  of  great  profit  is  the  habit  of  running  back,  step  by 
step,  from  this  proposition  to  those  on  which  this  depends,  and  so  back,  l>ack, 
to  the  primary  definitions  and  axioms. 

As  above  noted,  the  special  weakness  in  algebra  is  in  the  statement  and  proof 
of  the  broad  underlying  principles.  Proficiency  in  solving  problems,  even  diffi- 
cult ones,  is  quite  common,  and  the  training  got  from  it  is  very  valuable:  but  of 
the  philosophy  of  algebra,  most  pupils  know  little  —  they  think  of  algebra  as  a 
collection  of  problems;  e,  g.y  if  they  find  the  highest  common  measure  of  two 
numbers,  they  can  rarely  state  and  prove  the  theorems  on  which  their  rules 
depend;  or  if  they  solve  a  quadratic  equation,  they  cannot  give  an  intelligent 
discussion  of  such  equations,  or  show  what  results  follow  from  particular  con- 
ditions; or  even  if  a  definition  be  called  for  they  can  make  it  neither  precise  nor 
comprehensive. 

Again,  many  of  the  operations  of  elementary  algebra,  quite  within  the  com* 
prehension  of  the  dullest  boy,  seem  to  be  wholly  neglected;  e,  g.^  synthetic 
division,  cross  multiplication  and  the  use  of  detached  co-efficients.  The  tutor 
must  give  his  pupils  a  steady  drill  in  algebraic  operations,  and  he  must  lead 
them  to  a  careful  study  of  algebraic  principles.  Algebra  is  the  most  important 
subject  in  the  whole  range  of  mathematics;  and  this  is  work  that  is  entirely 
within  the  power  of  any  good  teacher;  it  is  work  that  must  be  done  by  every 
man  that  hopes  to  win  one  of  these  great  prizes;  it  is  work  that  is  done  by  all 
that  do  win  them. —  The  Academy, 


ANSWERS  TO  PROBLEMS. 

"  Required  to  find  the  center  of  a  circle  which  passes  through  a  given  point 
and  is  tangent  to  two  intersecting  lines."    [Journal  of  Education,  p.  475.] 


A  is  the  given  point,  m  e  the  bisector  of  the 
angle  formed  by  the  two  intersecting  tan- 
gents.    Draw  a  ^  perpendicular  to  m  ^,mak- 

ing  e  b  =  e  a,  and  produce  abXoc,    Lay  off 

^  </,  a  mean  proportional  between  a  ^  and  b  c, 
O,  the  intersection  of  me  and  a  line  from  d, 
"\,^^  perpendicular  to  dc,  is  the  center  of  the  re- 

^\^^^        quired  circle.  S.  Y.  Gillan. 

The  readers  of  this  column  will  certainly  appreciate  the  above  very  neat  so- 
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iution  of  what  seems  to  have  proved  a  difficult  problem.  The  following  ques- 
tions are  suggested  as  likely  to  prove  helpful  in  utilizing  this  solution  as  a  basis 
for  a  class  exercise: 

What  property  of  a  chord  of  a  circle  led  to  the  proposed  construction  of  ad? 

What  fact  about  tangents  suggested  the  construction  of  do? 

What  two  steps  in  above  demonstration  suggest,  independently  of  each  other, 
that  a  second  circle  is  possible  ? 

In  what  position  of  a  will  the  two  possible  circles  co-incide  ? 

When  will  they  differ  most  ? 


PROBLEMS. 


Will  some  one  please  furnish  a  full  solution  of  the  following? 

1.  Find  values  of  or  and  j/  in  these  equations: 

/■^  -  vy  =  ^}i  {^yi  ^  y}i) 

(jr+j,)«=a(^-.^)« 

2.  If  the  sum  of  the  odd  digits  of  any  number  differs  from  the  sum  of  its  even 
digits,  by  ^  or  a  multiple  of  11,  that  number  is  divisible  by  11.    Why  ? 

For  example,  737  and  819291  are  divisible  by  11,  since  (7  +  7)  —  3  =  o,  and 

(8  +  9  +  9)  -  (I  4.  2  +  I)  =  22. 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

WORDS  FOR  THE  WORKERS. 

Indeed  I  rather  suspect  that  children  derive  impulses  of  a  powerful  and  im- 
portant kind  from  reading  things  which  they  do  not  comprehend,  and  therefore 
that  to  write  down  to  children's  understanding  is  a  mistake.  Set  them  on  the 
scent  and  let  them  puzzle  it  out. —  Sir  IValter  Scott 

I  COMMEND  to  you  the  school  teacher  who  cares  for  atmospheres,  impressions 
and  tone  quite  as  much  as  for  text-books,  tasks,  and  for  accuracy  in  recitation. 
I  ask  you  to  help  him  when  he  tries  to  make  his  school  room  a  place  of  neatness 
and  brightness  with  plants,  flowers,  pictures,  statuettes,  window  and  wall  hang- 
ings, and  whatever  beside  may  give  ideas  of  taste,  of  purity,  of  restfulness,  and 
which  will  fill  his  soul  with  images  and  memories  to  go  with  him  to  the  end  of 
life,  a  source  of  inspiration  and  a  safeguard  against  evil.  We  have  been  in 
school  rooms  that  were  thus  ornamented  and  beautified  from  month  to  month, 
from  year  to  year.  Flowers  and  vines  graced  the  windows,  engravings  and 
portraits  adorned  the  walls,  statuary  beautified  odd  niches,  objects  of  interest 
and  curiosity  relieved  the  comers,  a  congenial  and  happy  teacher  presided,  and 
bright  children  filled  the  room  with  sunshine  from  happy  faces.—/.  H,   Vincent, 

I  HAVE  very  little  faith  in  rules  of  style,  but  I  have  an  unbounded  faith  in  the 
virtue  of  cultivating  direct  and  precise  expression.     It  is  not  everybody  who 
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can  command  the  mighty  rhythm  of  the  greatest  masters  of  human  speech;  but 
every  one  can  make  reasonably  sure  that  he  knows  what  he  means,  and  whether 
he  has  found  the  right  word.  It  has  been  said  a  million  times  that  the  founda- 
tion of  right  expression  in  speech  or  writing  is  sincerity.  It  is  as  true  now  as 
it  has  ever  been,  and  it  is  not  merely  the  authors  of  books  who  should  study 
right  expression.  It  is  a  part  of  character.  As  somebody  has  said,  by  learning 
to  speak  with  precision  you  leani  to  think  with  correctness;  and  firm  and  vigor- 
ous speech  lies  through  the  cultivation  of  high  and  noble  sympathies. — John 
Morley. 

SOME  TEACHING  DEVICES. 

In  Civics.  Superintendent  Aldrich,  of  Quincy,  has  a  practical  way  of  cm 
phazing  "  Civics."  by  furnishing  each  school  promptly  with  a  copy  of  tlie  town 
report,  and  holding  the  teacher  responsible  for  making  such  use  of  it  as  shall 
interest  and  enlighten  the  pupils.  He  has  also  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  the 
town  meeting  pinned  upon  the  inside  of  the  door  of  every  school  room  in  town 
several  days  before  town  meeting. 

In  Geography  we  conquer  spelling  and  location  in  this  way.  A  pupil  stands 
before  the  school  and  says,  '*  I  have  something  in  mind  that  begins  with  —  " 
giving  a  letter  that  begins  some  geographical  name.  At  once  hands  are  raised. 
The  one  who  succeeds  in  giving  the  name  must  first  spell  it  correctly  and  then 
point  it  out,  when  he  in  turn  propxiunds  another.  This  game  seems  never  to 
grow  old  and  I  find  it  fixes  location  and  spelling  firmly. — Ex, 

In  Composition.  One  game  was  hiding  the  desk  key  while  one  pupil  was 
in  the  hall  and  writing  an  exact  statement  of  the  place  of  hiding,  length  of  time 
each  pupil  was  in  finding  it.  We  spent  half  an  hour  in  playing  the  game  and 
taking  notes,  after  which  the  composition  was  carefully  written  out  with  ink. — 
Populaf  Educator. 

In  Discipline.  If  pupils  are  disposed  to  pass  out  with  noise  and  bluster  yet 
with  good  nature,  let  them  get  ready  a  few  moments  before  the  hour  and  sit  with 
wraps  on  while  you  read  a  portion  of  an  interesting  historical  novel.  Ivanhoe^ 
Quentin  Durward^  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans^  or  The  Green  Mountain  Boys 
will  answer  the  purpose.  Your  noisy  pupils  will  forget  themselves  in  the  story 
and  will  pass  out  talking  of  its  stirring  scenes.  Contemplation  takes  the  place 
of  boisterous  conversation  and  shouting.  It  is  surprising  how  interested  chil- 
dren, who  are,  like  the  poet  Longfellow,  children  grown  up,  become  in  listening 
to  stories  read  by  the  teacher.  The  Youth's  Companion,  St.  Nicholas,  or  Wide 
Awake;  Golden  Days  will  furnish  you  with  abundant  material  for  story  reading. 
Try  it  on  a  noisy  school.    They  will  study  better  for  having  heard  a  story. 

In  Map-drawing.  Ask  every  pupil  to  provide  himself  with  a  half-sheet  of 
tissue-paper,  and  a  pair  of  scissors.  A  convenient  time  for  this  exercise  is  the 
last  hour  Friday  afternoon.     First  have  the  map  traced,  cautioning  the  pupils 
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to  be  careful  not  to  move  the  left  hand,  which  is  holding  the  tissue-paper  in 
place,  after  the  first  line  has  been  drawn.  After  this  has  been  done,  supply  the 
pupils  with  a  sheet  of  manilla  on  which  to  transfer  the  map.  Then  the  map  is 
to  be  cut  out,  and  the  more  care  given  to  this  part  of  the  work,  the  better  the 
outline  will  be.  A  map  is  now  prepared  which  may  be  used  as  often  as  necess- 
ary, instead  of  once,  which  is  the  case  with  the  printed  maps.  Use  it  to  trace 
outlines  with  upon  the  board  or  on  the  slates  according  to  size  of  model. 

Graphic  story- telling.  It  is  well  to  supplement  the  ordinary  story  telling 
of  the  primary  grades  by  true  stories  and  awaken  an  interest  in  history.  Pro- 
minent stories  in  American  history  may  be  selected  in  chronological  order  and 
a  few  facts  impressed.  I  have  interested  my  pupils  the  past  year  by  drawing  a 
monument  upon  the  blackboard  which  they  can  see  grow  as  the  weeks  go  by. 
I  use  colored  crayon  simply  because  it  makes  it  more  attractive.  The  following 
subjects  were  selected:  "The  Mound  Builders,  Nonhmen,  Columbus,  De  Leon, 
De  Soto,  Jamestown,  Plymouth,  The  Revolution,  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  and 
Washington. "  We  began  with  the  Mound  Builders,  using  earth  colored  crayons, 
and  have  added  a  block  with  name  and  date  for  each  story.  We  use  the  bright* 
est  and  gayest  colors  for  important  events,  and  mingled  the  red,  white  and  blue, 
and  decorated  the  monument  with  the  national  flag  at  the  Revolutionary  period. 
These  stories  are  frequently  reviewed  and  some  of  them  have  been  written. 
They  are  used  in  spare  moments  as  subjects  for  sentence-building  or  of  free  ex- 
pression.—  Sarah  J,  Barber. 


HUMORS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

— ^The  retorts  between  students  and  professors  are  without  number.  "Pro- 
fessor, I  am  indebted  to  you  for  all  I  know,"  says  a  graduate,  trying  to  be 
pathetic  at  parting.  "Pray  don't  mention  such  a  trifle,*'  is  the  reply. 
"Does  my  question  embarrass  you?"  asks  a  tutor.  "Not  at  all;  it  is 
the  answer  that  bothers  me."  "How  do  you  dare  swear  before  me,  sir?" 
"How  could  I  tell  that  you  wanted  to  swear  first?"  A  freshman  hesi- 
tates over  the  word  connoisseur.  "What  do  you  call  a  man  that  pre- 
tends to  know  everything?  "  "  A  professor,"  replies  the  student,  who  thinks 
that  an  easy  one.  '  How  is  power  applied  in  this  machine  ?  "  asks  a  professor, 
as  he  starts  it,  "  It  is  turned  by  a  crank,  "  is  the  giggling  reply. 

—  The  youthful  idea  of  a  school  has  many  illustrations.  "Where  are  you  go- 
ing?" *  To  school. "  •  •  What  do  you  go  for,  to  read  ?  "  "  No. '  *  "  To  write  ? '  * 
"No."  "To  count?"  "No."  "What  do  you  go  for?"  "To  wait  for 
school  to  let  out." 

— A  five-year  old  returned  from  his  first  day  at  school  disgusted  with  the 
ignorance  of  his  teacher.  "Why,  she  kept  asking  questions  all  the  time.  She 
even  asked  how  much  2  and  2  were." 
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SOME  BOOKS  ON  FRCEBEL  AND  HIS  SYSTEM. 

The  increase  in  kindergarten  literature  in  this  country  is  quite  remarkable, 
and  may  probably  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  institution  is  steadily  mak- 
ing for  itself  a  place  in  our  educational  work.  It  is  certainly  exerting  a  very  de- 
cided and  helpful  influence  upon  the  processes  of  our  primary  schools.  Per- 
taining to  this  subject  we  find  on  our  table  this  month  The  Autobiography  of 
Frcebel,  (Reading  Circle  Library  No.  3,  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.;  price,  30  cts.,) 
a  mere  fi-agment  to  be  sure,  but  a  very  suggestive  one.  It  is  taken  from  a  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Miningen,  and  is  almost  wholly  occupied  with  a  statement  of  the 
formative  influences  of  his  childhood  and  early  maturity.  The  interest  and 
value  of  the  fragment  lies  in  this  fact.  The  most  useful  thing  for  us  to  know 
about  any  really  original  man  is  what  shaped  him.  This  helps  us  to  understand 
his  nature  and  to  estimate  correctly  the  importance  of  different  influences  in 
moulding  the  character  of  children.  With  Froebel  the  emotional  life  is  supreme. 
He  is  introspective  from  an  early  period,  more  than  usually  susceptible  to  strong 
feelings,  and  develops  the  decidedly  fanciful,  even  mystical  tendency  of  thought, 
which  repels  practical  minds  from  his  writings.  But  by  this  path  he  arrived  at 
great  truths — almost  literally  felt  them  out,  rather  than  thought  them  out.  He 
tells  us:  "Uninterrupted  self-observation,  self-reflection  and  self-education  is 
the  key  to  my  life,  early  shown  and  continued  to  the  later  periods  of  it.  To 
arouse,  animate,  awaken  and  strengthen  man's  joy  in  and  power  for  working 
continually  on  his  own  education  had  been  and  remained  the  fundamental  nec- 
essity of  my  educational  work."  This  is  a  great  truth,  and  involves  in  itself  the 
theory  of  the  kindergarten.  In  addition  to  this  very  valuable  fragment  the  pam- 
phlet contains  Mr.  Joseph  Payne's  lecture  on  Froebel  and  the  Kindergarten  Sys- 
tem, and  a  very  slight  notice  of  his  educational  work  and  views. 

The  second  book  referred  to  above  is  Frcebkl's  Educaiion  of  Man,  trans- 
lated by  Prof.  Hailmann,  and  issued  in  Dr.  Harris'  admirable  "  International 
Educational  Series,"  (D.  Appleton  8l  Co.;  332  pp.;  I1.50.)  It  is  very  satisfac. 
tory  to  have  this  educational  classic  made  accessible  at  length  to  English  read- 
ers in  so  excellent  a  translation.  Prof.  Hailmann  has  not  only  translated  the 
work,  but  inserted  in  the  text,  in  finer  type,  numerous  expositions,  notes,  appli- 
cations and  so  on,  tending  to  made  clearer  the  somewhat  abstruse  and  involved 
original.  There  are  some  of  them  of  considerable  length,  and  always  pertinent 
and  helpful.  It  will  be  a  dear  gain  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  view  of  education  to  turn  from  the  works  and  discussions  about 
Froebel  to  the  words  of  the  man  themselves.  They  are  words  worth  listening 
to.  We  can  cast  out  the  mystical  element,  the  allegorical  interpretations  of  na- 
ture, the  transcendental  philosophizing  and  there  yet  remains  more  than  enough 
to  repay  the  reader  for  his  pains.  We  have  in  this  book  a  discussion  of  the 
fundamental  principles  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  kindergarten  and 
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were  embodied  in  it.  The  author  sees  the  importance  of  educating  the  feelings 
—  much  neglected  in  our  systems  —  and  the  ways  of  doing  it;  but  more  than  all 
he  presents  a  philosophy  of  life  which,  whether  we  accept  it  or  not,  will  pro- 
mote high  thinking  and  noble  aspiration,  and  tend  to  make  teaching  not  a  mere 
formal  exercise  of  practical  methods,  but  a  constant  endeavor  to  understand  life 
more  deeply  and  to  help  others  to  realizing  its  best  fruits. 

The  third  book  is  Primary  Methods  and  Kindergarten  Instruction,  by 
W.  N.  Hailman,  (A.  S.  Banies  &  Co. ;  166  pp. )  It  presents  the  practical  side 
of  the  kindergarten;  or  rather,  it  is  an  application  of  the  ideas  and  devices  of 
the  kindergarten  to  the  primary  school.  The  author,  as  is  well  known,  is  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  of  La  Porte,  Indiana,  and  in  conjunction  with 
his  teachers  has  worked  out  in  practice,  and  proved  the  value  of  the  applica- 
tions which  are  here  described.  They  are,  as  the  author  points  out,  closely 
allied  to  industrial  education,  but  industrial  education  in  its  rational  as  con- 
trasted with  its  narrowly  practical  aspect.  Their  aim  is  to  give  the  young  learn- 
er another  means  of  expressing  himself,  through  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  by 
expressing  himself  to  grow  in  strength  and  completeness.  The  book  is  a  class 
room  manual,  telling  clearly  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  It  takes  first  the 
gifts  and  then  the  occupations,  and  points  out  when  and  how  they  may  be  used 
in  the  primary  school,  not  only  to  furnish  busy  work,  but  also  to  promote  the 
natural  and  systematic  development  of  the  young  pupils  in  knowledge  and  skill. 


THREE  GERMAN  GRAMMARS. 

Complete  German  Manual,  by  Wesley  C.  Sawyer,  (John  C.  Buckbee  &Co.p 
Chicago;  |i.2o),  is  so  arranged  that  the  grammar  of  the  language  is  given  by  itself 
in  the  first  1 18  pages,  and  in  the  second  part  exercises,  vocabularies  and  notes, 
to  be  used  with  the  first  part  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  One  feature  of 
the  exercises  arrests  attention.  They  are  made  up  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
gems  of  literature,  which  both  in  thought  and  expression  are  fitted  to  arrest  the 
attention,  and  worth  being  fixed  in  the  memory.  This  is  an  admirable  departure 
from  the  stale  and  senseless  matter  of  ordinary  exercises.  The  arrangement  above 
mentioned  has  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  use  of  the  book  by  young  stu- 
dents, who  need  to  follow  rather  the  plan  of  reading  and  talking  first  and  gram- 
mar afterwards;  and  by  older  ones  who  can  best  invert  the  order.  It  was  an 
an  excellent  idea  to  add  to  the  exercises  those  in  German  correspondence,  which 
familiarize  the  learner  with  epistolary  forms  and  usages.  Equally  happy  was  the- 
introduction  of  Auerboch's  charming  story  of '* Joseph  and  Benjamin,"  as  an. 
introduction  to  continuous  reading.  The  book  is  thoroughly  equipped  with 
vocabularies,  tables  of  irregular  verbs  and  full  indexes,  and  will  be  found  con- 
venient, brief  and  practical. 

A  German  Grammar,  based  on  the  Public  School  Grammar  of  A.  L.  Meiss- 

ner,  of. Queen's  College,  Belfast,  by  Edward  S.  Joynes,  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.; 

386  pp.)  may  more  properly  be  considered  a  new  work,  so  much  has  the  orig~ 
VoLXVII.,No.l«.-4. 
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inal  been  changed  in  prepan'ng  this  edition.  The  work,  which  is  believed  to  be 
a  complete  elementary  grammar,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  abundantly 
supplied  with  exercises.  The  first  is  a  drill  on  the  accidence  of  the  languag^e, 
which  is  very  complete  and  thorough.  The  second,  on  the  derivation  of  words, 
is  a  unique  feature,  admirably  carried  out,  and,  we  believe  of  great  practical 
utility.  The  third  part  is  devoted  to  syntax,  which  is  very  systematically  pre- 
sented and  abundantly  illustrated  with  examples.  Throughout  it  has  been  the 
purpose  of  the  author  to  make  a  large  use  of  parallels  and  contrasts  with  Eng- 
lish grammar,  the  value  of  which  will  be  at  once  apparent.  The  thorough  and 
scholarly  character  of  this  book  is  especially  gratifying. 

Graded  Grammar  Lessons,  by  William  Eysenbach,  revised  and  re  written 
by  William  C.  Collar,  (Ginn  &  Co.;  360  pp.),  pursues  essentially  the  inductive 
plan  of  presentation.  Each  lesson  is  opened  with  a  German  sentence  which  is 
to  be  learned.  This  is  explained  so  far  as  necessary  to  bring  out  what  is  new 
in  it,  and  the  exercises  are  designed  to  give  practice  in  the  new  principles  thus 
learned.  It  is  progessive,  ingenious,  and  full  of  variety, — a  teachable  book. 
Something  of  system  and  scientific  thoroughness  is  lost  by  this  method,  and  the 
editor  ha^  aimed  to  remedy  the  defect  in  his  revision.  This  has  been  made 
while  using  Eysenbach 's  book  with  his  classes,  whose  difficulties  taught  him 
where  to  change  and  what  to  explain  and  expand.  The  exercises  are  very 
abundant,  and  they  seem  to  us  admirably  contrived.  Something  of  continuity 
is  given  to  them  as  soon  as  possible,  fables,  brief  stories,  narratives  and  so  on 
being  introduced  early  together  with  short  poems  which  are  to  be  committed  to 
memory.    The  book  is  well  equipped  with  tables,  vocabulary  and  other  helps. 


—American  Newspaper  Annual,  1887,  (N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia; 
1170  pp.),  presents  an  enormous  amount  of  valuable  information  regarding  the 
•periodical  press  of  this  country  and  Canada.  With  this  is  combined  in  con- 
'densed  form  statistics  regarding  counties,  cities,  towns,  industries,  politics,  etc., 
;making  the  book  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia  of  this  country.  Here  are  thirty  pages 
'filled  with  lists  of  publications  devoted  to  some  special  interest,  as  religion,  ag- 
riculture, education,  art,  etc. ;  and  eight  pages  to  lists  of  publications  in  foreign 
languages.  These  show  two  in  Chinese,  three  in  Finnish,  four  in  Welsh,  one  in 
Slavonic,  one  in  Russian,  and  one  in  Gaelic.  Of  course  in  such  tongues  as 
vGerman,  French,  Spanish,  Scandinavian,  and  so  on,  the  number  of  publications 
•is  very  great.  We  are  a  great  people,  a  composite  people,  and  above  all  a  read- 
ing people,  as  such  a  publication  as  this  bulky  volume  of  names  and  statistics  of 
-newspapers  emphatically  demonstrates. 

—The  last  issue  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  for  supplementary  read- 
ing, is  The  Vision  of  Sir  Lauwful  and  other  Poems,  by  James  Russell 
Lowell.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;  15  cts.)  A  few  introductions  and  explana- 
tory notes  are  supplied  to  help  young  readers,  but  in  general  it  is  enough  to  lay 
before  them  American  classics  such  as  these.    They  are  their  own  best  explan- 
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ation,  and  may  be  trusted  to  do  their  refining  and  humanizing  work,  if  only  they 
can  be  got  into  the  hands  of  the  children.  The  price  places  numbers  of  this 
series  within  the  reach  of  all. 

—  Animal  Life  in  the  Sea  and  on  the  Land,  by  Sarah  Cooper,  (Harper 
&  Bros.;  413  pp.)  is  a  very  attractive  and  beautifully  illustrated  zoology  for 
young  people.  The  treatment  Is  characterized  by  directness,  simplicity  and 
S^ood  sense,  avoiding  the  dryness  of  the  ordinary  text-book  maker  and  the  sense- 
less padding  of  the  professional  writer  for  young  people.  It  begins  with  the 
sponge,  and  traces  a  gradual  development  in  the  animal  kingdom  from  the  sim- 
plest forms  up  to  the  highest.  The  honest  love  of  the  author  for  her  work  has 
produced  an  honest  book,  up  to  the  times,  fairly  free  from  errors  and  well  adapted 
to  interest  and  instruct  intelligent  young  people;  not  to  load  them  up  with 
meaningless  facts,  but  to  make  them  see  and  delight  in  the  significance  of  struc- 
tural peculiarities  as  adapting  the  various  creatures  to  the  part  they  are  to  play 
in  the  drama  of  life. 

—  Scott's  Rob  Roy  (Ginn  &  Co.,  507  pp.,  70  cts),  is  the  latest  issue  in 
Ginn's  series  of  "Classics  for  Children."  The  edition  is  provided  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  brief  but  very  useful  notes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pages,  and  an  excellent  glossary  at  the  close  of  the  volume. 

—  Studies  in  Civil  Governmemt,  by  William  A.  Mowry,  (Silver,  Rogers 
Sl  Co.,  Boston,  250  pp.)  begins  with  a  brief  study  of  town  and  city  government, 
the  object  of  government,  public  schools,  taxation,  and  the  relations  of  town, 
state  and  nation;  and  then,  after  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  origin  of  this 
nation,  proceeds  to  a  systematic  discussion  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  plan  is  adopted  as  on  the  whole  in  the  judgment  of  the  author 
better  suited  to  pupils  of  the  grammar  grades,  for  whom  the  book  is  prepared. 
From  that  which  is  near  and  presumably  familiar,  a  better  foundation  is  secured 
for  interest  in  and  understanding  of  the  federal  government.  He  distinguishes 
three  stages  in  the  development  of  government,  the  military,  corresponding  to 
a  period  of  danger  from  without,  the  police  govenment,  corresponding  to  one 
of  danger  within,  and  the  modem  which  seeks  to  promote  the  public  welfare." 
He  writes  clearly  and  vigorously  within  the  comprehension  of  grammar  grade 
boys,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  them  to  thinking  for  themselves.  The  book 
seems  to  us  deserving  of  attention  from  those  who  are  teaching  this  subject. 

—  Elementary  Psychology  and  Education,  by  Joseph  Baldwin,  (D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  293  pp.  $1.50)  is  the  latest  issue  in  Dr.  Harris'  International  Ed- 
ucation Series.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  simplify  this  subject,  so  as  to  bring 
it  within  the  easy  reach  of  those  not  trained'  to  abstract  thinking.  Some  of  the 
devices  for  this  are  admirable,  as  for  instance  the  diagrams  and  graphic  repre- 
sentations and  topical  analyses,  which  are  numerous  and  very  ingenious.  The 
text  has,  as  it  seems  to  us,  suffered  from  the  effort  to  use  short  sentences  and 
a  lively  manner.  It  is  not  made  easier  but  more  difficult  to  read  and  under- 
stand by  this  device.  It  gives  a  broken,  limping  character  to  the  style  which  is 
not  quite  pleasant — some  pages  indeed  are  even  distressing,  as  for  instance  236 
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and  237.  We  should  have  much  preferred,  also,  to  see  less  of  authoritative  af- 
firmation and  more  of  appeal  to  experience,  reflection  and  observation.  Too- 
much  of  it  is,  in  our  judj^ment,  of  the  sort  of  material  which  burdens  the  mem- 
ory without  ministering  to  real  insight.  But  the  task  undertaken  is  one  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  perfect  success  ought  not  to  be  expected. 

—The  Book  of  Folk  Stories,  by  Horace  Scudder  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
152  pp.)  is  a  book  for  the  youngest  readers  made  up  of  the  most  famous  folk- 
stories  known  to  English  speaking  people,  Cinderella,  Dick  Whittington,  Jack 
and  the  Bean  Stalk,  Tom  Thumb,  the  White  Cat  and  others  like  them.  They 
are  told  with  great  simplicity,  the  author's  aim  having  been  to  think  out  the 
stories  as  a  child  would  think  them.  The  materials  of  them  belongs  to  the 
world's  child-literature,  and  the  dress  gives  this  added  attractions.  They  are 
for  the  children  to  read,  re-read,  enjoy  and  tell,  and  are  of  rare  interest  for  this 
purpose. 

—  Elocutionary  Studies  and  New  Recitations,  by  Mrs.  Anna  Randall- 
Diehl,  (Edgar  S.  Werner,  University  Place,  New  York,  f^  cts.)  claims  to  be 
made  up  of  entirely  new  selections,  not  to  be  found  in  other  book's  of  this  class,, 
and  contains  general  directions  for  self-culture  in  reading,  and  analyses  of  many 
of  the  selections,  with  notes,  suggestions  and  helps  of  various  kinds  towards 
the  effective  rendering  of  them.  We  have  looked  over  the  selections  with  con- 
siderable interest.  They  are  new,  and  on  the  whole  tinged  with  that  "stagi- 
ness"  and  over-doing  which  has  brought  professional  reading  into  deserved 
disrepute.    This  will  recommend  them  to  persons  who  enjoy  such  effects. 

—  An  Italian  Grammar,  by  C.  H.  Grandgent  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  120  pp., 
80  cts.),  is  admirable  for  its  brevity  and  practical  completeness.  The  student 
of  Italian  finds  here  in  a  hundred  pages  all  that  he  needs  to  know  of  the  gn'am- 
mar  of  the  language,  most  conveniently  and  effectively  presented. 

—Stories  of  Our  Country,  by  James  Johonnot,  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  207 
pp.)  is  the  first  part  of  book  third  of  Appleton's  Historical  Series.  There  are 
thirty-six  stories,  arranged  in  chronological  order  from  Ponce  de  Leon  to  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  young  readers,  in  whose 
minds  they  will  early  form  points  of  attachment  for  the  subsequent  more  syste- 
matic study  of  the  history  of  our  country. 

— Stickney's  Primer  (Ginn  &  Co.,  88  pp.)  we  know  from  trial  to  be  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  use  of  beginners  in  reading.  It  is  delightful  to  the  child 
and  full  of  devices  and  helps  for  the  teacher. 

—  Sheldon's  Modern  School  Fourth  Reader,  (Sheldon  &  Co.,  C.  EL 
Brown,  agent,  187  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,)  has  met  with  much  favor  in  the 
school  room.  Its  selections  are  of  good  character,  of  pernsanent  interest,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  grade  work. 

—  The  Principles  ov  Theoretical  Chemistry,  by  Ira  Remsen,  (Lea 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  318  pp.)  has  reached  a  third  edition,  which  is 
evidence  that  it  meets  the  wants  of  a  large  number  of  instructors  in  thiis  branch. 
This  edition  is  considerably  enlarged  ami  thoroughly  revised. 
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Recitations  for  Christmas  (Charles  A.  Bates,  Indianapolis,  25  cts.)  is  a 
pleasant  collection  of  Christmas  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  selected  and  arranged 
by  Margaret  Holmes. 

—  Unity  Club  Leaflet,  No.  11,  contains  a  series  of  references  and  helps  for  the 
study  of  the  History  of  Ireland,  compiled  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Allen,  (Charles  H. 
Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago,  10  cts.) 


MAGAZINES  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

— TYi^Popular  Science  Monthly  for  December  contains  articles  by  Prof.  Huxley, 
Grant  Allen,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  David  A.  Wells.  "The  Boyhood  of  Dar- 
win *'  is  from  the  forthcoming  autobiography  of  the  naturalist. 

—  Education  for  November  is  a  philological  number — devoted  to  classics  and 
modern  languages.     It  contains  six  excellent  articles. 

—  Scribner's  Magazine  for  1888  will  contain  a  series  of  papers  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  In  the  first —  "A  Chapter  on  Dreams,"  he  will  tell  some  interesting 
facts  regarding  the  origin  of  his  famous  story  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

—  In  the  December  Atlantic  Mr.  House  discusses  The  Thralldom  of  Japan  in 
an  effective  way,  showing  the  injustice  she  suffers  under  existing  treaties. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson;  Island  Democracy  in  the  Caspian;  The  Soul  of  the 
Far  East,  French  and  English;  Paul  Jones  and  the  Armed  Neutrality,  are  other 
important  papers. 

—  LitteWs  Living  ^^<?  justifies  its  title.  It  is  a  transcript  of  the  best  current 
English  literature  of  the  time,  and  one  who  reads  it  cannot  fail  to  know  the  best 
that  is  thought  and  written. 

—  The  Century  has  an  array  of  attractions  for  the  new  year.  The  Life  of  Lin- 
coln is  foremost  and  will  continue  through  the  year.  Hardly  less  important  are 
Mr.  Kennan's  Siberian  Papers.  New  serials  by  Edward  Eggleston  and  Mr. 
Stockton,  and  papers  by  G.  W.  Cable,  with  many  more  interesting  features, 
assure  its  readers  abundant  entertainment  and  profit. 

— What  magazine  to  take  for  the  young  people  is  easily  determined.  Ex- 
amine St.  Nicholas,  America  has  never  produced  another  young  people's 
monthly  so  rich,  varied  and  attractive  as  this. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

—  A  number  of  public  spirited  ladies  ing  free  instruction  in  cooking  and  do- 
in  Milwaukee  have  formed  an  organiza-  mestic  economy.  They  propose  to  fur- 
tion  called,  the  '*  Milwaukee  Public  nish  a  first  class  teacher  for  the  work, 
School  Cooking  Association,"  and  to  maintain  strict  order  and  discipline, 
petitioned  the  School  Board  of  the  and  to  work  under  the  surveillance  of 
city  for  the  use  of  such  room  or  rooms  the  principal  of  the  school  and  of  the 
as  may  be  desig^iated  in  the  seventh  city  superintendent.  The  council  have 
ward  school  building  to  be  used  in  giv-  conceded  to  them  the  use  of  the  neces- 
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sary  rooms,  and  the  instruction  is  to  be 
furnished  without  cost  to  the  pupils  of 
the  public  schools  or  to  the  city.  The 
experiment  is  an  interesting  one  and 
will  be  watched  with  solicitude.  Our 
readers  will  recall  the  excellent  account 
of  a  similar  school  in  Boston  contrib- 
uted to  a  former  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal by  Mrs.  W.  F.  Allen. 

— The  enrollment  in  the  evening 
schools  in  Milwaukee  has  reached  2,231, 
and   the    average   nightly   attendance 

1,593. 

— The  Milwaukee  School  Board  have 
instructed  the  city  superintendent  to 
prepare  a  plan  by  which  the  7th  and  8th 
grades  of  the  city  schools  may  be  en- 
abled, with  their  teachers,  to  visit  the 
city  museum  at  stated  times;  and  also 
to  arrange  for  lectures  upon  such  parts 
of  the  contents  as  may  be  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  to  be  delivered  to  the  pu- 
pils by  the  custodian  or  other  suitable 
person. 

—  The  new  principal  of  the  Waupaca 
Schools,  Mr.  F.  A.  Lowell,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  O-iwego  Normal  School, 
four  years'  course. 

— The  attendance  at  the  Whitewater 
Normal  School  has  been  large  during 
the  past  quarter,  and  an  unusually  large 
addition  of  new  members  was  received 
at  the  opening  of  the  second  quarter. 

— The  thirty  sixth  semi-annual  ses- 
sion of  the  Sauk  County  Educational 
Association  was  held  at  Reedsburg  on 
the  25th  and  26th  of  November.  A 
varied  program  and  good  attendance 
made  the  occasion  very  profitable. 

— Supt.  Addie  NefT,  of  Dunn  County, 
has  issued  a  circular  to  the  school  offic- 
ers and  teachers  of  the  county,  laying 
before  them,  among  other  things,  a  list 
of  text-books  in  the  different  branches 
of  elementary  instruction,  from  which 
she  recommends  that  a  choice  be  made 
for  adoption  in  the  various  schools  of 


the  county;  she  also  explains  the  free 
text-book  system,  which  has  already 
been  adopted  in  a  number  of  schools 
in  the  county. 

— The  high  school  at  Alma,  C.  D. 
Kipp  principal,  has  lately  been  pre- 
sented with  240  volumes  of  choice 
books  by  the  Alma  Library  Associa- 
tion. They  have  been  put  up  in  the 
elegant  new  high  school  building,  and 
we  learn  are  used  diligently  by  the  pu- 
pils of  the  school.  This  school  has 
recently  been  added  to  the  State  Free 
High  School  list. 

—  We  learn  that  Prof.  J.  N.  Hum- 
phrey, of  the  Whitewater  Normal 
School,  is  about,  to  issue  a  new  and 
improved  edition  of  the  very  service- 
able work  on  word  analysis  prepared 
by  him  and  Prof.  Johnson.  It  is  a  book 
which  renders  this  study  interesting 
and  profitable,  and  we  are  gkid  that  a 
second  edition  is  called  for. 

The  peofJe  of  Brandon  have  beeD 
enjoying  a  series  of  Educational  lec- 
tures, delivered  by  different  persons  of 
this  state  in  the  Congregational  church. 
TTie  interest  in  the  schools  has  been 
considerably  increased  thereby. 

—The  Institute,  held  at  Ashland 
Nov.  10-12,  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Harvey,, 
proved  interesting  and  profitable.  The 
enrollment  reached  58,  a  number  of 
teachers  coming  up  from  Bessemer  and 
Iron  wood  in  Michigan  r— some  of  them 
lately  in  the  Wisconsin  Schools.  The 
high  school  at  Ashland  under  the 
charge  of  J.  M.  Turner,  has  adopted  a 
four  years  course  of  study,  and  is  grow- 
ing in  vigor  and  in  members.  This  in- 
stitute at  present  reaches  and  helps 
three  or  four  of  the  northern  counties 
of  the  State. 

—A  very  pleasant  reception  was  giveo 
in  Milwaukee,  Nov.  10,  to  Prof.  Paul 
Binner,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
city  day  school  for  deaf  mutes.    Pro! 
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Binner  had  recently  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, where  he  had  been  at  the  expense 
of  the  Wisconsin  Phonological  Insti- 
tute, for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
improved  methods  of  educating  and 
treating  deaf  mutes  in  the  best  schools 
of  articulation  in  Europe.  He  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  his  visit  and  ob- 
servations. The  enrollment  in  the  Mil- 
waukee deaf  mute  school  has  reached 
38.  Five  teachers  are  employed  in  it 
and  one  normal  training  student.  Sev- 
eral of  the  pupils  were  formerly  in  the 
State  school  at  Delavan.  In  the  Mil- 
waukee school  the  sign  language  is  not 
used,  but  all  are  taught  to  articulate. 

—  Supt.  Wiswall,  of  Sauk  county, 
has  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  pupils 
in  the  district  schools  of  his  county. 
He  tells  them  that  on  his  visit  he  shall 
look  to  see  that  the  school  house  is 
neat  and  made  attractive  by  the  work 
of  the  pupils,  drawing,  map-making, 
weaving,  etc.;  that  he  shall  examine 
the  record  of  tardinesses  and  absences, 
and  calls  their  attention  to  the  new 
school  library  law,  in  which  he  justly 
thinks  that  they  ought  to  be  especially 
interested.  He  urges  also  holding  faith- 
fully to  the  gRided  course  of  study  un- 
til it  is  satisfactorily  completed. 

—  The  high  school  at  Waterloo  and 
the  high  school  at  Bayfield  have  been 
added  to  the  State  Free  High  School 
list  since  it  was  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal. There  are  other  applicants  for 
admission. 

—This  Free  High  School  list,  it  will 
not  be  overlooked,  does  not  contain 
the  high  school  of  Milwaukee,  La 
Crosse,  Manitowoc  or  Marinette,  and 
perhaps  of  some  other  cities.  This  is 
because  these  schools  have  not  yet 
complied  with  the  conditions  of  law 
prescribed  for  their  admission  to  the 
list. 

—  The  error  of  the  printer  in  our  last 


issue  in  making  the  enrollment  of  the 
Racine  county  institute  10  is  very  ap- 
parent It  should  have  been  100. 
Door  county  had  58. 

— The  city  schools  of  Sheboygan  are 
developing  rapidly.  It  is  but  two  or 
three  years  since  the  new  high  school 
building,  a  very  attractive  and  com- 
modious edifice,  was  erected,  and  this 
city  has  this  year  completed  and 
equipped  a  handsome  new  school  in 
the  fifth  ward;  and  in  the  eighth  ward 
a  building  to  cost  upward  of  twent> 
thousand  dollars  is  already  enclosed. 
Even  thus  the  accommodations  will  not 
meet  the  demands  of  the  growing  city. 
The  city  also  maintains  a  flourishing 
Kindergarten  with  an  enrollment  of 
one  hundred.  The  high  school  course 
is  now  four  years,  and  will  fit  for  the 
Modern  Classical  Course  in  the  State 
University. 

—  The  high  schools  at  the  following 
places  have  lately  been  added  to  the 
accredited  list  of  the  State  University, 
in  one  or  more  of  its  courses:  Nece- 
dah,  Sheboygan,  Lake  Mills,  Oregon, 
De  Pere,  Whitewater,  East  Eau  Claire 
and  Boscobel. 

— A  successful  and  profitable  city  in- 
stitute was  held  at  Racine  Nov.  18  and 
19.  It  was  conducted  by  Prof  S.  Y. 
Gillan,  assisted  by  Miss  Sykes  of  the 
Milwaukee  Normal  School.  Prof 
Stearns  lectured  Friday  evening  and 
Prof  Maxson  Saturday  morning. 

—  The  new  school  buildings  in  Madi- 
son are  rapidly  approaching  comple- 
tion The  addition  to  the  high  school 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  original 
building,  and  will  provide  ample  ac- 
commodation for  the  large  high  school. 
It  will  be  in  use  probably  during  the 
pre.sent  month.  The  ward  building  is 
also  nearing  completion.  The  text-book 
committee  of  the  school  board  re- 
ported in  iavor  of  introducing  the  free 
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text-book  plan  into  the  primary  schools,  although  a  few  high  schools  not  found 

The  report  reviews  the  arguments   in  on  the  State  Free  High  School  lists 

favor  of  and  against  the   plan,    and  figure  among  them, 

makes  the  above  recommendation  as  —Twenty-nine  cities  of  this  State 

an  experiment.  have  city  school  superintendents  who 

—  Besides  the  free  high   schools   of  are  not  also  principals  of  high  schools, 

the  State  there  are  recorded  in  the  State  The  salaries  attached  to  these  positions, 

Superintendent's     office    235     graded  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  quite 

schools.    These  are  distinct  from  the  small— under  fcoo,  indicating,  of  course,, 

ordinary  district  schools,  and    usually  that  the  incumbents  only  give  a  portion 

consist  of  two  or  three  departments,  of  their  time  to  school  supervision. 


A  NEW  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Teachers  contemplating  the  introduction  of  Physical  Geography  would  do 
well  to  examine  the  new  work  just  issued  by  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co..  Philadel- 
phia.    Butler's  Physical  Geography  is  the  latest,  cheapest  and  the  best. 

For  descriptive  circulars,  sample  copies,  terms,  etc.,  address: 

J.  M.  TOWERS,  Western  Agent, 

140  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  IIL 

To  make  the  study  of  Word  Analysis  interesting  and  profit- 
able you  should   use 

WORK  WITH  WORDS 

By  W.  S.  JOHNSON  and  J.  N.  HUMPHREY, 

State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

This  book  presents  the  subject  by  a  new  method.  The  pupil  finds  his  own 
derivatives.  The  analysis  and  meaning  are  ivritten  out.  It  substitutes  investi- 
gation for  memorizing. 

It  is  thoroughly  practical  and  never  fails  to  arouse  interest  and  true  love  for 
the  work. 

Don't  carry  another  class  over  the  subject  in  the  old  way  but  send  for  circular 
and  sample  copy  (loaned  to  teachers)  to 

J.  N.  HUMPHREY,  Publisher. 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

I9S  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO, 

Ur^  laDnfiictnrers  in  the  World  of  School  Fnniitnre  and  Soppilts. 

LUNAR 

Tellurian  Zoned  Globe. 

Hnltl  by  Siibicri|>tion  Only. 

Thr  ntfuif  fimmai'kablef  Sue- 
eff*»fui  HHil  iH*rabi€  ApparatUB 
Ui  sh*tAe  j-finlioug  of  Earth  to 

Sun. 

It  v^tHHs  th*'  i?y*s»  o/'  r«*a«fc«r« 
te  tt*hat  thtif  have  rmreiy  under- 
^t<t4Hl  aHti  ftttiid  never  explain! 

NO    SCHOOL 

No  intelligent  Family 

Should  be  wttbout  \h\% 
Tellurian  CJobe, 

Andrews    New   Spring  Roll  Map    Case. 

Improvement  over  all  others,  uh  any  map  can  be  removed  at  will.    Hade  nnv  «izc  lor  any 

Bft  ol  mnpB  or  charts.    Send  for  lists  of  maps,  and  our  bcantirul 

ANATOMICAL  CHAKTS: 


(CASE  OPEN.) 


By  the  way,  have  you  seen  the  finest 
School  Wall  Map  in  this  country,  viz : 

Andrews*  New  Set  of  8  ? 

If  not|  do  not  buy  till  you  have  examin- 
ed them.   Just  out.  Printed  in  London. 


THIS  ERASER 

Takes  the  Lead  of  all. 

„^  "For  the  Potter  Blackboard  Materia],  Alpha  Dustless  Crayons,  Liquid 
^fiaing,  eo  kinds  of  Globes,  etc.,  address  as  above.  ^         i-iquia 

Vol.  XVII.,  »o.  1.-  I. 


GINN  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS. 

Introduction  to  Classics  for  Children. 

Stickney's   First  Weeks  at  School;  Stickney's  A  Second  and  A  Third 

Stories  for  Kiiidergartens  and  Pri-  Readers;  Stories  for  Young  Chil- 

mary  Schools.  dren. 

Stickney's  Primer. 

Classics  for  Children. 

Choice  Literature.— Full  Notea.— Large  Type.— Oood  Paper.— Firm  Binding.— Low  Prioes. 

^sop's  Fables.  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Chas.  Kingsley's  Water  Babies.  Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  W^orld. 

Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden  River.  Scott's  Talisman. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson.  Scott's  Quentin  Durward. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Irving's  Sketch-Book. 

Chas.  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare.  Plutarch's  Lives  (Selections). 

Lamb's  Ulysses  Johnson's  Rasselas. 

Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels. 


Lamb's  Ulysses  Johnson's  Rasselas. 

ales  of  a  Grai 

English  Grammar. 

Whitney  &  Knox's  Elementary  Les-  Whitney  &  Knox's  Elementary  Les- 

sons in  English,  Part  I:  How  to  sons  m  English,  Part  II:  How  to 

Speak  and  Write  Correctly.  Tell  the  Parts  of  Speech. 

(N.  B.— These  two  books  conatitutt.  a  course  sufliciontly  flxtenslve  for  all  Grammar  Grade*.) 
Whitney's  Essentials  of  English  Grammar,  designed  for  more  advanced  work. 

Mathematics. 

AVentworth's  Primary  Arithmetic.  Wentworth's  Elementary  Aleebra. 

Wentworth's  Grannnar  School  Arith-   j    Wentworth's  Complete  AlgeDra. 

metic.  !    Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid   Geo- 

Wentworth's  Higher,  or  Practical  metry. 

^Arithmetic. 
I      :  Wentworth's  Trigonometry  and  Surx'eying.^ 

Latin. 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar.      Allen  &  Greenou^h's  Ovid. 

Tetlow's  Latin  Lessons.  Greenough's  Virgil. 

Allen  &  Greenough's  New  Casar.  "  Allen  &  Greenough's  New  Cicero. 

'^--  Greek. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar.  White's  Greek  Lessons. 

M  «.  iidL.  Goodwin's  Anabasis.  \  Leighton's  Greek  Lessons. 

Q:  CT'^  OENUNG'8  RHETORW-^uet  iaaued. 
r  QAG£'8  PHYSICS^A  Book  on  the  Inductive  Method. 

(—.  MACY'8  CIVIL  QOVERNMENT-^Something  entirely  Mew. 

P        HI  ABM' 8  REVISED  HUSIC  COURSE. 

W.  S,  SMYTH,  General  Western  Manager,  '^ 

180  WABASM  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MVPostace  always  an  extra  ten  per  oent  of  total  amount 

An  prices  guaranteed,  and  in  case  any  lower  rates  are  quoted  by  any  dealer,  you  will  find  ours 
changed  as  soon  as  wc  know  of  it. 


BOOKS  KOR 

pnLIic^chooI  LiIii<&i(iB^*piipiI^ 

RCOOINMCNDCO  BY 
THC  NORTH-EASTERN  OHIO  TEAOHERS'  ABSOO'N. 


'   !,;-!irtij-vrw'i*nii 


iJIJ! 


fiURROWX  BROTEERX  &  gO. 

f&Olesale  aM  Belall  BOOESELLEBS  aM  STiTIORRS, 

23. 25,  27  Buolid  Ave^  Cleveland,  O. 


CATALOGUES.— Please  send  for  our  Holiday 
Catalogue,  contaioing  valuable  suggestive 
lists  for  Libraries,  in  History,  Reference, 
Travel,  Art,  Fiction,  Literature,  Music, 
Household  Management,  and  many  other 
departments. 

Ji^We  issue  of  this  over  12,000  copies.^BB 


Books  for  Young  Pupils. 

Jieiail,  Nti. 

Fairy  Legends  and  Tales,  Andersen,  |0  75  fO  8ft 

1  00  48 

Stories  told  to  a  Child Ingelow,    1  25  84 

The  Children's  Book Scudder,    8  50  2  34 

Little  People  of  Asia Miller,    2  50  1  75 

Child's  Book  of  Nature Hooker,    I  00 

Hans  Brinker.. Dodge, Mary  Mapes    1  50  1  05 

Stories  of  Am.  Hist Dodge,  N .  S.    50 

Golden  B'k  Choice  Reading,  Swinton, 30 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet. . .        *  *       25 

Book  of  Tales  i  n  Prose  &  Poetry  • '       50 

LitUe  Pussy  Willow Stowe,    1  25  94 

Seven  Little  Sisters Andrews,    60 

EachandAlL "           60 

Rose  and  the  Ring Thackeray,     125  75 

Boys  of  Other  Countries ....  Taylor,     1  25  88 

Little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe 1  25  84 

Fairy  Book Mrs.  Craik,     1  25  84 

Alice  in  Wonderland Carroll,    150  86 


Who  Were  the  First  Builders?  Archi- 
tects?   Paper  Makers?   Weavers? 

Miners? Sets  of  5  vols. ,  $2  50  f  1  25 

Little  Susie's  Six  Teachers,  Prentiss,     1  00       ?(' 

Nine  Little  Goslings Coolidge,    1  50    1  Oo 

In  atUiticn  U foregoing  the  follotuing  series  : 

Lucy  Books,  6  vols.,  $G  00(§94  00,  and  Rollo 

Books,  14  vols. .  114  00@$8  0<),  by  Jacob  Abbott. 

Bodlcy  Books,  8  vols.,  ea.  91  60^1  00,  Scudder 

Socks  for  grammar  &hool  Pupils. 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Classic  Lands. . . 

^*  *•  The  Orient 

Boys  of '70 Coffin, 

Boys  of '61,  (cloth)    ** 

Building  of  the  Nation .   * ' 

Old  Times  in  the  Colonies " 

Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  .Dana, 
Robinson  Crusoe DcFoe, 


11  75  II  05 

1  75  1  a-. 


••     HI.,  neater. .     " 
Stories  of  Adventure  by  Adv'rx.H.ilcj 
**        Discovenes  by  Disc'rs,  " 

Ten  Times  One  is  Ten " 

How  to  Do  it ** 

Bookof  Amer.  Explorers,  Higginson, 
Y.  F.  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  Butterworth, 

Geographical  Reader Johonnot,  '- 

Bo9  Travelers  in  /A#  Far  East— 

1.     In  China  and  Japan Knox,  $3 

n.     In  Siam  and  Java "  3 

III.    In  Ceylon  and  India....     "  8 

Sir  Francis  Drake Towle,  I 

Magellan "  I 

Marco  Polo **  1 

Pisarro *•  1 

Kaleigh *•  1 

Vasco  de  Garoa "  1 

Cast  Away  in  the  Cold Hayes,  1 

Tanglewood  Tales Hawthorne,  1 

WonderBook ••  1 

Christmas  Stories  (paper)  ...Dickens, 

"        (cloth). V.     **  1 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather Scott,  1 

Young  Folks'  Plutarch 3 

Leslie  Goldthwaite . .  Mrs.  Whitney,  1 
Child's  History  of  £ng. . . .  Dickens, 

tt                         I<                  «(                                                 4(  } 

<<                          tt                  tt                                                tl  I 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin Stowe,  1 

Grandfather's  Chair.  ...Hawthorne,  1 

Little  Men Alcott,  1 

LittleWomen "  1 

Tom  Brown  at  Rugby Hughes, 


3  00 

2  60 
8  00 

3  00 
1  00 

75 
1  00 
1  00 
I  25 
1  25 
1  00 
1  00 


1  50 


2  00 

1  G.~> 

2  00 
2  00 

67 

a*) 

48 

no 

81 

84 

70 

70 

1  10 

I  00 

1  Ot) 


00  52  no 

00  2  0() 
00  2  00 
25    84 


84 
81 
84 
84 
84 
84 
70 
70 
25 
75 
75 
00  2  00 
60  1  00 
75    36 


48 
75 
65 
70 


50  1  00 
50  1  00 
76   85 


The  Sketch  Book Irving, 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

Histories,  Abbott,  32  vols.,  ft  00  ea.,  ^ 
Light  Science,  Abbott,  4  vols.  |1  50  ea. ,  | 


Stories  of  Greek  History Yonge, 

Pocahontas Egeleston , 

Pilgrim's  Progress .Bun van. 


48 
85 
48 
90 


50  1  00 
25  84 
75  85 
00  48 
60  69 
1 70c.  ca. 
lllOOea. 


Boob  for  High  &l?ool  Pupils. 

Readings  from  Eng.  Hist Green,  fl  50  $1  00 

Politics  for  Young  Amer.  .Nordhoff,    75 

Views  Afoot  Thro*  Europe.. Taylor,     1  50  I  05 

Amer.  Men  of  Let'rs— Irving,  Warner,!  25  84 

*•        •*        **   Cooper,  Lounsb'y,!  25  84 

Amer. Statesm'n-^alhoun, Von Holst,l  25  84 

**            **            Hamilton,  Lodge,    1  25  84 

••            "            Jefferson,  Morse,     1  25  84 

Life  of  Patrick  Henry Wirt,     125  84 

Lifo  of  Lincoln  («rw^/VMO  Arnold,    2  50  I  75 


BURROWS  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Bookseulers  a>d  Stationebs. 


BOOKS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PlJPILS.-H>HltULieiL 

Sclf-Help Smiles,  $1  60  I    65 

Tales  from  Shakespeare Lamb,    50 

**         "            •*            **         I  00  70 

Natural  History  Reader.  .Johonnot,    — -  1  00 

Yesterdays  with.  Authors.. ..Fields,     2  00  1  40 

Ivanhoe, Scott,        75  35 

'*         '*        1  00  48 

David  Copperfield Dickens,        75  40 

*•            '«            '*           100  48 

The  Spy Cooper,        76  60 

"      ^*         1  00  66 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii Bulwer,        75  35 

'*            "        "            1  OO  48 

Franklin's  Autobiog.,  3  vols.,  Bigelow,4  60  3  00 

Knickerbocker  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  Irving,!  60  90 

Life  of  Washington "160  00 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverlev,  (pp.)  Addison,     25  25 

La  Salle  and GreatWest..Parkman,    2  60  1  75 

Pioneers  of  France  in  NewWorld,**      2  60  1  75 

The  Jesuits "      2  50  1  75 

Young  Folks'  Hist,  of  Rome,  Yonge,    1  60  1  00 

Hist.  Our  Own  Times, (pp.)  McCarthy,     40  40 


Hist.  Our  Own  Times,  (clo.)McCarthyf2 
Autocrat  of  Breakfast  Table,  Holmes,! 

Walden Thoreau ,  1 

Getting  on  in  the  World.  .Mathews.  1 

Seven  American  Classics  .  .Swinton,  — 

*'      British          **         ..      "  — 

Viiiginia Cooke,  1 

Mill  on  the  Floss George  Eliot, 

Life  of  Scott,  3  vols Lockhart,  4 

Sandwich  Islands Bird,  2 

The  Crusades Coxv  1 

The  Era  of  Prot.  Revol. .  .Secbohm,  ! 

The  Great  Ice  Age  Gcikic,  8 

The  Ronunce  of  Nat.  Hist...Gosse,  1 

The  Earth Redus,  6 

TheOcean "  6 

Robert  Dick Smiles,  1 

Ocean  Wonders  Damon, 

Volcanoes Judd,  2 

On  the  Threshold M  unger,  1 

Wanderings  in  S.  Amer.,  (pp.)Waterton, 

(do.)        "  2 

By  the  doz..  in  paper,  postpaid  . . 

The  Forms  of  Water Ty ndall,  1 

Old  Story  Tellers Mitchell,  1 

History  of  France Brook,  1 


50fl  60 

25 

88 

50 

1  00 

50 

!05 

—. 

50 

__ 

60 

25 

84 

75 

35 

50 

S  15 

50 

1  75 

00 

To 

00 

70 

50 

!  73 

26 

84 

00 

350 

00 

4  20 

AC 

1  00 

75 

53 

00 

140 

00 

«7 

20 

15 

00 

1  40 

SI  05 

50 

1  05 

25 

88 

00 

TO 

Young  Folks'  Cyc.  of  Common  Things,t2  60  $1  75  |  Young  Folks'  Cyc.  of  Persons  &  Places,  $2  50  fl  T5 
9^Tk*S0  twp  hwks  sM^miJ  6*  in  iht  Library  oftvery  schoolroom  in  thtconntrj:  if  thtrt 
it  no  Library^  on  tho    Ttaeher^s  dotk,  aceestikU  wthoui  formality  to  oack  ^upil. 

Busk's   Mode!  Boleotions,  edited  by  Prof.  J.  W.    Rusk,   and    published  by  ourselves. 

Four  numbers.    Price  of  each,  in  Paper,  fO.25;  in  Boards,  f0.40. 
No.  I.  has  a  chapter  on  the  Principles  of  Elocution.     No.  IV.  is  devoted  to  pieces  for  the  young. 

Ifx^W  If  BiQ&ble  Li^t. 

■AOH  BOOK  IN  THIS  LIST  IS  P00SKS8ED  OP  MERIT. 

fK^In  MO  ttntt  i*  it  claimed  to  bo  com/lote,  6t$t  it  ka*  boon  very  ear%fnlly  Melecied.  No 
book  appears  iA  it  unloMf  in  our  best  judgment,  it  is  considered  wortky.  Onr  experience 
gained  in  tke  constant  filling  of  large  nnmbers  of  Library  orders  will  be  found,  me 
kopCf  a  fair  guide  to  tke  selection  of  works  having  some  degree  of  excellence^ 


JUVENILE. 

Fairy  Land  of  Science Buckley,  f  1  60  $1  05 

Water  Babies Chasi.  Kingsley,    50 

Madam  How  and  Lady  Why,  * '  60 

The  Greek  Heroes,  "  80 

Ten  Boy.s  [new) Miss  Andrews,     1  25        88 

Nelly's  Silver  Mine H.H.,    1  60    1  00 

B.ingaBoy C.D.Warner,     1  60    1  06 

Indian  Hisl.  for  Young  Folks.  Drake,  3  00    2  00 

Eric Canon  Fnrrar,     125        84 

St.  Winifred's **  1  26        84 

Julian  Home "  1  25        84 

Little  Folks  in  Feath-)  «.,.,!  (bds.)  1  75    1  17 

crsandFur J  ***""  1  (do.)    2  50    !  75 

Tenants  of  an  Old  Farm. .  .McCook,    2  60    1  75 

Historic  Boys Brooks,    2  25    1  50 

Sport  in  Many  Lands S  00    2  00 

MyApingi  Kingdom.... DuChaillu,     !  60    1  00 

Country  of  Dwarfs ••  1  60    1  00 

Lost  in  the  Jungle "  1  50    1  00 

Storicsot  Gorilla  Country,         *'  1  60    1  00 

Wild  Life  under  Eouator,         *'  1  50    1  00 

The  Franconia  Stones . .  Abbott,  ea. ,        75       50 

rMallevUle.        Mary  Bell.  Ellen  Linn. 

J  Wallace.  Beechnut.  Stuyvesant. 

'j  Agnes.  Mary  Erskine.   Roaolphua. 

V                            Cardine . 
What  Katy  Did ... .   Coolidge.  %\  50  |1  00 


What  Katy  Did  at  Schod.. Coolidge  ft  50  f I 

Jackanapes,  &c Ewing,     1  00 

Fairy  Tolea Grimm,        75 

Children  of  the  Abbey Roche,        75 

Amer.  Boys'  Handy  Book. .  .Beard,    2  00    1 
Stories  from  Homer,  Li  vy,  Virgil,*)  By  Church, 

Herodotu^  Greek  Tragedians,  Wea.  1  50    1 

Roman  Life,  Persian  Wars. . . . .  j 

The  Elsie  Books 11  vols.,  each,  f  1  25  f 

Book  of  Golden  Deeds Yonge,    1  25 

Children's  Book  of  Poetry . . .  Coates,    S  00    S 

Our  Children's  Songs Harper,     1  00 

Hist.  U.S.  Navy, for  Boys.. Lossing,    1  75    1 
Advent'rs  Young  Naturalist.. Biari,     1  75    1 

TomSawyer MarkTwain,    2  75    1 

Huckleberry  Finn ....      *  *        • «  2  75    I 

Prince  and  Pauper ...      "        * '         S  00    1 
Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood,  Whitney,     1  50    1 

Boy  Trav.  So.  Am.  (»«n>) Knox,     3  00    8 

Yg.  Folks  in  Africa,  (bds.)  McCabe,    I  75    1 
Yg.  Folks  in       *'      (do.)     *<  2  25    1 

A  Guernsey  Lily Coolidge    2  00    1 

Adrift  in  the  Ice  Fields Hall,     1  25 

Cast  up  by  the  Sea,  Sir  Sam'l  W.  Baker,  75 

Arabian  Nights 75 

Masterman  Ready Marryatt,     1  25 

Midshipman  Easy '*  1  25 

The  Doctor's  Daughter,  Sophie  May,  1  60    1 
The  Prudy  Books,  6  vols..         "  4  60    3 


Noo.  23,  25»  27  BttoUd  Avenuo,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BURROWS  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  Booksellers  anb  Stationers. 


I  Travels,  Description,  Adventtare,  &c. 


Voyageof  Sunbeam... Mrs.  Brassey,  |1  00  |0  50 

We  TwoAIone  in  Europe.... Ninde,     1  50  1  00 

European  Breeses, Margery  Deane,     1  50  1  IX) 

Painter's  Camp Hamerton,    I  60  1  00 

Notes  on  England Taine»    2  50  1  76 

Scrambles  Among  Alps,  Whymper,    3  00  2  00 

Land  Midnight  Sun,  l)uChaillu,2  v.    7  60  6  00 

Voyage  of  Vega,  Bar.  Nordenskjold,    2  00  1  40 

Tales  of  Old  Japan Mitford,    2  00  1  40 

Malay  Archipelago Wallace,    2  60  I  76 

Arabia Palgrave.    2  00  1  40 

Around  World  with  Grant,  2  vols.;  over  800  illus. 

Have  sold  over  400  sets  of  this. ...     8  00  6  34 

Cape  Cod Thoreau.    1  50  I  00 

Thro'  Dark  Continent,  Stanley,  2  v.  10  00  6  67 

How  I  Crossed  Africa,  Serpa  Pinto,  2v.  7  60  6  00 
Log-book  of  Fisherman  &  Zoologist, 

Buckland 8  00  2  00 

Thousand  Miles  Walk ,  Bishop,     1  60  1  00 

Holland DeAmicis,    2  00  1  40 

Morocco **           2  00  1  40 

Spain "           2  00  140 

Constantinople "           1  60  1  05 

Germany,  Past  &  Present. . . .  Gould,     3  00  2  10 

Over  the  Ocean Curtis  Guild,    2  60  1  76 

Abroad  Again ••        "        2  60  1  76 

Walks  in  Rome Hare,    8  60  2  46 

•*      •*  London *«        3  50  2  45 

Northern  Travel ....  Bayard  Taylor,     1  50  1  00 

By-Ways  of  Europe,      '*            *'         1  60  1  00 

Home  &  Abroad,  2  v.,   **            "  ca.  1  50  1  OO 

Tent  Life  in  Siberia Kennan,     1  75  1  23 


Mexico Ober,  |3 

Brazil  &  Brazilians  {new  *d.),  Fletcher, 4 

England  from  Back  Window 1 

Eight  Years'  Wand'gs  Ceylon,  Baker, 

M ikado's  Empire GrifRs,    3 

Explorations  in  Ice  Zones. . .  Nourse,    8 

Israailia Sir  Sam'l  Baker,    2 

Albert  N'Yanza «'         *'         2 

Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia,  ' '  2 
High  Alps  of  New  Zealand . .  Green,    2 

Log  Letters  of  the  Challenger 2 

Rambles  Around  World ....  Hubner,    2 

Greater  Britain Sir  C.  W.  Dilke,  2 

Rambles  &  Studies  in  Greece, Mahaflfy, 8 

England EscotC,    4 

Red  Letter  Days  Abroad,  Stoddard,  6 
Am.  Banker  in  Eng.  [Pedett.  NoUJi  1 
Naturalist's  Voy.  R'd  World,  Darwin,  2 
England  and  Italy,  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  1 
At  Last,  (Xmasin  W.  Ind.)  Kingsley,  1 

Russia WalUce,     2 

From  the    Lakes  of    Killarney   to 

Golden  Horn H.  M.  Field,    2 

EffYpt  to  Japan "        2 

Bits  of  Travel. ...  Helen  H.  Jackson,  1 
Am.  Four-in-hand  in  Great  Britain..  2 
Land  &  Book,  3v  {new)  Thomson,  ea    6 

Vol.  I.,  So.  Pal.  and  Jerusalem. 
Egypt,  Past&  Present  {n*w)  Adams,    1 

NordhofTs  California 2 

Lewis  ft  Clarke's  Travels  in  Rocky 

Mountains,  2  vols., 1 


76  92  63 


280 

00  70 

76  86 

60  234 

50  2  84 

00  I  40 

00  1  40 

00  1  40 

00  1  40 

00  I  40 

00  1  40 

00  1  40 

00  2  10 

00  2  80 

00  3  60 

60  100 

00  1  40 


i 


1  17 
1  23 
1  40 


00  1  40 

00  1  40 

26  88 

00  1  40 

00  420 

26  84 

00  1  40 

50  I  00 


Biograplnical,   &c. 


Roots  &  Saddles Mrs.  Custer  $1  60  |l  00 

Poor  Boys  who  Became  Famous, ...  1  50  1  00 
Princes,  Authors  &  Statesmen  of 

Our  Times Parton,  2  75  1  02 

Makers  of  Florence Oliphant,  3  00  2  10 

Columbus Irving,  1  50  1  00 

Caesar Froudc,  00  45 

Life  of  Mendelsohn,  2  v...Hensell,  6  00  3  50 

Macaulay's  Life  and  Letters ■,  ^  "'"^  ^  ^ 

Chas.  Kinesley's  Life  and  Letters. .  '  2  50  1  75 

Life  and  Letters.... Mrs.  Prentiss,  2  25  1  69 

Life  and  Letters.  .Baroness  Bunsen,  8  00  2  25 

Life  Madame  de  Stael,  2  v 3  00  2  00 

Napoleon  &  His  Marshals,  Headley  2  50  1  75 

Life  of  Cicero  Forsyth,  2  50  t  75 

Life  of  Geo.  Eliot,  3  v.  {do.) .  .Cross,  3  75  2  60 

•«  «'  *'  •«  (//)  **  45  45 
Life  of  Longfellow,  2  v.  {nrm)  Sam'i 

Lonrfellow 6  00  4  00 

Life  of  Longfellow Kennedy,  1  60  85 

Gen'l  Gordon,  the  Christian  Hero,  1  25  84 

Forbes,  1  00  60 

Autobiography  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  2  OO  I  40 

Autobiography  of  Anthony  Trollope,  1  25  88 


1  26 

I  26 

75 


Life  Bayard  Taylor Conwell,  |l  50  $0  85 

Life  of  Dickens,  2  v., Forster,    3  00    2  00 

Life  of  Johnson,  2  v. , Bos  well ,    4  00 

Plutarch's  Lives,  3  v 4  60 

Michael  Angelo,  2  v Grimm,    6  00 

Amer.  Men  of  Letters  (9  now  out)  ea. 
Amer.  Statesmen  (13  now  oui)  ea. . . 
Eng.  Men  of  Letters  (40  ff^tvMiri)ea.. 

The  last  three  series  are  valuable.   One  of  tho 
best  of  all  is  the  following: — 
Emerson  {In  Am.  Mtno/L£tt£rt)Oyf.  Holmes. 

las.  Nasmyth,  Engineer Smiles,  f  I  50  |1  00 

Scotch  Naturalist "        1  60    1  00 

Men  of  Invention "        100 

Life  of  Livingstone 2  25 

Memoirs  M'me  de  Remusat 2  00 

Pop.  Biog's,  ea.,  12  mo.,  illust 1  50       o^ 

Garfield,  Greeley,  Franklin,  Livingstone,  Web- 
ster,   Lincoln,  Peabodv,  Lawrence,  Dickens, 
Charles  XII.,  Longfellow,  Nelson. 
Thomas's  Biog.  Dict'y  {Amtr.)  |2  50  $1  75 

Beeton's      **         **       {§*£•)  3  00    2  00 

Life  ft  Letters  Bayard  Taylor,  2  v., 
Mrs.  Taylor 4  00    2  80 


2  80 

2  66 

3  60 
84 
84 
50 


70 
1  60 
140 

85 


History 


Short  Hist.  Eng,  People Green  | 

Eighteen  Christ.  Centuries.. White,  2  00 
Nineteenth  Century.... Mackenzie,  *l  UO 

America •*  •!  00 

Dawn  of  History Keary,     1  25 

Origin  of  Nations RawHnson,    1  00 

Seven  Gt.  Monarchies,  6  v.       **  6  25 

Same,  much  poorer  edition  *  *  

Hist.  Civilization,  2  v., Guizot,     4  00 

Sam^.  much  abridged *  *        

Histof  France,  8 V '•      12  00 

Eng.,4v ••        GOO 

Fifteen  Decisive  Battles Creasy ,     

Same,  better  edition *  *  1  00 

French  Revolution.  2  v Carlyle    2  00 

Same,  better  edition,  S  v "        2  25 

Macaulay's  England.  5  v 5  00 


f  1  20 

1  40 
90 
90 
88 
70 

4  00 
8  60 

2  80 
60 

6  00 

3  50 
60 
70 

1  25 
1  60 
1  (W 


Gibbon's  Rome,  5  v 

Bancroft's  U.  S.,  6  v,  {iatest  ed) 

Holy  Roman  Empire Bryce, 

Hbt.  of  Russia,  2  v Rambaud, 

Same,  Car  better  edition,  3  v.     " 
InteL  Devel.  Europe,  2  v... Draper, 

Pop.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  4  v Knight, 

Hist.  Eng.  Constit  ,2  v.(i*«tv)  Gneist, 
Hist.  U.  S^  {octavo) Ridpath, 

Sueens  of  Eng. ,  5  v Strickland , 
ist.  Reformation D' Aubigne, 

Conquest  Mexico,  8  v Prescott, 

Ferdinand  ft  Isabella,  8  v . . 

Same,  poorer  ed.,  2  v *' 

The  Dutch  Republic, 3  v... Motley, 
The  United  Netherlands,  4  v.     •• 
Epitome  of  History Ploetz. 


$6  00  12  85 
,16  00  10  00 

1  60 

175 
400 
2  10 
8  75 
600 

2  10 

7  00 

1  00 

8  15 

3  15 
225 
420 
560 

2  10 


600 
3  00 
600 
8  00 
300 
10  00 

460 
450 

6  09 
8  00 
3  (10 


t^'SV*TfllvaiHllC    School,  Town,  Sunday-School  and  Private,  supplied. 
K^H^lilDrarieS,       cheerfully  given. 


Estimates  on  lists 


Barnes'  New  Text-Books. 

The  New  National  Series.    A  Complete  Outfit  for  Common  Schools. 
Truly  National,  Non-Partisan,  Non-Sectional,  For  a  United  Nation. 


ISE-A.1DEISS. 


BARNES'  NEW  NATIONAL 


Barnes   New  Geographies. 

Two  Fooks.  As  Near  Perfection  as  Attainable 


"The  Educational  Gems  of  the  A|gre 
Iiit,aOc.;  2fl,  85c.;  3d,  50c.;  4th,  70c.;  5th,  90c.  I      Klementary,  60c.    Complete,  $1.25 
THE  SET  FOR  EXAMINATINON  $1.50.  j  The  Set  Fhr  Examination,  $1.50. 


ohs-a.dns/2:dns/2:^a.is-      i         soiei^oe. 


BARNES'  NEW  GRAMMAR.  I  Steele's  Fonrteen  Weeks'  Course. 

I  Cheraletry.   PhvBlci*.  PhvHiolojry.   Astronomj, 
Language  Lesaona  Baaed  Upon  Grammar  \  Zoology,  Geolopy,  BotaDy. 

IN  SEVEN  V0LU3IES.    $100  PER  VOLIME. 
(IN  PRESS  )  fpj,^  Set  tfUh  Key  $7.00. 


BARNES''  ARITHMETICS.  |    BARNES'  BRIEF  SERIES. 

Two  Bookp.    A  MiDlmum  of  Theory  with  a  i  For  Every  Section  and  all  Cloeses,  in 

Mnximum  of  Prnctlce.  '  Attnictive  Ft»rin. 

ELEMENTARY  40c.   NATIONAL  75c.  I  United  States  SI. 00     The  World  S  1.00. 

Set  for  Mramination  $1.WK  I  The  Set  fof  Rramination  $».»W, 


BARNES'  POPULAR  DRAWnG  SERIES 


Barnes'  New  Series. 

For  the  first  time  we  arc  now  able  to  prcpeut  a  By  An  Experienced  TeachST, 

iferles  of  Copy  Books  on  a  par  with  our  olhtr  ''                 ^            •»*.         «              *.  i   t»i 

publicaliont»    in    point    of  cxcollenco    and  On  a  MoSt  SnOOeSSftli  Flan. 
beauty. 

Price  $1.20  Per  Doaen.  Send  for  Specimen  Pages. 


SEND  FOR  "SPECIAL  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE." 

(Sixth  Edition  Just  Issued.) 


To  facilitate  the  examinations  of  any  or  all  of  our  new  books,  we  offer  to  send 
specimen  Pages  Free,  and  also  copies  of  our  whole  series,  delivery  prepaid, 
subject  to  return  if  not  introduced. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

lll&llSWUliamSt.,  34  &  36  Madison  St., 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


The  State  Normal  Schools. 


RIVER  FALLS, 

Winter  Term  opens 

MONDAY, 

Jan. 

7 

OSHKOSH, 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug. 

24 

PLAlTfclVILLE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug. 

31 

WHITEWATER. 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug. 

31 

MILWAUKEE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 

1 

( 


Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  Scliool  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

1, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  an  A- Vanced  Course  of  two  years.  At 
Milwaukee,  the  latter  course  only  is  furnished.  Certificates  are  issued  upon 
completion  of  Elementary'  Course,  and  diplomas  upon  completion  of  Advanced 
Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the  courses  as  their  scholarship . 
may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  person  who  has  attended  the 
school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel.  at  Milwaukee. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

Recommended  by  the  State  Superintendents  of  Schoola  in  36  States,  and  by  leading 
College  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


The  best  practical  English  Dictionary 
enUnt.—f^arterly  Iceview,  London, 


Your  Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  in  porohasing 
the  latest  issue  of  this  work,  you  get 


A  DICTIONARY 


In  Tfti-iou^  StTlpH   of  Binding,  willi 
and  without  Patent  iTidol. 

*^An  inTaluabte  companion  tn.  every  [ 
School  and  at  every  Fireside. " 


containing  3000  more  words  and  nearly  2000  more  illaa- 
trations  than  any  other  American  Dictionary, 

I A  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

containing  oyer  25,000  Titles, 
with  their  pronunciation  and  a  vast  amount  of  other  in- 
formation (recently  added),  and 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

giving  pronunciation  of  names 

and  brief  facts  concerning  nearly  10/)00  Noted  Persona; 

also  various  tables  giving  valuable  information. 

ALL  IN  ONE  BOOK. 


Webster  is  Standard  Authority  In  the  Gov't  Printlngr  Office,  and  with  the  U.  8.  Soprena^ 

Court.    It  has  been  selected  in  every  case  where  State  Pnrchaaes  have  been  made  for 

Schools.     Nearly  all  the  school  books  used  are  based  on  Webster.    Get  the  Best. 

Published  by  G.  Ss  C.  lOERRIAM  Ss  CO.»  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Do  Toir  Own 
PRINTING 

GardPrcii,  $8.^ 
drcalBrSlae,  ^  VO 
Newspaper"  4100 


eus.  is  Easy 

byoyTtJfltited 

initraotioos. 

,  Fur  hfiine  or 

biiHinciiK  OSS 

pold  ur  jroang 

tend  'Jt^tnuips 

Mi  ol  Fr»'«^i'S* 

Tjije,  CHjtjfm,  Ac.  to  fflot^try, 

KELSEY  PRESS  CO. 

Merkdon,  Conn. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


SAMPLES 

^^ FRBBt 

Goods  SEI^I^  err^Twiiaref  to  Ererybody. 
BIO  PAY!  A  pocket  case  of  BIOBT  IjOToly 
SAM Pf^ES«  with  oar  terms.  F&BB  TO  AIjIm 

Seodyoaraddron.  and  9  stamps  formaflinc.  Address 
THB  HOLiIiE  Y  WORK8.  Merident  Conn. 

iooi 
Questions  and  Answers 

—  ON  — 

Theory  and  Practice 

OF  TEACHING. 

Also,  similar  books  on  U.  S.  History, 
Geography,  Grammar  and  Arithmetic. 
Cloth.  Price,  50  cents  each,  or  the  five 
books  for  |2. 10.  Circulars  free.  Address 
the  publisher,  B.  A.  HATHAWAY, 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Floral  Guide 


JfOM  1887. 

Kow  ready,  containit  2  Colored 
Plaice,  bnndreda  of  Illimra> 
lions,  and  nesrlr  200  pai;ea— 35 
|i<?rtaiDin|;  to  Qsrd«ning  ami 
Flower  Caltare.  and  over  150 
nomiatning  an  Illuetrated  Ltn 
of  nearly  all  the  FL0WSB8  aad 
TE0BTABLB8  groirn,  wfih  di- 
rectinne  bow  toffrow  them,  where  the  best  HEEDS. 
PLANTS,  AND  BULBS  can  be  procured,  with 
prices  of  each.  Tbia  book  mailed  free  on  receint  of  10 
cenu.  and  the  10  cenu  may  be  deducted  ftrom  the  fii^t 
order  sent  ua.  Every  one  interested  in  a  sarden.  or  whn 
iejfires  ^ood.  fresh  seeds,  should  haTS  this  work.  W> 
refer  10  the  millions  of  persons  who  hare  planted  our 
^dfi.    Buy  only  Vice's  Seeds  at  Hbadquartebs. 

JAMES  VICK,  SEEDSMAN. 

Rooheater)  li.  T» 


Tl?  \  fUVDC  !  Oo'i^New  School  Aids  are 

der.  Each  eet  contaioB  212  large  pretty  artistic 
chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards  ele- 
gantly lithographed  in  ninety  dllTerent  designs, 
colors  and  mottoes;  price  per  set,  $1.00;  naif 
set,  50c.  Large  set  samples  pretty  chromo 
school  reward,  prize,  line  gift  cards,  school  re- 
ports and  teacliers'  8appTieB220c.  All  p<Mt- 
paid.  Postage  stamps  taken.  £lNB  ART  CO., 

WABBBN,  Pa. 


APPLETON'S  SCIENCE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  NEW  VOLUME. 

DESCRIPTIVE  BOTANY 

A  Fraotdoal  Guide  to  the  Olaseifioation  of  Plants,  with  a  Popular  Flora. 
By  ELIZA  A.  YOUMANS, 

Author  of  "The  Fiist  Book  of  Botany/'  Editor  of  "Hehalow^e  Botanical  Charta.'' 


Tbib  volume  haa  been  written  In  accordance  wiio  the  aame  philosophic  principles  of  educa- 
tion that  Kolded  the  preparation  of  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  series.  It  Introduces  the  pupil 
to  the  studj-of  Botanj  in  the  way  it  can  be  properly  done  — by  the  direct  observation  of  veget- 
able forms.  From  the  beginning  throuKhont,  tne  pupil  is  sent  to  the  plant  itself  to  get  the  re- 
quired knowledge.  The  book  provides  Tor  the  direct  study  of  all  those  features  that  are  used  in 
classification,  and  illustrates,  by  practical  examples,  the  uses  to  be  made  of  these  observations 
in  Systematic  Botany. 

The  popular  Flora  included  has  been  prepared  with  mncn  care,  and  will  acquaint  the  pupil 
with  the  leading  orders  and  genera  of  plants  and  their  representative  species.  This  book  will 
take  the  place  of  the  author^  "  Second  Book  of  Botany,''  and  provides  a  complete  course  in  it- 
self, no  other  book  belne  necessary. 

A  sample  copy,  for  examination,  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.80. 


TEACHERS  IN  QUEST  OF  THE  BEST.  SHOULD  EXAMINE  OUR 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY 

By  ELIZA  A.  YOUMANS. 

Designed  to  Cultivate  the  Observing  Powers  of  Children 


In  this  book  the  true  objective  method  is  applied  to  elementary  science-teach- 
ing. Plants,  themselves,  are  the  objects  of  study,  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
becomes  at  once  accurate  and  of  practical  value  as  a  preparation  for  study  in 
other  departments  of  science. 

Introductory  Price,  64  cents. 

Sample  copy  ivill  be  senty  post-paid^  for  examination^  on  receipt  of  introduc- 
tory price. 

Henslow's  Botanical  Charts,  modified  and  adapted  for  use  in  the 
United  States.  By  Eliza  A.  Youmans.  Beautifully  colored.  Six 
Charts  and  Key,  mounted  on  Rollers. 


Sefkd  for  cur  EdueaHonal  Catalogue,  Special  Fri^-IAst,  Etc. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  SAN  fRANCISCO. 


NO  COLD  FEETll 

Send  one  dollar  in  currency,  with  size  of  shoe  ' 
nBunlly  worn,  and  try  a  pn!r  of  our  Magnetic  In-  ! 
polee  for  rheumatlBm,  cold  feet  and  bad  oircnla-  ' 
tlou.  They  are  the  most  powerful  made  In  the 
world.  The  wearer  feele  the  warmth,  life  and 
revltullzHtlon  In  three  minutcB  after  puttin^r  | 
them  on.  Sent  by  return  mail  npon  receipt  of , 
price.  Send  your  address  for  tne  *'NowDe-  ' 
parturc  in  Mi'dical  Treatment  Without  Medi- 
cine,'^ with  thousands  of  tet>tlmuniHli'.  Write 
us  full  particulars  of  difflcultlen.  I 

Onr  Magnetic  Kidnev  Belts  for  gentlemen  will 
positively  cure  the  following  dlsea see  without 
medicine:  Pain  in  the  back,  head  or  limbs,  ; 
nervitmrt  debility,  lumbago,  general  Uebillty,  ; 
rheumatipm,  paralysis,  neuralgia,  sciatica,  dis-  | 
eases  of  the  kidneys,  torpid  liver,  seminal  emis-  , 
sious„impotenry.  heart  disease,  dyspepsia,  in-  \ 
digestion,  hernia  or  mpture,  piles,  etc.  Con-  ! 
sultation  free.  Price  or  Bolt  wlih  Magnetic  In-  I 
soles,  $10.  Sent  by  express  C.  O.  D.  or  by  rt;-  ! 
turn  mail  upon  receipt  of  price.  Send  meas- 
ure of  waist  and  size  to  shoe  worn.  Send  for 
circulars.    Order  direct.  ' 

NoTB— The  above  described  Belt  with  Insoles  ; 
is  warrantfd  to  positively  cure  chronic  cases  ol 
seminal  emissions  and  impotencv  or  money  re- 
funded even  after  one  year's  trial. 

THE  MAGNETIC  APPLIANCE  CO., 
134  Dearborn  St.  ChiCHfro,  111. 

The  Burrows  Bros.  Co. 

23,  95,  27  EUCLID  AVENUE, 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Campbeirs    economic  scuool  Reoistkr. 

_   t Copyrighted. 

In  very  attractive  Board  Covers,  with 
removable  tnsides,  -  -  75  cts. 
Fillers,  Manilla  Covers,    -       -    85  <* 

This  is  the   neatest  and   most   excellently 
manufactnrod  Hcgistor  made  in  the  country.  1 
Its  ulUtty  is  not  less  apparent  than  its  artisllc 
merit.     The   Block    System,   originated   anrt 
copyrighted  by  Prof.  Campbell,  is  most  econo- 
mical of  time  in  keeping  the  record,  and  by 
the  reallv  toonderfut  condensation  which   ft 
permits,  Is  just  as  economical  of  money,    (ht^  I 
RegUUr^  which  will  last  an  nrt/ipai-y  School  . 
two  years,  costs  but  75  cents  by  mail,  postpaid,  j 
and  a  renewing  Filler,  lasting'as  mucti  lou)(cr,  i 
costs  less  than  half  as  much. 


lOOl 

Questions  and  Answers 


-ON  — 


Theory  and  Practice 

OF  TEACHING. 

Also,  similar  books  on  U.  S.  History^ 
Geoeraphyr,  Grammar  and  Arithmetic. 
Clotn.  Price,  50  cents  each,  or  the  five 
books  for  |2. 10.  Circulars  free.  Address 
the  publisher.  B.  A.  HATHAWAY, 
Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Do  Tour  Own 
PRINTING. 

Card  Presa,    $^Wl  ^ 
(;ire«larSl«»,  S,m 
Newspaper"  44.00 


'  etc.  in  tn-^T 


f^tjunrl  ^  iftiiinpfr 


Meriden,  Conn* 


SiWPLES 


AGENTS  WANTED.  _ 

Goods  SKT^L  ev-^ytvberey  to  BTrrybody. 
BIU  PAY!  A  pocket  caae  of  EIGHT  LorelT 
8A3IPI-ES,  with  onr  termn,  PRBE  TO  AT<1- 
Send  your  addren,  and  2  ntampn  for  mailhur.  Additae 
THE  M«Ll.EY  \V<IKKs,  Jkferideii,  Com. 


ILL  YOU  SEND  TO  DAY  ?| 

Will  yon  send  foroniFRKK  cnnvaM- 

inff  outfit  TO  DAT!     If  NOT.  WHY  NOT? 

It  cot<t0  YOU  notbing  to  make  a  trial 
cnnva88.    THE  PENNY  WEEKLY 
i(t  an  elegant  16-pagc  paper  and  is  on- 
ly 50  cents  per  year.    Six  months  on 
trial,  witti  prcmtams,  25  cents.  Nine 
out  of  ten  persons  wtiu  have  that  aroonnt  in 
their  pockets  will  subscribe.  Each  suh-^cribcr 
receives  62  weekly  copies  of  the  cheapest  pa- 
per published  in  the  world,   a   Bnbscrit>cr*s 
Certificatk  of  Inquiby,  and  a  book  of  52 
Penny  ^  eekly  Ingniry  Coupons.  Send  to-day 
Addrcw  THE  PENNY  WEEKLY.  Chicago 


i 


RPECIAL  NOTICE.-On  receipt  of  price,  I 
75  cents,  we  will  mail  a  copy  to  any  adnrcss,  , 
and  if  on  examination  it  is  not  desired,  we 
will,  upon  its  return,  postpaid,  in  good  condi  I 
tion  and  within  reasonable  time,  reAand  the  i 
full  smount.  ' 


Examination 
Rkoord. 


Cam pbel I's   Econom ic 

Bourd  Covertly  bymaU,  postpaid,    -    Sf5  cU,  | 

This  has  all  the  merits  of  durnbility.  neat-  | 
ness,  and  economy  of  time  and  price,  possitssed 
by  the  preceding,  and  will  be  sent  on  approval  | 
in  same  way,  subject  to  refund  of  price  npon 


^^  V 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bells  of  Pur«  Copper  aad  Tin  for  Chnrehes, 
^hooU,  Fhre  Alarms, Parma,  etc.  FULLx 
^VARRANTED.    Cftialogue  sent  Free. 

VAMDUZCN  &  TIFT,  Cinolimali.  O 


Teachers  Wanted! 

Of  all  kinds.  Principals  and  Asslstnnts;  alto 
several  for  Art,  Music,  Etc.  Appltcatton-fbrm 
and  information  fjree.    Address, 

The  Correspondence  University, 

Mention  this  paper.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

°"c^.!;?„r  LITERATURE  STUDY 

^^tuides  in  Lowell.  10c. :  in  Holmes,  Bryant  and 
Whittier,  10c. ;  in  Qeorge  Bll't,  10c. ;  in  Robert 
Browning's  Poetry,  26c.;  in  Politics,  10c.;  Ten 
Great  Novels,  a  guide  to  English  fiction,  10c: 
Unity  rlubs,  telling  how  to  form  reading 
circles,  10c. ;  Manual  Training  in  Education, 
25c.  Any  or  all  sent  post  f^e  on  receipt  of 
price,  Address  CHARLES  H.  KERR  A  CO., 
Publishers,  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


GINN  &  COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 


Stickney's  Readers. 

First  Weeks  at  School 12  cents. 

A  Primer 20     '* 

A  First  Reader .    .  30     ** 

A  Second  Reader 40     ** 

A  Third  Reader 50     '' 

A  Fourth  Reader In  preparation. 

This  series  of  readers  is  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  following: 

Classics  for  Children. 

Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,     (Fiiot,     Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 

Series,  Second  Series.)  **      Lady  of  the  Lake. 

iEsop's  Fables.  **      Talisman. 

Kingsley's  Water  Babies.  "      Quentin  Durward. 

King  of  the  Golden  River.  ^          *'      Ivanhoe. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson.  '          **      Guy  Mannering. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes.  Plutarch's  Lives. 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakesijeare.  ;       Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World. 

Martineau's  Peasant  and  Prince.  1     Irving's  Sketch-Book. 

Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses.  ,     Johnson's  Rasselas. 
Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 


►naKespeare  5  mercnani  01  vemce.        t 
The  above  are  sold  at  very  low  prices. 

English  Grammar. 


Whitney  &  Knox's  Elementary  Les-     |     Whitney  &  Knox's  Elementary  Les- 
sons m  English,  Part  I:  How  to  sons  m  English,  Part  II:  How  to 

Speak  and  Write  Correctly.  Tell  the  Parts  of  Speech. 

(N.  B.— Tbeee  two  books  coDstitntt;  a  course  snfflclcntly  extensive  for  all  Grammar  Grades.) 
Whitney's  Essentials  of  English  Grammar,  designed  for  more  advanced  work. 

Mathematics. 

Wentworth's  Arithmetics.  ]     Wentworth's  Geometries. 

**  Algebras.  1  "  Trigonometry. 

W.  S.  SMYTH,  General  Western  Manager, 

180  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Vol.  XVII.,  No.  4.-1. 


APPLETON'S  SCIENCE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  NEW  VOLUME. 

DESCRIPTIVE  BOTANY 

A  Praotioal  Onide  to  the  OlasBification  of  Plants,  with  a  Popular  Flora. 
By  ELIZA  A.  YOUMANS, 

Author  of  "  The  First  Book  of  BotaDv/'  Editor  of  *'  HeDslow*s  Botanical  Charts." 


This  volnn^e  has  been  written  in  accordance  who  the  same  philosophic  principles  of  edaca- 
tlon  that  guided  the  preparation  of  the  preceding  volamcs  of  the  series  It  introdaces  the  papil 
to  the  study  of  Botany  in  the  way  It  can  be  properly  done  — by  the  direct  observation  of  veget- 
able forms.  From  the  beginning  throughout,  toe  pupil  is  sent  to  the  plant  itself  to  get  the  re- 
a  aired  knowledge.  The  book  provides  Tor  the  direct  study  of  all  those  features  that  are  used  in 
aesillcation,  and  illustrates,  by  practical  examples,  the  uses  to  be  made  of  these  observations 
in  Systematic  Botany. 

The  popular  Flora  included  has  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and  will  acquaint  the  papQ 
with  the  leading  orders  and  genera  of  plants  and  their  representative  species.  This  book  will 
take  the  place  of  the  author  s  "  S^ccond  Book  of  Botany,''  and  provides  a  complete  course  in  it- 
self, no  other  book  being  necessary. 

A  sample  copy,  for  examination,  will  bo  mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.80. 


TEACHERS  IN  QUEST  OF  THE  BEST,  SHOULD  EXAMINE  OUR 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY. 

By  ELIZA  A.  YOUMANS. 

Desig-ned  to  Cultivate  the  Observing  Powers  of  Children. 


In  this  book  the  true  objective  method  is  applied  to  elementary  science-teach- 
ing. Plants,  themselves,  are  the  objects  of  study,  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
becomes  at  once  accurate  and  of  practical  value  as  a  preparation  for  study  in 
other  departments  of  science. 

Introductory    Fr.'ce,  e<  er.ts. 

Sample  copy  will  he  sent^  post-paid,  for  examinatioti^  on  receipt  of  introduc- 
iary  price. 

Henslow's  Botanical  Charts,  modified  and  adapted  for  use  in  the 
United  States.  By  Eliza  A.  Youmans.  Beautifully  colored.  Six 
Charts  and  Key,  mounted  on  Rollers. 


Bvnd  far  &ur  Educational  Caialoffue,  Special  Price-List,  Etc, 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.>  Publishers, 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  CHICAGO,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Wisconsin  Summer  School  for  Teachers. 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association  to 
provide  for  tlie  establishtnent  of  a  School  of  Science  and  Pedagogy,  at 
the  State  .University,  desire  to  announce  tliat  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  session  to  open  July  18,  and  continue  for  four  weeks.  The 
school  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Pres.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  of  the 
State  University. 

The  following  courses  of  study,  in  charge  of  eminently  successful 
teachers,  are  offeied  those  who  may  enroll: 

President  of  the  School Pres.  T.  0.  Chamberlin. 

Psychology  and   Pedagogy Prof.  J.  W,  Stearns. 

Biology- -Physiology  and  Botany Prof.  E.  A.  Birge. 

Physics  and  Physicid  Geography Prof.  F.  TI.  King- 

Chemistry .....' Prof.  W.  W.  Daniells. 

Latin Prof.   Lucius  Heritage. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  professional  character  of  the  faculty  selected  in- 
sures a  profitable  experience  for  all  attending. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  instructors  in  all  the  branches  to  adapt  the 
work  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  needs  of  thooC  in  attendance,  and  the 
following  brief  outlines  are  published,  as  suggestive  in  a  general  way 
of  the  work  proposed,  but  will  be  subject  to  such  modifications  as  cir- 
cumstances may  render  desirable. 


In  Psychology  the  instruction  will  have  special  reference  to  tlie  bearings  of  its 
doctrines  upon  teaching,  and  to  the  character  of  the  instruction  in  this  subject  appro- 
priate to  high  schools.  It  will  be  occupied  chiefly  with  the  psychology  of  knowing. 
Those  who  attend  will  And  it  advantageous  to  have  Sully^s  Teacher^s  Hand-Book  of 
Psychology  for  consultation.    The  course  will  comprise  twelve  lectures. 

In  Pedagogy,  the  general  principles  of  methods,  and  their  application  to  some  of 
the  common  school  branches,  will  be  discussed ;  courses  of  study;  school  organiza- 
tion and  supervision;  school  hygiene. 

The  work  in  Physiology  will  be  divided  about  as  follows.  First  week:  General 
considerations,  foods,  digestion,  blood,  respiration,  excretion ;  second  week :  secretion, 
muscular  work,  bones  and  joints;  third  week:  nervous  and  sensory  apparatus; 
fourth  week :  stimulants  and  other  topics  connected  with  hygiene.  Those  who  at- 
tend the  class  are  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  general  structure  of  the  body.  At- 
tention will  therefore  be  directed,  especially,  to  purely  physiological  considerationa 
and  to  directions  for  performing  such  simple  experiments  as  can  be  used  in  the  school- 
room. As  examples  of  these  may  be  mentioned,  the  action  of  digestive  fluids,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  frog,  coagulation  of  blood,  elementary  experiments  on  reflex  action, 
muscular  action,  &c.  Those  intending  to  take  the  study  would  do  well  to  provide 
themselves  with  Martin's  Human  Body  and  read  it  before  the  opening  of  the  school. 
The  large  edition  is  preferable  as  a  book  of  reference,  although  the  "  Briefer  Course  ** 
contains  all  the  necessary  facts. 

Botany.—  The  instruction  in  Eotaky  will  be  chiefly  by  laboratory  work  and  will 
occupy  about  two  hours  per  day.  A  general  acquaintance  with  Gray's  I.<e8Sons  or  a  simi- 
lar text-book  will  be  presupposed.  The  aims  of  the  course  will  be  (1)  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  accompany  his  school  instruction  in  the  text-lwok  with  practical  work  on 
plants;  (2)  to  give  such  drill  in  plant  description  as  shall  help  the  teacher  in  using 
this  branch  of  the  subject  in  language  work  as  well  as  in  science;  (3)  to  call  attention 
by  means  of  lectures  and  specimens  to  some  facts  of  common  interest  and  observation 
which  are  rarely  emphasized  in  text-books;  (4)  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  more  im- 
portant facts  of  the  physiology  of  plant  life. 

The  student  will  need  a  sharp  knife  and  a  good  hand  lens.  .  If  he  has  not  already  a 
lens,  he  will  do  well  to  defer  its  purchase  until  he  reaches  Madison.  He  should 
bring  with  him  such  botoiiical  text-books  as  he  may  have. 

Chemistry. — The  instruction  will  be  mainly  given  as  laboratory  work  under  the 
direct  personal  supen'ision  of  the  professor  in  charge.  Occasional  lectures  will  be 
given  in  each  department  to  illustrate  the  principles  and  methods  by  which  the 
students  are  to  proceed.  But  so  far  as  is  practicable  each  student  will  be  expected  to 
perform  the  experiments  for  himself. 

The  laboratories  are  excellent,  well  equipped,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  are 
in  every  way  adapted  to  rapid  and  thorough  work. 

The  course  in  General  Chemistry  will  consist  of  laboratory  experiments  per- 
formed by  the  student  himself.  These  experiments  will  be  such  as  will  illustrate  the 
laws  of  chemical  science,  and  to  show  the  relation  between  facts  and  the  scientific 
principles  underlying  those  fjicts. 

Qualitative  Analysis  may  be  entered  upon  at  once  by  those  wishing  to  do  so 


The  State  Normal  Schools. 


RIVER  FALLS, 

Spring  Term  opens 

MONDAY, 

Apr. 

4 

OSHKOSH, 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug-. 

24 

PLATTEVILLE, 

-     Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug. 

31 

WHITEWATER, 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug. 

31 

MILWAUKEE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Sept. 

1 

Terms  of  Admission. 

I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  It  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  an  Ad  vanced  Course  of  two  years.  At 
Milwaukee,  the  latter  course  only  is  furnished.  Certificates  are  issued  upon 
completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas  upon  completion  of  Advanced 
Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the  courses  as  their  scholarship 
may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  person  who  has  attended  the 
school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 


niits  teachers  to  any  or  all  of  tlie  courses,  and  secures  University  Lilv 
rary  and  Laboratory  privileges. 

Few  cities  in  the  country  can  offer  more  attractions  as  a  snmmej 
resort  than  Madison,  and  teacliers  who  desire  to  combine  recreation 
with  professional  cultivation  will  have  opportunities  never  before uftertd 
in  the  west.  Present  and  prospective  teachers  and  principals  of  graded 
and  high  schools,  will  be  able  to  prosec;ite  a  profitable  professioiid 
course,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  will  avail  thein-elves  uf  llw 
l)rivilege. 

Persons  who  contemplate  attending  will  do  well  to  correspond  al 
once  with  Prof.  J.  W.  Stearns,  Madison,  or  Supt.  C.  II.  Keyes,  Janes 
viile. 

Board  of  Directors:  J.  B.  Til  AY  Ell,  SUite  Snp: 

C.  II.  Kh:YP:s, 

J.  W.  STUMP. 


ECLECTIC  SERIES-NEW  POBUCATIONS. 


ECLECTIC  GUIDE  TO  HEALTH.— Scientific  Temperance 
Physiology  and  Hygiene.  A  revision  and  rearrangement  ot  the  popu- 
lar ECLECTIC  PHYSIOLOGY,  which  is  still  continued  in  publication.  The 
effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system  is  fully  considered 
in  connection  with  each  division  of  the  subject,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  the  laws  in  several  States  requiring 
Temperance  Physiology  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  190  pp.,  cloth. 
Profusely  illustrated  by  engravings  and  full  page  colored  plates.  Sample  copy 
and  Introduction  price,  6oc. 

ECLECTIC  GERMAN  PRIMER  AND  READERS: 

Sample  Copy  and        Exchange 
Introduction  Price.  Price. 

Eclectic  German  Primer, $.20  $.12 

Eclectic  German  First  Reader, 25  .15 

Eclectic  German  Second  Reader,     ...         .35  .20 

Eclectic  German  Third  Reader, 42  .25 

Eclectic  German  Fourth  Reader,     ...          .60  .36 

Embracing  a  thorough  course  in  Lang^uage  Lessons  and  Composition ;  Trans- 
lation Exercises ;  German  Lessons  with  interlinear  Translations  ;  German  Script 
Lessons,  etc. 

Richly  Illustrated.  The  only  German  Series  published  equal  in  merit  and  attrac- 
tiveness to  McCuffey's  Revised  Readers. 

Morris's  Scripture  Readings.  By  Edw.  D.  Morris,  Lane  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  One  hundred  selections  from  the  various  versions  of  the  Bible. 
For  school  purposes:  Opening  exercises,  responsive  reading,  etc.  Cloth,  2/^ 
pp.     Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  ^rice,  6oc. 

White's  Pedagogy.  By  E.  E.  White.  Supt.  Cincinnati  Public  Schools ; 
author  of  White's  Arithmetics.     Mailing  price  |i.  17. 

McCuffey's  Word  List.  Ten  thousand  words  from  McGuffey's  Prim«r 
and  Readers,  arranged  in  lessons  as  found  in  the  successive  lessons  of  the  book. 
16  mo.,  80  pp.     Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  price,  10  cents. 

Eclectic  Language  Lessons.  By  M.  E.  Thalheimer,  author  of  His- 
tories. Profusely  illustrated.  Full  cloth.  Introduction  and  Sample  Copy  price, 
35  cents. 

Aborn's  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing.  By  Frank  Aborn, 
Supt.  of  Drav/ing  Cleveland  Public  Schools.  Geometrical  and  Constructive 
Drawing,  with  problems.  16  mo.,  121  pp.  Sample  Copy  and  Introduction 
price,  35  cents. 

ECLECTIC  SERIES— THE  POPULAR  STANDARDS, 

More  Largely  Used  than  any  others  in  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  and  IVhife's  New  Arithmetics, 
McGuffey s  Reinsed Spellers,  \^Charts,    Ray's  Neiv  Algebras, 

Ray's  New  Arithmetics,  Schuyler  s  Mathematical  Series, 

Harvey s  Revised  Grammars y  Milne's  Arithmetics  and  Algebra^ 

Neiv  Eclectic  Geographies,  Holbrookes  Nortnal  Grammars, 

New  Eclectic  Copy  Books,  Ridpath's  U.  S.  Histories, 

Eclectic  U.  S.  Histories,  Thalheimer' s  Histories, 

Eclectic  System  of  Drawing,  Forbriger's  Drawing  Tablets, 

Eclectic  Book-keeping,  Long's  Language  Exercises,  etc. 

\*  Send  for  our  Proposition  of  Exchange  and  Introduction  Rates. %* 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  PabMers,  GiDcmnati,  0. 

Vol.  XVII.,  No.  5.-1. 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO/S 

Standard  Editions  of  Mew  and  ¥aluablo 

SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS 


Fresh,  Original,  and  up  to  the  Times. 


Best  Liked  by  the  Best  Teadiers. 


READERS. 

Monroe's  Kew  Series 

The  TBKT  latdgt  aad  the 
TfiUY  b«st. 

lew  Priarr,    ....  IB  Ct*. 

Hew  Pint  leader,    .    .  MCI*. 

ll»w  Se«oa4  K««4er,     .  10  Cto. 

!!«« Third  Rcadar,  .    .  4tCt». 

Hew  Ponrth  Raadvr,     .  66  (i*. 

Heir  nrth  K«adcr,    .    .  §4  (U. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Warren'sKewSerles 


N«w  Maaft.       H«w 

Hew  BlBdiM* 

Edlttoni  for  1887  contain  the 

Latent  Geographical  Inlbr- 

niailun  from  all  Parts 

or  the  World. 

KewPriaMnrfleovrapk/,  %  .48 

K«>w  Brief  CoarM*  Geo.,      .    .96 

New  CoHBoa  School  Ueo.,    l.(W 

Phjuleal  «eof  raphy,     .    .  1.85 


LANGUAGE. 
POWELL'S 

POPULAR  SERIES. 

TheM  booka  begin  at  the  foun- 
dation. Bj  forming  good  htthiu 
of  Mpeeck  at  thu  ittart,  it  beoomea 
unneeeMar  V  tu  wa^tc  time  in  eoT' 
reefing  bad  AoMla. 
How  U» Sea,  .  .  .  .  Mt^ 
How  to  Talk,  .  .  .  .  4SCU. 
How  to  Write,     .    .    .   60('u. 


GRAMMAR. 
GREENE'S 

STANDARD  SERIES 

The  best  known ;  the  beet  Uked. 
aad  the  moot  wMe^  aaed  aeriea 

TBI  KATIOV  AL  8TA]I(BAIS 

lalrwdactlaa,  .  .  .  .  40nk 
Baglbh  finuuutr,  .  .  ItCU. 
lewAaalfkK-    -    *    *    MCto. 


SPELLERS. 

Monroe's  Kew  Series 

First  8tepii  la  Spelllaf  , .  18  Ct». 
Practical  Bpeller,  .    .    .  tG  Cta. 

Herrve's  Complete  WriUaff 
SpeUer,  Per  Dea.,  .   4S  Cla. 

Conibining  Spelling  and  Pen- 
mauahlp.  The  largeat  and  cheap- 
est Writing  Bpeller  pebllahod. 


MATHEMATICS 
HAGAR'S 

PRACTICAL  SERIES 

Buainew-llke  Methods.  Meatal 
and  Written  Rxeralaea 
Combined. 
PriaMrjr  LeMoas  la  Iw.,  91  Cta. 
Klemeatary  Arithaetle,  t6  Cta. 
('««.  School  ArithaeUr,  7a  CU. 
Blemeatary  Algebra,  .    tN>  Ct*. 


HISTORY. 

«oedrieh*s  Child's  t'.fL,   66  Cla. 
Berard's  Kew  U.S.,     .    MC*a 

NEW  AMD  REVISED  EDITIONS. 

LITERATURE. 

ROYSE'S 

NewandfieyMMangali; 


Aaerleaa  Uteralaro, 
Eaglish  Uteratar«,  . 


Sl.06 
1.B0 


CHEMISTRY. 

ApDleton'sCoinplete  Series 

The  YoBBg  Cheabt.  .  .  7ft  Cta. 
QaaHUtlYe  Aaalysb,  .  .  7i  Cta. 
qaaaUUtlrr  AaalymK    .    il.S* 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Blalsdell'sScM  Series. 

How  to  Eeep  WeU,  .  .  46  Cta, 
Oar  Bodlwt  llow  VTe  Uto,  60  Cts 


PENMANSHIP. 
BUSfNESS 

Standard  Copy  Boob. 

Larger  than  aaj  other  books. 
BHire  spaoe  fu€  writiag :  dnpUaatt 
copy  in  tlie  middle  of  each  pagii-- 
No  flourUhea;  aa  oanplieated 
analysis. 

Priaary  Coarsa^  1  S«^  It  Ctk 
CoakSikCaarea,  7  IaK.,t«na. 

Wrltlag CharksTliiSaa.,    •>.•• 


READING  CHARTS. 
MONROE'S 

Hew  Primary  Cliarts 

BnnSED  AKO  BNLABGED. 

These  Charu  oompri«o  fid  nnm- 
bere,  25x34  Incheji  in  ^ize,  printed 
on  Manilla  Parchment  Paper. 
They  are  mounted  in  the  most 
oonvenlent  form  for  practical  use. 


Aritlimetical  Cliarts 

raiFAaan  av 
PRANC18  W.  PARKER,  A.  H., 

PrineipiU  nf  Oook  Om^.  HL.  Hot- 
mJa»liMl.Jk,rmmrl^  9»tpt.  of 


RBT18ED  AMD  BHLAROBD. 

The  set  comprives  M  numbers, 
25x30  inches  in  sise,  printed  on 
Manilla  Parchment  Patwr.  This 
is  the  only  Series  of  Arithmetical 
Charts  pabll»hed. 


Book-Keepii6. 

of  Daahla-Eatry  Baak.Kstphu 
Usiac  only  One  Book  of 


Fall  Series, 


•10.00 


FaU  Series, 


$9.00 


LATEST.    SIMPLEST.    CHEAPeST. 

ttCb. 
16  CIS. 


Book-Keeplaft 


SEND  FOR  COPY  OF  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE^CATALOGUE.    JUST  ISSUED. 

In  order  that  Teachers  and  School  Officers  may  examine  our  books,  we  will  send  Spetixen  Pages 
free,  upon  application,  or  copies  of  any  of  the  books  themselves,  delivery  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  published 
price,  which  will  be  reftmded  in  case  the  books  are  adopted  or  returned. 

GOWFEBTHWAIT  &~C0.7Fublishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Address,  F.  S.  BELDEN,  Manager, 

184  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago,  111. 


Teachers  Wanted! 

Of  all  kinds.  Principals  and  Assistants;  also 
fleveral  for  Art,  Mnsic,  Etc.  Application-form 
and  information  Aree.    Address, 

The  Correspondence  University, 
Mention  this  paper.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

LAtln  and    Greek 

^  «.  «xv,**  A  .use  the  "INTEBLIN- 
'BAR-CLASSICS.''  Sample  page 
and  catalogue  of  School-Books,  free.  C.  Db- 
fiavBR^SowH,  No.  (cc.)  IIOS  walnut  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


HOMEIMf. 


■"<.&?•  LITERATURE  STUDY 

Stuides  in  Lowell,  10c. ;  in  Holmes,  Bryant  and 
Wbittlcr,  10c. ;  in  George  Elint,  10c. ;  in  Robert 
Browning's  Poetry,  25c. ;  in  Politics,  10c. ;  Ten 

I  Great  Novels,  a  guide  to  English  fiction,  10c; 
Unity  Clubs,  telling  how  to  form  reading 
circles,  10c. ;  Mannal  Training  in  Education, 
25c.  Any  or  all  sent  j>ost  tree  on  receipt  of 
prtce.    Address  CHARLES  H.  KERR  A  CO^ 

I  Publishers,  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.     

•AGENTS  WANmp-—^-^ 


Address 


ploymcnt. 

The  H.  S.  F.  Co., 


fel 


gttimate 


34  A  86  Madison  8t^ 
CHICAGO,  11.1^ 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO.'S 

Standard  Editions  of  Mew  and  Valuable 

SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS 


Fresh,  Original,  and  up  to  tlie  Times. 


Beet  Lil(ed  by  tlie  Beet  Teachers. 


READERS. 

Monroe's  Hew  Series 

Tlie  TEST  latest  and  the 
TKRT  best. 


lew  Priaier,  .  .  . 
Kcw  Pint  BMder,  . 
I«w  SeeMid  Rc«4cir, 
I«w  Third  Reader,  . 
lew  Foartk  Reader, 
lew  Fifth  Reader,    . 


IftCte. 
aOCta. 

IMtU. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Warren's  Kew  Series 

lew  Maps.       lew  Flal«». 

lew  Rladlaf . 

F^ltlons  for  1887  contain  the 

Lateai  Geographical  Inft>r> 

maUon  from  all  ParU 

of  the  World. 

lew  PrlMary  Geovraphj,  $  .48 

lewRrirfConrMCeo.,      .    .M 

New  CoHHoa  School  Geo.,    1.06 

PhjmleameojTaphj,     .    .  \Mb 


LANGUAGE. 
POWELL'S 

POPULAR  SERIES. 

Theu  bookH  begin  al  the  foun 

daiion .  B j  forvting  good  habiu 
f  apwch  at  the  »tart,  it  buoomea 
uneceskarv  u>  waste  lime  in  cor- 

recHng  bad  habiU. 

Howto8ce,     .    .    .    .    MCte. 

Hew  to  Talk,   .    .    .    .    M  tta. 

How  to  Write,     .    .    ,   WCU. 


GRAMMAR. 
GREENE'S 

STANDARD  SERIES 

The  best  known  ;  the  best  liked. 
and  the  most  widely  need  series. 

TEl  HATZOKAL  STAXTSASZ) 

.  touts. 
.  7&Cts. 
.    Mils. 


iBtrodnetloB,  . 
Baglbk  Graaa 
lew  Aaalynb,  . 


SPELLERS. 

Monroe's  Mew  Series 

FInt  Steps  In  Spelllag, .  18  Cts. 
Practloal  Bpeller,  .    .    .  SS  Cta. 


Moaroe's  Coaplete  WriUag 
Speller,  Per  Dofc,  .  491  Cts. 

Combining  Spelling  and  Pen- 
manship. The  largest  and  cheap- 
est  Writing  Spoiler  pnbliiihed. 


MATHEMATICS 
HAGAR'S 

PRACTICAL  SERIES 

Bnslness-like  Methods.    Mental 

and  Written  Exercises 

Combined. 

Primary  Lessons  la  lee.,  tt  Gts. 
Elemeatarr  Arithmetic,  t6  Cts. 
Com.  Behool  Arithmetic,  7<  Cts. 
BlemeaUrjr  Algehra,   .    80  Cts. 


HISTORY. 


chud'sca.,  to  Cts. 

Berard*B  lew  C.8.,     .    IMCts. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITIONS. 

LITERATURE. 

ROYSE'S 

NewanilReTMMaiiiais 

American  Literature,    .    $1.00 
English  LIteratnre,  .    .       1.MI 


CHEMISTRY. 


PENMANSHIP. 
BUSINESS 

Standard  Copy  Books. 

Larger  than  anj  other  bouks; 
more  spaoc  for  writing ;  duplicate 
eopr  In  the  mi<i*ile  of  each  page. 
No  'flourt«hes  ;  no  complicated 
analysis . 

Priasary  Conrve,  7  loa^  72  Cts. 
Com.  Seh.  Coarse,  7  los.,  00  Cts. 

WriUav  Charts,  IS  los.,    S&.0O 


READING  CHARTS. 
MONROE'S 

Hew  Primary  Cbarts 

BKTISKDAID  ENLARtiKD. 

Theae  Charts  comprise  56  num- 
bers, 25x34  inches  in  «izo,  printed 
on  Manilla  Parchment  Paper. 
Tbej  are  mounted  in  the  most 
oonrenientfonu  for  practical  use. 


Fan  Series, 


•10.00 


Aritlimetieal  Charts 

PaSPARKP  BY 

FRAIC18  W.  PARKER,  A.  M., 

Ptmeip^  of  Oook  OmmUv,  JIL,  Itor- 

9»at  Beho^J^irm*rl)f  9upt.  of 

aekpolt^  Quiiwy.  ifoss. 

RXTIBED  AID  EILARGED. 

The  <et  comprises  56  numbers, 
25x30  inchci  in  »\ie,  printed  on 
Manilla  Parchment  Paper.  This 
is  the  only  StTies  of  Arithmetloal 
Charts  pablishi'd. 

Fall  Series,".    77  .    .    $9.00 


The  Yoaag  Chemht,  .  .  7S  C!ts. 
4)aalltatiTe  Aaalysb,  .  .  7S  Cts. 
4aaBtlUtlTe  AaalynK    •    $1«S6 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

BlaMeirsSctiool  Series. 

How  t«  Keep  WrU,  .  .  4aCts. 
Oar  Bodte«;  llow  We  Live,  60  Cts 


The  Bu!.lnr«ii-8UBdard   8y»iea»^ 
of  Double-Eatry  Book-Keeplng. 


Using  only  One  Book  of 
Acoounta. 


LATEST.    8!MPL£8T.    CHEAPEST. 


Book.Keeplag,     .    .    .    4S  Cla. 
Blank  Book IS  Cts. 


SEND  FOR  COPY  OF  NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE.    JUST  ISSUED. 

In  order  that  Teachers  and  School  Officers  may  examine  our  books,  we  will  send  Specimen  Pages 
free,  upon  application,  or  copies  of  any  of  the  books  themselves,  delivery  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  publisbed. 
price,  which  will  be  reminded  in  case  the  books  are  adopted  or  returned. 

COWFEBTHWAIT  &C0.,  PubUshers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Address,  F.  S.  BELDEN,  Manager, 

184  Wabash  Ave,  Chicago,  111. 


Teachers  Wanted! 

Of  all  kinds.  Principals  and  Assistants;  also 
several  for  Art,  Music,  Etc.  Application-form 
and  information  tree.    Address, 

The  Correspondence  University, 
Mention  this  paper.  CHICAQO,  ILL. 


°^o^«r,^I*'  LITERATURE  STUDY 

StaideB  in  Lowell,  10c.;  in  Holmes,  Bryant  and 
Wmttier,  10c. ;  in  George  Elint,  10c. ;  in  Robert 
Browning's  Poetry,  25c. ;  in  PoliticH,  10c. ;  Ten 
Cireat  Novels,  a  guide  to  English  Action,  10c; 
Unity  Clubs,  tellinK  how  to  form  reading 
circlus,  10c. ;  Manual  Training  in  Education, 
25c.  Any  or  all  sent  post  tree  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  C0.» 
Publishers,  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


HOMEIsffi, 

and  catalogue  of  School-Books,  free.  c.  Dn-  .  f^^j"'^"-^-  -«>>"". «»° 
Silver  &  Sows,  No.  (cc.)  1102  Walnut  Street,  j  (PIia  ¥  C  17  Pa 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  I      lUO  B.  0.  T.  UU., 


PROFITABLE 

f>  1  e  a  8  a  n  t  and 
egilimate     em- 


Latin  and    Greek  I  1  flDlITC    WAUTVn 

,otoxvTxiA,usethe«INTERLIN-  I  Alf£|I115    llAnijjl/ 
'BAR-CLASSICS."  Sample  page  |  *r""\      A^^,„a- 
and  catalogue  ef  School-Book8j_ft-ee.    C.  De-  1  ployment.    Address 

—      -    ~    -     -        34  ft  36  Madison  8t, 
CHICAGO,  II.L, 
Vol.  XVII.,  No.  6.-1 


THE  SHELDON  SERIES 


J^1<TJD 


Patterson's  Language  Series. 


1. 

SHELDONS'  ARITHMETICS,  IN  TWO 
BOOKS. 

The  Elements  of  Arithmetic  and  the  Com- 
plete Arithmetic.  A«  Prof.  Beard  ol  the  Slate 
Normal  School.  Pa.,  saym:  "This  Serle«  com- 
bineu  the  hent  features  of  ot hern,  without  their 
XaultB." 

II. 

SHELDONS'  ALGEBRAS. 

The  Elementary  Alg<?bra  will  be  published 
In  April. 

The  Complete  In  May  or  June. 

Thi*»  IH  not  a  2-book  nerlei*  of  Algebras,  as  the 
Comploie  and  Elementary  Algebra  are  the 
«ame,  pn^i'  lor  page,  a»»  far  a*?  the  Elementary 
:goe8. 

These  Algebra  are  9lmple  awl  clean  cut, 
Twlth  fret*h  aikI  attractive  examplen. 

SHELDONS'  WORD  STUDIES. 

Bound  iu  full  cloth,   196  pages.    Introductory 

price,  ^  ctB. 

The  title  of  this  book  indicates  its  precise 
«cope  and  onrpose.  Entenirising  teachers  will 
hall  with  joy  the  aid  which  this  book  brings  to 
their  arduous  work  of  preparation  for  oral  m 
«truction. 

SHELDONS'  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 
3ook  Third  now  ready.    19«  pages.     Intro- 
ductory price,  as  cts. 

Ills  intended  in  this  book  to  give  accurate 
and  pleasing  information,  and  to  give  ft  in  the 
most  simple  and  attractive  way,  on  subjects 
about  which  the  child  must  study  at  a  later 
date. 

Supt.  S.  A.  Ellis,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  says  of 
U:  'While  packed  with  information  that 
ehould  be  iu  thv.  possession  ol  every  child,  it 
is  eiven  in  a  style  at  once  attractive  and  inter- 
.esting.'' 

SHELDONS'  MODERN  SCHOOL  READERS. 
IN    FIVE   BOOKS. 

These  Rcsders  were  prepared  with  the  great- 
-est  care,  and  the  lower  books  were  Hubmitted 
to  the  test  of  actual  use,  in  the  school  room  by 
a  large  number  of  teachi  rn,  before  being  ofler- 
i»d  for  sale  As  a  result,  the  books  were  as 
nearly  perfect  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them 
when  flrst  published. 

For  six  yeurs  the  best  talent  which  couki  be 
aecured  E«st  or  West,  has  been  engaged  in  pre- 

Sarlng  a  series  of  textbooks,  which  should 
avf  the  mditorinus  Jeatarfti  qr  all  the  best 
aeries  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  their  faults. 
The  above  neries  is  the  result  of  these  labors. 

1. 

Patterson's  Element^  of  Grammar  and 
Composition. 

226  pages,   bounti  in  full  cloth.    Introductory 
price,  5(1  cts 


II. 
Patterson's  Advanced  Grammar  and  Ele- 
ments of  Rhetoric, 
Bound  in  cloth,  half  leather. 

This  book  will  bo  publishcti  In  April  or  Mi*y 
at  the  latest. 

Patterson's  Klementsof  (.ianiinjir  combine* 
the  merits  of  the  "langaage-lesson"  system 
with  the  methods  of  technical  grammar,  and 
contains  the  essence  of  the  be-<  m^lhode  af 
the  best  grammarians.  It  is  n  Wok  whicb 
charms  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  mflLuif  lb« 
study  of  grammar  delightful  inMcad  of  weari- 
some. 

The  Advaiiced  lirammar  Is  »iipplenieai<Hl 
with  a  chapter  of  about  one  btinared  paees, 
giving  the  more  import^int  principles  nf  Rhet- 
oric, with  exercises,  and  lully  meeling  ihe  re- 
quirements of  the  ordinary  High  ffcboctl  or 
Academic  Course. 

OUR  HIGHER   BOOKS, 


Send  for  Circulars,  Catalojrues,  and 


I. 
Shaw's  New  History  of  English  Amer- 
ican Literature.     Revised  Edilion. 
Shaw's  Specimens  of  English  Lileralure 
"  *'  American       *' 

II. 

AVERY'S  OOMPLETE  SEEIES  ON 
THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

Aver>''s  First  Principles  of  Natural  Phil- 
osophy^ 

Avery's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy 

Avery's  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

Avery's  Complete  Chemistry-.  Embrac- 
ing Organic  Chemistry. 

HILL'S  RHETORIC  AND  LOGIC* 
III. 

Hill's  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Com- 
position. 

Hill's  Science  of  Rhetoric, 

Hill's  Elements  of  Logic. 

IV.  T 

Olney's  New  Geometry. 

Haven's  Mental  Philosophy. 

Wayland's  Chapin's  Political  Economy 

Chapin's  First  Principles  of  Political 
Economy. 

Alden's  Science  of  Governmeni, 

Palmer's  Elements  of  Book-keeping. 

Long's  Classical  Atlas. 

specimen  pages. 


SHELDON  &  CO., 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 


For  Wisconsin  Teachers. 


A  Help  for  the  School  Room. 
An  Or^an  of  Opinion* 

A  Journal  of  State  News. 

A  Medium  of  Communication. 

IT  COSTS  TWO  CENTS  PER  V/EEK. 

SUSBCRIBE  FOR  THE 

WisGopn  Jouiifll  ol  EdEDlion. 

We  hope  still  further  to  improve  the  Journal  during^  the  present  year 
so  as  to  make  it 

Indispensible  for  ail  Progressive  Teacliers  in  the  State. 

It  wUl  help  you  in  your  work,  keep  you  posted  as  to  what  is  j^oinf^  on  in  Wis- 
consin, give  you  fresh  a.nd  vigorous  discussions  of  educational  topics^  and  aids 
in  Readins^  Circle  work. 

Patronize  your  ov^n  JournaL 


TO  SCHOOL  CLERKS. 


Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  section  of  the  school  law,  found  on 

page  137  of  the  new  edition  of  the  school  laws  of  Wisconsin: 

Section  5oS»  Each  school  district  clerk^  and  each  town  clerk  or  secretary  of 
a  board  of  directors^  may  subscribe  annually  for  one  copy  of  the  Wisconsin 
JouRN-vL  OF  Education,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  district  or  town  respectively  out 
of  the  school  money » 


The  Journal  or  Education  is  of  value  to  school  officers  and  teachers  be- 
cause it  contains: 

The  educstioriA]:  news  of  Wisoonoin. 

AnnouncementB  and  decinlons  or  th«  DepRrtment  of  Hducation. 

Disouaaione  of  educAtional  topicfi  or  cui-rent  inter«et< 

Artidae  by  promment  teech^ira  of  wtB<;on&in, 

Helps  and  Bu^gefttians  for  the  eohool-room. 

Outlines  of  ReAdlna  Cirole  Work. 


I 


The  Burrows  Bros.  Co. 

23,  35,  27  EUCLID  AVENUE, 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

C&mpbeH'S    economic  school  Register. 

f__ Copyrlglited. 

In  very  attractive  Board  Covers,  with 
removable  ineides,  -  -  75  cte. 
Plllere,  Manilla  Covers,    -       -    86  " 

This  ie  the  neatest  and  most  excellently 
manufactarod  Kcgist^r  made  in  tlie  country. 
Its  uiiltiv  is  not  less  apparent  than  its  artistic 
merit.  The  Block  System,  originated  and 
copyrighted  by  Prof.  Campbell,  is  most  econo- 
mical of  time  in  keeping  the  record,  and  by 
the  reallv  wonderful  condensation  which  it 
permits,  is  Just  as  economical  of  money.  One 
Register,  which  will  last  an  ordinary  School 
two  years,  co^ts  bat  75  cents  by  mail,  postpaid, 
and  a  renewing  Filler,  lasting  as  mucn  longer, 
costs  less  than  half  as  mach. 

SPECIAI.  NOTICE.— On  receipt  of  price, 
75  cents,  we  will  mail  a  copy  to  any  address, 
and  if  on  examination  it  is  not  desired,  we 
will,  upon  its  return,  postpaid,  in  good  condi- 
tion and  within  reasonable  time,  refhnd  the 
fhll  ajnonnt. 


Campbell's   Economic 


Examination 
Record. 

Board  Covers^  by  mail,  postpaid,  -  it5  cts, 
ThiB  lias  all  the  merits  of  durability,  nea^ 
neas.  and  economy  of  time  and  price,  possessed 
by  tAe  preceding,  and  will  be  sent  on  approval 
in  same  way,  subject  to  reftind  of  price  upon 
return. 

Vol.  XVII.,  No.  8.-1. 


THOMPSON'S 

TEAOHEB'S 
EXAMIKEB. 

New  Edition  1887. 
For  teachers  to  re- 
view their  studies  and 
prepare  for  examina- 
tions. 18  branches  of 
questions  and  an- 
swers. 200  pages.  75,- 
000  sold.    Also 

THE 

Teacher's 
M\\      Wjjp^^^^/jll         Companion.. 

f  J  J     r,  -^^1     Just  out.    Contains 

m-^^%  i^.  ^-:^i^^  l.S  studies  not  includ- 
ed in  the  Examiner. 
200  pages  of  questions 
and  answers.  ThcBe 
l>ook»  will  safely  guide  the  teacher  through  the 
most  difHcult  examination.  Mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress post  paid,  at  $l,fiO  each  Send  for  circu- 
lars. Address  ALBERT  H.  THOMPSON,  54. 
Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago,  111. 


TEACHERS! 


Our  New  School  Aida  are 
used  for  conducting  day^ 
schools  in  good  quiet  or- 
der. Each  set  contains  212  beautiful  chromo  • 
excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards  elegantly  lith- 
ographed in  ninety  difTerent  designs,  colors  and 
mottoes;  price  per  set,  $1;  hali  set  106  cards 
50c.  Large  set  samples  pretty  chromo  day 
school  reward,  priise,  fine  gift  cards  and  teach- 
ers' school  supplies,  aOc.  Price  list  and  few 
samples  free:  all  postpaid.  A.  J.  FOUCH  & 
CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 
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Physiology   and   Hygiene 


^3sru 


The    Human    Body   and    Its  Health. 

WM.  THAYER  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Of  Dartmouth  Medical  Go  I  lege. 


"THESE  BOOKS  HAVE  BEEN  APPROVED  BY  THE  STATE  SUPER- 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  State  Board  of  Health,  under  the  re- 
quirements of  chapter  327,  Laws  of  ICS85.  Introduction  Price  of  Primer  ol 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  30  cents;  that  of  The  Human  Body  and  Its  Health. 
50  cents.  Sample  copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Correspondence 
regarding  these  books  and  all  others  of 

THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

j|9*Full    Descriptive   Catalogues   and    Circulars   Sent  on 
Application. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS, 
140  WabHNh  Avenue,  Chicasro. 

-A..  T.  ai3:E2SrE3"2r,  Gheneral  -A-g-eixt. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED: 

Butler's  Physical  Geography 

The  g^eat  progress  made  during  the  past  few  years  in  meteorology  and  physi- 
ography has  placed  physical  geography  among  those  sciences,  a  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  which  has  become  an  essential  part  of  modem  education. 

Recognizing  the  important  position  that  physical  geography  now  holds  in  the 
courses  of  study  in  preparatory,  high,  and  normal  school,  the  publishers  re- 
spectfully submit 

BUTLER'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

to  the  public,  with  the  confidence  that  its  merits  as  a  text-book  will  be  at  once 
recognized. 

It  contains  the  results  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  physiography,  meteorology 
and  ocean  hydrography. 

It  is  based  upon  the  researches  of  Huxley,  Tyndall.  Henry,  Judd,  Milne,  Le 
Conte,  Bartlett,  Davis,  Ferrel,  and  Abe,  whose  efforts  have  placed  physical 
geographyin  a  leading  position  among  the  physical  sciences. 

THE  TEXT  is  dear  and  systematic,  and  so  arranged  that  the  leading  prin- 
ciples are  kept  clearly  in  view.    Other  relevant  matter  is  placed  in  foot-notes. 

THE  MAPS  are  the  finest  and  most  accurate  that  have  yet  appeared  in  a 
text-book.  They  were  compiled  from  the  latest  reports  and  charts  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  the  Hydrographic  office,  and  the  British  Admiralty. 

The  preparation  of  the  book  is  the  work  of  Professor  J.  W.  Redway,  a  spe- 
cialist in  physical  geography,  an  extensive  traveler,  and  a  practical  teacher. 

E.  ZZ.  SnomJEOR  <SS  Oo^  FlUladLelpHlau. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

SPECIAL   ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Jteculy  AMQytMt  15: 

MeGuffey's  Alternate  Readers. 

ErgsA  and  Interesting  Reading  Matter  at  Low  Prices. 


Sample  Copy  and 
Introduction  Price. 

McGuffey's  Alternate  First  Reader,  80  pp.      .       .       .       $0. 15 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Second  Reader,  144  pp 25 

McGuffey*s  Alternate  Third  Reader,  176  pp.    ...  .35 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,  224  pp 40 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader  [in  preparation], 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  or  Literary  Reader  [in  preparation]. 

McGuffe^*s  Alternate  Readers  are  intended  to  furnish  additional  reading 
where  such  reading  matter  is  desired^  supplementing  any  series  in  use^  or  alter' 
nating  with  it.  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  may  also  be  used  independently 
as  a  regular  series. 

The  Alternate  Readers  are  ba^ed  upon  tbe  same  principles  ae  McGuffey's  Revised  Read- 
ers, which  are  ancqnaled  in  merit,  popalarlty  and  extent  of  use. 

In  grading,  the  thoaght  involved  in  the  text  has  been  considered  first.  Every-day  words,  perfect- 
ly familiar  to  little  children,  are  freely  introduced  without  regard  to  their  length,  in  preference  to 
unnsual  substitutes ;  for  example,  the  word  •*  horse  '*  is  used  rather  than  "  nag  "  or  "  cob." 

The  lessons  in  the  Alternate  Readers  are  f^esh,  interesting,  instructive  and  well  adapted  to 
aid  the  mental  and  moral  growth  of  young  pupils. 

In  the  lower  numbers,  many  of  the  selections  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  their  aee  as  ex- 
ercises in  composition.  Many  of  them  arc  also  suggestive,  and  may  be  made  the  basis  of 
new  stories  to  be  written  by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  ilustrations,  by  the  best  artists,  have  also  been  designed  with  reference  to  their  use  In  tar- 
nisnlng  themes  for  composition. 

Suggestions  are  made  for  instruction  in  language  leseons  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Alter- 
nate Readers.  Definitions  are  introduced  in  the  Alternate  Third  Reader  and  continue  through 
the  Fifth  Reader. 

The  Sixth  Reader  of  the  Series  [nearly  ready]  will  be  a  Literary  Reader  and  will  be  fonnd 
especially  valuable  In  schools  where  time  is  lacking  for  the  study  of  English  Literature  as  •  sep- 
arate branch. 

W>>ile  the  primary  object  of  the  Alternate  Readers  Is  to  furnish  alternate  or  Bapplementary 
reading,  they  are  so  arranged  and  carefully  graded  that  they  may  be  nseil  independently  as  a 
regular  series. 

Nearly  one  thousand  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  schools,  and  oth.- 
er  persons  well  qualified,  have  read  and  corrected  advance  proofs  of  Mc- 
Guffey's Alternate  Readers  and  contributed  valuable  suggestions  during 
the  progress  of  their  preparation.  The  publishers,  therefore,  are  confident  that  the 
new  alternate  Readers  will  be  found  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  in  their  adaptation  to  the  par- 
poses  designed 

The  low  price  of  McGufToy's  Alternate  Readers  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  all  schools. 

Van  J^ntWeJp,  Bragg  \  Co.,  puMighePg, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


Eclectic  Educational  fm$^ 

KOW  READY:  -----——— 

The  House  I  Live  In.— An  elementary  Physiology  for  children.  With 
special  reference  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  and  their  effects 
upon  the  human  system.  i2mo.,  full  cloth,  96  pp.  Fully  illustrated  with  en- 
gravings and  full  page  colored  plates.    Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  price,  30c. 

ECLECTIC  GUIDE  TO  HEALTH.— Scientific  Temperance 
Physiology  and  Hygiene.  A  revision  and  rearrangement  of  the  popu- 
lar ECLECTIC  PHYSIOLOGY,  which  is  still  continued  in  publication.  The 
effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system  is  fully  considered 
in  connection  with  each  division  of  the  subject.  190  pp.,  cloth.  Profusely  illus- 
trated by  engravings  and  full  page  colored  plates.  Sample  Copy  and  Introduc- 
tion price,  60  cents. 

Eclectic  German  Fifth  Reader.— Complete  Classical  Reader  for 
seventh  and  eighth  school  years.  Sketches  of  German  authors,  and  thirteen 
portraits  ;  essays  on  German  and  German-American  literature ;  and  other  val- 
uable features.     Cloth,  325  pp.     Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  price,  72  cents. 

Van  Antwerp,   Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

CINCINNATI,       NEW  YORK,       BOSTON. 


The  Burrows  Bros.  Co. 

23,  35)  27  EUCLID  AVENUE, 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

r'omrtKAll'Q    Economic  School  Rboistbb. 
yamppeil  S  copyrighted. 

In  very  attractive  Board  Covere,  with 

removable  iDsidee,        -        •       75  cte. 

Fillers,  Manilla  Covers,    -      •    35  " 

This  is  the  neatest  and  most  excellently 
mannfacturcd  Register  made  in  the  conntry. 
Its  utility  is  not  less  apparent  than  its  artutlc 
merit.  The  Block  System,  originated  and 
copyrighted  by  Prof.  Campbell,  is  most  econo- 


mical of  time  in  keeping  the  record,  and  by 
the  reallv  wonderful  condensation  which  It 
permits,  is  Jast  as  economical  of  money.  One 
BegUttVy  tofiich,  toill  IcLst  an  ordinary  School 
two  years,  costs  bat  75  cents  by  mail,  postpaid, 
and  a  renewing  Filler,  lasting  as  mach  longer, 
costs  less  than  half  as  much. 

8PECTAI.  NOTICE.— On  receipt  of  price, 
75  cents,  we  will  mail  a  copy  to  any  address, 
and  if  on  examination  it  is  not  desired,  we 
will,  npon  its  return,  postpaid,  in  good  condi- 
tion and  within  reasonable  time,  refund  the 
tall  amount. 

Campbell's   Economic    ^^^^J.^^^'.'"'' 

Bo€»rd  Covers^  by  mail,  poBipaid,   -   t^S  ots. 

This  has  all  the  merits  of  durability,  neat- 
ness, and  economy  oTtimc  and  price,  possessed 
by  the  preceding,  and  will  he  sent  on  approval 
in  same  way,  soDject  to  refund  of  price  upon 
return. 


THOMPSdN'a 

TEAOHEE'S 
EXAMINEB. 

N«w  Edition  1887. 
For  teachers  to  re- 
view iheir  studies  and 
prepare  for  examina- 
tions. 13  branches  of 
questions  and  an- 
swers. 200  pages.  75,- 
000  sold.    Also 

THE 

Examiner's 
Companion. 

Just  out.  Contains 
13  Studies  not  includ- 
ed in  the  Examinbr. 
200  pages  of  questions 
and  answers.  These 
books  will  safely  guide  the  teacher  through  the 
most  difficult  examination.  Mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress post  paid,  at  $1,50  each    Seud_for  cjrcu 


lars.    Address  ALBERT  H.  THOMPbON, 
Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago,  111. 
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TEACHERS! 


Our  New  School  Aids  will 
assist  in  conducting  your 
schools  In  good  quiet  or- 
der. Bach  set  contains  216  large  beautiful 
chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards  ele- 
gantly lithographed  In  sixty  different  designs, 
colors  and  mottoes ;  price  per  set,  $1 ;  half  set 
106  cards  60c.  Large  set  samples  pretty  chro- 
mo day  school  reward,  prize,  nne  snft  cards  and 
teachers'  school  supplies,  dOc.  Price  list  and 
few  samples  free ;  all  postpaid  bv  mail.  Post- 
age stamps  taken.  Please  send  a  trial  order. 
A.  J.  FOUCH  A  CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 


For  Wisconsin  Teachers. 


A  Help  for  the  School  Room. 
An  Organ  of  Opinion. 

A  Journal  of  State  News. 

A  Medium  of  Communication. 

IT  COSTS  TWO  CENTS  PER  WEEK. 

SUSBCRIBE  FOR  THE 

Ifiscoiisln  Jouiiiiil  of  EJucdtion. 

We  hope  still  further  to  improve  the  Journal  during  the  present  year, 
so  as  to  make  it 

Mispensible  for  all  ProgressiYe  Teachers  in  the  State. 

It  will  help  you  in  your  work,  keep  you  posted  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  Wis- 
consin, give  you  fresh  and  vigorous  discussions  of  educational  topics,  and  aids 
in  Reading  Circle  work. 

Patronize  your  own  Journal. 

TO  SCHOOL  CLERKS. 


Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  section  of  the  school  law,  found  on 
page  137  of  the  new  edition  of  the  school  laws  of  Wisconsin: 

Section  508.  Each  school  district  clerk,  and  each  town  clerk  or  secretary  of 
a  board  of  directors,  may  subscribe  annually  for  one  copy  of  the  Wisconsin 
Journal  of  Education,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  district  or  town  respectively  out 
of  the  school  money. 


The  Journal  of  Education  is  of  value  to  school  officers  and  teachers  be- 
cause it  contains: 

The  educational  news  of  Wisoonsin. 

Announoementa  and  decision  s  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

Discussions  of  educational  topics  of  current  interest* 

Articles  by  prominent  teachers  of  Wisconsin* 

Helps  and  suggestions  for  the  school-room. 

Outlines  of  Readina  Circle  Work. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES, 

SPECIAL   ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Bmady  August  15: 

MeGuffeys  Alternate  Readers. 

Fresh  and  Interesting  Reading  Matter  at  Low  Prices.. 


Sampla  Copy  and 
IntroduodoD  Price. 

McGuffey*s  Alternate  First  Reader,  80  pp.      .  .       j5o.  15 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Second  Reader,  144  pp 25 

McGuffey*s  Alternate  Third  Reader,  176  pp.    ...  .35 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,  224  pp 40 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader  [in  preparation]. 
McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  or  Literary  Reader  [in  preparation]. 

McGuffey^s  Alternate  Readers  are  intended  to  furnish  additional  reading 
where  such  reading  matter  is  desired,  supplementing  any  series  in  use,  or  alter- 
nating with  it.  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  may  also  be  used  independently 
as  a  regular  series. 

Tbe  Alternate  Readere  are  ba^ednpon  the  RamopriDclplee  as  McGuffey'B  Revised  Read- 
ers, which  are  uneqnaled  in  merit,  popularity  and  extent  of  use. 

In  fixadlnK,  the  thoaffhtinTolvod  in  the  text  hae  been  considered  flret.  E very-day  words,  perfect- 
ly familiar  to  little  children,  are  freely  introduced  without  regard  to  tbeir  length,  in  preference  to 
annsaal  substitutes;  for  example,  the  word  '' horse  ^*  is  used  rather  than  *'  nag """  or  "  cob/' 

The  lessons  in  the  Alternate  Readers  arc  flresh,  interesting,  instructive  and  well  adapted  to 
aid  the  mental  and  moral  growth  of  young  pupils. 

In  the  lower  numbers,  many  of  the  selections  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  their  use  as  ex- 
ercises In  composition.  Many  of  thom  arc  also  suggestive,  and  may  be  made  the  basis  of 
new  Btorioe  to  bo  written  by  both  t«nchers  and  pupils. 

The  llttstratlons,  by  the  best  artists,  have  also  been  designed  with  reference  to  their  use  in  ftar- 
nisning  themes  for  composition. 

Suggestions  are  made  for  instruction  in  language  lesions  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Alter- 
nate Headers.  Definitions  are  Introduced  in  the  Alternate  Third  Reader  and  continue  through 
the  Fifth  Reader. 

The  Sixth  Reader  of  the  Series  [nearly  ready]  will  be  a  Literary  Reader  and  will  be  found 
eepecially  valuable  in  schools  where  time  is  lacking  for  the  study  of  English  Literature  as  a  sep- 
arate branch. 

W>'ile  the  primary  object  of  the  Alternate  Readers  is  to  ftamlsh  alternate  or  anpplt-mentary 
reading,  they  are  so  arranged  and  carefully  graded  that  they  may  be  used  independently  as  a 
regular  series. 

Nearly  one  thousand  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  schools,  and  oth- 
er persons  well  qualified,  have  read  and  corrected  advance  proofs  of  Mc- 
Guffey's A^lternate  Readers  and  contributed  valuable  suggestions  during 
the  progress  of  their  preparation.  The  publishers,  therefore,  are  confident  that  the 
new  alternate  Readers  will  be  found  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  in  their  adaptation  to  the  pur- 
poses designed 

The  lo>v  price  of  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  all  schools.. 


Van  i^ntWeJp,  Bragg  \  (Jn,,  puMi^hePg, 


CINCINNATI,  O. 


Seketie  S:da<iationaLl  §erie8. 


NOW  READY: 

The  House  I  Live  In.— An  elementary  Physiology  for  children.  With 
special  reference  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  and  their  effects 
upon  the  human  system.  i2mo.,  full  cloth,  96  PP.  Fully  illustrated  with  en- 
gravings and  full  page  colored  plates.    Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  price,  30c. 

ECLECTIC  GUIDE  TO  HEALTH.-SclentifIc  Temperance 
Physiology  and  Hygiene.  A  revision  and  rearrangement  of  the  popu- 
lar ECLECTIC  PHYSIOLOGY,  which  is  still  continued  in  publication.  The 
effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system  is  fully  considered 
in  connection  with  each  division  of  the  subject.  190  pp.,  cloth.  Profusely  illus- 
trated by  engravings  and  full  page  colored  plates.  Sample  Copy  and  Introduc- 
tion price,  60  cents. 

Eclectic  German  Fifth  Reader.— Complete  Classical  Reader  for 
seventh  and  eighth  school  years.  Sketches  of  German  authors,  and  thirteen 
portraits  ;  essays  on  German  and  German- American  literature  ;  and  other  val- 
uable features.     Cloth,  325  pp.     Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  price,  72  cents. 

Van   Antwerp,   Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

CINCINNATI,       NEW  YORK,       BOSTON. 


TlfiNK  IFOR  YOURSELF. 

IF  YOU  ARE 

A  SENSIBLE  WOMAM 

Health.  Gontfort,  and  Beauty 

SOOD SENSE 

coRDeo  cotisET  m^txs. 

Boa nti fully  T-iad'-^  of    HI'ST 

lUATEltJ  AL.S  iJirouKii-^'Ot.. 

THOIKAVtIS  von  \\  ISF. 

i  **""  Bvi  Huna  >i-nir  i."'  if>"r  is 

ptajniMsd  *«4*ood  *i*" lists'* 

t.i  AdulTH      S^'hj  I.', 

mill^  RETAIURS 
FERRIS  BROS.^^""^^^^"^™. 
M&RSHAU  FIELD  4  CO.  CHICAGO, 

»S!l![!«;s"PEN  GUIDt 

(Nickel  plated).  Highly  recommended.  The  only 
simple  and  practical  one  In  exlotence.  Gives  your 
hand  and  pen  the  correct  popitloo  In  writing.  The 
Pen  Guide  consists  of  7  numbers.  Nos.  1,  2, 3  and  4 
are  used  by  children.  Nos.  4,  6,  6  and  7  br  adults. 
Either  four  numbers  I  will  send  you  for  »0  cents. 
Retail  price  for  1  Guide  lO  cents.  By  ordering 
only  one  Guide,  give  your  ring  site  of  flJUJ^I;  &g<l 
fourth  Angers  on  slip  of  paper.  Address  PROF. 
IGNAZ  REKOMAKK,  FuRT  Madison,  Iowa. 


°"o^„rH'nr  LITERATUKE  STUDY 

Stnides  In  Lowell,  10c.:  in  Ilolmos,  Bryant  and 
WhUtlcr,  10c.;  Id  George  Eli  t,  10c.;  In  Robert 
Browning's  Poetry,  26c. ;  in  Politics,  10c. ;  Ten 
Great  Novels,  a  guide  to  Bnglieb  fiction,  10c; 
Unity  Clubs,  tening  how  to  form  reading 
ciroloB,  10c.;  Manual  Training  in  Education, 
86c.    Any  or  all  sent  post  flrce  on  receipt  of 

Kce.    Address  CHARLES  H.  KERR  AGO., 
bliehera,  176  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


TO  THE  LADIES  I 

If  yoQ  are  effected  with  rhenmatlsm,  nenral* 
gia,  nervous  exhaustion  dyspepsia,  or  with  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  kidneys,  headache  or  cold 
feet,  swollen  or  weak  ankles,  or  swollen  feet,  an 
Abdominal  Belt  and  a  pair  of  Magnetic  Foot 
Batteries  have  no  superior  in  the  relief  and  core 
of  all  these  complaints.  They  carry  a  powerful 
magnetic  force  to  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

I^r  lame  back,  weakness  of  the  spine,  falling 
of  the  womb,  leocorrhaea,  chronic  inflnmmation 
and  ulceration  of  the  womb,  incidental  hemor- 
rhage or  flooding,  painful,  suppressed  and  irreg- 
ular monstrnation,  barrenness,  and  change  of 
life,  this  is  the  Best  Appliance  and  Curative 
Agent  Known. 

Price  of  Supporter  with  Magnetic  Foot  Bat- 
teries, tlO.  sent  by  express  C  O.  D.,  ^d  ex- 
amination allowed,  or  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
price,  and  if  not  found  ealisfnctory  even  after 
six  months  trial  they  can  he  returned  and  mon- 
ey refunded.  In  ordering,  send  measure  of 
waist  and  size  of  shoe 

They  are  worn  over  the  underclothing.  They 
hold  their  powerf"rfiV€r. 

Send  stamp  for  the  "  New  Departure  In  Med- 
ical Treatment  Without  Medicine,"  with  th«»a- 
sands  of  testimonials.  Send  for  circnlsre- 
Write  ns  full  pnrticulars  as  regards  your  difi- 
cnlties  —  order  direct. 

THE  MAGNETIC  APPUANCE  CO., 
134  DcArborn  St ,  Chirjoro,  lU. 


HOM  F  ?tiy(?Hf,ul?th?"INTERlJN- 
ilVy  i»l  '^-'KAR-CLASMCS.*'  Sample  pnge 
and  catalogae  of  School-Booka,  ft-ee.  C.  Di- 
SiLVBR  &  Sows.  No  (CO.)  1108  walnut  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


0 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUINYi 

Bel  Is  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  ChurchM, 
Lschools,  FH-e  Alarins,Farn»s,  etc.   FOLLY 
WARRANTED.    Cstslogus  s«nt  Fn»«. 
VANDUZEN  &TIFT.  CiMiMMfl.0 


NOW    READY 

Raub's  Practical  Rhetoric 

TTie  cheapest,  most  pracHcai,  afid  most  teachable  Rhetoric  published. 

Retail  price,  J1.20;  Sample  Copy,  60c.  The  best  terms  for  introduction  ever 
offered.    Also 

Raub'a  Studies  in  Literature,  Retail  ....  $2.50. 
Swineford's  Literature  for  Beginners,  Retail  .  .  .75. 
Grammatical  Ajialyais  by  Diagrams,  Retail  .25. 

Sample  Copies  at  half  retail. 

IS-A.XJB   cSc  00.,  S^HilaLd-elplilai,  Fa. 

Box  1258. 

DO  NOT  DELAY  TH.TKV?^r^c\TKo  A  GOOD  POSITieN. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  register  for  Fall  PoBitione.  Men  wbo  have  beoD  promoted  this  Summer 
throngh  oar  Agency,  (to  Profcesurshlp  Latin,  $9,000;  Modern  Languages,  $1,800;  PrincipaI(>Dip, 

t  1,600:  Mathematics,  $1,600:  Biology,  $1,800;  Saperin tendency,  $1,600;  lady  (High  Behoof), 
1,000;  Lady  Assis ton t,  $900;  German  and  IIistor>',  $800;  etc.,  etc.  •  have  left  vacancies  which 
they  will  be  very  glad  to  asaiet  us  in  flUing  with  member?  of  the  Association. 

behave  now  on  oar  books  over  ONE  THOUSAND  VACANCIES  io  all  grades  of  school 
work.  There  is  no  kind  of  position  in  teaching  which  wu  are  not  called  npon  to  fill  some  time 
during  the  year.    The  following  are  samples  of  the  vacancies  we  have  to  fill : 

auperinUndewm  ]n  Conii.,\l.bOO:  Mass.,  $1  800:  New  York.  $1,200,  $1,400,  $1,100,  $1,700. 
Penn.,  $1,800,  $1,800,  and  several  at  $1,000  and  $1,200.  Ohio,— three  at  $1,500;  five  at  $1,200.  and 
several  at  $1,000;  Ind.,  Mich.,  III.,  and  Wis..— several  between  $1,500  and  ^000,  and  a  large 
number  at  $1,000  to  $1,500. 

High  School  PWnp</Mil«M|>,-$l,800.  $1,500,  $1,200,  and  $900;  and  a  large  nnmber  below. 
Also  many  calls  fur  High  School  AsalManta,  JmtHo  Teaehera,  and  teachers  of  JDratving  and 
I^^ntnanahip. 

We  have  aOO  places  for  Rrimary  and  Oranunar  teachers,  and  get  calls  fh>m  five  to  ten  at  a 
time  from  every  State  in  the  West.  Wt,  believe  you  will  find  some  of  your  best  fHends  among 
our  list  of  patrons. 

If  yon  visit  the  city  during  the  session  of  the  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
do  not  fail  to  call  on  us.  Our  ofilce  is  in  the  very  center  of  the  city,  opposite  the  PALM£R 
HOUSE.  We  shall  be  glad  to  either  introduce  teachers  to  Superintendents  and  Boards  willing 
to  engage,  or  direct  teasers  to  Boards  who  have  asked  us  to  recommend.  Write  at  once  for  cir- 
culars to 

TEACHERS'    CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION, 

ORVILLE  BREWER,  Manager,  170  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Satiool  I^ooksl 

Wright's  Exposition  Wisconsin  Constitution I  -50 

Wright's  Exposition  United  States  Constitution 75 

(Both  bound  in  one  volume,  |i.oo.) 

Salisbury's  Phonology  and  Orthoepy 50 

Teachers'  Complete  Record  (Red  Line  Series),  combines  in  one  book, 
Daily  Register,  Class  Record  and  Annual  Record  of  Pupils.  Has  offi- 
cial endorsement  of  State  Superintendent i.oo 

Walker's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Introduction  Price,  |i.oo  1.50 
This  Physiology  is  written  with  special  reference  to  the  reoulrements  of  High  Schools,  Semi- 
naries and  Colleges.  Eminent  specialists  in  this  line  of  work,  claim  it  is  the  beai  now  in  use. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  our  State  Superintendent  and  State  Board  of  Health,  and  Is  already  In 
use  in  ma»y  of  the  schools  in  ouf  State.  Liberal  terms  for  introduction  and  to  the  trade.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars  ano  fhll  particulara. 

WANTED.— A  Few  Good  Agents. 

Midland  Publishing  Co.,  Madison,  Wis. 


For  Wisconsin  Teachers. 


A  Help  for  the  School  Room. 
An  Organ  of  Opinion. 

A  Journal  of  State  News. 

A  Medium  of  Communication. 

IT  COSTS  TWO  CENTS  PER  WEEK. 

SUSBCRIBE  FOR  THE 

llfiscoiisin  Jourpl  of  Mucntta. 

We  hope  still  further  to  improve  the  Journal  during  the  present  year, 
so  as  to  make  it 

Indispensible  for  all  Progressive  Teachers  in  the  State. 

It  will  help  you  in  your  work,  keep  you  posted  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  Wis- 
consin, give  you  fresh  and  vigorous  discussions  of  educational  topics,  and  aids 
in  Reading  Circle  work. 

Patronize  your  own  Journal. 

^O  SCHOOL  CLERKS. 


Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  section  of  the  school^  law,  found  on 

page  137  of  the  new  edition  of  the  school  laws  of  Wisconsin: 

Section  508.  Each  school  district  clerk,  and  each  town  clerk  or  secretary  of 
a  board  of  directors,  may  subscribe  annually  for  one  copy  of  the  Wisconsin 
Journal  of  Education,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  district  or  town  respectively  out 
of  the  school  money. 


The  Journal  of  Education  is  of  value  to  school  officers  and  teachers  be- 
cause it  contains: 

The  eduoational  news  of  vvisoonsin. 

Announcements  and  deoislons  of  tKe  Department  of  Education. 

DiscuBsions  of  educational  topics  of  current  interest. 

Articles  by  prominent  teachers  of  Wisconsin. 

Helps  and  suggestions  for  the  school- room. 

Outlines  of  Readina  Circle  Work. 


Eeleetie  Series,  Announcements 

Palme fs  Science  of  Educatiov.    By  mail,  $1.1 7. 

The  Science  of  Education,  designed  as  a  Text-book  for  Teachers.  By 
Francis  B.  Palmer,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.  i2mo,  340  pp.  The  main  lines  of  thought,  and  the  form  of  the  work 
as  a  Science  of  Education  are  new,  as  shown  by  the  following 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS: 

Introduction.  II.  Special  I^ws  of  Mental   Develop- 

I.  General  Considerations  of  Education  ment. 

as  a  Science.  Laws  of  Physiological  Relations. 

Law,  Principle  and  Rule;  and  Science,  Laws  of  Reflective  Consciousness. 

Art  and  Philosophy  distinguished.  Native  Activity;  Discrimination;  Unifi- 

Explanation  of  terms.  cation;  Correlation  and  Degradation; 

What  is  Education?  Secjuence;  Attention;  Exercise;  Lim- 

Reflective  Consciou.sness.  itation. 

Unconscious  Beginnings.  III.  Development  of  the  Several  Fac- 

The  Mental  Faculties.  ulties. 

General  Law  of  Mental  Development.  Cognitions,  Feelings.     Will. 

White's  Monthly  Record.    By  Mail,  A8c. 

For  recording  the  teacher's  monthly  estimates  of  the  fidelity  and  success  of 
pupils,  on  the  plan  now  used  in  the  Cincinnati  schools.     Cap  Folio,  24  pp. 

ThiB  valnablu  aid  enables  the  teacher  to  keep,  alter  one  entry  of  the  pupira  name,  estimatos 
of  the  standing  of  that  pupil  for  an  entire  year.  These  estimates  are  bneed  on  the  success  with 
which  the  pupils  do  assigned  work,  and  also  on  their  success  In  meeting  the  various  oral  and 
written  tests  which  arc  properly  made  an  element  of  teaching. 

Eclectic  Temperance  Physiologies.  in^^u«S??ri«** 

Eclectic  Guide  to  Heath  (Temperance  Physiology),    .    .    .  $0.60 
The  House  I  Live  In  (Primary  Physiology, 30 

Eclectic  German  Series. 

Eclectic  German  Primer, $0. 20 

Eclectic  German  First  Reader, 25 

Eclectic  German  Second  Reader, 35 

Eclectic  German  Third  Reader, 42 

Eclectic  German  Fourth  Reader, 60 

Eclectic  German  Fifth  Reader, 72 

McGuffey's  :^lternate  Readers. 

McGuffey*s  Alternate  First  Reader $0.15 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Second  Reader, 25 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader, 35 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader, 40 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader  (in  preparation),  

McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader  (in  preparation),  

^  McOnffey*6  Alternate  Readers  famish  additional  reading  whore  such  reading  matter  Is  de- 
sired, alternating  with  any  series  In  use.  They  may  also  oe  used  Independently  as  a  regular 
series.  The  selections  arc  new,  Instructive  and  interesting.  The  clear  type  and  ample  iilus* 
tratlon  renders  the  books  attractive,  while  the  price  is  low. 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Pnblishen,  Gincinnati,  0. 

28  Bond  St.,  New  York.       8  Hawley  St.,  Boston. 


THOMPSON'S 

TEAOHER'S 
EXAMINES. 

N«w  Edition  1887. 
For  tcachere  to  re 
view  (heir  ptudics  and 
prepam  for  examlDfl- 
tloiiB.  18  branches  ol 
qnc8tionf>  and  an- 
Bwcr*.  200paKe8.  76,- 
000  sold.    Also 

TUE 

Examiner's 
Companion. 

Jafitout.  Contains 
18  Studies  not  includ- 
ed in  the  Examiner 
800  pages  of  questions 
and  anffwers.  These 
boolcs  will  safely  gnide  the  teacher  through  the 
most  difficult  cxamiuation.  Mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress poHt  paid,  at  $1.50  each  Send  for  circn- 
larn.  Address  ALBERT  U.  THOMPSON,  54 
Metropolitan  BIoclc,  Chicap:o,  III. 

The  Burrows  Bros.  Co. 

23,  35,  27  EUCLID  AVENUE, 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

ramrtKoll'Q     Economic  School  Reoister. 
Lamppeu  b  copyrighted. 

In  very  attractive  Board  Covors,  with 

removable  insides,        -         •       75  cts. 

Fillers,  Manilla  Covers,    •       •    85  ** 

This  is  the  neatest  and  most  excellently 
manufactured  Register  made  in  the  country. 
Its  nliltty  is  not  loss  apparent  than  its  artistic 
merit.  The  Block  System,  originated  and 
copyrighted  by  Prof.  Campbell,  is  most  econo- 


mical of  time  in  keeping  the  record,  and  by 
the  roallv  wondfrful  condensation  which  It 
permits,  Is  Just  as  economical  of  money.  One 
Iiegi»ter^  which  will  I  ant  an  ordinary  School 
two  yearSj  costs  but  75  cents  by  mail,  postpaid, 
and  a  renewing  Filler,  lasting  as  mucn  longer, 
costs  less  than  half  as  much. 

8PECI AI.  NOTICE.— On  receipt  of  price, 
75  cents,  we  will  mail  a  copy  to  any  adnress, 
and  if  on  examination  it  is  not  desired,  we 
will,  upon  its  return,  postpaid,  in  good  condi- 
tion and  within  reasonable  time,  refund  the 
fall  amount. 

Campbell's   Economic    ^"'^^JSi^^**'' 

Bowrd  Covers^  by  mail,  powpaid,    -    95  ots. 

This  has  all  the  merits  of  durability,  neat- 
ness, and  economy  of  time  and  price,  possessed 
by  the  preceding,  and  will  be  sent  on  approval 
in  same  way,  sunject  to  reftind  of  price  upon 
return. 

Our  New  School  Aids  will 
.  assist  in  conducting  your 
'  schools  in  good  quiet  or 
der.  Each  set  contains  216  largo  beautlftil 
chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards  ele- 
gantly lithographed  in  sixty  different  designs, 
colors  and  mottoes;  price  per  set,  $1;  hair  sot 
106  cards  50c.  Large  set  samples  pretty  chro- 
mo day  school  reward,  prise,  fine  eifl  cards  and 
teachers*  school  supplies,  SOc.  Price  list  and 
few  samples  free;  all  postpaid  bv  mail.  Post 
age  stamps  taken.  Please  sena  a  trial  order. 
A.  J.  FOUCH  A  CO.,  WARREN,  PA. 


NO  GOLD  FEET! 

Send  one  dollar  in  currency,  with  size  6f  shoe 
nsuallv  worn,  and  try  a  pair  of  our  Magnetic  In- 
soles for  rheumatism,  cold  feet  and  bHd  circula- 
tion. They  are  the  most  powerful  made  in  the 
world.  The  wearer  feels  the  warmth,  life  and 
revitaliKHtion  In  three  minutes  aft-er  pnttinfr 
them  on.  Sent  by  return  mail  upon  receipt  of 
price.  Send  your  address  for  the  *•  New  De- 
parture in  Medical  Treatment  Without  Medi- 
cine," with  thousands  of  tefstimonials.  Write 
us  full  particulars  of  difflcultiea. 

Our  Magnetic  Kidney  Belt>»  for  gentlemen  will 
positively  cure  the  following  diseases  without 
medicine:  Pa'n  in  the  back,  head  or  limbs, 
nervous  debility,  lumbago,  general  debility, 
rheumatism,  paralyt^is,  neuralgia,  sciatica,  dis- 
eases of  the  kidneys,  torpid  liver,  seminal  emis- 
sions, impotency,  heart  disentfe.  dyspepfiu,  in- 
digestion, hernia  or  rnpture,  piles,  etc.  Con- 
sultation free.  Price  of  Bolt  with  .Vlagueiic  In- 
soles, $10.  Sent  by  express  C  O  D.  or  by  re- 
turn mail  upon  receipt  of  price.  Send  meas- 
ure of  waist  and  size  to  shoe  worn.  Send  for 
circulars.    Order  direct. 

Note— The  above  described  Belt  with  Insoles 
is  warranted  to  positively  cure  chronic  cases  of 
seminal  emissions  and  impotenrv  or  money  re- 
funded even  alter  one  vear's  trial. 

THE  MAGNETIC  APPLIANCE  CO.. 
134  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  lU 

THINK  m  mmf. 

TF  YOU  ABM 

GOOD  SENSE 

jwROEO  coftSET  m^m, 

B**antifaHr  m»<Je  «t    Bt:**!: 

MATLliLAU*  Uu^?a«li«it. 

TIIOI  SAMiS  >0\V  i:\  I  JiF. 

t^^  Be  Bare  ><*nLr  Cvnet  M 

KtUDp^  'Hiiu>G(J  kP^CL«f  P>* 

FJT  AXjIj  AC  J  i^^t^lnlaoia 

LEAOINy 

PVPTVwberp,  Sebi  

_  FERRIS  BROS.i*-»^'-t"«. 

Marshall  field  a  co.  chicaiil 

'"S^^J."  LITERATUKE,Si  UDY 

Stnides  in  Lowell,  10c. ;  in  Holmes,  Bryant  and 
Whittier,  10c. ;  in  George  Eliot,  10c. ;  in  Robert 
Browning's  Poetry,  SBc. ;  in  Politics,  10c. :  Ten 
Great  Novels,  a  snide  to  Bnglieh  fiction,  10c; 
Unity  Clubs,  teliinK  bow  to  form  reading 
circles,  10c.;  Manual  Training  in  Bdacatlon, 
26c.  Any  or  all  sent_po8t  fhje  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  CHARLES  H.  KERR  A  CO., 
Publishers,  175  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago. 

LAtin  ADd   Gr««k 

»^  .^xv,x*  t  .use  the  »*INTERLIN- 
EAR-CLAS8ICS.''  Sample  page 
and  catalogue  of  School-Books,  free.  C.  Db- 
Silver  ft  Sons,  No.  (cc.)  IIOS  Walnat  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


RETMLyi 

\^oa  fur  Hi^H' 


HOMEMfe 


BUCKEYE  BUL  RWRBIT. 

B«]  Is  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  i»r  CknrdM^ 
^hoola.  Fire  AlanntjFanias,  etc  FULLT 
WARRANTED.    C*Ulogue  senft  Fre«. 

VANDUZCN  &  TIFT.  CindsMli.  O 


5CRIBNER*S  : 
MAGAZINE 


AN  IMPORTANT 
CLUB  OFFER 


^a2L\  4£^  tiMlAfiSS^ 


SCRIBNER5 
MAGAZINE 


yji^®  1 

IIT^^^Hp^^^  its  readers  literature  of  lasting  inter- 
|lyj|il -est  aad  value,  it  is  fully  and  beautifully  Sts) 
[GmMm  illustrated  and  has  already  gained  a  mor^ 
than  national   circulation  exceeding*  123.000 
copies  monthly.    ^  ^/^  /^/^/t^^^/^^^ 


i-PRlCE  25  CENTS  A  NUMBER-  Sa^^  A  YEAR\ 


1  <^^^  ^^jf\/f^^  f^^<f- 


'illSPECIAL  ARRANGEnEMTS 


With  /x\e55P5. 
Charles  5cribnerS  Jons   the  Publishcpj  enable  us 
to  offer  5CRIBNER3  MAGAZINE  with  the 


"^^T'leconslii  Jo-vamal  of  Ed-vicaitloii 

At  the  low  combination  rate  of  I3. 50  for  both.     Send  your  order  now.    Sub- 
scriptions may  begin  at  any  time.    Address, 

Journal  of  Education,  Madison,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Joiinidl  ot  Ekclion. 

Every  Teacher  in  the  State  should  read  it.     It  will  be  made  more  varied  and 
stronger  during  the  coming  year  than  ever  before. 

Cliabbing    Rates. 

By  arrangements  witii  the  publishers  we  are  able  to  offer  the  following  special 
rates  to  subscribers  to  the  Journal: 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  with 

Liltell's  Living  Ag^e  ($8.00)  for $8.50 

Scribner\s  Magazine  ($3.00) 3.50 

Century  Magazine  ($4.00) 4.35 

St.  Nicholas  ($3.00) 3.35 

Address: 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  Madison,  Wis. 


THOMFSOS'H 

TEAOEEB^S 
EXAMnrEB. 

New  Edition  1887. 
For  teachers  to  re- 
view ibeir  ctadies  and 
prepare  for  oxamina- 
ttons.  18  branches  of 
qaestions  and  an- 
swers. SOOpaKes.  75,- 
000  sold.    Also 

TBB 

Examiner's 
Companion. 

,  Jastoat.  Contains 
18  Studies  not  inclad- 
ed  in  the  Bxaminbb. 
200  pages  of  questions 

and  answers.    These 

bookP  will  Pftfilv  ^\\\'\i^  the  teacher  through  the 
moai  dtSlciLll  exaiDliiailon.  Mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress post  paid,  at  $1,50  each  Send  for  clrcn- 
lars.  Address  ALBERT  H.  THOMPSON,  M 
MctropoHUn  Block,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Burrows  Bros.  Co- 

23,  36,  27  EUCLID  AVENUE, 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

romnKAll'a  Eoonomig  Sobool  Rboistbr. 
Uampoeii  S  copyrighted. 

In  very  attractive  Board  Covers,  with 

removable  in  sides,       •        -       75  cts. 

Fillers,  Manilla  Covers,    -      -    86  ** 

This  is  the  neatest  and  most  excellently 
manufactured  Register  made  In  the  country. 
Its  utUUy\%  not  less  apparent  than  its  artistic 
merit.  The  Block  System,  originated  and 
copyrighted  by  Prof.  Campbell,  is  most  econo- 


TO  THE  LADIES  I 

!     If  you  are  effected  with  rfaenmatlsm,  neural- 

I  gia,  nervous  exhaustion  dyspepsia,  or  with  dis- 

I  eases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  headache  or  cold 

feet,  swollen  or  weak  ankles,  or  swollen  feet,  an 

Abdominal   Belt  and  a  pair  of  Magnetic  Fbot 

I  Batteries  have  no  superior  in  the  reliel  and  cure 

;  of  all  these  complaints.  They  carrv  a  powerful 

,  magnetic  torce  to  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

I     I^r  lame  back,  weakness  of  the  spine,  felling 

of  the  womb,  leucorrhsBa,  chronic  inflammation 

*  and  ulceration  of  the  womb,  incidental  hemor- 

I  rhage  or  flooding,  painful,  suppressed  and  irreg- 

I  ular  menstruation,  barrenness,  and  change  of 

,  lite,  this  is  the  Best  Appliance  and  Curative 

Agent  Known. 

!     Price  of  Supporter  with  Magnetic  Foot  Bat- 
■  teries,  $10.    »ent  by  express  C.  O.  D.,  ^d  cx- 
I  amination  allowed,  or  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
price,  and  if  not  found  satisfactory  even  after 
I  six  months  trial  they  can  be  returned  and  mon- 
ey refunded.    In   ordering,   send    measure   of 
waist  and  size  of  shoe. 

They  are  worn  over  the  underclothing.    They 
;  hold  their ;70M;«r/r/r*t;«r. 

Send  stamp  for  the  *'  New  Departure  In  Med- 
I  leal  Treatment  Without  Medicine.'"*  with  thou- 
I  sands  of  testimonials.      Send    for  circulars. 
Write  us  (till  particulars  as  regards  your  diffi- 
culties—order direct. 

THE  MAGNETIC  APPLIANCE  CO., 
184  Dearborn  St..  ChicMTo.  HI. 

TRAIK  UP  A  CHILD 

To  wBftf-  tbo  pttrt^rtit-flttlnf 

GOOD  SENSE 

I       CORDED      _ 

CORSET  WAIST 


mical  of  time  in  keeping  the  record,  and  bv 
the  reallv  wonderful  condensation  which  it 
permits,  is  Just  as  economical  of  money.  Onf 
RegUtert  which  will  latt  an  ortiitiary  School 
two  years,  costs  but  75  cents  by  mail,  postpaid, 
and  a  renewing  Filler,  lasting  as  mucn  longer, 
costs  less  than  half  as  much. 

MPECI AI,  NOTICE.— On  receipt  of  price, 
75  cents,  we  will  mall  a  copy  to  any  adnrcss, 
and  if  on  examination  it  is  not  desired,  we 
will,  upon  its  return,  postpaid,  in  good  condi- 
tion and  within  reasonable  time,  reftind  the 
full  amount. 

Campbeirs   Economic    ®''^;^^'*'' 

Board  Co9er9^byfnaU,po9paidf   -   95 eU, 

This  has  all  the  merits  of  durability,  neat- 
ness, and  economy  of  time  and  price,  possessed 
by  the  preceding,  and  will  be  st^nt  on  approval 
in  same  way,  subject  to  refhnd  of  price  upon 
return. 

WJ}  I  /IfTDDO  I  ^^^  ^®^  School  Aids  will 
liSAlHJiRb!  :ja'"ln'"^""o'Sfero''r' 
der.  Bach  set  contains  216  large  beautifhl 
chromo  excelsior,  merit  and  credit  cards  ele- 
gantly lithographed  In  sixty  different  designs, 
colors  and  mottoes;  price  per  set,  $1;  half  set 
106  cards  60c.  Large  set  samnles  pretty  chro- 
me day  school  reward,  prize,  fine  srift  cards  and 
teachers'  school  supplies,  20c.  Price  list  and 
few  samples  tree;  allpostpaid  by  mall.  Post 
age  stamps  taken.  Please  send  a  trial  order. 
A.  J.  FOUCH  A  CO.,  WARRBN,  PA. 


and  wtien  t^tl 

A  BIAUTiFULWpHMI 

FITH  AL.I#  AtJES-tiltotatoAAitta 


"lIaOBNG  RETAILERS 


fTT  Kvery 
SOLE 
BV      ^^ 

h*rt>vbprP»  r^*Beit^r:>oaroatBSSli 

\j$  a  n  I  br  r.    K^^  tid  i^^r  doscripthre  e 

FERRIS  BROS.: 

-341  lii-4jjiii"  tiv,  M:;W  YORK- 

nill&RSHALL  HELD  £  CC.  CHICAfiO, 
°*^"J^LITERATURE  STUDY 

Stuldes  In  Lowell,  10c. ;  In  Tlolmes,  Bryant  and 
Whittler,  10c. ;  in  George  Elim,  10c. ;  in  Robert 
Browning's  Poetry,  26c. ;  in  Polirics,  10c. ;  Ten 
Great  Novels,  a  guide  to  English  fiction,  lOc: 
Unity  Clubs,  telling  how  to  form  reading 
circles,  10c. ;  Manual  Training  in  Education, 
26c.  Any  or  all  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  CHARLES  H.  KERR  A  CO., 
Publishers,  175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


H  0  M  R  FtlVdSf .  usethe  "INTERLIN- 
1 A  vy  If  1  ^E  AR-CLASHICS."  Sample  page 
and  catalogue  of  School-Books,  ftee.  C.  De- 
SiLVKB  &  Sows,  No.  (CO.)  1108  Walnut  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUIOIY. 

B«1U  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Charjte 
AjhooU,  Fh-e  AUniw,FMins,  etc^FOLLl 
^^ARRANT£D.    CsUloguo  sent  Free. 
VANDUZEr4  &  TIFT,  CiMiMMli.  0 


Just  Published. 


Butler's  Physical  Geography. 

IN  PRESS. 

BUTLER'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY, 

BUTLER'S  COMPLETE  GEOGRAPHY. 


U^riie  for  Specimen  Pages, 

E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 

J.  M.  TOWERS,  Agent,  138  and  140  Wabuh  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Thie    Century   Magazine. 

WITH  the  I^ovember,  1887,  insae  The  Ckktubt  commencee  iU  thirty-fiftb  volume  with  a 
rtfRttlar  cIrcnUtlon  of  almost  800,000.  The  War  Papers  and  the  Life  of  Lincoln  increased 
Its  monthly  edition  by  100,000.  The  latter  hietotT  haylnr  recounted  the  events  of  Lin- 
coln's early  years,  and  given  the  necessary  snrvey  of  the  political  condition  of  the  country, 
reaobes  a  new  period,  with  which  his  secretaries  were  most  intimately  acquainted.  Under  the 
caption 

X^lncoln  Iji  tlie  "^^Tax, 

the  writers  now  enter  on  the  more  important  part  of  vheir  narrative,  vlis. :  the  early  years  of 
tlio  Waraud  Pr  sident  Lincoln's  part  therein. 

SvLppleiacieiitaxsr  "^^Tax  DPaupers, 

following  the  "  battle  series ''  by  distinguished  {ronerals,  will  describe  interesting  features  of 
army  life,  tunneling  ft-omLibbv  Prison,  narratives  of  personal  adventure,  etc.  General  Sher- 
man will  write?  on  "  The  Grand  Sirategy  ol  tbe  War.'^ 

ZZennaTi  oxl  Slloerisu. 

Except  the  Life  of  Lincoln  and  the  War  Articles,  no  more  Important  series  has  ever  been  un- 
dertaken by  Thb  Cbhtubt  tban  this  of  Mr.  Kennan's.  With  the  previous  preparation  of  four 
J  rears'  travel  and  study  in  Russia  and  Siberia,  the  author  undertook  a  Journey  of  1fi,000  miles 
or  the  special  Investigation  here  required.  An  introduction  fh>m  tne  Russian  Minister  of 
the  interior  admitted  him  to  the  principal  mines  and  prisons,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  some  three  hundred  Bute  exiles,— Liberals,  Nihilists,  and  others,— and  the  series  will  be 
a  surtlins"  as  well  as  accurate  revelation  of  the  exile  system.  The  many  illustrations  by  the 
artist  and  photographer,  Mr.  Oeorg«>  A.  Frost,  who  accompanied  the  author,  will  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  articles. 

.ik.  iTovel  Tdjt  Egrgrleston 

with  lllnetrations  will  run  through  the  year.  Shorter  novels  will  follow  by  Cable  and  Stock- 
ton.   Shorter  Actions  will  appear  every  month. 

2^^£lscellaiZieovu9  Feaitvuree 

will  comprise  several  Illustrated  articles  on  Ireland,  by  Charles  De  Kay;  papers  touching  the 
field  of  the  Sunday-School  Lessons,  illustrated  by  E.  L.  Wilson;  wild  western  life,  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt;  the  English  Cathedrals,  by  Mrs.  van  Rensselaer,  with  Illustrations  by  Pennell; 
Dr.  Buckley's  v  luable  papers  on  Dreams,  Spiritualism,  and  Clairvoyance;  essays  in  criticism, 
art* travel,  and  biography;  poems;  cartoons;  etc. 

By  a  ipedal  offer  the  numhers  for  the  past  year  (containing  the  Lincoln  history)  may  be 
secured  with  the  year's  subscription  fW>m  rtovembcr.  1887,  twenty-four  issues  In  all,  for  ||6.00, 
or,  wit^  the  last  year's  numbers  handsomely  bound,  $7.60. 

Published  by  Thk  Cknturt  Co.  88  East  17th  Street  New  York. 


Littell's  LrlVING  AGE. 

TN  1888  THK  L.IV1NO  AOK  enters  apon  its  forty  fifth  year,  having 
mot  with  constant  commendation  and  success. 

A   WEEKLY  MAGAZINE,  it  gives  fifty-two  numbers  of  sixty-fonr 
pages  each,  or  more  than 

THREE  AND  A  QUARTER   THOUSAND 

double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading-matter  yearly.     It  presenta  in  an 

inexpensive  form,  considering  its  great  amount  of  matter,  witn  fnrehnesa, 

Mm  owing  to  its  weekly  issue,  and  with  a  completeness  nowhere  else  attempted. 

The  be^t  Essa.v'S,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Serial  and  Short  Stories,  Sketches  of  Trayel  and 

Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientliic,  Biographical,  HistoriCMl  and  Political  InfonnalioD, 

from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature,  and  Irom  the  pens  of  the 

FOREMOST   LIVING    WRITERS. 

The  ablest  and  most  oul'tvate'l  Intellects,  in  evory  department  of  Literature,  Science. 
Politics,  and  Art,  find  expression  in  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Europe,  and  especially  in 
Qroat  Britain. 

The  lAving  Age^/orfni  ff  four  large  volumef  a  year^  Aimishes.  from  the  great  and  gener- 
ally inaccesHible  mass  of  this  lit<^raturc.  the  only  compilntlon  that,  while  within  the  reach 
of  all,  is  satisfactory  in  the  COMPLETENESS  with  which  It  embraces  whati-ver  is  of  imme- 
diate Interest,  or  of  solid,  permanent  value. 

It  is  Uterefore  indUrpenaoMe  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pHce  with  the  eventrt  or  in- 
tellectual progress  of  tike  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  bis  family  general  iutt- lligcnco  and 
literary  taste. 

*' We  have  thought  that  it  was  Impossible  to  improve  upon  thi«  grand  publication,  vol  it  doe« 
seem  to  grow  better  each  year.  We  regard  it  as  the  most  marvelous  publication  uf  the  time/' 
—ChrUtttan  at.  yVorky  New  York. 

"  By  reading  it  one  can  keep  abreast  of  the  current  thought  upon  all  literary  and  public  mat- 
tors.  It  maintains  its  leading  position  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of  aspirants 'for  public  favor.*' 
—yew  York  Observer. 

"  Such  a  publication  exhausts  our  superlatives.  There  is  nothing  noteworthy  in  science,  art, 
literature,  biography,  philosophy,  or  religion,  that  cannot  bo  found  iu  it.*'— fA^  C'harcAmaM, 
NewYitrk. 

"  To  have  Thb  Living  Aoe  is  to  hold  the  keys  of  the  entire  world  of  thouf^ht,  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation, psychological  research,  critical  note,  of  poetry  and  romance."— i?o»^#»  TtaV'tUer. 

*'  Fiction,  biosrraphy.  science,  criticism,  hlntory,  poetry,  art,  an'l,  in  the  broider  sense,  poli- 
tics, enter  into  its  scope,  and  are  represented  In 'its  pages.  The  readers  miss  very  little  that  Is 
important  in  the  periodical  aomaln."— ^/M^rm  Jourmu. 

"It  Is  edited  wtth  great  skill  and  care,  and  Its  weekly  appearance  gives  it  certain  advantages 
over  its  monthly  rivals."— vl/ftawy  Argvs. 

••  It  may  be  trnthfhily  and  cordially  said  that  it  never  offers  a  dry  or  valueless  page.'*— 3r«r 
York  Tribune. 

"The  American  reader  who  wishes  to  keep  the  run  of  English  periodical  literature  can  do  so 
in  no  other  way  so  thoroughly  and  cheaply  as  by  taking  Tea  Living  Age-''— Spring/Uld  Repub 
lican 

"  At  its  publication  price  it  is  the  cheapest  reading  one  can  procure."— Ao«£on  Globe. 

"  It  saves  much  labor  for  busy  people  who  have  no  time  to  go  over  the  various  reviews  and 
magazines,  but  who  still  wish  to  Keep  themselves  well  informed  upon  the  questions  of  the  day." 
—The  Advance^  Chicago. 

"  It  fhmishes  a  complete  compilation  of  an  indispensable  literature."— {7A<ca^o  Evening 
Journal. 

"It  enables  its  readers  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  the  best  thought  and  literature  of  civilization.*' 
—Uhristian  Advocate^  Pitltburb. 

"  It  is  unequal  led. "—.Vor<A  Cartdina  Presbyterian^  Wtlmington. 

"  It  is  absolutely  vdthout  a  rival."— i^ow/r^a/  Gazette. 

PublNbed  webklt  at  JW.OO  a  year,  free  qf  postaoe. 

^^^TO  NEW  SUB8CIBBR8  for  the  year  1888,  remitting  before  Jan.  1st,  the  nnmbers  of 
1887  issued  after  the  receipt  of  their  subscriptions,  will  be  sent  gratis. 

CiDb-Prlces  for  the  best  Home  and  Foreign  Llteratnre. 

t"  Possessed  of  The  Living  Age  and  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious  American  monthlies,  a 
subscriber  will  find  himself  in  command  of  the  whole  situation.'"— Phila.  Eve.  Bulletin.] 

For  $10  50,  The  Living  Age  and  any  one  of  the  American  $4  Monthlies  (or  Harper's  Weekly 
or  Bazar)  will  be  sent  lor  a  yevLr,pmtpaid;  or,  for  $9.50,  The  Living  Agb  and  the  8t.  Nicholas 
or  Scribner'B  Magazine. 

Address,  LITTELL  &  CO.,  Boston. 


4^  On  nngle  VoIqidm.  by  mmil.  ten  per  oont.  must  be  sdded ;  or  more,  where  aotiutl  ooit  is 
hiiiier  than  ten  per  oent.    all  priois  ouabamtkkd. 

LIST  OK  BOOKS 

—FOR— 

Public  School  Libraries 


For  th«  State  of  Wisconsin. 


July  I,  1887. 


FRKPARID  BT  THl  STATH  BUPRRIMTIKDBNT. 


JULY  I,  1887. 


Special  Prices  made  to  Teachers,  Supervisors  and  others, 

—BY— 

The  BURRO^?V^S  BROTHERS  CO. 

23,  26,  27  EuOLiD  Avenue,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


49*inirtlier  Copies  of  tttln  l«Uit  snppUed  on  AppUeatlen. 


PRIMARY  GRADE. 

RtlMil  Ptictte 

LettersfromaOat.  H.H.JaekBOii.fl  25  10  72 
Mammy  TltUe  Back  and  her  Earn- 

Uy.    H.  H.  Jaekwn ...  126  72 

Hunter  Cats  of  Oomorloa.   H.  H. 

Adyentareeof  aBrownte....Muloflk     90  64 

Uttle Lame  Prince........      "  _   1  «>  ^ 

Davy  and  the  Goblin.    Chae.  B. 

OmttI l""  ^ 

FiiS^owaBlt......A.L.aB      80  4A 

World  at  Home;  Standard  Ilrst 

BMder *^  ^" 

Stories  of  AmerioaaHktory.  N.S.     ^  ^ 

Wb?lSdittoMi.'*'MariaiitS^^^ 

Bey ..••    ••••  IW 

N^mU  History  Plays.   LonisaP.  ^ 

Friends  in  Fnn  and  Feathers 

Jobonnot Xa 

Book  of  Oats  and  Don.  Jobonnot w 

Dotty  Dimple  at  Grandmotbers. 

SSbieMay 76  47 

Dotty  Dimpto  at  Home.     Bopbie 

May...... 76  47 

Duttr  Dimple   Out  W«ist.    Sophie 

May ...^ 76  47 

DcUrD* tuple  ft  tPUty.   3(ipWeMay     TO  47 

Dotty  Diniple  at  School.                        76  47 

Dotty  Diiuple*BFlj  Away.     "             Z5  fi 

Fl^iyFrinlc. "             76  47 

D^>etorPap«.,.. "             76  47 

UtUe  Pitchflr '*             5  fi 

Twia  Ckjuiias *'            S  tJ 

Kitty  U*Q "             2  47 

FlfciyOrQwmtUp..-..*       ''          ,  76  g 

Five  Little  PMNwra Mm.DiailJO  g 

Citji  Arabinn  Nigbtfl  ^ .  ■  -         "         1  26  78 

Eiuy  Step*  fttrliittle  Fo«t  »*» ** 

tJotden  Book  of  Q\\o\<^  Reading 28 

RlTeTdaJBStiJry  Books  <  12  vola.)   0.  ^  ^^ 

OptiQ „ ...^ set  800  1  60 

IKTBRMBDIATB  GRADB. 

ROfil  Ptit$to 

Jonas  Stories  (evolsO Abbott.16  S)  12  70 

The  Dove  and  Other  Stories,  (6  vols.)  ^  _  ^  ^ 

Abbott 600  270 

Qeon^e's  Menafrarie— Lion;  Ble- 

pbant;  CamelTWolf ;  Bear;  Deer. 

Abbott set  4  50  2  45 


Be v-flu  Little  3iflt«rv;  E^oba-ndAlL 

Miss  Andrews t   €• 

Bevun  Little  Sisters;  Hound  BsJl^. 

Mi»a  Andre Wi 00 

Story  of  Onr  OonDtrr  -  >  ■  -  Mouroe  1  00 
Tpn  Boys  Who  Lived,  et*.,  From 

Long  Ago  ► -  -  * .  AndroWB  1  00 

Bo<>k  of  Fables  . .  —  »*....  Sou  Jder  40 
My  Qardea  Putfi  —  *.. Marr  Treat  .... 
The  Viking  Br>dleya* . . ».  -  -Soudder  1  60 
^ti'ven  Little  P&opk*  and  Frie&dj^,.  - 

Scnddor 1  00 

Witli^m  BoDiyand  hbFiiende...^ 

Mrs.  DIM 1  00 

WiUiaru  Henry  Letten.. Mm. Diai  1  00 

Lu<.T  Maria **.*..  *'         1  00 

Polly  e^»lfinitj   **         100 

Story-Book  for  CbildieT),         "         1  00 

JimmyjohiiP- «■■-  *'         100 

Alice  \u  Wonderland- . .  -  ^^.Gjwroll  1  00 
Tbrn' theLookiuff-fiaKB -^-.      '^       100 

P's  and  Q's  —  * ..*...  .Tuiii^  1  26 

The  Lances  of  Lvnwood.  , . .  "'  1  26 
Aunt  Martha'i  Ccimer  CupbcuLrd*. 

Kirby -^ 60 

Btori<j«  of  the  Sagoirity  of  Aninml^^ 

Horse  ....*. *^ »*. Kingston     80 

Cataaud  Dogs *  80 

Tb*  World  by  tlie  Pimsidi: , . .  Kirby  1  75 
Mr.  W  ind  an  d  Miwianj  Rrw  it . .  Mauaet  75 
Friends  Worth  Itn  owing  -  lugeraoll  1  00 

Th«  IcB  Oueisu  *\        100 

Phil  n-nd  Hk  Friendis.. Trowbridge  1  26 

iljiija  Brinker  . *......-  Dndge  1  60 

Biid  E-ime  BtoHeB  .,^.*....-MoaIton  1  26 

iVI  on?  Bed-time  StoriflS '"        126 

N<?tiT  lii-d-timeStortea,.*.  '*  126 
HfirOfis  of  lliBtoiy-Vaicoda^Jiaiiia, 

P;x3^aro.etC!.T  (o  voL8,^-Towle»f^L.  1  25 

Btdveu  Little  SiBtars, Andrewe     80 

Colonial  Dava  ...*.* Markham  2  60 

Heroes  of  Chivalry,  ^  —         *"         2  60 

BiUor  Life  ...* ,.Nordhoff  2  60 

Cbild  Life Whiuier  2  00 

Child  Life  in  Proso *'       2  00 

PoGtry  for  Chidren El  lot     80 

Bix  Stories  from  Arablao  Nighta.. 

Eliot 48 

Our Cbildron'f  Bongi- . ** - , ►  .Primp  1  00 
Children's  Treaa.  of  Eng.  Sonus ^ . .  > 

Palgmve » *  *  r  1  26 

riiiliiniii'B  Btoriofl  of  Am,  History. 

Wrkht - ..  160 

Bodley  Grandchildren. .  ^  ^  .Seaddeif  1  60 
Twice  Told  Tales  .... ., Hawthorne  1  00 


I   46 

46 
72 

72 
96 
45 
90 

66 

60 
60 


60 
60 
60 
60 
80 
80 


48 
48 

106 
47 
60 
60 
75 

100 
75 
75 
75 

67 
45 
110 
110 
110 
ISO 
130 
78 


64 


100 
90 
67 


Piif l«y 'j^  Univ^fii^a]  Hutaiy 11  12  11  02 

G  eog?ttph  ioiil  FHfS  .,...*►  A  d  drewi  1  00  75 
Young  Fulku'  Book  of  Fo^trr  >.<... 

CatqpbtsU 100  66 

Fairy  Friaket;  Peop^  uA  InsMtLlfe 

A,L.U  E 80  48 

World  at  Uomti;  Stendanl  Sflcond 

Eftader 30  19 

World  Lt  Home;  Stnodard  Third 

Raader  ...♦..,.. ,.„,... 50  S2 

0  mud  f a  th  e  r«  CbaJ  r  ■  ■ .  H  a w  thome     45  40 

Quti^r  Utile  PeoiTla .  .Stowe  1  25  82 

PiMiyWiUow '*      126  82 

ADot'iMMon ^^^''      "      125  82 

Bolim  afSM^T  Fuuily . .  3eii  dder  1  50  90 

Orimm'i  Fairy  T&I««  ^ 75  30 

F»|fTfi«ok.. Mijui  MulcMsk     00  57 

Madam  R&w  and  I^^dy  Whs 

Kliiffftley... 65  44 

Book  ufTiUw. 47 

Sev^D  AmerioaD  CUudioii  ..., ^ 

The  Horocj ;  (Ji-&ek  F>lfy  Tales . , . . 

KingBlcv ..., ..      40  25 

Water  Buhm King aley     65  44 

Stories  and  Tale«. AndDrten  1  00  65 

Wonder  Stories.. *'         100  65 

Truo  tiioriM  from  Hist  and  Bloc 

H»wtlionio.,,. 100  66 

Wonder  Book Eairthorae  1  00  66 

Tanfto^oodT«Je«......         *'          100  66 

Cbapterfl  oti  Plant  Life,,.  Herriok  1  00  66 

Thct  Ball  of  aio  Y€|f«Ubles.  Ejirnge  2  00  1  30 

Robiuj^oii  Craaiie...... .....De  Fo«     76  80 

Sw  i&g  Family  Robi^jsan  ...........      75  30 

Miuttcirqiax]  Heady  .......  -Maryatt  1  25  75 

BtoHoa  of  tiorinii  Country 

DuCbaiUu 160  95 

Wild  Life  under  Equator.  -  ^ 

BuChAillB 150  96 

Countryof  DffHrfB......DDCtudlla  1  50  96 

Lojt  iu  Jiiugle  ..........         "■        160  96 

My  Apmt^i  KinirdDEa. ...         *'         1 60  96 

Over  Head. ; Nichols  1  60  85 

UDdBrFooi *'      160  86 

QldtlcMn..... IiigereoUlOO  64 

HyLaudiaidWatorFmads     ''160  85 

Children  whli  the  Birds 100  60 

Children  with  the  AitimalB........  100  60 

Children  with  the  Fiakea 1  00  60 

Lucy  Booki9  (6  voli .) . .  ■  Abbott ..  set  5  00  2  70 


ADVANCED  GRADE. 

Albert  N'yanuL Baker  1  76 

NUeXributarietof  AbrsriiUa  "175 
Voyaceof  the'Vega'.  Nordenikiold  1  75 
Journey  Thro'  Cen.  and  Ea.  Arabia. 

Palgrave 176 

lialay  Arohipehmo Wallace  1  75 

JaiMui  in  Our  Day Taylor  1  25 

Trnvelfl  in  Arabia "     125 

Travels  in  South  Africa "     1  25 

CentralAsia "     125 

Lake  Recion  of  Central  Africa  "  125 
Siam.  the  Land  of  White  Elephant 

-    -  125 


Taylor. 
Politics  for  Young  Americans. . . . . 

Nordhoif 75 

History  of  U.  S.  Kavy  for  Boys. . . . 

Lossint 175 

The  Boys  of  76 Coffin  8  00 

Stories  from  Homer Church  1  50 

Stories  from  VlrgU "     150 

Self-help SmUes  1  00 

Pleasant  Authors  for  Toung  Folks 

Harris 100 

Winter  in  Central  America 

Sanborn 1  50 

Anecdotes  of  Birds,  Reptiles  and 

Fishes 100 

Australian  Wanderers 1  00 

Printer  Boy 1  00 

Anecdotes  of  Animals 100 

The  Sand  Hills  of  Jutland 

Andersen I  00 


115 
115 
116 

115 
115 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 

80 

65 

115 

200 

80 

80 

65 

54 

100 

60 
60 
50 
50 

50 


Piotaroi  and  S  tori  at  of  Anlmalf^ 

Birdi... TennayS    85 

Qtiudmpeds **  35 

iJoodUld  Tmes. ..KdJcw  1  25 

Live  Oak  Boys ,  -  -         '*        1  25 

On  the  Threshold Munger  1  00 

He>[uiui3^^  Favorite  Poems 75 

A  i^hi  teoture .............  ^ClolUBDt  2  50 

World  at  Homei  Standard  Fourtli 

ReHder  ....-..........*..*......-      75 

W^dd  at  Hauie;  Standard  TifHh 

Heiider ..........................       75 

World  at  Home;    Standiud  Sixth 

Ronder .•       75 

Heroes  of  ihif  Beiieri..............  1  25 

Story  of  the  CniSftdei ..............       60 

Old  Gr^-ek  Stories  Simply  ToJd 

Ilsunon^ 125 

Bbak<<!!tpeane  Stories  Simpty  Told. 

SeyuiouT. 1  25 

The  Sea MLcbelut  1  60 

Chaucer's  3toriei  Simply  Told. ... . 

ye;j'moor. ....... .i;^.... -....'....-  1  25 

^toriejt  of  Days  of  KiUf  Arthur 

llaEtaon  .....................   ...   125 

M'aridenoi^  of  .£nii»fls Hanson  1  25 

Amt^rJca:  A  Hiittonr  ...Muckenxie  1  00 
Thy  Nineteenth  Century         **  1  00 

Amoug  the  Stitrs  ....*.....  Gtbeme  1  50 
Childreri^a  Stories  in  Am.  Ubtory. 

Wrljtht  .............. ......  1  60 

Fe  ii.t»  on  the  Fiords Mardnean      50 

Crof  tDn  Boys *'  50 

Getiingonm  theWaTld...Matbetr>  1  50 

Child'^t  EngliLtid .Dickens      75 

Two  Voars  Beforv  the  Mast.  .Dana  1  00 
OldTimeA  in  the  Colonies. .  ■  CoSkn  3  00 

Bpy -Cooper  1  00 

F^llovring  tbeFLfi^.... Coffin  1  25 

Y  0  u  n  g  People 's  Ten  nyson ....  B«<1ie      75 
Queon  of  Sheba  ............ Atdriob  1  60 

Ivory  King Holder  2  00 

BtoneH  of  tlio  Woods...... -.Coopeir  1  00 

Locuatd  aTid  Wild  Honej.... 

Burniugtui 1  50 

A merican  Poems  — ......  Soudder  1  00 

CAPtiiinj  of  lodustiT    ......  Pjirtoii  1  25 

PiTEfoveranoo  laland Frw^er  1  50 

Life  at  PuifetSouDd,.....LeLffbtijn  1  50 
Young  Peonle^a  Uiit.of  Ireland.. 

Towlo 150 

African  Cru8oei..........Mis. Lee  1  00 

A  uiericaD  Girl  Abroad  ...,,...,.  ,^ 

AdoEine  Trafton 1  50 

YoutijT  Folkj'  Book  of  Am.  Kipl'n. 

Hi^^inson *  1  50 

Foro  apii  .4f|. DixoD  1  25 

Schoolboy  Dsy ........... Kin£»ton  1  00 

Littlu  Women ...........  p  .  .  Alcott  1  50 

Old-Frujhioacd  Girl "       150 

LitdeMnn "       150 

Jo's  Boys.. "       150 

To  ui  B  f  0 WD  'a  Sehool  Bays .  H  u  ghee      75 

BUiry  of  a  Bad  Boy Aldrmh  1  80 

ClaflAicTalea Edi^worth  1  00 

Tuleir  from  Shakespeare  ....  Lemb      00 

Th«  Prince  And  the  P^ige . . . .  Yong«  1  25 

The  UttleDuke  ............      *■       1» 

BoyH  of  Other  Countries.... Taylor  1  25 

-VV  hiit  Katy  Did ^. . . . .  .CoolMgo  1  50 

First  Steps  in  Sd'ientifle  Knowledge 

PaulBcrt 90 

Advt^ntiircii  of  Young  Natui^bt. . 

lliiirt... -.  1  75 

Sun ,  .Moon  and  Stan . . . .  ^  .01  heme  1  50 

World'?  FDUTidatippB ''        1  60 

Foyiiders  of  Empires-^Cymfi ;  D^r- 

ius;  Xenct+M;  AloJCiujder;  tlenghb 

Khan;  Peter  the  Qt...  Abbot  tt*.  1  OO 
Hi^rttew  of  Ecuiiim  History— Homu- 

las;   fliinnibal;  Pyrrhus;  Julius 

Oii'Hjir ;  Nf  ro ...... .  Abbr»tt .  .*sioh  1  00 

Hurl  icr  Bntish  Kin^  and  (Juerns— 

Alfri5i^;   Williitii  the  CtJUUtieTur; 

Kit'hjird  1.;  Itichard  11,;  Mama^ 

rat  of  Aniou Abbott    eadh  100 
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Later  British  KiDfs  and  QueenB— 

Rioh'd  III;  Mary  Queen  of  Soots; 

Bliiabeth;  Gharfesl.;  Charles  II. 

Abbott each  11  00    f   60 

Qneens  and  Heroines— Cleopatra; 

Maria    Antoinette;    Josephine; 

Hortense;  Mme.Boland 

Abbott eaohl  00        <tO 

Rulers  of  Later  Times-King  Philip ; 

Hernando  Cortes;   Henry  IV.; 

Louis  XIV.;  Joseph  Bonaparte; 

Louis  PhilUppe  ....  Abbott,  .each  1  00        00 

StoriesofWar E.E.HalelOO        60 

Stories  of  the  Sea "         1  00        60 

Stories  of  Adyenture ...  *'  100  60 
Stories  of  Disooveries...  "  100  60 
Stories  of  Inventions. . .  "  1  00  60 
Younsf  Folks'  Cyclopedia— 

Of  Persons  and  Places 

Champlin,Jr 2  50     165 

Of  Common  Things 

Champlln.Jr 2  50     1  65 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Jbta<l    Price  f 
iV«e«.     JHM't. 

Ten  Times  One  is  Ten . . .  E.B.Hale .  11  00  tO  65 

IsmaUa Baker  1  75  1  15 

Natural  History  of  Selbome 

White 1  75  116 

Marvels  of  Animal  Life ....  Holder  2  00  1  33 

Home  Studies  in  Nature Treat  1  20  78 

Around  the  World SmOes  1  50  06 

Uplandand  Meadow Abbott  1  60  1  00 

WasteUnd  Wanderings....      '*      1 50  1 00 

Fairy  Land  of  Science Buckley  1  60  1  00 

Formsof  Water Tynd&ll  1  60  100 

M^ing  of  New  England. . .  .Drake  1  50  1  00 

American  Authors Harris  1  00  54 

Real  Fairy  Folks Rider  1  50  90 

Great  Men  and  Gallant  Deeds 

Edgar 100  65 

Strong  Arm  and  a  Mother's  Bless'g 

KeUoor 125  70 

UnseenHand KeUogg  1  25  70 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson . . .  .Holmes  1  25  83 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin Stowe  1  00  58 

History  of  England  (5  vols.) 

Maoaolay set  6  00  136 

Ladyof  theLake Scott     75  30 


PilffriinV  Proffess .......  -Bitny^  I 

Kfiwlcr'ti  Handbook .Brtw^r.  3 

Livfin  of  th*f  PresidoDt*— 

Gwrve  Wa^bbigton .  ■  .StodiiHrd  1 

U.S.Gnuit *■        1 

8cieQC(5  GleADings  ■  - Gibson  1 

Srhooljt  linJ  8<3hooLnia§t«rs  * 

Hugh  .Milit*r 1 

A^e  of  Eleotriflltr BeojaJuin  2 

U  rhndtrs  of  Milq and  Nature .....* 

HejwUcy  ...>.*.......... 1 

ly  Aiihoe .  ♦ ^ ,  *  ♦  —  *  ■ '  V  *  S^^t 

Vuuth'd  llLst.  of  the  Rebellion  -  ■- , 

ThayL^r  ,.,,,.* ^,..,. ^ ^ . , » . * .  4 

History  of  the  Engliiih  Peoplfl. .-- . 

M  !i  TK^r  e  t  Full  fl  r  Oseti^  LI  -  -  LLiffn  n  son  1 
Noiih  Wubater  .  h  *...*.„* .  beudder  1 
Juha  Quincy  Adauia  . . .  -  ^ « . .  >ror««  1 

AJexiinder  BumilUJil Li>ige  1 

.John  C.  Oalhouu  ,*.,.*.  .Von  liulit  1 

Ihotnus  JeffefiiKiII h  .Morse  1 

J)t*iiii?l  HVbflter * h<n\e^  1 

W  on  d(jT  Serira-Th  an  d»!  r  an  d  Li  gh  t- 

n  i  njf ;  ^  tibl  i  ma  i  ii  Na  tu  fe ;  W  ft t  er  r 

<  i  rent  IT  unt«  ;  latf  NiffCfiiC^  of  An- 

iniaJn:  WonderBof  Pomtmi,  r.ea.  1 
A  utAcnU  of  th«  Bf  QfLkfHfit  Tabl«  ■ . . 

Holmea  .y* - , ^ . - ^ . . . h ^ , . . . .  1 

I)eMqrtfidi  Village  and  Trttrekr. . . 

Ool^d^niith  .,..  »*,..*,. *,.. 

Vjt^ar  ttf  W  akftiflld ..... .Goldsmith 

Ilnroisa  of  AsKiLrd  ,*..,...**. .  Kemy  1 

What  Mr,  Darwin  Saw 8 

]Iij!tor3r  of  a  Mouthful  of  Breed. .  ^ . 

Mace  ...H.,  — ,^»»-  1 

^t^rvanta  of  the  Stomach  . . . . ,  Moea  1 
Epoi'h^  of  Ui^tary  (2iS  vol*.],  -eaoh,  1 
Cauiiniijfnj   of  the  Civil   War  flS 

vol^'i  ^ ,.«,..  ^ «... . luush  1 

Auduboui  the  Np-tumUiit ...... 2 

Hiatorr  of  the  I9th Centitry ....... 

Mackensie 1 

liifo  and  Kduo.  of  Laura  Brideuiaa 

Liimji^oa 1 

EduciitJion Herbert  Speucrer  1 

l^jrypt,  Piiat  and  Presept — Vdunw  1 
ItmikiS  and  Heading'  —  ....['i ►rter  2 

Book  Lovern^^.^. ... ...... Buldwta  .. 

Jlitftory  of  WbooDAiit. Strops  3 
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STERLING  TWELVEMOS. 


BEST  EDITIONS- 


-CHEAPEST  PRICES 


PRINTED  FROM  NEW  PLATES,  IN  LARGE  TYPE.  ON  GOOD  PAPER.  NEATLY  AND  DURABLY  BOUND. 


PRICE,  60  CENTS  PER  VOLUME.-RETAIL. 
PRICE  TO  DISTRICTS.  30  CENTS  PER  VOLUME;   IN  LOTS  OF  60, 

AT  29  CENTS. 


Adam  Bede George  Eliot 

Admiral's  Ward Alexander 

iEsop's  Fables.     Over  100  illus 

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales 

Arabian  Night's  Entertainment 

Arundel  Motto Mary  Cecil  Hay 

Called  Back Hugh  Conway 

Cast  Up  by  the  Sea Baker 

Christmas  Stories Dickens-CoUins 

Children  of  the  Abbey 

Complete  Letter  Writer 

Daughter  of  Heth Black 

Deenlayer Cooper 

Dickens's  Child's  England 

Doris "  The  Duchess  " 

Don  Quixote 

Dora  Thome Bertha  M.  Clay 

East  Lynne Wood 

Eight  Years'  Wanderings  in  Ceylon 


Erling  the  Bold Ballantvne 

Felix  Holt George  Eliot 

Fern  Leaves Fanny  Fern 

Five  Years  Before  the  Mast 

File  1 18 Gaboriau 

Guy  Mannering Scott 

Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly Black 

Grimm's  Popular  Tales 

Gulliver's  Trav.  &  Bar.  Munchausen 

Hyperion Longfellow 

Ivanhoe Scott 

ane  Eyre Bronte 

ohn  Halifax,  Gentleman M  ulock 

Cing  Arthur Auth.of  John  Halifax 

King  Solomon's  Mines Haggard 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii BuTwer 

Lady Audley's Secret ..Braddon 

Last  of  the  Mohicans. '. . .  .Cooper 

Madcap  Violet Black 


IV 
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School  Supplies. 


Maps,   Globes,   Telluriana,  Reading  Charts,  Arithmetical    Charts,  Penmanship 

Physiological  and  Anatomical  Charts,  Real  Slate  Black-Boards, 

Crayons,  Erasers,  Dictionaries* 

In  fact  anj'thing  in  the  line  of  School  Apparatus  can  be  purchased  of  us  at  | 
such  special  prices  as  will  make  it  to  the  interest  of  School  Oflicers  to  write  us. 

UNION  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO., 

178  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

"RED  LINE  SERIES" 

School  Records,  Stationery 

AND  PUBLICATIONS. 

Send  for  sample  sheets  and  price  list. 

DONGHUE  &  HENNEBERRY, 

407  to  425  Dearborn  Street, 

CHICAGO. 
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gIiooI  ]3ooksI 

Wright's  Exposition  Wisconsin  Constitution  .  * I  .50 

Wright's  Exposition  United  States  Constitution 75 

(Both  bound  in  one  volume,  $1.00.) 

Salisbury's  Phonology  and  Orthoepy 50 

Teachers'  Complete  Record  (Red  Line  Series),  combines  in  one  book. 
Daily  Register,  Class  Record  and  Annual  Record  of  Pupils.  Has  offi- 
cial endorsement  of  State  Superintendent i.oo 

Walker's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Introduction  Price,  |i.oo  1.50 
Thle  Phvpiology  is  written  with  apecial  refort'nc.e  to  the  reanirementB  of  nigh  Hchools,  Semi- 
nnriett  amt  ColloifCH.  Eminent  pp-cliillHtH  m  this  line  of  work,  plnim  it  in  the  brsl  now  In  n»c- 
It  hns  been  ndopted  by  onr  8t«te  Snpt-rintenrtent  and  State  Board  of  llcalth,  and  is  already  in 
nee  in  many  of  the  pcHooIb  in  onr  State.  Liberal  terms  for  introduction  and  to  the  trade,  bend 
for  descriptive  circnlars  una  full  particulars. 

WANTED.— A  Few  Good  Agents. 

Midland  Publishing*  Co.,  Madison,  Wis. 

KINDER  GAR  TEN 

STJIPIPIlilES, 

Primary  School  Aids, 

And  articles  specially  adapted  to  the  Entertainment  and  Instruction  of  Children 

at  Home. 
For  Catah^ues  address^ 

THOS.  CHARLES,  General  Western  Agent, 

75  and  77  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


The  State  Normal  Schools. 


RIVER  FALLS, 

Winter  Term  opens 

MONDAY, 

Jan. 

2 

OSHKOSH, 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug. 

30 

PLATTEVILLE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug. 

30 

WHITEWATER, 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug. 

30 

MILWAUKEE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

31 

Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  an  Advanced  Course  of  two  years.  At 
Milwaukee,  the  latter  course  only  is  furnished.  Certificates  are  issued  upon 
completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas  upon  completion  of  Advanced 
Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the  courses  as  their  scholarship 
may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  person  who  has  attended  the 
school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Pres't  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 
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T^TSTb^USJEi    or* 


Physiology   and   Hygiene 


^isrnD 


The    Human    Body   and    Its  Health. 

BY 

WM.  THAYER  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Of  Dartmouth  Medical  Goltege, 


THESE  BOOKS  HAVE  BEEN  APPROVED  BY  THE  STATE  SUPER- 


I  intendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  State  Board  of  Health,  under  the  re- 

I  quirements  of  chapter  327,  Laws  of  1885.       Introduction  Price  of  Primer  ol 

I  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  30  cents;  that  of  The  Human  Body  and  Its  Health, 

!  50  cents.     Sample  copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.      Correspondence 

1  regarding  these  books  and  all  others  of 

THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

j»*Full    Descriptive   Catalogues  and   Circulars   Sent  on 
Application. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS, 
149  Wabash  Avenne,  Chlca^ro. 
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School  Supplies. 


1 


Maps,   Globes,   Tellurians,  Reading  Charts,   Arithmetical    Charts,   Penmanship 

Physiological  and  Anatomical  Charts,  Reed  Slate  Blach-Boards, 

Crayons,  Erasers,   Dictionaries. 

In  fact  anything  in  the  line  of  School  Apparatus  can  be  purchased  of  us  at 
such  special  prices  as  will  make  it  to  the  interest  of  School  Officers  lo  write  us. 

UNION  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO., 

1  78  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

"RED  LINE  SERIES" 

School  Records,  Stationery 

AND  PUBLICATIONS. 

lElSEPEEEgfiiJSiJEfiffifl^^^^lp'  Send  for  sample  sheets  and  price  list. 

llpFii m:m^^^^^^ m     donohue  &  henneberry, 

CHICAGO. 

'Ghtool  I^ooksl 

Wright's  Exposition  Wisconsin  Constitution I  -So 

Wright's  Exposition  United  States  Constitution 75 

(Both  bound  in  one  volume,  |i.oo.) 

Salisbury's  Phonology  and  Orthoepy 50 

Teachers'  Complete  Record  (Red  Line  Series),  combines  in  one  book. 
Daily  Register,  Class  Record  and  Annual  Record  of  Pupils.  Has  offi- 
cial endorsement  of  State  Superintendent i.oo 

Walker's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Introduction  Price,  $1.00  1.50 
This  Phvpiology  Is  written  with  special  refDrcDce  to  tiie  ruqnlrements  of  IHgli  School*.  S<rin1 
naries  ana  Colleges.  Eminent  specialists  m  tiiis  line  of  work,  claim  it  Is  the  br^t  now  tn  ui>c 
It  has  been  adopted  by  onr  State  Superintendent  and  State  Board  of  Health,  and  ifi  fflrcadj  In 
nse  in  many  of  the  schools  in  onr  State.  Liberal  terms  for  introdnction  and  to  the  trade.  8end 
for  descriptive  circulars  ana  fhll  particulars. 

WANTED.— A  Few  Good  Agents. 

Midland  Publishing  Co.,  Madison,  Wis. 

KINDERGARTEN 

Primary  School  Aids, 

And  articles  specially  adapted  to  the  Entertainment  and  Instruction  of  Children 

at  Home. 
For  Catalogues  address^ 

THOS.  CHARLES,  General  Western  Agent, 

75  and  77  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


The  State  Normal  Schools. 


RIVER  FALLS, 

Winter  Term  opens 

MONDAY, 

Jan. 

2 

OSHKOSH, 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug. 

30 

PLATTEVILLF, 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug. 

30 

WHITEWATER, 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug. 

30 

MILWAUKEE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug. 

31 

Terms  of  Admission. 


I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  of  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  pronunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  these  branches  usually  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  an  Advanced  Course  of  two  years.  At 
Milwaukee,  the  latter  course  only  is  furnished.  Certificates  are  issued  upon 
completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas  upon  completion  of  Advanced 
Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the  courses  as  their  scholarship 
may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  person  who  has  attended  the 
school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCALITY  ARE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshko.sh;  Pres't  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. 
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Physiology   and   Hygiene 


A.2Sr3D 


The    Human    Body   and    Its  Health. 

BY 

WM.  THAYER  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Of  Daitmouth  Medical  Gollege, 


XHESE  BOOKS  HAVE  BEEN  APPROVED  BY  THE  STATE  SUPER- 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  State  Board  of  Health,  under  the  re- 
quirements of  chapter  327,  Laws  of  1885.  Introduction  Price  of  Primer  ol 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  30  cents;  that  of  The  Human  Body  and  Its  Health, 
50  cents.  Sample  copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Correspondence 
regarding  these  books  and  all  others  of 

THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 


will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 
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Ivison,  Blakem 
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School  Supplies. 


H/fap&t    Ghbea,    Tetturtarts,  Reading  OharlBt   AHthmeticcU    Charts,   Penmanship 

Phifsiohgicat  and  Anatomical  ChariB,  Reaf  State  Black-Boards^ 

CrayonSr  Erasefs,   Dictionaries. 

In  fact  anything;  in  the  lint*  of  School  Apparatus  can  be  purchased  of  us  at 
such  special  prices  a,s  will  make  it  to  the  interest  of  School  Officers  to  write  us. 
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Wright's  Exposition  United  States  Constitution ..,..,.        .75 

(Hoth  l>otind  in  onti  volume,  fi.ooj 

Salisbury's  Phonology  and  Orthoepy .         50 

Teachers'  Complete  Record  (Red  l.ine  Series),  combines  in  one  bciok. 
Daily  Resist er»  Class  Record  and  Annual  Record  of  Pupils.     Has  ofli- 
cial  endorsement  of  State  Superintendent  ...,,,,».»....       i.oo 
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The  State  Normal  Schools. 


RIVER  FALLS, 

Winter  Term  opens 

MONDAY, 

Jan. 

2 

OSHKOSH, 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug-. 

30 

PLATTEVILLE,      . 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug. 

30 

WHITEWATER, 

Fall  Term  opens 

TUESDAY, 

Aug-. 

30 

MILWAUKEE, 

Fall  Term  opens 

WEDNESDAY, 

Aug-. 

31 

Terms  of  Admission. 
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I.  Free  tuition  in  the  Normal  Schools  is  accorded  to  all  persons  sixteen  >t;ars 
of  age  and  upwards,  of  sound  physical  health,  good  moral  character,  and  suffi- 
cient scholarship.  Any  such  person  may  attend  the  Normal  School  most  con- 
venient, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  any  other  upon  certificate  tif  with- 
drawal in  good  standing.  Students  entering  any  Normal  School  are  required 
to  subscribe  to  the  following  declar-ation: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  iu  entering  this  State 

Normal  School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teacfiing,  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

II.  Persons  applying  for  admission  to  a  Ncjrmal  School  are  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  prouunciation, 
and  are  expected  to  possess  the  proficiency  in  the.^e  branches  usuidly  required 
of  candidates  for  third  grade  certificates.  Applicant  should  bring  appointments 
from  the  county  or  city  superintendent  in  whose  district  he  or  she  may  reside. 
Applicants  failing  to  satisfactorily  pass  the  required  entrance  examination,  may 
temporarily  attend  the  Preparatory  Department,  where  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents 
per  week  is  charged. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Each  Normal  School,  except  the  one  at  Milwaukee,  offers  an  Elementary 
Course  of  two  and  one-half  years,  and  an  Advanced  Course  of  two  years.  At 
Milwaukee,  the  latter  course  only  is  furnished.  Certificates  are  issued  upon 
completion  of  Elementary  Course,  and  diplomas  upon  completion  of  Advanced 
Course.  Persons  may  enter  at  such  stage  of  the  courses  as  their  scholarship 
may  warrant,  but  no  diploma  is  issued  to  any  person  who  has  attended  the 
school  less  than  one  year. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCAl.ITY  AKE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools  as  follows: 

Pres't  D.  McGregor,  at  Platteville;  Pres't  Albert  Salisbury,  at  White- 
water; Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkosh;  Fres't  W.  D.  Parker,  at  River 
Falls;  Pres't  J.  J.  Mapel,  at  Milwaukee. . 
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Physiology   and   Hygiene 


^35riD 


The    Human    Body   and    Its  Health. 

WM.  THAYER  SMITH,  M.  D., 

Of  Dartmouth  Medical  Gollege, 


THESE  BOOKS  HAVE  BEEN  APPROVED  BY  THE  STATE  SUPER- 
intendent  of  Public  Instnictioa  and  State  Board  of  Health,  under  the  re- 
quirements of  chapter  327,  Laws  of  1885.  Introduction  Price  of  Primer  oi 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  80  cents;  that  of  The  Human  Body  and  Its  Health, 
60^ents.  Sample  copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Correspondence 
regarding  these  books  and  all  others  of 

THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

will  receive  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

A^^Full    Descriptive   Catalogues  and   Circulars  Sent  on 
Application. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co. 

PUBLISHERS. 
149  Wabash  ATenae,  Chloaffo. 
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The  Week's  Current. 

Just  the  paper  for  the  study  of  current 
events  in  school.  Read  what  some  of  its  users 
say  and  the  number  of  copies  they  speak  for. 


DBOATUB,  IlL  80  OOPIBS. 

Snpt,  E.  iL  Gastman  says: 

We  have  use  I  The  WeeVs  Current 
from  its  beginning,  in  the  upper  gram- 
mar and  high  school  olasses.  The  teach- 
ers commend  it  in  the  strongest  terms 
and  the  papils  enjoy  it  greatly.  **Ex- 
oellent*'  is  the  verdict  of  all  of  na. 

PRINCETON,  Ind.  SS  00PIB8. 

Sopt.  A.  J.  Snoke: 

Three  years*  constant  use  of  The  Week's 
Current  has  established  its  claim  as  one 
of  oar  most  useful  school  appliances. 
Teachers,  pnpils,  and  patrons  unite  in 
this  testimony.  The  successive  numbers 
collected  and  stitched  together  with  ma- 
nilla  paper  covers,  form  a  valuable  oom- 
pend  of  history,  useful  information,  and 
choice  literature.  Altogether  The  Week's 
Current  is  by  far  our  most  profitable  in- 
vestment. 

DBIiAVAN,  111.  85  OOPIBS. 

Supt  John  H.  Tear: 

We  have  used  The  Week's  Current  the 
past  two  years  with  increasing  satisfac- 
tion. It  furnishes  by  far  the  best  fresh 
reading  matter  for  the  higher  grades  that 
I  know  of.  Its  caref al  weekly  summary 
of  dean  news,  and  the  interest  in  the  cur- 
rent events  which  its  use  has  awakened 
make  it  a  necessity  in  our  school-rooms. 

MT.  8TBBLINO,  Ul.  80  OOPIBS. 

Sopt.  K  E.  Bosenberry: 

We  have  used  for  the  past  four  years 
(from  its  beginning)  not  less  than  29 
copies  of  The  Weeks  Current  We  shall 
continue  to  do  so  next  year.  I  know  of 
nothing  so  helpful  to  create  a  taste  for 
current  history.  My  pupils  read  it  with 
lelish. 


ATAIilSSA.,  Iowa.  SO  OOPIBS. 

Snpt.  J.  M.  Snyder: 

I  find  The  Weeks  Current  much  more 
than  I  expected.  I  admire  it  because  it 
is  not  necessary  to  peruse  an  entire  vol- 
ume to  get  the  news  of  the  day. 

FlilNlr,  ICioh.  139  OOPIBS. 

Snpt.  Wesley  Sears: 

'  To  say  that  The  Weeks  Current  is  ftir 
more  satisfactory  than  the  tedious  monot- 
ony of  the  Fifth  Reader  is  to  put  it  very 
mildly.  The  practical  value  of  such 
reading  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
The  paper  contains  just  such  information 
as  our  pupils  should  possess.  It  is  fresh 
and  readable.  This  weekly  visitor  dei- 
serves  aU  this  commendation  and  tax 
more. 

DBCOBA.H,  Iowa.  36  OOPIBS. 

Supt.  Clarence  M.  Boutelle: 

We  have  used  27ie  Week's  Current  in 
one  of  our  grammar  grades  for  the  past 
year.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfac- 
tory. Our  pupils  learn  to  read  under- 
standingly  at  sight;  they  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  most  important  events 
which  occur  in  the  world,  and  an  interest 
in  the  men  who  take  part  in  them;  an  in- 
terest in  geography,  history,  science,  and 
in  the  better  features  of  politics,  \b  created 
and  fostered.  The  literary  features  of 
the  paper  have  been  wisely  chosen,  and 
are  of  great  value  to  all  young  readers.  I 
cannot  suggest  any  improvements.  The 
paper  just  suits  me. 

CAI.UM ET,  Mioli.  38  OOPIBS. 

Supt  B.  T.  Curtis: 

We  like  The  Weeks  Current  so  well 
that  we  want  80  copies  next  year.  W« 
don't  wish  to  be  without  it. 


STXBLINO,  lu.  tooopmi. 

Prin.  A.  Baylim: 

We  have  used  The  WeO^e  Current 
from  the  begimiing  of  its  pnblioation  and 
shall  use  it  next  year.  Its  value  in  the 
sohool-room  increases  from  year  to  year. 

CABBOIXTOK,  IlL  96  OOPIBB. 

Snpt.  David  Felmley: 

We  have  nsed  The  Week?8  Current  in 
the  8th  grade  for  two  years  and  shall 
oontinne  to  nse  it.  Altho  the  olass  nsing 
it  numbers  26,  at  least  76  papils  are  reg- 
ular readers  of  the  paper.  As  a  oonse- 
qnenoe  I  see  a  constantly  increasing  in- 
terest in  onrrent  events.  I  think  of  no 
plan  more  likely  to  make  onr  papils  ap- 
preciative, intelligent,  and  discriminating 
in  their  newspaper  reading. 

KNOXYTLLE,  111.  90  OOPIES. 

Sapt.  J.  H.  Stickney: 

The  teachers,  papils,  school-board,  and 
commonity  in  general  appear  to  be  well 
pleased  with  the  ose  made  of  The  WeeVe 
Current  in  school.  It  is  jost  what  is 
needed  to  keep  a  school  worked  np  on 
carrent  events.  The  papils  go  home  and 
-talk  abont  the  passing  events,  and  as  a 
resalt  the  parente  feel  that  something  of 
a  practical  natare  is  being  taught  in 
schdoL  We  hear  many  words  of  approval 
from  patents  in  regard  to  the  work  done 
from  this  paper. 

FRANKUN  OBOVB,  UL        48  OOPIXS. 

Supt.  M.  M.  Morrison: 

The  more  I  nse  The  Weeiee  Current 
the  bettor  I  like  it  The  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm secured  in  reading  classes  by 
its  use  has  been  to  me  a  d^ghtful  sur- 
prise. 

CHILULCOTHS,  Ohio.  %%  OOFDES. 

Supt  Dr.  John  Hancock: 

We  have  used  The  Week?s  Current  for 
two  years  in  the  upper  grammar  grades 
with  the  greatest  satisfnction.  Coming 
every  week  it  is  always  fresh  and  interest- 
ing. It  is  a  most  effectual  mean  of  mak- 
ing intelligent  readers. 

BRADFORD,  Pa.  185  OOPIES. 

Supt  Geo.  F.  Stone: 

I  consider  The  Week's  Current  a  most 
valuable  factor  in  educational  work.  We 
have  found  the  papers  appreciated  by  the 
pupUs  and  a  source  of  muoh  profit 


ORAflD  HATSK.  Kioli.  % 

Supt  E.  L.  Biiggs: 

The  matter  has  been  sooh  as  to  gif« 
pupils  great  interest  in  and  infonnstun 
upon  tibe  most  important  events  of  tiie 
day..  The  study  of  ""The  Merchant  of 
Vemce,"  with  its  fall  notes  has  been  most 
heartily  enjoyed  by  all  the  dass.  On  the 
whole.  The  Week*8  Current  by  its  fresh- 
ness and  variety,  has  given  a  greatly  im- 
proved spirit  to  the  work  of  an  entire 
grade. 

PIPESTONE,  Mlmi.  SO  OQPIB. 

Supt.  H.  E.  French: 

We  have  used  The  WeeH^e  Current  for 
over  two  years,  and  have  no  thought  of 
discontinuing  it 

RED  WING,  Minn.  96  OOPna 

Supt  J.  T.  Whitman: 

The  WeeVe  Current  has  given  the  best 
of  satisfaction,  and  we  shall  probaUj 
order  a  larger  supply  for  next  year. 

ORANVII.I.E,  OlilO.  99  OQRB. 

Supt  O.  T.  Oorson: 

I  cannot  say  too  much  in  ite  prnni 
Our  pupils  are  interested  in  reading  it 
and  keep  thoroly  posted  on  carrent  eveoii. 
They  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  Literature  Department  We  would 
not  know  how  to  get  along  without  Tht 
Weel^e  Current^  and  have  no  idea  of  try- 
ing to.  You  may  expect  another  order 
next  fall. 

COIiTiAMRR.  Ohio.  45  OOPm 

Supt  D.  P.  Pratt: 

I  have  been  very  much  pleaaed  wiih 
The  Week^e  Current  It  has  awakened 
an  interest  in  the  news  of  the  day,  en- 
abled me  to  give  some  directiona  as  to 
the  intelligent  reading  of  onr  dail  j  papers, 
in  the  use  of  geographical  and  other  ref- 
erences, and  has  carried  a  news  aummaiy 
into  some  families  who  would  never  see  a 
paper  without  this.  The  Literalnre  De- 
partment I  have  found  of  mnoh  vahie  to 

myse'*         •■  '  •  -i.-     nnnilo. 


Prin.  A.  W.  Smi 
After  three  yea 
feel  that  The^  Wee^ 
portent  F   -*-" 
without  il 


•  to 

OB* 


Bapt  D.  B.  Beplogle: 

After  two  yean*  use  of  37ie  TTeeik't 
Ourrent  I  can  aaj  that  my  pupils  ha^e 
been  highly  interested  and  benefited  by 
it.  Everr  iasne  is  eagerly  read  and  the 
oontents  disonased  in  dass.  It  fills  a 
want  which  no  other  poblioation  known 
to  me  can  sapply. 

BI.OOM1BB,  Wis.  89  0OPIS8. 

Sapt  J.  G.  Adams: 

We  ha^e  nsed  The  Weel^B  Current  for 
aeyeral  years.  The  more  I  nse  it  the  bet- 
ter I  like  it.  It  keeps  the  papils  posted 
on  all  current  events  worth  remembering. 
Famishes  the  means  to  study  geography 
in  a  practical  way.  Qives  the  pnpils  a 
bnsiness  Tocabnlary  which  they  coald  not 
get  from  any  reader  and  forms  a  taste 
or  good  literature. 

TOI.BDO,  Ohio.  177  OOPIES. 

Supt  H.  W.  Oompton: 

Those  of  our  teachers  who  use  The 
WeeVe  Current  speak  very  highly  in  its 

S raise.    We  ha^e  used  it  two  years.    I 
nd  that  it  informs  the  pupils  in  the  best 


TTI.BB,  Ttozas.  88  OOPISS. 

Supt.  p.  y.  Pennybaoker: 

The  interest  and  results  from  the  use 
of  The  Week^e  Current  are  most  satisfac- 
tory. The  children  always  look  forward 
to  it  with  great  interest  I  hope  to 
double  or  treble  the  number  subscribed 
for  in  our  school  the  coming  year. 

BUBI.INOTON,  Iowa.  SO  OOPIES. 

Frin.  Qeo.  A.  Miller: 

We  have  tried  several  schemes  for  sup- 
plementary reading,  and  think  7%e 
Week^e  Current  the  best  we  have  tried. 

OOBSIOANA,  Texas.  87  OOPIBS. 

Miss  Ida  Lawrence: 

I  can  most  heartily  endorse  the  use  of 
The  Weel^e  Current  Pupils  are  inter- 
ested  and  stimulated. 

IiOOKPOBT,  N,  Y.  85  OOPIES. 

Supt  0.  W.  WaBson: 

we  have  used  The  Weel^e  Current  in 
our  schools  for  two  years  aiid  it  has 
strred  many  good  purpoasa. 


Supt  0.  H.  Dietrich: 

It  does  a  valuable  work  that  no  text- 
book is  capable  of  doing.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  use  it  if  you  continue  to  pub- 
lish it    ' 

BLBOY,  Wis.  20  OOPIES. 

Prin.  J.  A.  Hancock: 

We  value  it  so  highly  that  we  expect 
to  continue  it  indefinitely.  It  has  been 
useful  in  so  many  ways  that  I  cannot 
enumerate  them. 


88  COPIES. 


MABSHAXI.,  Minn. 

Prin.  L.  B.  Avery: 

Its  value  is  unquestionable. 

PI.TMOI7TH,  Bfaas.  60  OOPIES. 

Supt  Ohas.  Burton: 

We  use  The  Weel^s  Current  in  each 
dass  of  our  high  school,  and  all  are  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  and  good 
judgment  shown  in  the  publication. 

MANLIUS.  N.  Y.  28  OOPIBQ. 

Prin.  Qeorge  E.  Bullis: 

I  have  used  The  Week's  Current  nearly 
four  years.  It  is  the  most  useful,  the 
most  entertaining,  and  the  best  adapted 
for  class  use  of  all  papers  I  have  ever 
We  shaU  continue  its  use. 


SHEBOYGAN,  WU.  24  OOPIES. 

Prin.  E.  G.  Haylett: 

It  has  given  splendid  satisfaction.  It 
is  bright,  fresh  and  instructive. 

BINOHAMTON.  N.  Y.  48  OOPIES 

Miss  Rose  Whitney: 

We  have  been  using  The  Week's  Cur- 
rent for  two  years,  and  are  so  well  pleased 
that  we  hope  to  be  able  to  take  it  next 
year. 

OAI.MAB,  Iowa.  20  OOPIBB. 

Supt  W.-B.Hilll: 

Bolh  parents  and  scholars  are  interes- 
ted in  The  Week's  Current,  and  I  hope  to 
have  it  regularly  adopted  by  the  Board. 

FBEBPOBT,  ni.  Off  00PIB8. 

Snpt  0.  0.  Snyder: 

Am  much  pleased  with  results.  You 
may  expect  a  much  larger  order  from  us 
next  year. 


Terms  of  The  Week's  Current: 

1  copy,  one  year  (40  weeks), $1.00. 

8  oopiee,  or  more,  to  0119  address 85. 

10        "  "  "       '      .; i 75. 

20        ••  '*  .     "  60. 

The  Pablisher  pre-pays  cJl  postage,  and  makes  good  all  losses  that  oocnr  in  the 
mails,  when  promptly  notified.     Send  ten  cents  for  ten  trial  copies. 

Address  E.  0.  VAILE,  Editor  and  Publisher 

Intelligrence  and  The  Week's  Current, 

OAK  PARK  (Chicago),  ILL. 

Veiilcs    Greicieci    Mor|t]nly 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

For  seven  years  this  reading  matter  has  been  growing  in  use  and  popnlarity.  It 
stands  the  test  of  the  school-room  admirably.  Coming  monthly  it  is  always  fresh  to 
the  children,  and  they  are  eager  for  it.  By  original  and  novel  devices,  it  trains  child- 
ren to  have  their  thoughts  abont  them  when  they  read.  Innocent  traps  and  pitfalls 
catch  the  stamd  and  heedless,  and  qnicken  their  thonght  and  attention  to  a  wonder- 
fol  degree.  This  reading  matter  gives  the  highest  satisfaction  wherever  it  is  need. 
It  is  very  cheap.  For  the  Fibst,  Sboond,  Foubth  and  Fifth  Readers,  ten  copies 
for  ten  months  cost,  post-paid,  only  $1.00;  20  copies,  $1.50;  30  copies,  81.75;  40 
copies,  $2.00;  and  more  at  same  rate.  Ten  trial  copies  of  any  one,  10  cents.  For 
the  Third  or  low  Foubth  Reader,  the  price  is  just  double  the  above,  as  the  matter 
is  jnst  double  in  quantity.     Address  as  above. 

»: 

"Vaile's    JPirrakSLwry     Word.    Oa.6ie. 

2,000  Word-Oards  and  Alphabet-Oards  in  a  strong  compartment  box.  The  cheapest 
and  most  complete  outfit  of  the  kind  in  the  market.  Full  directions  and  hints  go 
with  each  Oase. 

One  Oase  or  more,  poet  paid,  $1.00.    For  examination 75  cents. 

Five  Oases  or  more,  poet-paid,  each 60  *' 

Twelve  Oases  or  more,  post-paid,  each 50  ^' 

Extra  word-cards,  per  set  (three  sheets) 40  *' 

No  free  sample  copies. 
From  Supt.  E.  P.  Baldwin,  Tracy,  Minnesota. 

My  primary  teacher  and  her  scholars  are  delighted  with  the  Word  Oases.  (One 
doeen. )  The  teacher  tells  me  I  may  say  what  I  please.  I  cannot  praise  them  too 
highly.  We  felt  the  seed  of  something  of  the  kind,  and  I  was  about  to  have  some 
letters  printed  on  cardboard  when  I  saw  your  advertisement  and  said  at  once,  We 
must  have  them.  They  in  every  way  meet  the  demand. 
From  E.  A.  MacDouald,  Principal  of  McOlellan  School,  Ohicago. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  the  Word  Oases.  I  believe  they  give  the  pupils  the  best 
kind  of  employment  when  not  reciting  that  I  have  found  for  first  graders.  It  ke^ss 
them  busy,  quiet,  and  profitably  employed. 

Send  far  free  sample  copy  of  Intelligence,  a  paper  that  every  live 
teacher  wants.    Address, 

E^  O.  VAILE  Oak  Park  (Chieairo),  lU. 
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